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The  Stalinist  Tliermidor, 
the  Left  Opposition  and  tlie  Red  Army 


A  Correction  to  an  Earlier  Artioie 


Recently,  a  comrade  in  Italy  raised  the  question  of  whether 
Leon  Trotsky,  in  fighting  against  the  Stalinist  bureaucratic 
degeneration  of  the  Soviet  Union,  should  not  have  used  his 
influence  as  founder  and  leader  of  the  Red  Army  to  mili- 
tarily oust  Stalin  and  his  cohorts  before  they  had  consolidated 
their  grip  on  the  Communist  Party  (CPSU)  and  state  appara- 
tus. A  response  by  comrade  Marlow  of  the  Spartacist  League/ 
U.S.  to  this  question,  explaining  why  the  International  Com- 
munist League  upholds  Trotsky's  rejection  of  such  a  course 
of  action,  is  printed  below  in  edited  form. 

This  exchange  of  views  sparked  a  reappraisal  of  a  state- 
ment in  an  earlier  article  in  Spartacist,  a  review  by  Daniel 
Dauget  of  Pierre  Broue's  French-language  biography  of 
Trotsky.  That  review  included  the  following  paragraph: 

"But  in  1923,  when  Lenin  finally  decided  that  Trotsky  was 
better  than  Stalin  and  made  a  bloc  with  him,  Trotsky  flinched 
and  made  a  compromise  with  Kamenev  that  he  wouldn't  fight 
Stalin.  We  could  argue  that  Trotsky's  friend,  the  commander 
of  the  Moscow  military  garrison  [Muralov],  should  have  come 
with  his  soldiers  and  assisted  the  delegates  at  the  Congress  in 
arriving  at  the  correct  decision  advocated  by  Lenin — for 
instance  to  send  Stalin  to  Outer  Mongolia,  to  a  menial  job. 
Trotsky  himself  had  occasion  to  point  out  the  real  dangers 
inherent  in  such  a  situation.  But  in  discussing  his  refusal  to 
bring  his  extensive  support  in  the  Red  Army  to  bear  in  the 
internal  party  struggle  ("How  Did  Stalin  Defeat  the  Opposi- 
tion?", November  1935),  Trotsky,  while  insisting  that  it  could 
have  been  done  without  a  single  drop  of  blood  being  shed,  did 
not  take  on  the  compelling  argument  in  favor:  it  would  have 
bought  lime.  In  the  Soviet  Union  buying  time  would  have  per- 
mitted the  implementation  of  a  policy  of  rebuilding  the  confi- 
dence and  strength  of  the  proletariat;  Germany  in  1923  was  in 
the  throes  of  revolution  and  the  Chinese  Revolution  was  to 
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come  to  a  head  only  two  years  later.  Five  years  might  have 
brought  revolution  in  several  major  imperialist  centers.  The 
revolutionary  proletariat  will  never  be  able  to  win  definitively 
until  it  dominates  a  rationally  planned  world  market,  and  that 
means  world  revolution." 

—  Daniel  Dauget,  "Pierre  Broue's  Trotsky — Tailored 

for  Perestroika,"  Spartacist  (English-language 

edidon)  No.  45-46  (Winter  1990-91) 

Couched  coyly  in  the  conditional  tense,  the  paragraph 
does  not  actually  advocate  a  military  coup  d'etat  against 
Stalin  at  the  time  of  the  12th  Congress,  but  in  positing  that 
the  presence  of  Red  Army  soldiers  might  have  "assisted  the 
delegates... in  arriving  at  the  correct  decision"  and  alluding 
to  Trotsky's  "insisting  that  it  could  have  been  done  without  a 
single  drop  of  blood  being  shed,"  it  clearly  raises  this  pos- 
sibility. While  this  proposal  appears  in  a  signed  article  not 
necessarily  reflective  of  the  views  of  the  Spartacist  editorial 
board,  the  theoretical  and  programmatic  implications  are  far 
enough  removed  from  the  views  of  the  International  Com- 
munist League  that  we  feel  compelled  to  issue  a  correction. 
As  one  comrade  put  it  in  our  recent  internal  discussion,  the 
paragraph  "is  at  best  fatuous,  and  at  worst  it  smacks  of  the 
kind  of  looking  for  shortcuts  that  leads  to  revisionism." 

In  fact,  the  flawed  paragraph  effectively  contradicts  the 
rest  of  the  article,  which,  while  explaining  the  objective 
conditions  that  favored  Stalin  as  the  exponent  of  an  increas- 
ingly self-conscious  bureaucratic  caste  within  the  Soviet 
party  and  state,  explicitly  condemns  TYotsky's  failure  to  take 
up  the  battle  to  oust  Stalin  at  the  TWelfth  Party  Congress  in 
April  1923.  It  was  only  such  a  political  fight  within  the  party 
that  could  have  bought  time  for  the  world  revolution.  The 
key  question  was  party  leadership.  And  Trotsky  lacked  the 
resolve  and  political  understanding  at  that  time  to  launch  a 
clear  fight  for  leadership  in  the  party. 

Even  within  the  framework  of  a  workers  state  undergoing 
bureaucratic  degeneration,  the  consciousness  of  the  van- 
guard of  the  proletariat  is  primary.  As  was  noted  in  a  differ- 
ent article  in  the  same  issue  of  Spartacist: 

"[Trotsky]  writes,  'Progress  towards  socialism  is  inseparable 
from  that  state  power  which  is  desirous  of  socialism  or  which 
is  constrained  to  desire  it.'  Thus,  he  concluded,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  conscious  proletarian  vanguard,  the  collapse 
of  the  Stalinist  political  regime  would  lead  inevitably  to  the 
liquidation  of  the  planned  economy  and  to  restoration  of  pri- 
vate property." 

— Albert  St.  John,  "For  Marxist  Clarity  and  a  Forward 
Perspective,"  Spartacist  No.  45-46  (Winter  1990-91) 
St.  John  was  citing  Trotsky's  article,  "The  Workers'  State, 
Thermidor  and  Bonapartism"  (Writings  1934-35).  By  1935, 
when  Trotsky  wrote  this  article,  the  CPSU  was  no  longer  a 
Marxist  workers  party  but  the  political  organization  of  the 
bureaucratic  caste  which  had  seized  political  power  from  the 
working  class  in  1924.  What  was  required  was  the  forging  of 
a  new  revolutionary  workers  party  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  a 
proletarian  political  revolution  to  return  to  the  road  of  Lenin- 
ist internationalism. 

In  the  spring  of  1923,  what  was  necessary  was  an  inter- 
nal factional  struggle  to  influence  the  consciousness  of  the 
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Lenin  and  Trotsky  (standing,  center)  with  delegates  to  Tenth  CP  Congress,  held  March  1921,  who  mobilized  to 
suppress  anti-Communist  Kronstadt  mutiny. 


leadership  layer  in  the  CPSU  and  in  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional, as  well  as  the  consciousness  of  other  layers  of  Soviet 
party  members  in  the  proletariat,  and  in  the  army.  It  was  this 
consciousness  which  was  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
prospects  for  revolution  internationally,  not  least  in  Ger- 
many which  was  in  1923  in  the  midst  of  revolutionary  tur- 
moil. To  pose  this  task  solely  in  military  terms  is  not  only 
wrong  given  the  still  overwhelmingly  peasant  base  of  the 
Red  Army,  but  it  strongly  implies  a  negation  of  the  para- 
mount importance  of  the  vanguard  party  itself. 

The  first  sentence  of  the  flawed  paragraph  in  our  Broue 
review  wrongly  poses  Lenin's  1923  bloc  with  Trotsky  as  if  it 
were  a  subjective  personal  choice:  "But  in  1923,  when  Lenin 
finally  decided  that  Trotsky  was  better  than  Stalin  and  made 
a  bloc  with  him..."  (emphasis  added).  While  in  his  "Testa- 
ment," written  in  December  1922  and  January  1923,  Lenin 
had  criticized  Trotsky  for  a  "preoccupation  with  the  purely 
administrative  side  of  the  work,"  his  growing  criticisms  of 
Stalin  were  of  an  entirely  different  character,  underlined 
by  the  fact  that  the  Testament  called  for  Stalin's  removal 
from  the  powerful  position  of  General  Secretary.  Lenin's 
attempted  bloc  with  Trotsky  was  based  on  decisive  program- 
matic issues:  defense  of  the  state  monopoly  of  foreign  trade 
against  the  efforts  of  Stalin  to  dismantle  it;  the  defense  of  the 
non-Russian  nationalities,  particularly  the  Georgian  Commu- 
nists, against  Stalin  &  Co.'s  heavy-handed  administrative 
centralism,  which  smacked  of  Great  Russian  chauvinism;  the 
need  to  establish  an  authoritative  Rabkrin  (Workers  and  Peas- 
ants Inspection)  removed  from  Stalin's  control  to  check  and 
reverse  growing  bureaucratism  in  the  party  apparatus.  Lenin 
had  come  to  believe  that  the  fate  of  the  revolution  depended 
on  Stalin  being  fought  and  decisively  defeated— that  is  why 
he  planned  to  drop  a  "bombshell"  on  Stalin  at  the  12th  Con- 
gress. However,  he  was  struck  by  another  stroke  shortly 
before  the  Congress  opened. 

Lenin  had  a  far  better  sense  of  the  danger  that  Stalin  rep- 
resented than  Trotsky,  who  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  tem- 
porizing throughout  the  early  period  of  the  revolution's 


degeneration.  The  bureaucratization  of  the  Russian  party  was 
already  in  full  swing  by  the  spring  of  1923;  the  bulk  of  the 
delegates  to  the  12th  Congress  were  effectively  appointed  by 
regional  secretaries,  rather  than  elected  by  the  party  ranks. 
Most  of  the  secretaries  had,  in  turn,  been  appointed  by  the 
party  Secretariat,  at  whose  head  stood  Stalin,  who  had  been 
appointed  General  Secretary  the  year  before  (see  "Trotsky's 
Fight  Against  Stalinist  Betrayal  of  Bolshevik  Revolution," 
Spartacist  No.  53,  Summer  1997).  Nonetheless,  Stalin  was 
fearful  enough  that  Lenin's  sharp  attack  on  him  would  be 
revealed  that  he  actively  sought  to  come  to  agreement  with 
Trotsky.  Lenin  had  warned  Trotsky  to  accept  no  compro- 
mises. But  lacking  Lenin's  authority  and  experience  in  fac- 
tional struggle  and  fearful  that  a  fight  would  be  seen  as  a  per- 
sonal power  struggle,  Trotsky  accepted  the  tacit  deal  offered 
by  Kamenev,  with  whom  Stalin  was  then  allied  in  a  "troika" 
which  also  included  Zinoviev.  Stalin  maintained  his  post  as 
General  Secretary  while  agreeing  to  Trotsky's  resolutions  on 
the  national  question  and  the  Soviet  economy. 

The  Bolsheviks,  along  with  the  Russian  working  class, 
looked  urgently  toward  socialist  revolution  in  the  West  to 
ease  the  economic  conditions  leading  to  bureaucratism  in  the 
Soviet  state  and  party.  All  eyes  were  turned  to  Germany.  But 
the  prospects  for  proletarian  insurrection  in  Germany  in  1923 
were  aborted  by  the  vacillations  of  the  German  party  leader- 
ship, for  which  the  Comintern  leadership  under  Zinoviev 
bore  heavy  responsibility.  Zinoviev  had  accepted  the  KPD's 
opportunist  practice  of  lending  parliamentary  support  to 
Social  Democratic-led  provincial  governments  in  Germany, 
and  with  the  theses  on  the  "workers  government"  slogan  at 
the  Comintern's  Fourth  Congress  he  sought  to  codify  the 
conditions  under  which  the  KPD  could  even  enter  such  a 
bourgeois  government.  This  helped  to  confirm  the  rightist 
Brandler  leadership  in  its  course  of  suicidal  conciliation  of 
the  counterrevolutionary  SPD.  The  German  debacle  shattered 
the  immediate  hopes  for  ending  Soviet  Russia's  isolation. 

At  the  same  time  strikes  against  deteriorating  eco- 
nomic condifions  swept  the  major  Russian  cities.  In  a  series 
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of  letters  to  the  Russian  Central  Committee,  Trotsky  finally 
raised  the  call  for  an  anti-bureaucratic  struggle  within  the 
party:  "Secretarial  bureaucratism  must  be  brought  to  an  end. 
Party  democracy  must  enjoy  its  rightful  place — at  least 
enough  of  it  to  prevent  the  party  from  the  threat  of  ossifica- 
tion and  degeneration"  (Letter  to  the  Central  Committee,  8 
October  1923,  in  Challenge  of  the  Left  Opposition,  1923- 
25).  The  troika  saw  to  it  that  Trotsky  was  vilified  and  iso- 
lated at  a  subsequent  plenum  of  the  Central  Committee,  and 
a  campaign  against  him  opened  within  the  party  cells.  But 
at  the  same  time  Pravda  was  opened  to  internal  party 
debate,  revealing  a  depth  of  opposition  to  the  party  regime 
which  shocked  the  troika.  Trotsky  took  the  opportunity  of 
publicly  raising  the  need  for  an  anti-bureaucratic  campaign 
within  the  party  in  his  series  of  letters  to  Pravda  on  the 
"New  Course."  Subsequently,  however,  he  acquiesced  to  the 
Political  Bureau's  meaningless  acceptance  of  his  "New 
Course"  resolution.  Meanwhile,  Pravda  was  closed  to 
debate  and  the  subsequent  elections  to  the  January  1924 
13th  Party  Conference  (at  the  time  party  conferences  were 
generally  held  a  few  months  before  congresses)  were  rigged 
by  the  apparatus  so  that  Trotsky's  Left  Opposition  received 
only  three  delegates.  Stalin's  victory  at  this  conference 
marked  the  decisive  degeneration  of  the  revolution. 

The  CPSU  had  launched  a  propaganda  campaign  in 
August  1923  to  prepare  the  Soviet  proletariat  for  the 
expected  proletarian  revolution  in  Germany;  the  German 
party's  incapacity  caused  a  wave  of  demoralization  to  sweep 
the  Russian  proletariat.  The  troika  was  able  to  ride  this  wave 
to  their  victory  in  January  1924;  Lenin's  death  that  same 
month  dashed  hopes  that  his  authority  might  be  brought  to 
bear  in  future  inner-party  struggle.  Subsequently  the  troika 
proclaimed  the  "Lenin  levy,"  opening  the  floodgates  of  the 
CPSU  to  thousands  of  aspiring  bureaucrats  and  diluting  the 
historically  forged  proletarian  vanguard. 

Trotsky  opened  up  a  public  campaign  against  the  troika 
with  the  publication  of  Lessons  of  October  in  the  fall  of  1924. 
Stalin's  promulgation  of  the  dogma  of  "socialism  in  one 
country"  around  the  same  time  provided  a  program- 
matic focus  for  opposition,  but  Trotsky  still  lacked  a  well- 
developed  political  sense  of  what  Stalin  represented.  When 
Stalin  turned  on  his  erstwhile  allies  and  made  conciliatory 
gestures  to  Trotsky  while  destroying  Zinoviev's  power  base 
in  the  Leningrad  party  and  Kamenev's  in  Moscow  in  Decem- 
ber 1925,  Trotsky  sat  on  his  hands.  When  Trotsky  finally  con- 
summated a  bloc  with  Zinoviev  and  Kamenev  in  the  United 
Opposidon  of  1926-27,  he  compromised  on  the  crucial  ques- 
tion of  the  class  character  of  the  unfolding  revolution  in 
China,  accepting  Zinoviev's  insistence  on  the  formula  "dem- 
ocratic dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and  peasantry,"  which 
had  been  proved  outlived  in  the  Russian  Revolution.  Only 
after  the  defeat  of  the  second  Chinese  Revolution  in  1927, 
which  caused  Trotsky  to  generalize  his  theory  of  permanent 
revolution  to  the  rest  of  the  semi-dependent  and  colonial  cap- 
italist countries,  did  the  Left  Opposition's  battle  take  on  a 
programmafic  and  theoretical  consistency. 

We  have  often  noted  that  a  key  element  in  stiffening 
Trotsky's  resolve  was  played  by  a  letter  written  by  Adolf 
Joffe,  one  of  Trotsky's  closest  and  most  able  comrades  in 
the  Left  Opposition,  shortly  before  he  committed  suicide  in 
1927:  "You  have  often  abandoned  your  rightness  for  the 
sake  of  an  overvalued  agreement,  or  compromise.  This  is  a 
mistake....  You  are  right,  but  the  guarantee  of  the  victory  of 
your  rightness  lies  in  nothing  but  the  extreme  unwillingness 


to  yield,  the  strictest  straightforwardness,  the  absolute  rejec- 
tion of  all  compromise;  in  this  very  thing  lay  the  secret  of 
Lenin's  victories."  Taking  this  injunction  to  heart,  it  is 
clear  Trotsky  underwent  a  rather  qualitative  personal  trans- 
formation. In  the  arduous  struggles  of  the  ensuing  years, 
Trotsky  pursued  the  granite  hardness  and  political  intransi- 
gence which  had  enabled  Lenin  to  build  the  Bolshevik 
Party. 

As  the  letter  reprinted  below  points  out,  the  Red  Army  of 
1923  was  not  and  could  not  be  isolated  from  Soviet  society. 
Trotsky  himself  was  explicit  in  explaining  why  he  rejected 
military  action: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to  carry 
out  a  military  coup  d'etat  against  the  faction  of  Zinoviev, 
Kamenev,  Stalin,  etc.,  without  any  difficulty  and  without  even 
the  shedding  of  any  blood;  but  the  result  of  such  a  coup  d'etat 
would  have  been  to  accelerate  the  rhythm  of  this  very 
bureaucratization  and  Bonapartism  against  which  the  Left 
Opposition  had  engaged  in  struggle. 

"The  task  of  the  Bolshevik-Leninists  was  by  its  very  essence 
not  to  rely  on  the  military  bureaucracy  against  that  of  the  party 
but  to  rely  on  the  proletarian  vanguard  and  through  it  on  the 
popular  masses,  and  to  master  the  bureaucracy  in  its  entirety, 
to  purge  it  of  its  alien  elements,  to  ensure  the  vigilant  control 
of  the  workers  over  it,  and  to  set  its  policy  back  on  the  rails  of 
revolutionary  internationalism." 

— Leon  Trotsky,  "How  Did  Stalin  Defeat  the 

Opposition?",  12  November  1935  {Writings  1935-36) 
In  the  elections  for  delegates  to  the  1 3th  Party  Conference 
in  the  fall  of  1923,  Trotsky's  Left  Opposition  won  one-third 
of  the  party  cells  in  the  Red  Army,  but  as  Marlow's  letter 
notes,  these  were  party  members — the  most  conscious,  pro- 
letarian elements.  The  army  as  a  whole  was  still  overwhelm- 
ingly peasant,  as  was  the  Soviet  population  as  a  whole. 
Given  the  economic  devastation  of  the  country,  the  proletar- 
iat itself  was  only  a  shell.  Small-scale  industry  had  begun  to 
revive  under  the  "New  Economic  Policy,"  a  series  of  con- 
cessions allowing  limited  capitalist  markets  in  agriculture 
and  light  industry;  the  "NEP  men,"  small  capitalist  entre- 
preneurs, were  coming  to  dominate  local  commerce.  A  layer 
of  better-off  peasants — the  "kulaks" — was  growing  in  the 
countryside.  A  coup  by  the  peasant  army,  even  if  led  in  the 
inifial  period  by  party  cadre,  would  inevitably  have  been  a 
magnet  for  the  kulaks  and  NEP  men,  i.e.,  for  the  forces  of 
capitalist  restoration,  as  Trotsky  argued. 

There  is  no  shortcut  to  the  only  viable  long-term  basis  for 
a  revolutionary  workers  state:  a  class-conscious  proletariat 
fighting  in  its  historic  interest,  and  that  means  the  leadership 
of  a  revolutionary  internationalist  Bolshevik  Party. 

*     *  * 

11  July  1999 

Dear  Comrade  Carlo, 

I  received  your  letter  of  9  July  concerning  our  supporter's 
question  about  whether  or  not  Trotsky  should  have  used  the 
Red  Army  against  Stalin.  Since  you  seem  to  want  a  reply 
sooner  rather  than  later,  I  have  only  been  able  to  do  rather 
cursory  research.  But  the  question  is  an  interesting  one  and  it 
should  open  a  salutary  discussion  with  our  supporter. 

There  would  certainly  be  no  question  of  using  the  army 
at  the  1 0th  Congress — that  was  in  1921  and  Lenin  was  still 
alive  and  well.  This  was  where  the  ban  on  factions  was 
voted  as  a  temporary,  emergency  measure.  Also,  at  the  10th 
Congress  Lenin  opposed  Stalin's  appointment  as  General 
Secretary;  he  only  relented  at  the  11th  Congress.  By  the 
end  of  1922,  Stalin  had  come  out  for  the  relaxation  of 
the  monopoly  of  foreign  trade— a  proposal  which  Lenin 
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vigorously  opposed.  In  December  1922,  Lenin  wrote  his 
"Testament"  wherein  he  called  for  Stalin's  removal  as  Gen- 
eral Secretary.  He  fully  intended  to  deliver  this  "bombshell" 
at  the  12th  Congress,  scheduled  for  April,  but  was  incapaci- 
tated by  his  second  stroke  in  March.  Prior  to  that  Lenin  had 
urged  Trotsky  to  take  up  the  fight  against  Stalin  over  the 
national  question  at  the  12th  Congress.  As  we  know,  Trotsky 
failed  to  carry  out  Lenin's  instructions. 

So  I  assume  our  supporter  refers  to  the  subsequent  period, 
i.e.,  the  summer  of  1923  onward.  Now  to  the  specific  ques- 
tion of  using  the  Red  Army;  one  cannot  approach  it  as  if 
Trotsky  could  simply  have  flipped  a  switch,  as  one  does  to 
light  a  room! 

First,  there  is  the  political  question:  would  it  have  been 
appropriate  for  Trotsky  to  go  outside  the  party  and  use  mili- 
tary force  to  accomplish  what  he  couldn't  do  politically 
within  the  party?  The  latter  was  largely  closed  off  by  the 
bureaucratic  strangulation  of  the  party  itself.  But  then  you 
have  to  delve  into  the  reasons  for  the  bureaucratic  degenera- 
tion, not  simply  in  Stalin's  drive  for  power.  The  fundamental 
thrust  of  Trotsky's  analysis  of  the  degeneration  of  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  (see  The  Revolution  Betrayed)  was  the  eco- 
nomic backwardness  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  failure  of 
the  revolution  to  spread  internationally,  especially  the  failed 
German  Revolution  in  1923.  Thus  the  rise  of  the  bureauc- 
racy had  deep  socio-economic  roots,  combined  with  the  vir- 
tual destruction  of  the  Soviet  proletariat  during  the  Civil 
War,  the  corollary  loss  of  Bolshevik  cadre  and  the  demoral- 
ization of  the  population  as  a  whole. 

Deutscher,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  biography  of 
Trotsky,  The  Prophet  Unarmed— Trotsky:  1921-1929,  lays 
out  Trotsky's  thinking  concerning  use  of  the  army  (see  pp. 
161-162  of  the  Oxford  edition,  in  the  chapter  "The  Anath- 
ema"). Unfortunately  Deutscher  does  not  give  the  source  for 
some  of  his  interpolations,  but  nothing  I  have  found  in 
Trotsky's  My  Life  or  the  speech  at  the  13th  Congress  (in  The 
Challenge  of  the  Left  Opposition,  1923-1925)  contradicts 
Deutscher's  assertions.  In  case  this  is  not  readily  accessible, 
I  will  quote  the  section  in  full,  beginning  with  the  infamous 
13th  Party  Conference  (not  Congress): 

"Trotsky  was  not  accused  of  making  any  single  move 
designed  to  use  his  position  as  Commissar  of  War  to  his  polit- 
ical advantage.  He  acknowledged  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  Polltbureau's  jurisdiction  over  the  army.  Consequently, 
he  accepted,  though  not  without  protest,  the  dismissal  and 
demotion  of  his  followers  from  the  most  influential  posts 
in  his  Commissariat  and  the  appointment  to  them  of  his 
adversaries. 

"It  would  be  futile  to  speculate  whether  Trotsky  would  have 
succeeded  if  he  had  attempted  a  military  coup.  Early  in  the 
conflict,  before  the  General  Secretariat  had  begun  to  shift  and 
shuffle  the  party  personnel  in  the  army,  his  chances  of  success 
might  have  been  high;  they  dwindled  later  He  never  tried  to 
test  the  chances.  He  was  convinced  that  a  military  pronuncia- 
mento  would  be  an  irreparable  setback  for  the  revolution,  even 
if  he  were  to  be  associated  with  it.  He  had  declared  at  the  thir- 
teenth congress  that  he  saw  in  the  party  'the  only  historic 
instrument  which  the  working  class  possessed  for  the  solution 
of  its  fundamental  tasks';  and  he  could  not  try  and  smash  that 
instrument  with  the  army's  hands.  In  any  conflict  with  the 
party,  he  held,  the  army  would  have  to  rely  on  the  support  of 
counterrevolutionary  forces  and  this  would  have  condemned  it 
to  play  a  reactionary  part.  True,  he  saw  'degeneration'  in  the 
party.  But  this  consisted  in  the  breach  between  the  leaders  and 
the  rank  and  file  and  in  the  party's  loss  of  its  democratic  base. 
The  task,  as  he  saw  it,  was  to  reconstitute  that  base  and  to  rec- 
oncile the  leaders  and  the  rank  and  file.  Ultimately  the 
revolution's  salvation  lay  in  a  political  revival  'down  below,'  in 


the  depth  of  society.  Military  action  'from  above'  could  only 
usher  in  a  regime  even  further  removed  from  a  workers' 
democracy  than  was  the  present  government." 
I  think  that  the  last  sentence  is  really  key:  an  army  also 
reflects  the  contradictions  of  the  society  from  which  it  is 
drawn.  And  if  the  Kronstadt  revolt  of  1921  was  an  indicator, 
the  army  by  1923  was  hardly  the  politically  motivated  force 
that  fought  and  won  the  Civil  War  which  ended  several  years 
earlier.  In  effect,  even  if  Trotsky  was  able  to  "use"  the  army, 
he  would  have  been  using  forces  politically  even  more  back- 
ward than  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy  itself.  The  likely  result 
would  not  have  been  a  resurgence  of  proletarian  power,  but 
a  short-lived  bonapartist  regime  based  on  the  armed  peas- 
antry. This  in  turn  would  have  quickly  led  to  outright  capi- 
talist counterrevolution  since  the  peasantry,  as  an  intermedi- 
ate class,  could  not  consolidate  its  own  state  power.  The 
experience  of  France  after  1848  is  here  quite  instructive. 

The  second  question  is  whether  Trotsky  could  have  pulled 
off  such  a  coup,  even  if  it  was  within  his  political  calculations. 
I  think  that  the  answer  is  again  no.  By  late  1923/early  1924 
many  of  Trotsky's  most  able  subordinates — all  with  exem- 
plary records  of  service  during  the  Civil  War— had  been 
replaced  by  officers  and  functionaries  loyal  to  the  Stalin  fac- 
tion. That's  not  to  say  that  the  influence  of  the  Opposition  was 
lacking— even  prior  to  the  13th  Party  Conference  in  January 
1924,  Antonov-Ovseenko  won  about  a  third  of  the  party  cells 
in  the  military.  But  note  that  these  were  party  cells — i.e.,  the 
most  advanced  elements  one  could  hope  to  find  within  the 
military.  While  that  one-third  represented  a  force,  I  seriously 
doubt  how  much  of  it  would  have  responded  to  a  call  for  a 
military  insurrection  against  the  Soviet  government.  In  fact, 
I  suspect  that  most  would  have  responded  by  denouncing 
such  a  call,  and  any  comrades  connected  with  it,  as  acfing  as 
agents  for  counterrevolution. 

Our  young  supporter  is  reflecting  quite  healthy  revolu- 
tionary sentiments,  but  there  are  no  shortcuts  to  the  revolu- 
tionary mobilization  of  the  workers  consciously  in  their  own 
class  interests. 

As  an  aside,  there  is  a  nice  section  in  Trotsky's  My  Life, 
which  deals  with  a  conversation  Trotsky  had  with  his  old 
deputy  in  the  military,  Sklyansky.  In  it  Trotsky  presents  a 
short  analysis  of  the  reasons  for  the  rise  of  such  a  mediocrity 
as  Stalin,  and  it  seems  that  this  stimulated  Trotsky  to  under- 
take a  more  thorough  study  of  the  Soviet  Thermidor. 

'"Tell  me,'  Sklyansky  asked,  'what  is  Stalin?' 

"Sklyansky  knew  Stalin  well  enough  himself  He  wanted  my 

definition  of  Stalin  and  my  explanation  of  his  success.  I 

thought  for  a  minute. 

"'Stalin,'  I  said,  'is  the  outstanding  mediocrity  in  the  party.' 
"This  definition  then  shaped  itself  for  me  for  the  first  time  in 
its  full  import,  psychological  as  well  as  social.  By  the  expres- 
sion on  Sklyansky's  face,  I  saw  at  once  that  I  had  helped  my 
questioner  to  touch  on  something  significant. 
'"You  know,'  he  said,  'it  is  amazing  how,  during  this  last 
period,  the  mean,  the  self-satisfied  mediocrity  is  pushing  itself 
into  every  sphere.  And  all  of  it  finds  in  Stalin  its  leader.  Where 
does  it  all  come  from?' 

"This  is  the  reaction  after  the  great  social  and  psychological 
strain  of  the  first  years  of  revolution.  A  victorious  counter- 
revolution may  develop  its  great  men.  But  its  first  stage,  the 
Thermidor,  demands  mediocrities  who  can't  see  farther  than 
their  noses.  Their  strength  lies  in  their  political  blindness,  like 
the  mill-horse  that  thinks  that  he  is  moving  up  when  really  he 
is  only  pushing  down  the  bell-wheel.  A  horse  that  sees  is  inca- 
pable of  doing  the  work'." 

Comradely  greetings, 
Marlow 
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The  Russian  Revolution  and  the  Collapse  of  Stalinism 

The  Bankruptcy 
of  "New  Class"  Theories 


The  Russian  Revolution  of  October  1917  was  a  shaping 
event  of  the  20th  century.  The  end  of  the  First  World  War 
saw  a  wave  of  proletarian  revolutionary  struggle  across 
the  globe,  swelled  by  widespread  revulsion  at  the  historically 
unprecedented  butchery  of  the  interimperialist  slaughter. 
Revolutionary  working-class  upsurges  struck  Russia,  Fin- 
land, Italy,  Hungary,  Germany;  elsewhere  armies  mutinied 
and  massive,  militant  strikes  disrupted  industry  on  a  scale 
never  before  seen.  Yet  the  old  tsarist  empire  was  the  only 
domain  in  which  the  working  class  seized  and  successfully 
maintained  state  power,  going  on  to  expropriate  the  capi- 
talist class  and  begin  the  con-   

struction  of  a  collectivized, 
planned  economy.  The  leader- 
ship of  Lenin's  Bolshevik 
Party  proved  the  decisive  ele- 
ment in  that  victory.  The  van- 
guard layer  organized  by  the 
Bolsheviks  had  achieved  a 
thoroughgoing  political  split 
between  themselves  and  the 
varieties  of  liquidationism, 
social-chauvinism,  revision- 
ism and  reformism  current  in 
the  workers  movement  of  the 
tsarist  empire.  This  enabled 
Lenin's  revolutionary  Marx- 
ist workers  party,  when  the 
opportunity  presented  itself, 
to  clear  away  the  obstacles 
and  lead  the  working  class  in 
smashing  the  bourgeois  state 
and  creating  a  state  based  on 
workers  councils,  or  Soviets. 

When  the  Second  Interna-  """""""""""""""" 
tional  disintegrated  as  the  war  began,  with  most  of  its  indi- 
vidual parties  supporting  their  own  imperialist  governments 
and  helping  to  lead  the  proletariat  into  the  slaughterhouse, 
Lenin  recognized  that  it  was  dead  as  a  revolutionary  force. 
The  Bolsheviks  attempted  to  regroup  the  revolutionary 
internationalists  in  the  struggle  for  a  Third  International,  a 
Communist  International,  which  was  finally  founded  in 
Moscow  in  1919.  But  in  Germany  and  Italy  the  vanguard 
of  the  class  broke  too  late  with  the  reformists  and  social- 
pacifists;  in  Hungary  and  Finland  the  aspiring  Communists 
were  united  with  the  Social  Democrats  as  the  proletarian 
uprisings  unfolded.  Promising  revolutionary  situations  foun- 
dered due  to  the  immaturity  of  the  revolutionary  leadership. 
The  Social  Democrats,  meanwhile,  proved  themselves  an 
indispensable  aid  to  the  imperialists  in  shackling  the  working 
class  to  the  capitalist  order,  providing  the  "democratic" 


Tony  Cliff  and  Max  Shachtman: 
Pro-Imperialist  Accomplices 
of  Counterrevolution 


Socialist  Challenge  Donald  Press 

The  "state  capitalism"  of  Tony  Cliff  (left),  as  well  as  the 
"bureaucratic  collectivism"  of  Max  Shachtman,  were 
"theoretical"  justifications  for  their  pro-imperialist  pro- 
gram: support  for  "democratic"  capitalism  against  the 
Soviet  Union. 


fa9ade  under  which  outright  counterrevolutionary  nationalist 
terror  mobilized  and  did  its  bloody  dirty  work. 

Writing  after  history's  first  great  revolutionary  wave  in 
1848,  Karl  Marx  insisted  that  a  revolution  in  any  state  in 
Europe  could  not  last  long  without  engulfing  England: 

"Any  upheaval  in  economic  relations  in  any  country  of  the 
European  continent,  in  the  whole  European  continent  without 
England,  is  a  storm  in  a  teacup.  Industrial  and  commercial 
relations  within  each  nation  are  governed  by  its  intercourse 
with  other  nations,  and  depend  on  its  relations  with  the  world 
market.  But  the  world  market  is  dominated  by  England  and 
England  is  dominated  by  the  bourgeoisie." 

—  "The  Revolutionary 

Movement,"  Neue  Rheinische 
Zeitung,  1  January  1849, 
reprinted  in  The  Revolution 
0/1848-49(1912) 
Without  being  able  to  build 
upon  the  world  division  of 
labor  created  by  capitalism  it 
would  be  impossible  to  create 
the  material  abundance  neces- 
sary for  the  construction  of 
a  socialist  society.  "Want"  as 
Marx  had  earlier  put  it,  would 
"merely  be  made  general,  and 
destitution,  the  struggle  for 
necessities,  and  all  the  old 
filthy  business  would  neces- 
sarily be  reproduced"  (The 
German    Ideology  [written 
1845-46]).  Moreover,  as  long 
as  economically  powerful  cap- 
italist nations  continued  to 
exist,  reaction  would  hold  a 
bastion  from  which  to  mobi- 
lize  for  a  counterattack.  Writ- 
ten almost  80  years  before  Stalin  promulgated  the  dogma  of 
"building  socialism  in  one  country,"  Marx's  words  are  a  sav- 
age indictment  of  this  absurdity. 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  Russian  Revolution  after  the  Bol- 
sheviks came  to  power  reveal  in  abundant,  sadistic  detail  the 
variety  of  weapons  which  world  imperialism  can  bring  to 
bear  on  an  isolated  revolutionary  workers  state.  From  the 
invasion  by  troops  of  14  different  capitalist  nations,  to  an 
embargo  on  travel,  trade  and  investment,  to  the  arming  of  the 
indigenous  forces  of  counterrevolution,  the  imperialist  pow- 
ers did  their  utmost  to  strangle  isolated  and  economically 
devastated  Soviet  Russia.  The  world  bourgeoisies  refused  to 
coexist  with  a  state  that  had  ripped  a  huge  area  of  investment 
and  exploitation  out  of  the  world  market.  That  the  workers 
state  held  out  as  a  bastion  of  world  revolution  for  five  years 
in  isolation  was  a  major  historical  accomplishment;  that  in 
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Soviet  Left  Oppositionists  in 
Siberian  exile,  1928,  demonstrate 
on  anniversary  of  Botshievik 
Revolution.  Center  banner 
proclaims,  "Long  Live  the 
Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat." 


degenerated  form  the  state  issuing  from  October  was  main- 
tained for  almost  70  years  is  testimony  to  the  incredible 
economic  power  of  a  planned  and  collectivized  economy, 
despite  the  mismanagement  of  the  Stalinist  bureaucratic 
caste  which  seized  power  from  the  working  class  in  early 
1924.  The  continued  historical  reverberation  of  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution  was  illustrated  by  the  overthrow  of  capitalism  and 
the  creation  of  deformed  workers  states  in  the  Stalinist  image 
in  East  Europe,  China,  North  Korea,  Vietnam  and  Cuba. 

A  decisive  factor  in  the  degeneration  of  the  Russian  Rev- 
olution was  the  outcome  of  the  revolutionary  economic  and 
political  crisis  which  rocked  Germany,  WWI's  defeated 
power,  in  1923  when  French  troops  invaded  the  Ruhr  indus- 
trial region  seeking  payment  of  war  reparations.  At  the  end  of 
1918  in  the  midst  of  an  unfolding  revolution,  the  nucleus  of 
the  German  Communist  Party  (KPD) — the  Spartacist  group 
led  by  Rosa  Luxemburg  and  Karl  Liebknecht — had  split  from 
Karl  Kautsky's  centrist  USPD.  Kautsky's  party  used  pseudo- 
Marxist  rhetoric  to  mask  its  social-pacifism  and  opportunist 
practice,  providing  an  essential  cover  for  the  outright  refor- 
mist Social  Democrats  (SPD).  The  revolution  of  1918-1919 
was  shipwrecked  by  the  KPD's  failure  to  separate  itself  from 
Kautsky  earlier,  but  subsequent  events  were  to  prove  that 
even  afterward  the  party's  programmatic  and  ideological 
break  with  Kautsky's  centrism  was  far  from  complete.  The 
problem  was  only  exacerbated  by  the  murders  of  Luxemburg 
and  Liebknecht  in  early  1919.  It  was  not  the  leaders  of  the 
fledgling  German  Communist  Party  who  answered  Kautsky's 
savage  attacks  against  the  Russian  Revolution,  but  Lenin  in 
The  Proletarian  Revolution  and  the  Renegade  Kautsky 
(1918)  and  Trotsky  in  Between  Red  and  White  (1922).  These 
works  were  written  while  their  authors  ran  the  Soviet  state, 
fought  the  Civil  War  against  the  Whites,  and  inspired  and  led 
the  Third  International.  The  failure  of  the  German  party  to 
even  attempt  a  proletarian  insurrection  in  the  revolutionary 
year  1923  spread  demoralization  in  the  Soviet  working  class 
and  prepared  the  way  for  Stalin's  victory  early  the  next  year. 
As  Trotsky  so  powerfully  explicated  in  his  Lessons  of  Octo- 
ber (1924),  the  incapacity  of  the  KPD  in  1923  proved  in  the 
negative  that  the  problem  of  revolutionary  leadership  is  the 
decisive  question  of  the  imperialist  epoch. 

In  its  compulsion  to  destroy  the  world's  first  workers 
state,  world  imperialism  enjoyed  the  assistance  of  its  social- 
democratic  lackeys  and  of  many  others  to  their  left.  From 
Karl  Kautsky,  to  anarchists  hostile  to  the  dictatorship  of  the 


proletariat,  to  Max  Shachtman,  who  split  from  the  American 
Trotskyist  movement  in  1939-40,  to  the  now-defunct  Maoist 
movement,  all  kinds  of  forces  have  put  forward  all  kinds  of 
explanations  over  the  years  purporting  to  show  that  the  USSR 
was  some  kind  of  "capitalist"  or  "new  class"  society.  The  rise 
of  the  brutal,  conservative  Stalinist  bureaucracy,  sowing 
revulsion  and  confusion  in  the  ranks  of  class-conscious 
workers  everywhere,  was  a  great  gift  to  anti-socialist  ideo- 
logues and  their  "left"  tails  who  sought  justification  for  mak- 
ing common  cause  with  capitalist  imperialism  in  the  name  of 
"democracy." 

Today  the  best-known  variant  of  such  currents  is  the 
international  tendency  headed  by  Tony  Cliff  and  the  British 
Socialist  Workers  Party,  whose  affiliates  include  the  Interna- 
tional Socialist  Organization  (ISO)  in  the  U.S.  The  Cliffites 
(and  their  numerous  offshoots,  such  as  Workers  Power) 
stand  in  the  direct  tradifion  of  Max  Shachtman's  fundamen- 
tal break  from  Trotskyism  over  the  program  of  uncondi- 
tional military  defense  of  the  Soviet  degenerated  workers 
state  against  external  imperialist  attack  or  internal  attempts 
at  capitalist  restoration.  This  illustrates  unambiguously  that 
state  capitalist  "theory"  is  a  bridge  to  reconcile  supposed 
"socialists"  with  their  own  ruling  class. 

The  "new  class"  theories  of  these  renegades  from  Trot- 
skyism like  Shachtman  and  Cliff  were  an  attempt  to  justify 
their  betrayal  of  the  class  interests  of  the  proletariat  and  their 
own  reconciliation  with  capitalism  by  denying  the  working- 
class  nature  of  the  Soviet  degenerated  workers  state  and  the 
post- WW II  East  European  deformed  workers  states.  In  real- 
ity these  "theories"  were  nothing  but  attempts — dressed  up 
in  pseudo-Marxist  terminology — to  conceal  their  real  pro- 
gram of  capitulation  to  anti-communist  bourgeois  public 
opinion  and  the  renunciation  of  a  proletarian  revolutionary 
perspective. 

Thus,  Shachtman's  abandonment  of  unconditional  defense 
of  the  USSR  was  precipitated  by  his  capitulation  to  popular- 
frontist  petty-bourgeois  public  opinion  following  the  Soviet- 
German  pact  in  1939.  In  1950,  Tony  Cliff  broke  from  the 
Trotskyist  Fourth  International  on  the  same  question  of 
defensism,  this  fime  precipitated  by  the  anti-communist  Cold 
War  hysteria  that  accompanied  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
War.  Cliff  reneged  on  the  Trotskyist  position  of  unconditional 
military  defense  of  the  Chinese  and  North  Korean  deformed 
workers  states  against  imperialist  attack,  which  took  the  form 
of  a  multi-nation  "police  action"  under  the  auspices  of  the 
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Der  Spiegel 


Reiser/Bilderberg 

Capitalist  restoration  in  the  former  deformed  and  degener- 
ated worlters  states  lias  brought  unemployment  and  poverty 
to  millions:  dismantling  of  East  German  industry  (left),  elderly 
women  selling  their  possessions  at  Moscow  street  market. 


United  Nations.  This  was  a  cowardly  capitulation  to  the  Brit- 
ish bourgeoisie  and  its  social-democratic  lackeys:  it  was  a 
Labour  government  that  dispatched  British  troops  to  Korea. 

While  Cliff's  "theory"  of  state  capitalism  differs  inter- 
nally from  the  "bureaucratic  collectivist"  theory  of  Max 
Shachtman  and  originated  a  decade  later,  what  they  have  in 
common  is  their  service  as  vehicles  for  dumping  the  Trot- 
skyist  program  of  unconditional  defense  of  the  degenerated 
or  deformed  workers  states  from  imperialist  attack.  Each 
took  place  on  different  national  political  terrains.  Shacht- 
man, operating  in  the  U.S.  during  Roosevelt's  "New  Deal" 
on  the  eve  of  World  War  II,  reflected  the  Orwellian  view  of 
the  "horrors  of  totalitarianism"  represented  by  Hitler  and 
Stalin,  which  gripped  the  petty-bourgeois  milieus  to  which 
he  was  responsive;  Cliff  was  accommodating  to  the  rotten 
British  Labour  Party — which  Lenin  described  as  a  "bour- 
geois workers  party" — at  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
War.  Thus  each  in  its  own  time  represented  an  accommoda- 
tion to  its  own  bourgeoisie's  anti-Sovietism. 

Little  has  been  heard  from  supporters  of  the  "theory"  of 
"bureaucratic  collectivism"  since  the  Shachtmanites  them- 
selves became  Cold  Warriors  in  the  extreme  right  wing  of 
American  social  democracy.  But  a  new  book  published  in 
Britain  by  Sean  Matgamna  is  attempting  to  revive  "bureau- 
cratic collectivism,"  publishing  texts  of  Shachtman  and 
the  Shachtmanites  in  a  collection  entitled  The  Fate  of  the 
Russian  Revolution:  Lost  Texts  of  Critical  Marxism  Volume  I 
(1999).  Even  as  selected  by  a  newfound  admirer  of  Shacht- 
man with  the  advantage  of  hindsight,  Matgamna's  volume 
contains  ample  material  demonstrating  the  profound  empti- 
ness of  his  mentor's  anti-Marxist  analysis  of  the  Stalinized 
USSR,  as  we  shall  see. 

"Socialism  in  One  Country" 

Though  the  Bolsheviks  repulsed  the  imperialist  invasions 
and  won  the  Civil  War,  the  young  Soviet  Republic  was  shack- 
led with  a  technically  and  socially  backward  agricultural 
base  and  it  lacked  the  resources  necessary  to  quickly  rebuild 
the  infrastructure  and  industries  devastated  by  the  imperial- 
ist and  Civil  wars.  The  proletariat  had  almost  ceased  to  exist, 
its  most  conscious  elements  killed  in  the  Civil  War  or  co- 


opted  into  the  state  and  party  apparatus.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  world's  first  workers  state  underwent  a  political 
counterrevolution  with  the  virtual  exclusion  of  the  Left 
Opposition  at  the  13th  Party  Conference  in  January  1924.  In 
the  degenerated  workers  state  that  emerged,  the  bureaucratic 
apparatus  headed  by  Stalin  did  not  destroy  the  socialized 
property  relations  but  usurped  political  power  from  the  pro- 
letariat. In  his  retrospective  analysis  of  the  bureaucracy, 
Trotsky  used  an  analogy  with  the  ouster  of  the  radical  Jaco- 
bins on  the  9th  of  Thermidor  during  the  French  Revolution: 
"Socially  the  proletariat  is  more  homogeneous  than  the  bour- 
geoisie, but  it  contains  within  itself  an  entire  series  of  strata 
that  become  manifest  with  exceptional  clarity  following  the 
conquest  of  power,  during  the  period  when  the  bureaucracy 
and  a  workers'  aristocracy  connected  with  it  begin  to  take 
form.  The  smashing  of  the  Left  Opposition  implied  in  the 
most  direct  and  immediate  sense  the  transfer  of  power  from 
the  hands  of  the  revolutionary  vanguard  into  the  hands  of  the 
more  conservative  elements  among  the  bureaucracy  and  the 
upper  crust  of  the  working  class.  The  year  1924 — that  was  the 
beginning  the  of  the  Soviet  Thermidor." 

—  "The  Workers  State,  Thermidor  and  Bonapartism" 
(1935) 

After  Lenin's  death,  also  in  January  1924,  the  Stalin  fac- 
tion flooded  the  Bolshevik  Party  with  nascent  bureaucratic 
elements  in  the  "Lenin  levy"  and  in  December  1924  put  for- 
ward the  false  dogma  of  "socialism  in  one  country."  "Social- 
ism in  one  country"  initially  represented  a  dead-end  road  of 
impossible  economic  autarky  and  isolationism.  Over  the 
course  of  the  next  period,  the  Communist  International's  pol- 
icies zigzagged  from  a  bureaucratic  centrism  which  dictated 
the  suicidal  subordination  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  to 
the  "national  bourgeoisie"  during  the  second  Chinese  Revo- 
lution of  1925-27,  to  the  "Third  Period"  sectarianism  which 
allowed  Hitler  to  come  to  power  in  Germany  in  1933  without 
a  fight,  to  the  overt  reformist  class  collaborationism  of  the 
People's  Front,  which  strangled  the  1936-37  Spanish  Revolu- 
tion. The  Stalin  faction  first  eliminated  its  rivals  within  the 
party,  then  the  Stalin  clique  purged  those  capable  of  challeng- 
ing it  within  the  faction.  As  the  bureaucratic  caste  represented 
by  the  Stalin  clique  attained  a  measure  of  historical  conscious- 
ness, "socialism  in  one  country"  became  the  ideological  jus- 
tification for  transforming  the  foreign  Communist  parties  into 
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bargaining  chips  in  an  illusory  search  for  "peaceful  coexis- 
tence" with  imperialism. 

Stalin  rigged  the  elections  to  the  13th  Party  Conference 
and,  in  subsequent  years,  unleashed  wave  upon  wave  of 
repression  and  purges  (see  "The  Stalinist  Thermidor,  the  Left 
Opposition  and  the  Red  Army,"  page  2).  The  ferocity  of 
Stalin's  repression  against  the  Left  Opposition,  against  for- 

,  mer  factional  allies  like  Zinoviev,  Kamenev  and  Bukharin, 
against  the  kulaks,  artists  and  intellectuals  stemmed  from 
Stalin's  recognition  that  his  regime  was  constantly  in  peril. 
To  continue  to  claim  the  heritage  of  the  Bolsheviks  while 
politically  expropriating  the  proletariat  and  overturning  the 
Bolsheviks'  internationalist  proletarian  program,  Stalin 

i    required  the  "Big  Lie"  backed  up  by  police-state  terror. 

The  capitalist  system  in  its  imperialist  decay  continued  to 
present  new  revolutionary  opportunities.  The  cyclical  eco- 
nomic crises  inherent  in  capitalism,  notably  the  Great  Depres- 
sion of  the  1930s  which  impelled  radicalization  among  the 
proletariat,  the  bourgeoisies'  contradictions  leading  to  fascist 
regimes  in  the  poorer  states  and  a  new  interimperialist  war  of 

'  mass  destruction  to  redivide  the  world — these  should  have 
been  again  the  mothers  of  revolution. 

!        The  West  European  Stalinists  emerged  from  World  War  II 

I     at  the  head  of  the  mass  organizations  of  militant  workers  of 

j  Italy,  France  and  elsewhere.  But  thanks  especially  to  the 
Stalinists'  class  collaboration,  the  American  imperialists 
were  able  to  restabilize  capitalism  in  West  Europe  and 
Japan.  A  quarter-century  later,  the  military  defeat  of  the 
American  imperialists  at  the  hands  of  the  Vietnamese  Stalin- 
ists, which  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  unified  Vietnamese 
deformed  workers  state,  severely  weakened  the  imperialists. 

!  The  late  1960s-early  1970s  saw  a  series  of  prerevolutionary 
and  revolutionary  situations  in  Europe — France  1968,  Italy 
1969,  Portugal  1975.  These  represented  the  best  opportu- 
nities for  proletarian  revolution  in  the  advanced  capitalist 
countries  since  the  immediate  post- WW II  period.  It  was  the 
pro-Moscow  Communist  parties  which  again  managed  to 
preserve  the  shaken  bourgeois  order  in  this  region.  Here  the 
counterrevolutionary  role  of  the  Western  Stalinist  parties 
contributed  immeasurably  to  the  subsequent  destruction 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 


The  final  undoing  of  the  gains  of  October  by  capitalist 
counterrevolution  in  1991-92  was  the  ultimate  confirmation 
of  the  impossibility  of  "socialism  in  one  country."  This  catas- 
trophe for  the  world  proletariat  has  profoundly  reshaped  the 
world  we  live  in.  Mass  impoverishment  and  ethnic  strife  have 
devastated  the  people  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  East 
Europe.  The  nominally  independent  nations  of  the  "Third 
World"  can  no  longer  maneuver  between  the  "two  superpow- 
ers" as  they  face  the  unrestrained  economic  exactions  and 
brute  military  force  of  the  imperialists.  With  interimperialist 
rivalries  no  longer  restrained  by  the  bourgeois  rulers'  shared 
commitment  to  anti-Sovietism,  the  workers  in  the  advanced 
capitalist  countries  face  intensified  attacks  aimed  at  achiev- 
ing greater  competitiveness  by  increasing  the  rate  of  exploi- 
tation of  labor.  Proletarian  consciousness  has  been  thrown 
back;  workers'  identification  of  their  class  interests  with  the 
ideals  of  socialism  is  at  a  nadir,  as  the  bourgeoisie  points  to 
the  collapse  of  Stalinism  as  "proof  that  "communism  is  dead." 

Capitalist  Counterrevolution: 
A  "Step  Sideways"? 

Today  Cliff's  U.S.  followers  unabashedly  declare:  "The 
revolutions  in  Eastern  Europe  were  a  step  sideways — from 
one  form  of  capitalism  to  another"  (Socialist  Worker,  23 
April  1999).  Don't  try  this  line  on  any  Russian  worker 
today.  The  unprecedented  economic  and  social  implosion 
now  occurring  in  the  territory  of  the  ex-USSR  is  the  real 
measure  of  just  how  historically  progressive  the  planned, 
collecfivized  economy  really  was.  In  the  chaotic  conditions 
of  post-Soviet  Russia,  the  laws  of  capitalism  have  resulted 
in  total  economic  collapse:  production  has  fallen  at  least  50 
percent  since  1991,  capital  investment  by  90  percent.  Today 
a  third  of  the  urban  labor  force  in  Russia  is  effectively 
unemployed;  75  percent  of  the  population  lives  below  or 
barely  above  subsistence  level  and  15  million  are  actually 
starving.  Life  expectancy  has  fallen  dramatically  and  now 
stands  at  a  mere  57  years  for  men,  below  what  it  was  a  cen- 
tury ago,  while  the  overall  population  actually  declined  by 
three  and  a  half  million  from  1992  to  1997. 

Statistics  alone  cannot  convey  the  scale  and  intensity  of 
immiseration.  The  infrastructures  of  production,  technology. 
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science,  transportation,  heating  and  sewage  have  disinte- 
grated. Malnutrition  has  become  the  norm  among  school- 
children. Some  two  million  children  have  been  abandoned 
by  families  who  can  no  longer  support  them.  The  delivery 
of  basic  services  like  electricity  and  water  has  become  spo- 
radic in  wide  areas  of  the  country.  With  the  disintegration  of 
the  former  state-run  system  of  universal  health  care,  dis- 
eases like  tuberculosis  are  rampant.  As  Trotsky  predicted, 
capitalist  restoration  has  reduced  the  USSR  to  a  pauperized 
wasteland  prey  to  all  the  ravages  of  imperialist  depredation. 

While  clinging  to  their  threadbare  theories,  the  Cliffites 
and  their  ilk  are  oddly  modest  about  their  real  contribution. 
The  restoration  of  capitalism  in  the  USSR  and  East  Europe 
was  the  implementation  of  their  program.  Like  Shachtman, 
who  supported  Washington's  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  of  Cuba, 
Cliff  &  Co.  did  their  utmost  to  seek  to  bring  victory  to  U.S. 
imperialism  in  the  Cold  War,  lusting  for  the  bloodying  of 
Soviet  forces  in  Afghanistan,  championing  the  "trade  union" 
credentials  of  Solidarnos'c — instrument  of  the  Vatican,  Wall 
Street  and  Western  social  democracy  for  capitalist  counter- 
revolution in  Poland — and  vicariously  dancing  with  the 
black  marketeers,  monarchists  and  yuppies  on  Yeltsin's  bar- 
ricades in  1991.  Socialist  Worker  (31  August  1991)  trum- 
peted Yeltsin's  victory:  "Communism  has  collapsed....  It  is  a 
fact  that  should  have  every  socialist  rejoicing."  Well,  now 
the  Cliffites  have  what  they  wanted. 

The  absurdity  of  "state  capitalist"  and  "bureaucratic  col- 
lectivist"  theories  is  manifest  in  light  of  the  simple  surrender 
of  the  Soviet  degenerated  workers  state  and  the  East  Euro- 
pean deformed  workers  states  by  the  disintegrating  Stalinist 
bureaucracy.  No  propertied  ruling  class  in  history  has  ever 
voluntarily  given  up  its  power.  Nonetheless  Cliff,  whose 
reworking  of  Kautsky's  "state  capitalism"  is  his  main  claim 
to  fame  as  a  "Marxist,"  is  now  claiming  that  the  counterrev- 
olution in  the  ex-USSR  confirmed  his  analysis.  In  an  article, 
"The  Test  of  Time,"  in  Socialist  Review  (July-August  1998), 
Cliff  claims  in  passing  that  the  "state  capitalist"  nature  of 
the  Stalinist  bureaucracy  was  shown  by  the  emergence  today 
of  some  of  the  former  bureaucrats  as  capitalists.  In  fact. 


Trotsky  pointed  out  in  his  seminal  works,  such  as  the  1936 
study  The  Revolution  Betrayed,  that  the  ruling  caste  had 
every  bourgeois  appetite  and  aspiration,  but  was  constrained 
from  implementing  them  by  the  socialized  property  forms 
of  the  degenerated  workers  state. 

Cliff  further  asserts  that  "If  Russia  was  a  socialist  country 
or  the  Stalinist  regime  was  a  workers'  state,  even  though  a 
degenerated  or  deformed  one,  the  collapse  of  Stalinism 
would  have  meant  that  a  counterrevolution  had  taken  place. 
In  such  circumstances,  workers  would  have  defended  a 
workers'  state  in  the  same  way  that  workers  always  defend 
their  unions,  however  right  wing  and  bureaucratic  they  may 
be,  against  those  who  are  trying  to  eliminate  the  union  alto- 
gether." The  ICL  has  extensively  analyzed  the  collapse  of 
Stalinist  bonapartism  in  Russia  in  our  1993  pamphlet  How 
the  Soviet  Workers  State  Was  Strangled,  as  well  as  in  the 
documents  by  Joseph  Seymour  and  Albert  St.  John  pub- 
lished in  Spartacist  No.  45-46  (Winter  1990-91).  In  a  capi- 
talist state  changes  of  political  regime  have  little  effect  on 
the  anarchistic  bourgeois  economy,  which  tends  to  function 
automatically.  In  contrast  the  proletarian  revolution  transfers 
the  productive  forces  directly  to  the  state  it  has  created.  A 
planned  socialist  economy  is  built  consciously  and  its  contin- 
ued existence  is  inseparable  from  the  political  character  of 
the  state  power  that  defends  it.  The  fact  that  the  Soviet  prole- 
tariat did  not  fight  the  counterrevolution  is  testimony  to  the 
systematic  destruction  of  proletarian  consciousness  by  the 
bureaucracy.  And  as  Trotsky  noted  in  The  Third  Interna- 
tional After  Lenin  (1928):  "If  an  army  capitulates  to  the 
enemy  in  a  critical  situation  without  a  battle,  then  this  capit- 
ulation completely  takes  the  place  of  a  'decisive  battle,'  in 
politics  as  in  war." 

The  Cliffites,  little  different  from  the  Shachtmanites,  ulti- 
mately view  disembodied  "power,"  rather  than  economics, 
as  decisive.  For  them,  the  strength  and  presumed  permanence 
of  Stalinist  rule  flowed  from  the  undeniable  ruthlessness  of 
its  repression.  Motivated  by  a  profound  pessimism  regarding 
the  revolutionary  capacity  of  the  working  class,  these  rene- 
gades from  Trotskyism  mouth  the  same  propaganda  as  the 
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open  bourgeois  apologists  for  capitalism,  who  claimed  that 
Stalin's  "totalitarianism"  guaranteed  the  Russian  workers 
would  never  again  wage  any  struggle  for  their  own  interests, 
unlike  the  workers  in  the  "democratic"  West. 

To  elevate  "democracy"  to  the  ultimate  progressive- his- 
torical goal  irrespective  of  its  class  content  is  the  oldest  trick 
in  the  book  for  defenders  of  the  bourgeois  order.  In  The 
Proletarian  Revolution  and  the  Renegade  Kautsky,  Lenin 
heaped  scorn  on  the  Kautskyite  centrists — who  were  to 
return  to  the  Social  Democratic  party  of  Ebert,  Noske  and 
Scheidemann  in  1922 — for  "cringing  before  the  bourgeoi- 
sie, adapting  themselves  to  the  bourgeois  parliamentary 
system,  keeping  silent  about  the  bourgeois  character  of  mod- 
ern democracy."  For  a  Marxist,  Lenin  noted,  "the  form  of 
democracy,  is  one  thing,  and  the  class  content  of  the  given 
institution  is  another." 

The  Class  Nature  of  the  Soviet  State 

Trotsky's  understanding  of  the  bureaucracy  as  a  corrosive 
ruling  caste,  not  a  possessing  class  but  an  excrescence  upon 
the  state  and  institutions  issuing  from  October,  defined  the 
manifest  contradictions  which  ultimately  doomed  Stalinism. 
As  a  kind  of  global  middleman  balancing  between  a  state 
based  on  collectivized  property  forms  and  the  world  impe- 
rialist order,  its  rule  was  brittle  and  fundamentally  unstable. 
In  "The  Class  Nature  of  the  Soviet  State"  (1933),  Trotsky 
asserted: 

"The  class  has  an  exceptionally  important  and,  rhoreover,  a 
scientifically  restricted  meaning  to  a  Marxist.  A  class  is 
defined  not  by  its  participation  in  the  distribution  of  the 
national  income  alone,  but  by  its  independent  role  in  the  gen- 
eral structure  of  the  economy  and  by  its  independent  roots  in 
the  economic  foundation  of  society.  Each  class  (the  feudal 
nobility,  the  peasantry,  the  petty  bourgeoisie,  the  capitalist 
bourgeoisie  and  the  proletariat)  works  out  its  own  special 
forms  of  property.  The  bureaucracy  lacks  all  these  social 
traits.  It  has  no  independent  position  in  the  process  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution.  It  has  no  independent  property  roots.  Its 
functions  relate  basically  to  the  political  technique  of  class 
rule.... 

"Nevertheless,  the  privileges  of  the  bureaucracy  by  themselves 
do  not  change  the  bases  of  the  Soviet  society,  because  the 
bureaucracy  derives  its  privileges  not  from  any  special  prop- 
erty relations  peculiar  to  it  as  a  'class,'  but  from  those  prop- 
erty relations  that  have  been  created  by  the  October  Revolu- 
tion and  that  are  fundamentally  adequate  for  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat. 

"To  put  it  plainly,  insofar  as  the  bureaucracy  robs  the  people 
(and  this  is  done  in  various  ways  by  every  bureaucracy),  we 
have  to  deal  not  with  class  exploitation,  in  the  scientific  sense 
of  the  word,  but  with  social  parasitism,  although  on  a  very 
large  scale." 

As  against  Trotsky's  Marxist  view,  all  manner  of  anti- 
revolutionary  forces  imbued  the  Stalinist  ruling  elite  with 
some  substantial  solidity.  Notable  among  these  were,  of 
course,  the  Stalinist  ideologues  themselves,  who  claimed  to 
be  securely  "building  socialism"  within  their  own  borders 
(until  they  finally  discovered  the  alleged  inevitability,  indeed 
the  superiority  of  capitalism).  //  the  final  undoing  of  the 
October  Revolution  confirms  Trotsky's  analysis  and  program 
only  in  the  negative,  it  at  least  exposes  as  threadbare  all 
notions  of  Stalinism  as  a  stable  system. 

Shachtman  ridiculed  Trotsky's  warnings  that  in  the 
absence  of  proletarian  polifical  revolution  the  Stalinists  were 
entirely  capable  of  liquidating  the  workers  state: 

"Trotsky  assigned  to  Stalinism,  to  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy, 
the  role  of  undermining  the  economic  foundations  of  the 
workers'  state.  By  gradually  de-national i/.ing  the  means  of 
production  and  exchange,  loosening  the  monopoly  of  foreign 


trade,  Stalinism  would  pave  the  way  for  the  restoration  of  pri- 
vate property  and  capitalism....  Nothing  of  the  sort  occurred." 

—  Max  Shachtman,  "The  Counter-revolutionary 
Revolution,"  New  International,  July  1943, 
reprinted  in  Matgamna,  ed..  The  Fate  of  the 
Russian  Revolution 

But  that  is  exactly  what  did  occur  in  the  USSR  and  East 
Europe — a  historic  defeat  which  the  authentic  Trotskyists 
fought  to  prevent. 

The  "Russian  Question"  and  the 
Trotsltyist  Program 

Trotsky  fought  to  unconditionally  defend  the  workers 
state  issuing  from  the  October  Revolution  against  and 
despite  the  Stalinist  caste  which  usurped  political  power 
from  the  Soviet  working  class  in  1923-24.  The  bureaucracy 
retained  power  only  through  a  combination  of  terror  and 
lies,  atomizing  and  demoralizing  the  Soviet  proletariat,  sub- 
verting the  planned  and  collectivized  economy,  blocking  in 
the  name  of  "socialism  in  one  country"  the  possibilities  for 
extending  the  gains  of  October  through  proletarian  revolu- 
tions internationally.  As  Trotsky  explained: 

"Two  opposite  tendencies  are  growing  up  out  of  the  depth  of 
the  Soviet  regime.  To  the  extent  that,  in  contrast  to  a  decaying 
capitalism,  it  develops  the  productive  forces,  it  is  preparing 
the  economic  basis  of  socialism.  To  the  extent  that,  for  the 
benefit  of  an  upper  stratum,  it  carries  to  more  and  more 
extreme  expression  bourgeois  norms  of  distribution,  it  is  pre- 
paring a  capitalist  restoration.  This  contrast  between  forms  of 
property  and  norms  of  distribution  cannot  grow  indefinitely. 
Either  the  bourgeois  norm  must  in  one  form  or  another  spread 
to  the  means  of  production,  or  the  norms  of  distribution  must 
be  brought  into  correspondence  with  the  socialist  property 
system." 

—  The  Revolution  Betrayed  (1936) 

Trotsky  understood  the  situation  very  clearly:  either  a 
political  revolufion  by  the  Soviet  proletariat  would  over- 
throw the  bureaucratic  caste  that  had  usurped  political 
power  or  the  bureaucracy  would  eventually  prepare  the  way 
for  capitalist  restoration  as  it  sought  to  guarantee  its  privi- 
leges by  converting  itself  into  a  new  possessing  class.  But 
meanwhile  it  was  the  urgent  task  of  every  class-conscious 
worker  in  the  world  to  unconditionally  defend  the  workers 
state  and  the  Soviet  workers  from  the  external  military 
attacks  of  imperialism  or  internal  attempts  at  capitalist  resto- 
ration. But  there  were  those  who  capitulated  to  the  pressures 
of  bourgeois  anti-Sovietism  and  abandoned  their  revolution- 
ary duty  to  unconditionally  defend  the  first  workers  state,  in 
spite  of  its  bureaucratic  degeneration,  claiming  that  to  do  so 
would  be  an  endorsement  of  Stalinism,  falsely  equating  the 
parasitic  bureaucracy  with  the  Soviet  workers  state.  In  1934, 
Trotsky  insisted: 

"We  have  been  informed  by  various  sources  that  there  is  a  ten- 
dency among  our  friends  in  Paris  to  deny  the  proletarian 
nature  of  the  USSR,  to  demand  that  there  be  complete  democ- 
racy in  the  USSR,  including  the  legalization  of  the  Menshe- 
viks,  etc.... 

"The  Mensheviks  are  the  representatives  of  bourgeois  restora- 
tion and  we  are  for  the  defense  of  the  workers'  state  by  every 
means  possible.  Anyone  who  had  proposed  that  we  not  sup- 
port the  British  miners'  strike  of  1926  or  the  recent  large-scale 
strikes  in  the  United  States  with  all  available  means  on  the 
ground  that  the  leaders  of  the  strikes  were  for  the  most  part 
scoundrels,  would  have  been  a  traitor  to  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican workers.  Exactly  the  same  thing  applies  to  the  USSR!" 

—  Trotsky,  "No  Compromise  on  the  Russian 
Question,"  11  November  1934 

And  Trotsky  warned:  "Every  political  tendency  that  waves 
its  hand  hopelessly  at  the  Soviet  Union,  under  the  pretext  of 
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its  'nonproletarian'  character,  runs  the  risk  of  becoming  the 
passive  instrument  of  imperialism"  ('The  Class  Nature  of  the 
Soviet  State,"  October  1933).  Ostensible  "socialists"  of  the 
Shachtman/Cliff/Matgamna  stripe  go  far  beyond  being  mere 
passive  instruments. 

In  sharp  distinction  to  the  gibberish  of  Shachtman/ClifT, 
Trotsky  advanced  a  precise  Marxist  analysis  of  the  USSR 
under  the  rule  of  Stalin.  He  attacked  the  notion  that  "from 
the  present  Soviet  regime  only  a  transition  to  socialism  is 
possible.  In  reality  a  backslide  to  capitalism  is  wholly  pos- 
sible." He  noted: 

"The  Soviet  Union  is  a  contradictory  society  halfway  between 
capitalism  and  socialism,  in  which:  (a)  the  productive  forces 
are  still  far  from  adequate  to  give  the  state  property  a  socialist 
character;  (b)  the  tendency  toward  primitive  accumulation 
created  by  want  breaks  out  through  innumerable  pores  of  the 
planned  economy;  (c)  norms  of  distribution  preserving  a  bour- 
geois character  lie  at  the  basis  of  a  new  differentiation  of  soci- 
ety; (d)  the  economic  growth,  while  slowly  bettering  the  situa- 
tion of  the  toilers,  promotes  a  swift  formation  of  privileged 
strata;  (e)  exploiting  the  social  antagonisms,  a  bureaucracy  has 
converted  itself  into  an  uncontrolled  caste  alien  to  socialism; 
(0  the  social  revolution,  betrayed  by  the  ruling  party,  still 
exists  in  property  relations  and  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
toiling  masses;  (g)  a  further  development  of  the  accumulating 
contradictions  can  as  well  lead  to  socialism  as  back  to  capital- 
ism; (h)  on  the  road  to  capitalism  the  counterrevolution  would 
have  to  break  the  resistance  of  the  workers;  (i)  on  the  road  to 
socialism  the  workers  would  have  to  overthrow  the  bureauc- 
racy. In  the  last  analysis,  the  question  will  be  decided  by  a 
struggle  of  living  social  forces,  both  on  the  national  and  the 
world  arena." 

—  The  Revolution  Betrayed 

The  Stalinist  bureaucracy  was  an  unstable  caste  resting 
parasitically  on  the  socialized  foundations  of  the  workers 
state,  which  it  was  at  times  compelled  to  defend.  This  con- 
tradictory character  was  evident  even  in  the  last  years  of  the 
Brezhnev  regime,  with  the  Soviet  military  intervention  into 
Afghanistan  against  a  CIA-backed  insurgency  by  woman- 
hating  Islamic  reactionaries.  It  was  reflected  as  well  over 
the  question  of  Soviet  support  to  the  1984-85  British  miners 
strike,  which  was  backed  by  old-time  Stalinists  like  foreign 
minister  Andrei  Gromyko  and  opposed  by  younger  elements 
around  Gorbachev,  at  the  time  the  number-two  figure  in  the 
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Kremlin  regime.  Conversely,  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops  from  Afghanistan,  appeasing  imperialism  at  the  very 
borders  of  the  USSR,  was  a  tip-off  that  the  Stalinists  would 
soon  renounce  any  intention  of  defending  the  Soviet  Union 
itself  against  imperialism. 

Irrespective  of  any  subjective  ideological  commitment  to 
socialized  property  on  the  part  of  the  bureaucracy,  the  laws 
of  economic  motion  in  a  degenerated  or  a  deformed  workers 
state  differ  from  those  operating  under  capitalism.  An  indus- 
trial manager  in  the  USSR  obeyed  fundamentally  different 
economic  imperatives  than  a  Russian  capitalist  today,  even  if 
they  happen  to  be  the  same  individual.  The  goal  of  a  capital- 
ist is  to  maximize  profits,  i.e.,  the  difference  between  costs 
of  production  and  market  price.  The  main  goal  of  a  Soviet 
factory  director,  on  which  his  future  career  depended,  was 
maximizing  the  planned  output  of  goods,  although  often  to 
the  detriment  of  quality  and  variety.  The  system  thus  gener- 
ated full  employment  In  fact,  Soviet  enterprises  were  typi- 
cally overmanned  And  despite  bureaucratic  mismanage- 
ment and  corruption,  the  planned,  collectivized  economy 
provided  for  universal  medical  care,  housing,  education, 
childcare  and  vacations,  which  were  possible  only  because 
capitalism  had  been  expropriated. 

It  is  indicative  that,  unlike  a  ruling  class,  the  Stalinist 
bureaucracy  could  not  elaborate  a  new  ideology  justifying 
its  privileges.  Even  at  the  grotesque  and  murderous  heights 
of  the  "cult  of  personality,"  Stalin,  having  murdered  all  of 
Lenin's  comrades,  could  never  cease  to  claim  to  be  Lenin's 
successor.  In  contrast,  the  restoration  of  capitalism  in  the 
Soviet  Union  was  accompanied  by  an  open  embrace  of  cap- 
italist ideology:  communism  was  an  experiment  that  failed, 
the  magic  of  the  market  means  prosperity,  Stalin  was  worse 
than  Hitler,  etc. 

Noting  that  the  world's  most  advanced  capitalist  econo- 
mies remained  more  productive  than  the  Soviet  economy, 
Trotsky  observed  that  the  power  of  cheap  commodities 
would  ultimately  prove  more  dangerous  to  the  USSR  than 
open  military  hostilities.  While  strikingly  prophetic,  this 
observation  was  merely  based  on  the  basic  Marxist  under- 
standing that  socialism  must  be  built  as  a  world  system. 

As  long  as  Wall  Street  financiers, 
German  industrialists  and  Japanese 
zaibatsu  own  most  of  the  productive 
wealth  on  this  planet,  the  communist 
vision  of  a  classless  and  stateless  soci- 
ety cannot  be  realized  anywhere.  The 
question,  for  Trotsky,  was:  will  the 
workers  overthrow  the  bureaucracy,  or 
will  the  bureaucracy  devour  the  workers 
state?  There  was  nothing  abstract  about 
this  question;  Trotsky  devoted  his  life, 
until  his  murder  by  Stalin,  to  seeking  to 
rally  the  proletariat  in  the  USSR  and 
internationally  to  the  defense  of  the 
gains  of  October,  not  least  through  the 
fight  for  new  October  Revolutions. 

The  Genesis  and  Evolution 
of  Shachtman's  "Bureaucratic 
Collectivism" 

The  genesis  of  Shachtman's  "new 
class"  theory  of  the  USSR  was  in  the 
abandonment  by  part  of  the  American 
Trotskyist  party  of  the  unconditional 
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International  Trotskyist  movement  fought  for  unconditional  military  defense  of  USSR  during  World  War  II.  1941 
headline  from  French  Trotskyist  press  (center)  reads:  "To  Save  the  USSR,  All  Power  to  Workers  and  Peasants 
Committees!"  American  SWP's  Militant  on  19  July  1941  (top  left)  featured  Soviet  defensist  slogan  above  the 
masthead;  13  August  1942  front-page  article  (at  right)  recalled  Trotsky's  role  as  founder  of  Red  Army. 


military  defense  of  the  Soviet  Union  when  it  counted.  The 
precipitant  was  the  1939  Stalin-Hitler  pact,  which  had  a  dra- 
matic effect  on  the  milieus  of  petty-bourgeois  "progressives," 
who  in  the  previous  period  of  the  popular  front  honeymoon 
with  Roosevelt's  "New  Deal"  had  seen  themselves  as  in  some 
sense  "friends"  of  the  Soviet  Union,  while  in  reality  still 
maintaining  their  fundamental  loyalty  to  American  "democ- 
racy." Max  Shachtman,  James  Burnham  and  Martin  Abem, 
all  members  of  the  leading  committee  of  the  American  Trot- 
skyist party,  the  Socialist  Workers  Party  (SWP),  came 
together  in  1939-40  to  challenge  the  longstanding  Trotskyist 
program  of  Soviet  defensism.  Because  of  the  conditions 
created  by  the  war  in  Europe,  the  struggle  in  the  American 
section  became  a  surrogate  for  a  fight  in  the  Fourth  Interna- 
tional as  a  whole. 

Leon  Trotsky,  in  the  last  major  factional  battle  of  his  life, 
led  the  counterattack  against  the  Shachtmanites.  In  a  series 
of  devastating  polemics,  subsequently  published  by  the 
SWP  as  In  Defense  of  Marxism  (1942),  Trotsky  insisted  that 
Stalin's  diplomatic  and  military  alliance  with  Hitler  changed 
nothing  of  the  class  character  of  the  Soviet  degenerated 
workers  state  which  he  had  analyzed  in  The  Revolution 
Betrayed.  Trotsky  exposed  how  the  U.S.  minority  in  the 
SWP  had,  in  abandoning  Soviet  defensism,  abandoned  the 
theoretical  underpinnings  of  revolutionary  Marxism  itself. 
He  ridiculed  the  American  minority's  argument  that  to  mili- 
tarily defend  the  USSR  in  Finland  and  Poland  constituted 
political  support  to  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy. 

Soviet  defensism  had  been  a  continual  source  of  dispute 
within  the  Trotskyist  movement.  In  the  1939-40  fight, 
Trotsky  restated  arguments  he  had  made  in  1929  against 
those  Left  Oppositionists  who  refused  to  defend  the  USSR 
against  China  in  the  dispute  over  the  Chinese  Eastern  Rail- 
road; against  Hugo  Urbahns,  who  generalized  from  this 
position  to  declare  the  Soviet  Union  "state  capitalist"; 
against  Yvan  Craipeau  in  France,  who  insisted  in  1937  that 
the  Soviet  bureaucracy  was  a  new  ruling  class;  against 
James  Burnham  and  Joe  Carter,  who  started  out  on  their 
revisionist  path  in  1937  by  arguing  that  the  USSR  could 
no  longer  be  considered  a  workers  state,  though  (until  the 
Stalin-Hitler  pact)  they  claimed  to  be  defensist  of  the  col- 
lectivized property  and  planned  economy. 

It  was  the  Shachtmanites'  bowing  to  the  pressure  of  bour- 
geois public  opinion  which  was  the  real  basis  for  their  flight 
from  the  Fourth  International's  program.  James  P.  Cannon, 


the  founder  of  American  Trotskyism,  in  his  1939-40  writings, 
later  published  in  the  book  The  Struggle  for  a  Proletarian 
Party,  the  companion  volume  to  Trotsky's  In  Defense  of 
Marxism,  exposed  the  link  between  the  Shachtmanites'  pol- 
itics and  their  base  among  vacillating  petty-bourgeois  layers 
of  the  party  who  had  not  broken  from  their  historic  milieus. 
In  fact,  the  anti-Cannon  bloc  of  1939-40  had  no  coherent 
analysis  of  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  state.  James  Burnham  had 
come  to  view  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  new  form  of  class  soci- 
ety; already  openly  sneering  at  dialectical  materialism,  he 
was  within  months  to  abandon  his  erstwhile  factional  allies 
and  the  Marxist  movement  altogether.  Abern  and  his  clique 
claimed  to  view  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  degenerated  workers 
state,  but  they  had  a  long  history  of  always  putting  petty 
organizational  grievances  against  the  Cannon  "regime" 
above  revolutionary  program  or  principle.  Shachtman 
claimed  not  to  have  a  position  on  the  Soviet  state,  arguing  that 
in  any  case  this  was  immaterial  to  the  "concrete"  question  at 
hand.  In  one  of  his  last  documents  as  an  SWP  member,  he 
claimed  that  if  the  USSR  was  ever  really  threatened  with 
imperialist  invasion,  he  would  defend  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  opposition  bloc  fell  apart  less  than  a  month  after 
Shachtman  et  al.  exited  the  SWP,  to  found  the  Workers  Party 
(WP).  Burnham  denounced  Marxism  and  decamped  to  his 
bourgeois  academic  haunts,  going  on  to  write  The  Manage- 
rial Revolution  (1941),  which  identified  Hitler's  Germany  and 
Stalin's  Russia  as  the  harbingers  of  a  new,  bureaucratic  class 
society.  Shachtman  and  his  followers  (with  Abern  continuing 
his  clique  maneuvering  until  his  death  in  1947)  also  went  on 
to  generalize  their  initial  flinch,  characterizing  the  USSR  as 
a  new  form  of  class  society,  "bureaucratic  collectivism." 

The  Shachtman  minority  had  counted  on  the  support  of 
some  40  percent  of  the  party  and  the  majority  of  the  SWP's 
youth  organization,  i.e.,  some  800  members.  By  the  fall  of 
1940,  the  WP  claimed  only  323  members.  This  produced  a 
"dead  cat  bounce"  effect:  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  early 
Workers  Party  moved  to  the  left  of  the  original  petty- 
bourgeois  opposition,  as  the  more  right-wing  elements — 
with  Burnham  in  the  lead — simply  took  the  opportunity  of 
the  split  from  the  SV/P  to  exit  from  the  field  of  politics  alto- 
gether. During  WWII,  the  WP  was  a  left-centrist  formation, 
groping  toward  a  full-blown  theory  to  justify  their  flight 
from  Soviet  defensism. 

When  Hitler  turned  on  Stalin  (as  Trotsky  had  predicted) 
and  invaded  the  USSR  in  June  1941,  there  was  a  fight  in  the 
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WP  over  whether  to  defend  the  Soviet  Union;  a  handful 
of  WP  youth  in  Los  Angeles  went  back  to  the  SWP  when 
the  WP  failed  to  make  good  on  Shachtman's  earlier  declara- 
tion that  he  would  defend  the  USSR  in  case  of  invasion.  The 
WP's  position  of  class  neutrality  in  the  war  between  Ger- 
many and  the  USSR  represented  another  giant  step  toward 
the  WP's  consolidation  of  its  revisionist  course. 

But  the  USSR-U.S.  alliance  after  June  1941  put  into 
abeyance  domestic  anti-Sovietism  and  allowed  for  a  rela- 
tively leftist  presentation  of  the  "Third  Camp."  With  the 
opening  of  the  war  industries  the  previously  chronically 
unemployed  petty-bourgeois  WP  youth  were  able  to  get 
industrial  jobs  and  were  a  real  factor  in  the  trade  unions, 
competing  with  the  SWP  as  a  class-struggle  opposition  to 
the  social-patriots  in  the  Rooseveltian  trade-union  bureauc- 
racy and  the  Stalinist  Communist  Party.  The  WP  considered 
itself  a  section  of  the  Fourth  International;  at  the  end  of  the 
war  there  were  abortive  "unity"  negotiations  between  the 
WP  and  SWP 

In  1948,  Shachtman  definitively  turned  his  back  on  the 
Fourth  International,  reflecting  his  rapid  rightward  motion 
in  the  face  of  renewed  bourgeois  anti-Sovietism  with  the 
onset  of  the  Cold  War.  In  1949,  the  Workers  Party,  no  longer 
aspiring  to  the  leadership  of  the  American  working  class, 
changed  its  name  to  the  Independent  Socialist  League  (ISL); 
most  of  the  WP  youth  had  long  since  left  the  unions  for 
graduate  school  and  petty-bourgeois  careers.  The  press  run 
of  the  Shachtmanite  paper  Labor  Action,  which  had  been 
20,000-25,000  in  the  midst  of  WWII,  plummeted  to  just 
over  3,000  by  1953.  The  ISL  were  vicarious  social  demo- 
crats, advancing  the  possibility  of  a  peaceful  road  to  social- 
ism in  Attlee's  post-war  Britain  and  trying  to  pressure  Auto- 
workers  bureaucrat  Walter  Reuther  to  form  a  labor  party. 
But  the  AFL  and  CIO  bureaucracies  were  in  the  vanguard  of 
the  anti-Communist  crusade.  By  the  time  of  their  liquidation 
into  the  dregs  of  American  social  democracy  in  1958,  the 
Shachtmanites  were  declaring,  "We  do  not  subscribe  to  any 
creed  known  as  Leninism  or  defined  as  such.  We  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  any  creed  known  as  Trotskyism  or  defined  as  such" 
(New  International,  Spring-Summer  1958).  They  soon  dis- 
integrated, with  Shachtman  and  his  closest  co-thinkers  end- 
ing up  alongside  George  Meany  in  the  most  anti-Communist 
right  wing  of  the  Democrats,  while  Michael  Harrington 
gravitated  to  the  more  liberal  wing  of  the  Democrats  and 
Hal  Draper  mucked  around  in  the  Berkeley  New  Left,  help- 
ing to  found  the  Independent  Socialists,  precursor  to  the 
American  ISO. 

A  Program  Wrapped  in  a  "Theory" 

While  the  Cliffite  version  of  "state  capitalism"  is  today 
better  known  on  the  left  than  the  earlier  "bureaucratic  col- 
lectivism," the  difference  between  the  two  theories  is  more  a 
matter  of  context  than  of  fundamental  content.  Cliffism  is 
the  British  analog  to  American  Shachtmanism,  based  on  an 
identical  political  impulse  and  program  but  expressed  on  a 
different  national  terrain. 

The  British  Trotskyist  movement  was  already  deeply  frag- 
mented and  buried  in  the  ruling  Labour  Party  when  Cliff 
bowed  to  the  pressures  of  imperialism's  Cold  War  offensive 
during  the  Korean  War.  Hence  the  fight  against  Cliff's  revi- 
sionism was  not  the  definitive  polarization  between  petty- 
bourgeois  and  proletarian  tendencies  that  the  1940  fight  had 
been  for  American  Trotskyism.  But  Cliff's  break  with  revo- 


lutionary Marxism  was  if  anything  more  programmatically 
decisive.  Cliff  had  already  declared  his  intention  to  put  a 
minus  sign  over  the  whole  Soviet  experience,  working  out 
the  "state  capitalist"  theoretical  justificafion  for  his  abandon- 
ment of  the  defense  of  the  world's  first  workers  state.  Oper- 
ating in  Britain,  with  his  capitulation  to  the  bourgeois  social 
order  mediated  through  "little  England"  social  democracy. 
Cliff  is  able  to  posture  rather  more  to  the  left  than  the  later 
Shachtman. 

On  the  level  of  "theory,"  Cliff  rejected  the  idea  that  the 
Soviet  bureaucracy  was  a  new  "bureaucratic  collectivist" 
ruling  class  and  resuscitated  the  Kautskyan  nofion  that  the 
USSR  was  merely  a  form  of  capitalism.  Cliff's  putative  cre- 
dentials as  a  theoretician  are  based  on  his  1955  book,  Stalin- 
ist Russia:  A  Marxist  Analysis.  In  this  work  he  attempts  a 
purportedly  "Marxist"  economic  analysis  to  prove  the  "state 
capitalist"  nature  of  the  Soviet  bureaucracy,  simply  by 
grossly  and  dishonestly  redefining  terms  which  have  a  pre- 
cise meaning  for  Marxists:  competition,  accumulafion,  com- 
modity, value,  etc.  According  to  Cliff,  a  "collective"  capital- 
ist class  (itself  an  absurdity  by  any  Marxist  measure)  is 
driven  to  accumulate  "profit"  in  order  to  militarily  "com- 
pete" with  the  capitalist  West,  generating  a  market  economy 
driven  by  the  law  of  value.  Cliff  had  to  do  extreme  violence 
to  Soviet  reality  to  make  it  fit  this  "theory."  (See  "The  Anti- 
Marxist  Theory  of  'State  Capitalism' — A  Trotskyist  Cri- 
tique," Young  Spartacus  Nos.  51-53,  February,  March  and 
April  1977.  For  a  discussion  of  the  fallacy  of  "state  capital- 
ist" theory  through  an  examination  of  classical  Marxist  eco- 
nomics, see  especially  Ken  Tarbuck,  "The  Theory  of  State 
Capitalism — The  Clock  Without  a  Spring,"  published  in  the 
Brifish  Marxist  Studies  Vol.  2,  No.  1,  Winter  1969-70, 
reprinted  in  July  1973  as  No.  5  in  the  Marxist  Studies  series 
of  the  SL/U.S.) 

The  arguments  of  Cliff,  and  Shachtman  before  him,  dove- 
tailed with  and  sometimes  led  the  way  for  overt  Cold  Warri- 
ors, as  well  as  the  social  democrats  who  have  made  careers 
out  of  anti-Communist  crusading  throughout  the  world. 
Although,  as  we  have  seen,  it  took  a  while  for  the  full  anti- 
Soviet  implications  of  Shachtman's  split  from  Trotskyism  to 
be  played  out,  when  he  died  in  1972  Shachtman  had  spent 
his  last  decade  as  an  unalloyed  social-patriot,  even  backing 
U.S.  imperialism's  attempt  to  drown  the  Vietnamese  social 
revolution  in  blood.  Perhaps  his  most  concrete  service  to 
imperialism  was  as  braintruster  for  the  bureaucracy  of  the 
American  teachers  union,  an  epitome  of  "AFL-CIA"  trade 
unionism,  which  worked  as  an  arm  of  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment, backing  and  bankrolling  anti-Communist  gangsters 
who  smashed  combative  leftist  labor  unions  in  West  Europe 
after  World  War  II  and  providing  a  "working-class"  cover 
for  the  fascistic  "captive  nations"  crowd  working  for  coun- 
terrevolufion  in  the  "Soviet  bloc." 

In  essence,  "bureaucratic  collectivism"  is  based  on  a  for- 
mal syllogism:  The  means  of  production  belong  to  the  state, 
the  state  "belongs"  to  (i.e.,  is  controlled  by)  the  bureaucracy; 
therefore  the  bureaucracy  "owns"  the  property  and  consti- 
tutes a  ruling  class.  But  property  has  to  be  personally  owned 
to  be  of  continuing  benefit  to  individuals — this  is  the  bottom 
line  for  understanding  exploitation.  "Bureaucratic  collec- 
tivism" dispenses  with  the  very  basis  of  Marxism,  the  under- 
standing that  there  are  two  main  classes  in  capitalist  society, 
the  proletariat  and  the  bourgeoisie,  defined  by  relationship 
to  the  means  of  production.  Shachtman's  theory  posits  the 
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existence  of  a  new  "bureaucratic"  ruling  class,  not  defined 
by  private  ownership  of  the  means  of  production.  According 
to  Shachtman,  "bureaucratic  collectivism"  had  the  possibil- 
ity to  become  the  dominant  mode  of  production  worldwide, 
vying  with  both  capitalism  and  socialism. 

Shachtman's  theory  was  a  product  of  his  times.  Much  in 
the  air  in  the  U.S.  of  the  1930s  was  the  idea  that  big  corpo- 
rations were  no  longer  controlled  by  their  owners,  but  by 
managers.  An  influential  exposition  of  this  view  was  The 
Modem  Corporation  and  Private  Property  (1932),  by  A. A. 
Berle  and  G.C.  Means.  (Of  course,  writing  off  the  importance 
of  ownership  in  capitalist  society  was  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  Great  Depression,  when  no  dividends  were  being  pro- 
duced anyway.)  This  impressionistic  view  of  a  new  manage- 
rial elite  animated  The  Managerial  Revolution,  the  opus  of 
Shachtman's  erstwhile  theoretician,  James  Burnham. 

Bureaucratic  collectivism  posits  that  it  is  the  lust  for  dis- 
embodied power,  and  not  the  private  accumulation  of  wealth, 
that  is  the  decisive  motor  force  in  human  history.  The  logic 
of  this  view  is  also  a  profound  historical  pessimism,  no 
longer  seeing  any  possibility  for  the  revolutionary  proletar- 
iat to  gain  the  consciousness  needed  to  lead  humanity  out  of 
its  historic  impasse.  To  paraphrase  George  Orwell  in  his  1946 
essay,  "James  Burnham  and  the  Managerial  Revolution,"  in 
Bumham's  view  the  fate  of  the  majority  of  the  human  race 
could  be  summarized  as  "a  boot  in  the  face,  forever."  For 
many  of  those  who  left  the  Trotskyist  movement  in  this 
period,  the  historical  pessimism  toward  the  prospects  for  pro- 
letarian revolution  led  to  reconciliation  with  "democratic" 
imperialism.  Trotsky's  former  collaborator  Victor  Serge  and 
the  founding  Chinese  Trotskyist,  Chen  Duxiu,  followed  the 
logic  of  their  despair  into  the  camp  of  the  "Allied"  imperial- 
ists in  WWII. 

For  a  Marxist,  a  ruling  class  is  a  layer  of  people  defined 
by  their  ownership  of  the  means  of  production — not  mainly 
by  their  ideology,  their  morality  or  lack  thereof,  their  hunger 
for  power,  their  standard  of  living,  etc.  The  point  is  not  to 
give  a  pejorative  description  of  Soviet  reality,  but  to  analyze 
its  lam  of  motion  and  direction  of  development.  Against 
the  early  proponents  of  "state  capitalist"  theories,  Trotsky 
noted: 

"The  attempt  to  represent  the  Soviet  bureaucracy  as  a  class  of 
'state  capitalists'  will  obviously  not  withstand  criticism.  The 


Der  Spiegel 

Proletarian  political  revolution  in  Hungary,  1956: 
Stalin's  statue  toppled  by  insurgent  workers. 
Hungarian  officer  Pal  Maleter  (right)  vowed: 
"There  will  never  be  capitalists  and  landowners 
in  Hungary  again." 


bureaucracy  has  neither  stocks  nor  bonds.  It  is  recruited,  sup- 
plemented and  renewed  in  the  manner  of  an  administrative 
hierarchy,  independently  of  any  special  property  relations  of 
its  own.  The  individual  bureaucrat  cannot  transmit  to  his  heirs 
his  rights  in  the  exploitation  of  the  state  apparatus.  The 
bureaucracy  enjoys  its  privileges  under  the  form  of  an  abuse 
of  power.  It  conceals  its  income;  it  pretends  that  as  a  special 
social  group  it  does  not  even  exist.  Its  appropriation  of  a  vast 
share  of  the  national  income  has  the  character  of  social  parasit- 
ism. All  this  makes  the  position  of  the  commanding  Soviet 
stratum  in  the  highest  degree  contradictory,  equivocal  and 
undignified,  notwithstanding  the  completeness  of  i^s  power 
and  the  smoke  screen  of  flattery  that  conceals  it." 
And  he  continued: 

"One  may  argue  that  the  big  bureaucrat  cares  little  what  are 
the  prevailing  fontis  of  property,  provided  only  they  guarantee 
him  the  necessary  income.  This  argument  ignores  not  only  the 
instability  of  the  bureaucrat's  own  rights,  but  also  the  question 
of  his  descendants.  The  new  cult  of  the  family  has  not  fallen 
out  of  the  clouds.  Privileges  have  only  half  their  worth,  if  they 
cannot  be  transmitted  to  one's  children.  But  the  right  of  testa- 
ment is  inseparable  from  the  right  of  property.  It  is  not  enough 
to  be  the  director  of  a  trust;  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  stockholder. 
The  victory  of  the  bureaucracy  in  this  decisive  sphere  would 
mean  its  conversion  into  a  new  possessing  class." 
—  The  Revolution  Betrayed 

The  "Theories"  of  Shachtman/Cliff  Go  Splat 

In  terms  of  their  prognosis  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  East 
Europe,  all  "new  class"  theories  proved  a  mockery.  The 
bureaucratic  caste  was  incapable  of  acting  as  a  ruling  class; 
persons  with  power  but  without  a  base  for  that  power  in  the 
individual  private  ownership  of  the  means  of  production 
couldn't  act  like  Alfred  Krupp,  Henry  Ford,  the  Rockefel- 
lers or  even  William  the  Conqueror.  In  his  book  of  Shacht- 
manite  writings,  Matgamna  makes  no  attempt  to  measure 
Shachtman's  theorizing  against  historical  development, 
against  the  workers  revolts  in  East  Europe  in  the  1950s, 
against  the  ultimate  collapse  of  Stalinism  in  1990-91.  This  in 
itself  condemns  the  book  as  an  exercise  in  sterility. 

The  single  example  of  the  1956  Hungarian  Revolution  by 
itself  decisively  refutes  the  notion  of  the  Stalinist  bureauc- 
racy as  a  ruling  class.  In  the  face  of  a  pro-socialist  workers 
political  revolution  directed  against  the  hated  Rdkosi 
regime,  the  bureaucracy  split  vertically  and  80  percent  of 
the  Communist  Party  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  workers 
revolution.  Virtually  the  entire  officer  corps  of  the  army,  as 
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Afghanistan:  U.S.-backed  reactionaries  shot  school- 
teachers for  teaching  girls  to  read.  ICL  hailed  Red 
Army  intervention  which  defended  left-nationalist 
regime;  British  Cliffites'  Socialist  Worker  embraced 
imperialist  anti-Soviet  crusade  in  Afghanistan,  wel- 
comed victory  of  Afghan  fundamentalists. 


—May  1988 


Just  as  socialists  welcomed  ttie 
defeat  of  the  U.S.  in  Vietnam,  we 
wekxjme  the  defeat  of  the  Russians 
in  Afghanistan.  It  will  give  heart  to 
all  those  inside  the  USSR  and  in 
Eastern  Europe  who  want  to  break 
the  rule  of  Stalin's  heirs. 


—5  October  1996 


I'l  success  comes 


the  leaders  who  oppose  it — the 
forces  guarding  Kabul  melted 
away  last  week. 

IVagicaUy,  the  Taliban  has  no 
answer  to  the  terrible  crisis  of  the 


well  as  the  Budapest  chief  of  police,  refused  to  suppress  the 
working-class  insurgency.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  ruling  class 
behaving  like  this? 

In  the  incipient  proletarian  political  revolution  in  the  DDR 
in  1989-90,  and  later  in  the  Soviet  Union,  we  fought  to  the 
best  of  our  (limited)  ability  to  mobilize  the  East  German  and 
the  Soviet  proletariats  against  the  enveloping  counterrevolu- 
tion, fighting  against  the  abdicating  heirs  of  Stalin  who  sim- 
ply handed  over  first  the  East  European  deformed  workers 
states  (most  importantly  the  DDR)  and  then  the  USSR  itself 
to  the  capitalists.  Many  of  the  Soviet  and  German  workers 
whom  we  introduced  to  Trotsky's  Revolution  Betrayed  told 
us  that  its  descriptions  of  life  under  Stalinism  read  as 
though  they  had  just  been  written.  Stalinist  ideology,  dictated 
by  the  bureaucracy's  desire  to  maintain  its  privileged  position, 
was  an  eclectic  melange  of  Marxist  terminology  used  to  dress 
up  the  utterly  anti-Marxist  program  of  "socialism  in  one 
country,"  "peaceful  coexistence"  and  a  definition  of  "anti- 
imperialism"  as  the  struggle  between  "progressive"  and 
"reactionary"  peoples.  The  Stalinists  perverted  Marxism, 
politically  disarming  working  classes  which  were  atomized 
by  repression,  destroying  the  only  possible  long-term  basis 
for  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  a  class-conscious  work- 
ing class  fighting  in  its  historic  interests. 

In  ne  Revolution  Betrayed,  Trotsky  linked  the  survival  of 
the  gains  of  October  not  only  to  the  economic  foundations  of 
the  workers  state  but  also  to  the  consciousness  of  the  Soviet 
proletariat:  "The  October  revolution  has  been  betrayed  by 
the  ruling  stratum,  but  not  yet  overthrown.  It  has  a  great 
power  of  resistance,  coinciding  with  the  established  prop- 
erty relations,  with  the  living  force  of  the  proletariat,  the 


consciousness  of  its  best  elements,  the  impasse  of  world 
capitalism,  and  the  inevitability  of  world  revolution." 

Shachtman/Cliff:  Anti-Communism  vs.  Marxism 

The  documents  published  in  The  Fate  of  the  Russian  Rev- 
olution: Lost  Texts  of  Critical  Marxism  Volume  I  reveal  how 
greatly  the  sands  of  Shachtmanite  theory  shifted  over  time. 
This  shows  that  "bureaucratic  collectivism"  was  useless  as 
an  attempt  to  understand  reality  and  project  its  future  devel- 
opment. Shachtman  begins  by  arguing  during  the  1939-40 
faction  fight  that  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  be  defended 
because  the  Stalinists  will  not  overturn  capitalist  property 
relations  in  Finland  and  the  Baltic  states.  By  1948,  he  and 
the  rest  of  the  Workers  Party  ideologues  are  arguing  that  the 
Soviet  Union  cannot  be  defended  because  in  East  Europe 
the  Red  Army  is  overturning  capitalist  property  relations 
(thereby  supposedly  showing  that  it  is  a  new  ruling  class). 

Shachtman  left  the  SWP  arguing  that  revolutionaries 
should  defend  the  collectivized  property  of  the  USSR  if 
imperialism  really  threatened  it,  and  he  was  sUU  arguing  this 
in  the  pages  of  the  New  International  in  December  1940. 
But  when  Hitler  invaded  the  Soviet  Union  in  June  1941  and 
the  defense  of  the  USSR  became  operafional,  he  changed 
his  tune  and  argued  that  Soviet  defensism  was  impermis- 
sible because  the  USSR  was  militarily  allied  with  the  "dem- 
ocratic" imperialist  camp. 

In  his  one  foray  into  original  "theorizing,"  Shachtman 
argued  in  his  December  1940  "Is  Russia  a  Workers'  State?" 
that  the  USSR  was  "bureaucratic  state  socialism,"  and  that 
revolutionaries  should  still  defend  its  collectivized  "property 
forms"  while  recognizing  that  it  lacked  collectivized  "prop- 
erty relations."  This  utterly  spurious  distinction  between 
property  forms  and  property  relations,  which  lacks  any 
basis  in  Marxism,  was  subjected  to  a  devastating  cridque  by 
Joseph  Hansen  ("Burnham's  Attorney  Carries  On,"  Fourth 
International,  February  1941).  Joe  Carter  also  attacked  this 
false  dichotomy  invented  by  Shachtman;  Matgamna's  book 
reprints  Carter's  article,  "Bureaucratic  Collectivism"  (New 
International,  September  1941) — minus  the  attack  on 
Shachtman. 

When  the  Workers  Party  adopted  the  position  that  the 
Soviet  bureaucracy  was  a  full-blown  "bureaucratic  collec- 
tivist"  ruling  class  in  December  1941,  they  mimicked 
Trotsky  in  continuing  to  argue  that  Stalinist  rule  was  a  phe- 
nomenon unique  to  Russia,  which  arose  due  to  the  deform- 
ing isolation  of  the  first  workers  state.  Thus  they  posited  a 
ruling  class  with  no  past  and  no  future,  no  necessary  rela- 
tion to  the  means  of  production;  one  whose  official  "ideol- 
ogy" denied  the  very  fact  of  its  existence. 

With  the  Red  Army's  occupation  of  East  Europe  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  bureaucratic  collectivism  blossomed  into  full- 
blown Stalinophobia,  as  the  Workers  Party  insisted  that  Sta- 
linist bureaucratism  was  a  competitor  to  capitalism  for  world 
domination: 

"What  is  before  us  concretely  is  the  development  of  Stalinist 
Russia  as  a  full-fledged  reactionary  empire,  oppressing  and 
exploiting  not  only  the  Russian  people,  but  a  dozen  other  peo- 
ples and  nations — and  that  in  the  most  cruel  and  barbarous 
way. . . . 

"The  theory  that  the  Stalinist  parties  (like  the  traditional  refor- 
mist organizations)  are  agents  of  the  capitalist  class,  that  they 
'capitulate  to  the  bourgeoisie,'  is  fundamentally  false.  They 
are  the  agencies  of  Russian  bureaucratic  collectivism." 
— Workers  Party  resolution.  New  International, 

April  1947  (reprinted  in  The  Fate  of  the  Russian 

Revolution) 
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Trotsky  expected  that  the  brittle  Stalinist  bureaucracy 
would  be  overthrown  in  the  working-class  upsurge  which 
would  inevitably  be  provoked  by  WWII.  Instead,  the  refor- 
mist Stalinist  and  Social  Democratic  parties  deflected 
working-class  struggle  at  the  war's  end,  allowing  the  invad- 
ing Allied  armies  to  restabilize  capitalist  rule  in  West  Europe. 
In  East  Europe,  the  Red  Army's  occupation  in  the  wake  of 
the  fleeing  Nazis  and  the  Nazi-allied  ruling  classes  provided 
a  breathing  space.  Stalin's  creation  of  deformed  workers 
states  in  East  Europe  was  dictated  by  military/security  con- 
cerns as  the  Allied  imperialists  turned  on  their  erstwhile  ally 
and  began  the  Cold  War.  Indigenous  peasant-based  revolu- 
tions by  Communist-led  forces  in  Yugoslavia  and  in  1949  in 
China  also  created  new  deformed  workers  states. 

The  Shachtman  writings  proudly  trotted  out  by  Matgamna 
in  his  book  are  permeated  with  Cold  War  anti-communism, 
as  is  obvious  from  assertions  such  as  "Stalinism  is  shown  at 
its  'purest'  in  the  slave  labor  camps"  (from  a  July  1947  arti- 
cle by  Louis  Jacobs  [Jack  Weber]  published  by  Matgamna), 
or  "Slave  labor  is  not  an  accidental  or  surface  excrescence  of 
the  Stalinist  regime;  it  is  integral,  inherent,  irreplaceable" 
(from  a  December  1947  New  International  article  that  Mat- 
gamna doesn't  reprint).  The  Stalinist  gulag — which  was 
designed  for  political  suppression,  not  economic  exploita- 
tion— did  constitute  a  system  of  forced  labor  in  Siberia  and 
other  areas  where  it  was  impossible  to  get  workers  to  go  vol- 
untarily for  low  wages.  But  such  methods  are  incompatible 
with  labor  requiring  any  skill  or  training.  Far  from  proving 
"irreplaceable"  to  the  Soviet  economy,  in  the  liberalization 
that  followed  Stalin's  death  they  were  replaced  with  more 
rational  forms  of  financial  incentives.  Capitalist  counterrev- 
olution, in  contrast,  has  left  the  Siberian  population  as  sur- 
plus, outside  the  political  economy,  left  to  die  of  starvation, 
disease  and  cold. 

When  the  Soviet  degenerated  workers  state  was  finally 
destroyed  by  Stalin's  heirs,  the  process  unfolded  in  a  manner 
which  strikingly  conformed  to  Trotsky's  projections.  Thus 
in  1936  Trotsky  had  written: 

"Bourgeois  society  has  in  the  course  of  its  history  displaced 
many  political  regimes  and  bureaucratic  castes,  without 
changing  its  social  foundations....  The  state  power  has  been 
able  either  to  co-operate  with  capitalist  development,  or  put 
brakes  on  it.  But  in  general  the  productive  forces,  upon  a  basis 
of  private  property  and  competition,  have  been  working  out 
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Afghan  militiawomen  take  up  arms  against 
CIA-backed  Islamic  cutthroats.  Defense  organi- 
zations of  ICL  campaigned  for  aid  to  victims  of 
siege  of  Jalalabad. 


their  own  destiny.  In  contrast  to  this,  the  property  relations 
which  issued  from  the  socialist  revolution  are  indivisibly 
bound  up  with  the  new  state  as  their  repository.... 
"A  collapse  of  the  Soviet  regime  would  lead  inevitably  to  the 
collapse  of  the  planned  economy,  and  thus  to  the  abolition  of 
state  property.  The  bond  of  compulsion  between  the  trusts  and 
the  factories  within  them  would  fall  away.  The  more  success- 
ful enterprises  would  succeed  in  coming  out  on  the  road  of 
independence.  They  might  convert  themselves  into  stock  com- 
panies, or  they  might  find  some  other  transitional  form  of 
property — one,  for  example,  in  which  the  workers  should  par- 
ticipate in  the  profits.  The  collective  farms  would  disintegrate 
at  the  same  time,  and  far  more  easily.  The  fall  of  the  present 
bureaucratic  dictatorship  would  thus  mean  a  return  to  capitalist 
relations  with  a  catastrophic  decline  of  industry  and  culture." 
—  The  Revolution  Betrayed 

Stalinism:  Gravedigger  of  Revolution, 
Gravedigger  of  the  Workers  States 

The  unraveling  of  Stalinism  over  the  course  of  decades 
had  a  significant  generational  component,  as  did  the 
Stalinists'  destruction  of  proletarian  consciousness.  The 
regime  of  terror  and  lies  did  much  to  extirpate  socialist 
idealism  among  the  toiling  masses.  Starting  from  the  theory 
of  "socialism  in  one  country,"  Stalin  pushed  nationalist 
ideology  as  the  basis  of  loyalty  to  the  state.  Russian  nation- 
alism was  instrumental  to  the  USSR  winning  World  War  II 
against  Hitler  (after  an  initial  collapse  of  the  army,  demoral- 
ized by  Stalin's  blood  purges,  which  enabled  the  Nazis  to 
overrun  huge  swaths  of  Soviet  territory). 

After  Stalin's  death  in  1953,  the  Soviet  bureaucracy  was 
no  longer  able  to  use  mass  terror  as  a  weapon  against  politi- 
cal opposition  or  economic  crimes.  With  the  economic  situ- 
ation in  the  USSR  and  East  Europe  recovering  from  the  dev- 
astation of  the  war  and,  following  a  series  of  pro-socialist 
workers  uprisings  and  protests  in  East  Germany,  Hungary 
and  Poland  which  threatened  the  Stalinist  regimes,  the 
Khrushchev  years  were  marked  by  a  policy  of  increased 
production  of  consumer  goods  and  a  general  increase  in  the 
standard  of  living  for  the  workers.  The  large-scale  corrup- 
tion of  the  Brezhnev  years  greatly  undermined  residual  egal- 
itarian values  in  the  population.  The  subsequent  generation 
of  the  bureaucracy,  exemplified  by  Gorbachev,  reflected 
the  increased  weight  in  Soviet  society  of  a  privileged  layer 
of  bureaucrats'  children,  technocrats  and  other  would-be 
yuppies  who  aspired  to  hobnob  in  Western  capitals  with 
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their  opposite  numbers  from  Harvard  Business  School  at 
comparable  income  levels.  Beginning  with  experiments  in 
"market  socialism,"  justified  as  the  only  way  to  revitalize 
the  Soviet  economy  (workers  democracy  of  course  not 
being  an  option),  this  layer  had  little  internal  resistance  to 
scrapping  Stalinist  ideology  outright:  "socialism"  has  failed, 
long  live  capitalism.  When  Gorbachev  proved  unable  to  ram 
through  his  "capitalism  in  500  days"  shock  treatment,  he 
was  replaced  by  the  more  ruthless  ex-Stalinist  bureaucrat, 
Yeltsin,  who  eagerly  tried  to  sell  the  country  to  American 
imperialism. 

The  central  event  of  the  Russian  counterrevolution  was 
Yeltsin's  August  1991  "counter-coup"  against  the  inept 
"perestroika  coup"  of  Stalinist  has-beens.  Virtually  all  the 
anti-Soviet  fake-Trotskyists  either  openly  hailed  Yeltsin 
and/or  seized  on  the  opportunity  to  declare  that  the  Soviet 
degenerated  workers  state  was  instantly  dead.  Only  the  ICL 
sought  to  rally  the  working  people  of  the  USSR  to  rise  in 
political  revolution  to  defeat  capitalist  restoration.  The  ICL 
mass-distributed  our  article  "Soviet  Workers:  Defeat  Yeltsin- 
Bush  Counterrevolution!"  throughout  the  Soviet  Union. 
Yeltsin's  consolidation  of  his  imperialist-backed  power  grab 
for  "democracy" — in  the  absence  of  mass  resistance  by  the 
working  class  to  the  encroaching  capitalist  counterrevolu- 
tion— spelled  the  final  destruction  of  the  degenerated  work- 
ers state. 

Yeltsin's  counterrevolution  was  prepared  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  economic  measures  known  in  East  Europe  as  "market 
socialism"  and  in  Russia  as  perestroika  (restructuring). 
Tito's  use  of  market-oriented  "reforms"  in  Yugoslavia  pre- 
figured Gorbachev's  perestroika.  They  were  characterized 
by  the  atrophy  of  centralized  planning,  allowing  enterprise 
relations  to  be  largely  governed  by  market  forces.  Closely 
associated  with  the  abolition  of  the  state  monopoly  on  for- 
eign trade  was  decentralization  on  regional  lines,  generating 
powerful  pressures  for  breaking  down  the  multinational 
character  of  countries  such  as  Yugoslavia  and  the  USSR,  as 
wealthier  republics  were  favored  by  the  terms  of  trade 
established  by  market  forces.  These  economic  factors  pro- 
vided a  huge  boost  to  reactionary  nationalist  ideology,  as — 
particularly  given  the  absence  of  much  capital — nationalism 
was  used  as  the  main  battering  ram  for  capitalist  restoration 
in  the  ex-Soviet  ex-bloc,  leading  straight  to  hideous,  all- 
sided  "ethnic  cleansing"  in  the  Balkans  and  elsewhere. 

In  our  propaganda  throughout  this  period,  the  Spartacists 


warned  of  the  anti-egalitarian  impact  of  "market  socialist" 
policies,  the  deadly  danger  of  allowing  the  penetration  of 
international  finance  capital  into  the  economies  of  the 
deformed  workers  states  and  the  growth  of  nationalist  rival- 
ries within  these  states.  In  our  1981  pamphlet,  Solidarnosc: 
Polish  Company  Union  for  CIA  and  Bankers,  we  laid  at  the 
Stalinists'  door  the  responsibility  for  the  destruction  of  the 
historically  socialist  consciousness  of  the  Polish  proletariat. 
Our  analysis  and  predictions  were  strikingly  confirmed  by 
events,  but  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  our 
purpose  was  not  merely  to  analyze  but  to  intervene  with  our 
revolufionary  program  to  fight  for  socialist  consciousness, 
to  rally  Soviet  and  East  European  workers  to  defend  the 
remaining  gains  of  October  against  their  deadly  enemies 
abroad  and  at  home. 

In  our  pamphlet  on  "Market  Socialism"  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, published  in  July  1988,  we  explained: 

"The  program  of  'market  socialism'  is  basically  a  product 
of  liberal  Stalinism.  Enterprise  self-management  and  self- 
financing  is  the  road  to  economic  chaos.  It  generates  unem- 
ployment and  inflation,  widens  inequalities  within  the  work- 
ing class  and  throughout  society,  creates  dependency  on 
international  bankers,  intensifies  national  divisions  and  con- 
flicts, and  enormously  strengthens  the  internal  forces  of  capi- 
talist restoration.... 

"The  nationalities  question  has  been  at  the  heart  of  the  poli- 
tics of  'self-management.'  The  social  pressure  for  ever  greater 
decentralization  has  come  not  from  below — from  workers  in 
the  shops — but  from  the  bureaucracies  in  the  richer  republics, 
Croatia  and  Slovenia.  The  economic  effects  of  devolution 
have  in  turn  given  rise  to  virulent  national  resentment  in  the 
poorest  regions,  especially  in  Kosovo,  where  the  Albanian 
nationality  in  Yugoslavia  is  concentrated.... 
"The  decentralizing  measures  of  the  '60s  also  radically  altered 
the  way  in  which  the  Yugoslav  economy  interacted  with  the 
world  capitalist  market.  In  1967,  enterprises  were  allowed  to 
retain  a  portion  of  the  foreign  exchange  which  they  earned. 
Since  then  the  scramble  over  foreign  exchange  has  been  a 
major  source  of  regional/national  and  inter-enterprise  conflict, 
at  times  leading  to  outright  economic  warfare.... 
"There  is  an  inherent  tendency  for  Stalinist  regimes  to  aban- 
don central  planning  in  favor  of  an  economic  setup  with  the 
following  major  elements:  output  and  prices  determined 
through  atomized  competition  between  enterprises;  invest- 
ment, managerial  salaries  and  workers'  wages  geared  to  enter- 
prise profitability;  unprofitable  enterprises  are  shut  down, 
resulting  in  unemployment;  price  subsidies  are  eliminated, 
resulting  in  a  higher  rate  of  inflation;  the  role  of  petty  capital- 
ist entrepreneurs  is  expanded,  especially  in  the  service  sector; 
increased  commercial  and  financial  ties  to  Western  and  Japa- 
nese capitalism,  including  joint  ventures,  are  encouraged. 
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These  measures  do  not  amount  to  creeping  capitalism,  as 
many  Western  bourgeois  commentators  and  not  a  few  con- 
fused leftists  contend.  But  they  do  strengthen  the  internal 
forces  for  capitalist  counterrevolution.... 
"Within  the  framework  of  Stalinism,  there  is  thus  an  inherent 
tendency  to  replace  centralized  planning  and  management 
with  market  mechanisms.  Since  managers  and  workers  cannot 
be  subject  to  the  discipline  of  soviet  democracy  (workers 
councils),  increasingly  the  bureaucracy  sees  subjecting  the 
economic  actors  to  the  discipline  of  market  competition  as  the 
only  answer  to  economic  inefficiency.  The  restoration  of 
workers  democracy  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  just  an  abstract 
ideal  but  a  vital  condition  for  the  renewal  of  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy on  a  socialist  basis." 
A  restored  revolutionary  workers  regime  in  the  USSR  would 
have  fought  to  extend  the  revolution  to  the  citadels  of  world 
imperialism,  the  necessary  prerequisite  for  the  creation  of 
socialism. 

The  Economic  Program  of  the  Left  Opposition 

The  New  Economic  Policy  (NEP)  was  a  temporary  retreat 
undertaken  by  the  Bolsheviks  after  the  devastation  of  the 
Civil  War  in  a  backward,  overwhelmingly  peasant  economy 
in  which  industry  had  broken  down  and  was  utterly  disor- 
ganized. The  early  NEP  legislation,  drawn  up  under  Lenin's 
direct  guidance,  while  allowing  free  trade  in  agricultural  pro- 
duce, severely  restricted  the  hiring  of  labor  and  acquisition 
of  land.  However,  what  began  as  a  temporary  retreat  was  later 
transformed  by  Bukharin  and  Stalin  into  a  continuing  policy 
reflecting  the  class  interests  of  the  peasantry.  In  1925  restric- 
tions were  greatly  liberalized  in  the  direction  of  favoring  the 
growth  of  agrarian  capitalism.  Kulaks  and  "NEP  men"  were 
welcomed  into  the  party,  where  they  became  a  significant 
wing  of  the  now-ascendant  bureaucracy. 

The  advocates  of  "market  socialism"  in  Gorbachev's  Rus- 
sia looked  back  fondly  to  the  NEP  of  the  mid-late  1920s, 
whose  ideological  exponent  was  Nikolai  Bukharin  and 
whose  chief  implementer  was  his  then-bloc  partner,  Joseph 
Stalin.  Bukharin  urged  the  peasantry,  "Enrich  yourselves!" 
and  declared  that  socialism  would  proceed  "at  a  snail's 
pace."  He  insisted  that  the  expansion  of  industrial  produc- 
tion in  the  Soviet  Union  should  be  determined  by  the  market 
demand  of  the  small-holding  peasantry  for  manufactures. 

In  his  1922  work.  From  N.E.P.  to  Socialism,  E.  A.  Preo- 
brazhensky  had  advocated  the  necessity  of  "primitive  social- 
ist accumulation"  to  build  up  the  resources  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Soviet  industrial  base.  Trotsky's  Left  Opposition, 
to  which  Preobrazhensky  adhered,  insisted  on  the  need  for 
rapid  industrialization  and  central  planning.  As  early  as 
April  1923,  in  his  "Theses  on  Industry"  presented  to  the 
Twelfth  Party  Congress,  Trotsky  pointed  to  the  phenomenon 
of  the  "scissors  crisis"  (the  lack  of  sufficient  manufactured 
goods  to  exchange  for  agricultural  produce,  leading  the 
peasants  to  withhold  food  from  the  cities).  In  1925,  Trotsky 
warned  that  "if  the  state  industry  develops  more  slowly  than 
agriculture... this  process  would,  of  course,  lead  to  a  restora- 
tion of  capitalism"  {Whither  Russia?). 

The  historian  Alexander  Erlich  recounted  the  party  de- 
bates in  his  classic  work  The  Soviet  Industrialization  Debate, 
1924-1928  (1960).  Against  the  policies  of  Bukharin/Stalin, 
the  Left  Opposition  called  for  increased  taxation  of  the 
kulaks  to  finance  industrialization  and  for  the  "systematic 
and  gradual  introduction  of  this  most  numerous  peasant 
group  [the  middle  peasants]  to  the  benefits  of  large-scale, 
mechanized,  collective  agriculture"  {Platform  of  the  Opposi- 
tion [1927]).  The  Left  Opposition  advocated  speeding  up 


September  1981:  Spartacists  demonstrate  in  front  of 
Solidarnosc  office  at  teachers  union  headquarters  in 
New  Yorl(,  exposing  Solidarnosc  as  company  union 
for  CIA,  Vatican  and  Wall  Street. 


the  tempo  of  industrialization  not  only  to  relieve  the  "scis- 
sors crisis"  but,  most  importantly,  also  to  increase  the  social 
weight  of  the  proletariat. 

Bukharin's  policy  fueled  the  forces  of  social  counterrevo- 
lution in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  policy  of  "enriching"  the 
kulaks  predictably  led  not  only  to  the  exacerbation  of  class 
distinctions  in  the  countryside,  as  the  poor  peasants  were 
virtually  reduced  to  their  prerevolutionary  status  as  share- 
croppers, but  also  to  blackmail  of  the  cities  by  the  kulaks. 
Meanwhile,  the  NEP  men  had  continued  to  grow  in  strength: 
at  the  end  of  1926,  nearly  60  percent  of  the  total  industrial 
labor  force  worked  in  privately  owned  small-scale  industry, 
under  the  grip  of  petty  capitalists  who  controlled  supply  and 
distribution.  By  1928,  the  kulaks  were  organizing  grain 
strikes,  threatening  not  only  to  starve  the  cities  but  to  under- 
mine the  economic  foundations  of  the  workers  state  itself 

Stalin  was  the  leader  of  the  conservative  bureaucratic  caste 
that  had  usurped  power  in  1924.  He  feared  for  the  future  of 
his  regime  which  had  arisen  on  the  property  forms  of  a  work- 
ers state.  Capitalist  restoration  threatened  the  bureaucracy's 
base  of  power  and  privilege  and  was  not  an  option.  He  saw  no 
other  course  but  to  lash  out  with  an  unplanned,  ill-conceived 
and  brutal  policy  of  forced  collectivization  to  break  the  hold 
of  the  kulaks  and  a  forced-march  industrialization.  In  seek- 
ing by  his  own  methods  and  for  his  own  reasons  to  maintain 
the  working-class  foundations  of  the  Soviet  state,  Stalin  had 
no  choice  but  to  co-opt  key  aspects  of  the  Left  Opposition's 
program  advocating  rapid  industrial  development  that  he  had 
previously  vehemently  opposed.  As  a  result  Stalin  broke  his 
bloc  with  Bukharin,  whose  economic  policies  were  leading 
directly  toward  a  complete  social  overturn  of  the  degenerated 
workers  state.  (Bukharin  and  his  expelled  supporters  interna- 
tionally became  known  as  the  Right  Opposition.) 

In  light  of  these  events,  it  is  revealing  that  Cliff  and  Mat- 
gamna  date  the  ascendancy  of  their  respective  "new  ruling 
classes"  (or  capitalist  restoration)  to  this  period.  But  since 
Stalin's  crackdown  on  the  kulaks  demonstratively  prevented 
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the  restoration  of  capitalism  in  1928,  their  real  focus  is 
Bukharin  and  his  supporters  who  opposed  the  Stalinist 
bureaucracy  from  the  right.  Thus  they  retroactively  place 
themselves  outside  of  and  in  opposition  to  Trotsky's  Inter- 
national Left  Opposition  and  its  program  of  unconditional 
defensism  from  the  beginning. 

Today  the  fostering  of  powerful  capitalist-restorationist 
economic  forces  within  the  framework  of  a  deformed  work- 
ers state  has  already  gone  much  further  in  China  than  was 
seen  in  Tito's  Yugoslavia  or  Gorbachev's  Russia.  Many  of  the 
social  gains  of  the  Chinese  Revolution  are  being  obliterated 
as  unemployment  has  reached  massive  proportions  while 
state-owned  factories  are  being  closed  or  privatized,  and  the 
monopoly  of  foreign  trade  is  being  undermined.  The  Chinese 
bureaucracy  is  itself  a  major  participant  in  joint  ventures  with 
foreign  capitalists  in  the  "Special  Economic  Zones."  But  the 
bureaucracy  cannot  fully  implement  its  retrograde  aspira- 
tions without  breaking  the  resistance  of  the  Chinese  proletar- 
iat. Once  again,  the  alternatives  are  posed:  proletarian  polit- 
ical revolution  to  defend  the  socialized  economic  basis  of  the 
state,  or  imperialist-backed  capitalist  counterrevolution. 

Postscript:  Sean  Matgamna, 
Epigone  of  Shachtman 

Sean  Matgamna  appears  to  have  entered  political  life  as  a 
member  of  the  Stalinist  Communist  Party,  but  in  1959  he  was 
won  to  the  ostensible  Trotskyism  espoused  by  the  late  Gerry 
Healy.  Healy's  organization  recruited  a  whole  layer  of  Com- 
munist Party  cadre  after  the  1956  Hungarian  workers  upris- 
ing by  championing  the  Trotskyist  program  of  proletarian 
political  revolution  to  defend  the  anti-capitalist  gains  in  the 
degenerated  and  deformed  workers  states.  Emerging  from 
deep  entry  in  the  Labour  Party,  in  the  late  1950s  and  early 
1960s  the  Healy ites  displayed  in  journals  such  as  Labour 
Review  an  impressive  literary  orthodoxy  and  command  of 
Marxist  literature  and  history.  Underlying  it  all,  however,  was 
a  fundamental  political  banditry  that  manifested  itself  first  in 
internal  bureaucratic  practices.  Matgamna  was  expelled  by 


Healy  in  1963,  but  he  broke  with  him  politically  only  a  year 
later,  when  the  Healy  organization  renounced  any  entry  work 
in  the  Labour  Party.  Over  the  next  two  decades  Matgamna 
entered,  fused  with  or  flirted  with  almost  every  other  ten- 
dency  claiming  the  mantle  of  Trotskyism  in  Britain,  from  Ted 
Grant's  Militant  Tendency,  to  Tony  Cliff's  International 
Socialists,  to  the  Pabloites,  to  Workers  Power. 

In  1979,  in  the  midst  of  the  imperialist  hue  and  cry  over 
the  Red  Army's  intervention  into  Afghanistan,  Matgamna's 
tendency,  organized  as  the  International  Communist  League, 
abandoned  their  paper  position  for  the  military  defense  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  claiming  that  the  consequences  of  the  ! 
Soviet  Union's  defense  of  the  left-nationalist  government 
which  sought  limited  land  reform  and  to  teach  women  to 
read  and  write  were  "unconditionally  reactionary."  During 
the  subsequent  anti-Communist  hysteria  of  Cold  War  II, 
Matgamna's  group,  which  remained  deeply  mired  in  the  , 
Labour  Party,  howled  with  the  imperialists  for  the  anti- 
socialist,  anti-Semitic  Polish  Solidarnosc',  supported  capital- 
ist reunification  in  Germany  and  hailed  the  counterrevolu- 
tions which  destroyed  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  deformed 
workers  states  in  East  Europe  in  1990-91. 

Today  Matgamna's  tendency,  now  called  the  Alliance  for  I 
Workers  Liberty  (AWL),  is  still  mired  in  the  Labour  Party — 
in  fact,  the  New  Labour  Party,  which  Tony  Blair  is  trying  to 
remold  as  a  capitalist  party  by  severing  its  historic  link  with 
the  trade  unions.  As  good  Labourites,  the  AWL  takes  their 
place  with  those  who  seek  to  put  a  "working-class"  face  on 
craven  loyalty  to  their  "own"  imperialism.  Nowhere  is  this 
more  clear  than  in  Northern  Ireland,  where  the  Matgamnaites 
(along  with  Taaffe's  Militant  Labour,  now  called  the  Social- 
ist Party)  are  notorious  for  their  revolting  affinity  for  British 
imperialism's  fascisdc  Loyalist  gunmen  like  Billy  Hutch- 
inson, leader  of  the  Progressive  Unionist  Party  (PUP). 
Obscenely  portraying  the  PUP,  a  front  for  the  murderous 
Ulster  Volunteer  Force  (UVF),  as  a  legitimate  representative 
of  the  Protestant  working  class,  the  AWL  has  featured  Hutch- 
inson as  a  speaker  at  their  events  and  given  him  a  platform 
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in  their  journal.  In  1995,  an  AWL  summer  school  featured  a 
"debate"  with  Ken  Maginnis,  "security"  spokesman  for  the 
Ulster  Unionist  Party  and  a  paid  adviser  to  the  Royal  Ulster 
Constabulary.  Needless  to  say,  the  AWL  refuses  to  call  for 
the  immediate  withdrawal  of  British  troops  from  Northern 
Ireland,  parroting  the  imperialist  lie  that  the  troops  are  some 
kind  of  neutral  arbiter  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  com- 
munities instead  of  an  integral  part  of  the  armed  fist  of 
Orange  supremacy. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  NATO  war  against  Serbia,  the 
first  large-scale  war  in  Europe  since  World  War  II,  the  AWL 
swam  comfortably  in  the  stream  of  the  whole  British  fake 
left,  which  slavishly  supported  the  capitalist  government  of 
Blair's  New  Labour  and  its  aggressive  forward  posture  in 
support  of  NATO's  terror  bombing  of  Serbia,  and  in  support 
of  the  Kosovo  Liberation  Army  (UCK),  a  puppet  of  NATO 
imperialism.  The  AWL  was  so  dedicated  to  the  British/U.S.- 
led  NATO  war  that  it  avoided  even  the  fig  leaf  of  the  "Stop 
the  War"  demonstrations.  But  it  did  mobilize  for  a  10  April 
1999  Kosovo  demonstration  in  London  which  was  fulsomely 
in  support  of  the  NATO  bombing.  From  the  beginning,  when 
even  Tony  Blair  was  hesitating,  Matgamna  was  calling  for 
ground  troops:  "If  NATO  troop  landings  put  a  stop  to  the 
Serb's  [sic]  genocidal  drive  against  the  Kosovars  we  will  be 
glad  of  it....  Socialists  cannot  one-sidedly  denounce  NATO 
and  the  US  without  either  endorsing  or  being  indifferent  to 
the  genocidal  imperialism  of  Serb  Yugoslavia"  ("The  Issues 
for  Socialists,"  Action  for  Solidarity,  2  April  1999).  Today — 
in  spite  of  all  the  rhetoric  in  favor  of  "independence  for 
Kosovo"  during  the  war — the  AWL  naturally  has  no  objec- 
tions to  Kosovo  being  militarily  occupied  by  the  major 
NATO  imperialist  powers.  This  was  NATO's  intention  from 
the  beginning. 

Throughout  most  of  his  political  incarnations  in  the  1970s, 
Sean  Matgamna,  nominally  a  Soviet  defensist,  held  that  the 
Russian  question  was  a  "tenth-rate  issue,"  immaterial  to  the 
real  stuff  of  British  "Trotskyism,"  which,  as  he  learned  at  the 
feet  of  Gerry  Healy  and  Ted  Grant,  was  to  "make  the  Labour 
lefts  fight."  But  the  illusion  that  the  Russian  quesfion  didn't 
matter  was  only  possible  during  the  brief  window  of 
"detente,"  when  U.S.  imperialism,  weakened  by  its  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  the  Vietnamese  workers  and  peasants,  needed  to 
buy  itself  a  little  time  before  going  back  on  the  offensive. 
When  in  1979  the  Carter  administration  of  U.S.  imperialism 
seized  on  the  Soviet  Union's  military  intervenfion  in  defense 
of  the  modernizing  left-nationalist  government  in  Afghanistan 
to  launch  the  anti-Soviet  "human  rights  crusade"  that  marked 
the  opening  of  Cold  War  II,  Matgamna  rushed  to  join  the 
parade  as  virtually  the  entire  spectrum  of  fake-left  tenden- 
cies jumped  on  the  anti-Soviet  bandwagon  on  the  side  of 
the  bloodthirsty  Islamic  militias  and  their  CIA  backers.  Sud- 
denly the  "tenth-rate"  question  of  Soviet  defensism  became 
the  central  question  of  a  loyalty  oath  to  British  and  world 
imperialism. 

Capitulating  to  bourgeois  anti-Sovietism  all  down  the 
line,  in  1988  Matgamna's  organization  took  the  position  that 
Stalinism  represented  a  new  form  of  class  society,  with  the 
bureaucracy  constituting  a  "bureaucratic  state-monopoly 
ruling  class."  The  positing  of  a  new  form  of  class  society 
between  capitalism  and  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
was  in  essence  a  restatement  of  Shachtman's  "bureaucratic 
collectivism."  When  it  comes  to  "little  England"  Labourite 
anU-Communism,  Matgamna  is  even  more  crazed  than 
Cliff.  Matgamna  resurrects  Shachtman  because  he  needs  to 


disfinguish  himself  on  a  theoretical  level  from  Cliff's  SWP, 
which  in  Britain  occupies  the  ostensibly  Trotskyist  reformist 
terrain  that  Matgamna  aspires  to.  Matgamna  is  also  so  far 
gone  in  crass  social-patriotism  that  he  is  no  longer  put  off 
by  Shachtman's  unsavory  end. 

Of  course,  the  Shachtman  who  emerges  from  the  pages  of 
The  Fate  of  the  Russian  Revolution:  Lost  Texts  of  Critical 
Marxism  is  molded  to  be  congenial  for  today's  "death  of 
communism"  left.  The  real  Shachtman  was  an  equivocal 
figure — an  early  Communist  and  one  of  the  founding  leaders 
of  the  SWP,  his  break  from  Trotskyism  led  him  into  the  ser- 
vice of  our  class  enemies. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  in  the  period  right  after  his  split 
from  Cannon's  SWP,  Shachtman  appeared  as  more  of  a  cen- 
trist, occasionally  making  correct  critiques  from  the  left  of 
theoretical  problems  and  flinches  within  the  Trotskyist 
movement.  Our  tendency  has  always  viewed  the  history  of 
our  movement  critically  and  so  we  have  acknowledged  and 
learned  from  those  instances  when  the  Workers  Party  was 
correct  against  the  SWP.  One  example  was  the  SWP's  failure 
to  see  that  when  the  U.S.  directly  took  control  of  the  fight 
against  Japanese  imperialism  in  China  during  World  War  II, 
the  previously  supportable  anti-colonial  struggle  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  nationalist  troops  became  subordinated  to  the 
war  effort  of  Allied  imperialism. 

Especially  important  for  authenfic  Trotskyists  is  the 
Shachtmanites'  devastating  critique  of  the  "Proletarian  Mili- 
tary Policy."  The  PMP,  for  which  Trotsky  himself  bore  a 
heavy  measure  of  responsibility,  represented  a  profound 
revision  of  Marxism  on  the  fundamental  quesfion  of  the 
class  nature  of  the  capitalist  state.  Because  the  PMP  did  not 
involve  his  own  area  of  decisive  departure  from  Marxism, 
Shachtman  in  1940-41  was  able  to  score  some  correct  points 
against  Cannon  and  the  SWP  (see  especially  Shachtman's 
polemic,  "Working-Class  Policy  in  War  and  Peace,"  first 
published  in  the  New  International,  January  1941,  reprinted 
in  our  Prometheus  Research  Series  No.  2,  "Documents  on 
the  'Proletarian  Military  Policy'"  [February  1989],  pub- 
lished by  the  Central  Committee  archive  of  the  ICL's  Amer- 
ican secfion). 

The  PMP  was  first  proposed  by  Trotsky  in  1940,  in  the 
last  months  of  his  life.  World  War  II  had  already  started  in 
Europe  and  a  brutal  air  war  was  raging  over  Britain,  but 
the  United  States  had  not  yet  entered  the  war,  although  it 
was  clear  that  they  would.  The  PMP  was  an  impatient  and 
misguided  attempt  to  find  a  bridge  between  the  deep  anti- 
fascist senfiments  of  the  working  class  and  the  revolution- 
ary program  of  overthrowing  capitalism.  It  consisted  of  a 
series  of  demands  for  trade-union  control  of  military  training 
for  the  bourgeois  army.  These  demands  were  a  prominent 
part  of  the  propaganda  of  the  American  SWP  and  especially 
the  Brifish  Workers  International  League  (WIL)  in  the  early 
years  of  the  war.  The  PMP's  thrust  was  reformist — it 
implied  that  it  was  possible  for  the  working  class  to  control 
the  central  core  of  the  capitalist  state,  the  army.  It  ran  coun- 
ter to  the  Trotskyist  program  of  revolutionary  defeatism 
toward  all  imperialist  combatants,  especially  the  "main 
enemy"  at  home.  In  the  context  of  an  interimperialist  war 
where  "anti-fascism"  was  the  main  ideological  cover  for  the 
Anglo-American  side,  the  PMP  easily  shaded  over  into 
social-patriotism,  as  Shachtman  pointed  out. 

In  the  U.S.,  18  leaders  of  the  SWP  and  Minneapolis 
Teamsters  union  were  prosecuted  and  jailed  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  their  opposition  to  the  imperialist  war.  But 
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their  advocacy  of  the  PMP  did  somewhat  denature  their 
revolutionary  defeatist  propaganda.  In  England,  where  the 
threat  of  a  German  invasion  loomed  as  a  real  possibility,  the 
WIL  went  much  further  toward  full-blown  social-patriotism, 
initially  raising  the  slogan  "arm  the  workers"  and  showing 
softness  on  the  defense  forces  of  the  Home  Guard.  WIL 
propaganda  called  for  "workers  control  of  production"  to 
end  the  "chaos"  in  war  production;  in  1942  Ted  Grant 
gloated  over  the  victory  of  Britain's  Eighth  Army  in  North 
Africa,  hailing  it  as  "our"  army.  Only  when  it  became  clear 
in  1943  that  the  Allied  camp  would  win  the  war  did  the 
PMP  become  a  dead  letter  in  both  the  U.S.  and  Britain. 

The  only  area  where  Matgamna  doesn't  agree  with  Max 
Shachtman  are  Shachtman's  left  criticisms  of  the  orthodox 
Trotskyists  in  WW  II.  Matgamna  supports  the  PMP  and 
insists  on  military  support  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  even  after 
his  forces  became  subordinated  to  the  Allied  war  effort. 
Being  a  consistent  revisionist,  Matgamna  goes  even  further, 
openly  advocating  social-patriotism,  "at  least  for  Britain  and 
France": 

"The  Proletarian  War  Policy  was,  as  expounded  by  the 
SWP/USA  and  the  WIL/RCP  in  Britain,  a  confused  mystifica- 
tion that  rationally  added  up  to  a  policy  of  revolutionary 
defencism.  Revolutionary  defencism  means  that  the  revolu- 
tionaries want  to  prosecute  the  war  but  do  not  abate  their 
struggle  to  become  the  ruling  class  in  order  to  do  so.  That  is 
what  [what]  the  Trotskyists,  or  most  of  them,  said  amounted 
to.  To  reject  this  because  Britain  and  Germany  were  both 
imperialist  is  far  too  abstract." 

—  Workers' Liberty,  iune/My  1999 
Here  Matgamna  blatantly  echoes  the  bourgeois  propaganda 
of  WW  II  that  this  was  a  war  of  "democracy"  against  "fas- 
cism" when  in  fact  it  was  a  war  between  competing  imperi- 
alist alliances,  as  was  WW  I.  He  understands  full  well  and 
makes  abundantly  clear  that  he  supports  the  PMP  precisely 
because  it  was  bourgeois  defensist  of  the  Allied  side.  So  for 
Matgamna,  there  was  no  basis  for  defending  the  USSR 
against  Nazi  Germany  but  it  was  correct  to  defend  Britain 
and  France!  What  a  perfect  summary  of  anti-Soviet  social- 
chauvinism,  which  in  this  case  actually  places  Matgamna 
somewhere  to  the  right  of  Winston  Churchill.  In  retro- 
actively making  common  cause  with  social-patriotism  in 
WW  II,  Matgamna  finds  historical  support  for  his  current 
craven  capitulation  to  British  imperialism  as  it  runs  point  for 
NATO  in  the  first  war  in  Europe  since  1945. 

As  Shachtman's  Stalinophobia  was  a  bridge  to  the  Cold 
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War  led  by  the  U.S.  imperialists,  the  PMP  in  Britain  was  an 
open  door  to  reconciliation  with  the  left  wing  of  Labour 
Party  reformism  and  parliamentary  cretinism.  Their  revolu- 
tionary fibre  substantially  eroded,  the  English  Trotskyists 
could  not  stand  up  to  the  illusions  in  the  capitalist  Labour 
government  of  Major  Attlee  installed  to  contain  the  massive 
working-class  unrest  after  the  war.  By  1949,  all  wings  of 
ostensible  British  Trotskyism  had  liquidated  themselves  into 
the  Labour  Party. 

The  Labourite  social-democratic  substrate  underlying 
British  ostensible  Trotskyism  was  fully  displayed  in  their 
enthusiasm  for  Solidamos'c,  the  company  union  of  the  Vati- 
can and  Wall  Street  for  capitalist  counterrevolution  in 
Poland.  In  September  1983,  during  the  annual  TUC  Con- 
gress, Gerry  Healy  published  in  his  News  Line  a  flashy 
"expose"  of  Arthur  Scargill,  based  on  a  letter  Scargill  had 
written  that  rightly  condemned  Solidarnosc'  as  anti-socialist. 
This  set  Scargill  up  for  an  orgy  of  red-baiting  by  the  TUC 
tops  and  bourgeois  press,  which  was  used  to  isolate  the 
mineworkers  union  on  the  eve  of  the  heroic  1984-85  miners 
strike.  The  Healyites  thus  proved  to  be  of  considerable  ser- 
vice to  Margaret  Thatcher  in  her  campaign  to  smash  the 
miners  and  break  the  spine  of  the  British  labor  movement. 
The  entire  panoply  of  fake-Trotskyist  charlatans  in  Brit- 
ain— from  Healy  to  Cliff  to  Matgamna  to  the  Pabloite 
United  Secretariat  groupings — combined  to  cheer  Soli- 
darnosc as  the  authentic  voice  of  the  Polish  working  class. 
Their  championship  of  SolidarnoSd  was  concrete  proof  of 
their  shared  acceptance  of  the  reformist  framework  of  anti- 
Communist,  "little  England"  nationalist  Labourite  politics. 
During  the  strike,  Matgamna's  group  campaigned  for  a  gen- 
eral election  to  put  in  power  the  Labour  Party  led  by  Neil 
Kinnock,  widely  despised  by  the  striking  miners  for  his 
scabherding  line.  In  a  sordid  postscript,  in  1990  Matgamna's 
Socialist  Organiser  group,  along  with  Workers  Power,  spon- 
sored a  tour  by  a  Russian  fascist,  Yuri  Butchenko,  who  was 
working  in  cahoots  with  the  CIA  and  MI6  in  an  effort  to 
smear  Scargill  on  false  charges  of  misappropriating  money 
donated  during  the  strike  by  Soviet  miners. 

Operating  on  British  terrain  where  anti-Americanism  is 
a  cheap  shot,  Matgamna  seeks  to  disassociate  himself 
from  Shachtman's  support  to  U.S.  imperialism  in  Vietnam 
and  Cuba,  asserting  that  "This  end  to  Shachtman's  political 
life  must  for  socialists  cast  a  dark  shadow  on  his  memory." 
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But  the  unmistakable  stench  of  Matgamna's  own  social- 
patriotism  reeks  in  passages  like  the  following,  from  the 
introduction  to  his  book: 

"In  the  post-war  world  where  the  USSR  was  the  second  great 
global  power,  recognition  that  the  USA  and  Western  Europe — 
advanced  capitalism — was  the  more  progressive  of  the  con- 
tending camps,  the  one  which  gave  richer  possibilities,  greater 
freedom,  more  for  socialists  to  build  on,  was,  I  believe,  a  nec- 
essary part  of  the  restoration  of  Marxist  balance  to  socialist 
politics." 

Here  is  a  groveling  apology  for  the  crimes  of  British  impe- 
rialism in  Palestine,  Ireland,  Greece,  Cyprus,  India,  Hong 
Kong  and  for  the  brutal  imperialist  wars  against  the  Algerian 
independence  struggle  and  the  Vietnamese  Revolution.  Only 
a  smug  social  democrat  who  holds  in  utter  contempt  the 
struggles  of  the  oppressed  masses  in  the  countries  strangled 
by  the  Western  imperialist  powers  could  write  such  a  pas- 
sage. But  then  Matgamna's  156-page  introduction,  which 
purports  to  deal  comprehensively  with  Trotsky's  struggle 
against  Stalinism,  never  once  mentions  the  Left  Opposition's 
fight  against  Stalin's  strangulation  of  the  second  Chinese 
Revolution  in  1925-1927.  The  permanent  revolution  was 
never  part  of  Matgamna's  nominal  "Trotskyism."  He  has  no 
hatred  for  the  Stalinist  program  of  class  collaboration— he 
fully  shares  it. 

In  common  with  the  imperialist  bourgeoisie  (and  the  Sta- 
linists, for  that  matter),  Matgamna  equates  the  Bolshevik 
Party  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky  with  the  Stalinist  bureaucratic 
caste  which  usurped  power  in  1924,  taking  the  first  steps 
toward  self-consciousness  with  its  false  dogma  of  "social- 


ism in  one  country."  He  equates  the  bureaucracy  of  1925-28 
— which  represented  a  bloc  of  the  centrist  elements  around 
Stalin  with  the  Bukharin/Tomsky  faction  conciliatory  of 
capitalist  restoration — with  the  ascendant  bureaucratic  cen- 
trist Stalin  clique  after  1928.  And  he  equates  all  of  the  above 
with  the  anti-revolutionary  Stalinist  apparatus  which  surren- 
dered the  German  proletariat  to  Hitler  without  a  shot  in 
1933,  proving,  as  Trotsky  wrote,  that  "The  present  CPSU  is 
not  a  party  but  an  apparatus  of  domination  in  the  hands  of  an 
uncontrolled  bureaucracy"  ("It  Is  Necessary  to  Build  Com- 
munist Parties  and  an  International  Anew,"  15  July  1933).  In 
short,  Matgamna  deliberately  seeks  to  obscure  the  fact  that  a 
political  counterrevolution  took  place  in  1924  that  was  the 
qualitative  turning  point  after  which  the  Stalin  faction  had 
become  ascendant  and  the  USSR  had  become  a  degenerated 
workers  state.  This  qualitative  turn  was  verifiable — a  differ- 
ent program  carried  out  by  a  different  leadership  with  dif- 
ferent methods  alien  to  Bolshevism.  In  Matgamna's  (and 
Kautsky's)  view,  Stalinism  grew  organically  and  inevitably 
out  of  Leninism  and  the  Trotskyist  Left  Opposition  was 
irrelevant. 

Indeed,  for  Matgamna  the  "original  sin"  was  the  October 
Revolution  itself.  Writing  in  the  introduction  to  his  collec- 
tion, Matgamna  asserts:  "The  taking  of  power  in  1917 
turned  out  to  have  been  a  kamikaze  exercise,  not  only  for 
the  Bolshevik  party  in  its  physical  existence,  though  ulti- 
mately it  was  that,  but  kamikaze  for  a  whole  political  doc- 
trine." Matgamna  echoes  the  same  arguments  made  by 
Kautsky  and  the  Mensheviks  who  claimed  at  the  time  that 
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War  is  the  mother  of  revolution:  Petrograd  soldiers 
raise  banner  for  Third  International  in  June  1917.  ICL 
fights  for  new  October  Revolutions. 

Russia  was  not  sufficiently  "economically  mature"  for  the 
proletariat  to  take  power,  a  rationale  for  their  gut  hatred  and 
fear  of  workers  revolution. 

Matgamna  states  openly  what  is  in  fact  the  real  program 
of  all  the  revisionist  British  ex-Trotskyists:  opposition  to  new 
October  Revolutions  and  prostration  at  the  feet  of  the  British 
Labour  Party.  The  political  line  of  these  revisionists,  whether 
or  not  they  are  formally  members  of  the  Labour  Party,  has 
boiled  down  at  best  to  the  posture  of  "make  the  Labour  lefts 
fight."  Yet  for  Matgamna  and  his  ilk,  even  this  has  become 
somewhat  of  a  fiction,  as  his  support  to  "democratic"  impe- 
rialism— past  and  present — indicates.  His  chauvinist  support 
to  the  NATO  bombing  of  Serbia  put  him  to  the  right  of  "left" 
Labourites  such  as  Tony  Benn.  In  contradistinction  to  all  the 
fake  lefts,  we  fight  to  forge  a  party  with  a  revolutionary  pro- 
gram to  split  the  working-class  base  from  the  bourgeois  lead- 
ership of  the  Labour  Party,  as  part  of  a  revolutionary  strategy 
to  overthrow  capitalism  in  the  British  Isles. 

As  Shachtman  was  liquidating  his  organization  into  the 
U.S.  Socialist  Party,  he  wrote  an  article  entitled  "American 
Communism:  A  Re-Examination  of  the  Past"  {New  Interna- 
tional, Fall  1957),  lamenting  the  Communists'  split  with  the 
Social  Democracy.  This  nostalgia  for  the  old  American 
social  democracy  was  telling.  Among  other  things,  Shacht- 
man had  to  ignore  the  touchstone  question  of  the  American 
black  population — a  question  on  which  the  difference 
between  the  old  SP  and  the  early  CP  was  qualitative.  Thus, 
Shachtman  in  1957  retrospectively  embraced  the  tacit 
racism  of  the  American  social  democracy. 

Shachtman  was  sympathetic  to  the  earlier  Lenin,  before 
he  had  completed  his  evolution  from  a  revolutionary  social 
democrat  into  a  communist.  What  Shachtman  really  hated 
about  Lenin  the  communist  was  Lenin's  recognition  of  the 
need  for  a  political  split  in  the  working  class  as  the  precondi- 


tion for  proletarian  revolution.  In  1920,  at  its  second  con- 
gress, the  Comintern  codified  this  rejection  of  the  Kaut- 
skyan  "party  of  the  whole  class."  The  "21  Conditions  for 
Admission  to  the  Communist  International"  drew  a  sharp 
programmatic  line  between  communism,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  reformist  (and  particularly  the  centrist)  opponents  of 
revolution,  on  the  other. 

All  the  "state  capitalist"  and  "new  class"  theories  of  the 
USSR,  from  Kautsky  to  Shachtman  to  Cliff  and  Matgamna, 
were  predicated  on  the  search  for  an  illusory  "third  camp" 
between  capitalism  and  Stalinism,  which  always  proved 
sooner  or  later  (mainly  sooner)  to  be  firmly  situated  at  the  side 
of  their  "own"  ruling  class.  We  take  pride  in  having  fought 
to  the  limits  of  our  ability  to  defend  the  remaining  gains  of 
October  against  imperialism  and  counterrevolution.  Today 
we  fight  for  the  unconditional  military  defense  of  the  remain- 
ing deformed  workers  states:  China,  Cuba,  Vietnam  and 
North  Korea.  We  are  for  proletarian  political  revolution  to 
sweep  away  the  Stalinist  bureaucracies  that  have  driven  these 
workers  states  to  the  brink  of  capitalist  counterrevolution. 

Trotsky's  predictions  that  "socialism  in  one  country" 
would  prove  bankrupt,  a  step  backward  from  the  possibil- 
ities for  world  socialism  opened  by  the  Russian  Revolution 
of  1917,  were  confirmed  in  the  negative.  Today  our  struggle 
is  to  vindicate  Trotsky's  program  through  new  October  Rev- 
olutions worldwide  to  smash  the  system  of  capitalist  imperi- 
alism and  establish  proletarian  state  power  on  a  world  scale. 
This  task  has  been  rendered  immeasurably  harder  after  the 
final  undoing  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution,  accomplished 
thanks  not  only  to  the  Stalinists  themselves  but  to  those  like 
Cliff  and  Matgamna  who  hailed  counterrevolution  abroad  as 
they  embraced  the  social-democratic  labor  bureaucracies  in 
their  own  countries. 

Today  these  fake-left  formations  carry  forward  their  strat- 
egy of  class  betrayal  in  supporting  social-democratic  gov- 
ernments of  austerity,  racism  and  imperialist  war  in  a  dozen 
European  countries.  They  are  obstacles  to  proletarian  con- 
sciousness which  must  be  exposed  and  swept  away  in  the 
course  of  building  the  revolutionary  Trotskyist  parties 
required  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  capitalism  in  its 
death  agony.  ■ 
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On  Trotsky's  Concept  of  a 
"Reiss  Faction"  in  tlie  Soviet  Bureaucracy 


by  Joseph  Seymour 

The  document  reprinted  below  was  written  in  December 
1995  by  Joseph  Seymour,  as  part  of  an  internal  discussion 
in  the  ICL.  Seymour  addresses  the  false  view  of  Jan  Norden, 
then  editor  o/ Workers  Vanguard,  that  in  our  fight  for  prole- 
tarian political  revolution  in  East  Germany  (DDR)  in  1989- 
90,  the  ICL  was  searching  for  a  Trotskyist  wing  of  the  Stalin- 
ist bureaucracy.  Norden  asserted  this  at  a  public  forum 
he  gave  at  Berlin's  Humboldt  University  in  January  1995. 
This  speech  was  a  public  expression  of  Norden's  oppor- 
tunist appetite  to  "regroup"  with  the  Communist  Platform 
(KPF)  of  the  Party  of  Democratic  Socialism  (PDS),  the 
social-democratic  remnants  of  the  former  ruling  Stalinist 
bureaucracy.  Norden  retrospectively  denied  the  ICL's  role 
as  the  conscious  vanguard  in  the  incipient  political  revolu- 
tion in  the  DDR,  repeatedly  intoning  that  "the  key  element 
was  missing,  the  revolutionary  leadership."  Meanwhile  he 
trivialized  the  crimes  of  Stalinism,  including  making  the 
absurd  claim  that  the  DDR  Stalinists  could  not  "conceive" 
of  a  political  revolution.  Indeed,  Norden's  comrades  in  the 
KPF  not  only  could  conceive  of  political  revolution,  they 
had  done  everything  they  could  to  suppress  one:  they  knew 
full  well  that  they  would  have  been  its  targets! 

Too  weak,  too  incoherent  and  too  cowardly  to  form  a  fac- 
tion, Norden  and  a  couple  of  supporters  engineered  their 
expulsions  from  our  party,  subsequently  setting  up  the  Inter- 
nationalist Group  (IG).  The  IG  has  generalized  its  pursuit  of 
alien  class  forces,  including  its  claim  that  the  Chinese  Sta- 
linists cannot  lead  a  counterrevolution.  The  Liga  Quarta- 
Internacionalista  do  Brasil,  affiliate  of  the  IG's  fraudulent 
"League  for  the  Fourth  International,"  crossed  the  class  line 
by  dragging  the  Volta  Redonda  municipal  workers  union  into 
the  capitalist  courts.  Norden 's  Humboldt  speech  is  printed  in 
the  ICL's  International  Bulletin  No.  38,  "Norden's  'Group': 
Shamefaced  Defectors  from  Trotskyism"  (June  1996).  Read- 
ers are  also  referred  to  International  Bulletin  No.  41,  "The 
Fight  for  a  Trotskyist  Party  in  Brazil"  (April  1997). 


In  Norden's  speech  at  Humboldt  University  last  January, 
he  raised  the  possibility  of  a  "Reiss  faction"  emerging  during 
the  terminal  crisis  of  the  DDR  in  1989-90.  In  his  recent  doc- 
ument "A  Reply  to  the  German  Question"  (17  November 
1995),  he  elaborates: 

"I  raised  the  'Reiss  faction' — a  reference  to  Trotsky's  point 
that  the  bureaucracy,  due  to  its  dual  nature,  will  split  under  the 
impact  of  a  political  revolution — in  order  to  make  the  point, 
in  particular  regarding  the  Communist  Platform,  that  there 
was  no  such  section  of  the  bureaucracy  in  the  DDR... 
"But  the  question  of  whether  there  was  a  'Reiss  faction'  was 
not  some  kind  of  irrelevant  or  deviant  issue  that  I  invented.  We 
didn't  ignore  the  SED,  the  party  of  the  East  German  bureauc- 
racy and  throw  all  its  members  into  one  bag." 
Ignace  Poretsky  (Reiss),  who  had  joined  the  newly 
formed  Polish  Communist  Party  in  1919,  was  a  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  Soviet  intelligence  services.  In  1937,  he  openly 
denounced  Stalinism  and  proclaimed  his  adherence  to  the 
Founh  International.  Shortly  thereafter  he  was  murdered  in 
Switzerland  by  Stalin's  agents.  Trotsky  saw  Reiss  as  repre- 


senting a  potential  for  a  communist  opposition  to  Stalin 
within  the  cadres  of  the  Soviet  state. 

Norden's  understanding  of  a  "Reiss  faction"  is  wrong  and 
confused.  First,  such  a  formation  is  not  at  all  synonymous 
with  those  elements  of  a  Stalinist  bureaucracy  who  go  over 
to  the  side  of  an  unfolding  political  revolution.  As  the  term 
"faction"  clearly  denotes,  Trotsky  was  here  projecting  the 
emergence  of  a  left  opposition  within  the  bureaucracy  in 
advance  of  a  political  revolution  or  the  collapse  of  Stalinist 
bonapartism  in  society  at  large. 

Furthermore,  Trotsky  was  not  describing  any  and  every 
current  within  the  bureaucracy  to  the  left  of  Stalin.  A  Reiss 
faction  meant  a  genuinely  communist  opposition  made  up 


Ignace  Reiss's  1937 
declaration  for  the  Fourth 
International  was  printed  in 
Left  Opposition's  bulletin: 
"Only  our  victory — that  of  the 
proletarian  revolution — will 
free  humanity  of  capitalism 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  of  Stalinism." 


Vladimir  Kibalchich 


of  seasoned  cadres  who  understood  and  adhered  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Bolshevism.  In  this  sense  the  potential  for  a  Reiss 
faction  was  specific  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  1930s.  It  is 
not  a  trans-historic  concept  applicable  to  all  Stalinist 
bureaucracies  in  all  times  and  places.  There  are  no  Chinese 
Ignace  Reisses  in  Beijing  today  or  Cuban  Ignace  Reisses  in 
Havana.  There  are  confused  left  Stalinists,  yes,  but  not  high- 
level  functionaries  who  share  our  communist  program. 

During  the  1989  crisis  in  China,  at  least  two  dozen  senior 
commanders  in  the  People's  Liberation  Army  (PLA)  dis- 
obeyed orders  to  suppress  the  protests.  Had  the  protests 
developed  into  a  workers'  insurrection  and  mutinies  in  the 
army,  these  and  many  other  PLA  officers  would  likely  have 
gone  over  to  the  insurgent  masses.  But  they  would  not  have 
constituted  a  Reiss  faction  or  any  kind  of  faction  at  all,  i.e., 
an  oppositional  grouping  based  on  a  definite  program.  Chi- 
nese military  cadres  and  civilian  officials  who  support  a 
popular  uprising  will  be  politically  heterogeneous  and  on 
average  will  not  have  a  higher  level  of  socialist  conscious- 
ness than  rank-and-file  Chinese  workers  or  soldiers.  By  con- 
trast, Ignace  Reiss  manifestly  had  a  far  higher  level  of  com- 
munist consciousness  than  the  mass  of  Russian  or  Ukrainian 
workers  at  the  time.  More  generally,  many  cadres  of  the 
Soviet  state  in  the  1930s  (e.g.,  Leopold  Trepper)  considered 
themselves  to  be  good  communists  who  accommodated 
themselves  to  Stalin  as  a  "lesser  evil." 

The  tendency  of  the  bureaucracies  of  the  degenerated/ 
defonned  workers  states  to  split  under  conditions  of  political 
revolution  has  nothing  to  do  with  Stalinist  ideology,  its 
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claim  to  embody  the  principles  of  "Marxism-Leninism." 
The  labor  bureaucracy  in  capitalist  countries  will  behave  in  a 
parallel  way  under  comparable  conditions.  Faced  with  a 
mass,  working-class  radicalization,  opening  the  prospects 
for  social  revolution,  some  trade-union  officials  and  refor- 
mist politicians  will  move  leftward,  in  some  cases  genu- 
inely, in  others  hypocritically.  During  the  period  of  revolu- 
tionary turbulence  after  the  First  World  War,  a  number  of 
social-democratic  leaders  opportunistically  adapted  to  the 
leftward  radicalization  and  pro-Bolshevik  sympathies  of 
their  base.  For  example,  the  French  social  democrats  L.-O. 
Frossard  and  Marcel  Cachin,  who  were  ardent  chauvinists 
during  the  war,  joined  the  majority  of  the  French  Socialist 
Party  which  adhered  to  the  Third  International  and  formed 
the  French  Communist  Party. 

Norden's  misconceptions  about  a  "Reiss  faction"  exem- 
plify a  deviation  which  developed  in  our  party  during  Cold 
War  II:  a  tendency  to  draw  a  fundamental  line  of  division 
between  Stalinism  and  social  democracy.  Neither  Norden 
nor  anyone  else  in  our  tendency  would  deny  that  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  German  Social  Democracy  has  in  its  own 
way  a  contradictory  nature.  It  is  not  one  reactionary  mass 
nor  is  it  counterrevolutionary  through  and  through  and  to 
the  core.  Yet  neither  Norden  nor  anyone  else  in  our  tendency 
maintains  that  there  is  a  potential  for  a  Reiss  faction  in  the 
present-day  German  Social  Democratic  bureaucracy. 

Trotsky's  concept  of  a  Reiss  faction  derived  neither  from 
the  sociological  nature  of  the  Soviet  bureaucracy  nor  the  par- 
ticularities of  Stalinist  ideology  but  rather  from  certain  his- 
torically conditioned  features  of  the  Soviet  bureaucracy  in 
the  1930s.  A  significant  section  of  the  bureaucracy  had  expe- 
rience in  the  pre- 191 7  revolutionary  movement  against  the 
tsarist  autocracy.  A  far  larger  number  joined  the  Communist 
Party  during  the  Civil  War  when  Trotsky  was  the  recognized 
co-leader  with  Lenin  of  the  Soviet  state  and  world  Commu- 
nist movement.  Many  senior  cadres  of  the  Soviet  state  had 
been  involved  in  the  Trotskyist,  Zinovievite  or  smaller  left 
oppositions  during  the  1920s.  While  they  had  for  various  rea- 
sons capitulated  to  Stalin,  these  ex-left  oppositionists  consti- 
tuted, as  Isaac  Deutscher  described  it,  a  distinct  milieu  within 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Soviet  political  order.  It  was  these 
historically  specific  factors  which  underlay  the  potential  for 
a  communist  (i.e.,  Trotskyist)  faction  crystallizing  among  the 
cadres  of  the  Soviet  state  at  that  time. 

A  major  aim  of  Stalin's  Great  Purges  was  to  eliminate  that 
potential  by  physically  extenninating  former  left  opposition- 
ists and  other  critically  minded  Soviet  officials  and  intellec- 
tuals. And  he  succeeded  in  doing  so.  The  second  generation 
of  the  Soviet  bureaucracy  exemplified  by  Leonid  Brezhnev 
was  ignorant  of  the  fundamental  antagonism  between  Stalin- 
ism and  Bolshevism.  This  was  perforce  also  true  of  the  Sta- 
linist bureaucracies  which  emerged  with  the  post-World 
War  II  deformed  workers  states. 

No  elements  of  the  Soviet  bureaucracy  under  Brezhnev  or 
the  Chinese  bureaucracy  under  Mao  shared  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  Reiss'  letter  proclaiming  his  adherence  to  the 
Fourth  International  such  as: 

"What  is  needed  today  is  a  fight  without  mercy  against  Stalin- 
ism! The  class  struggle  and  not  the  popular  front,  workers' 
intervention  in  the  Spanish  revolution  as  opposed  to  the  action 
of  the  committees. 

"Down  with  the  lie  of  socialism  in  one  country!  Return  to 
Lenin's  International!" 

— reproduced  in  Elisabeth  K.  Poretsky,  Our  Own 
People  (1969) 


In  fact,  many  members  of  the  Soviet  Brezhnevite  and  Chi- 
nese Maoist  bureaucracies  would  have  found  Reiss'  letter 
unintelligible.  And  I  am  referring  here  not  to  terminology 
and  formulations  but  political  substance. 

A  Reiss  faction  in  the  specific  sense  that  Trotsky  con- 
ceived it  was  no  longer  possible  in  the  bureaucracies  of  the 
post- World  War  II  Sino-Soviet  states.  But  could  a  "Reiss 
faction"  in  a  looser  sense — a  left  opposition  of  a  roughly 
centrist  character — have  developed  in  the  postwar  Stalinist 
regimes?  I  believe  this  was  possible  only  in  the  first  genera- 
tion of  the  bureaucracy  when  many  of  its  members  were 
originally  leftist  militants  in  reactionary  capitalist  states. 
The  most  prominent  figures  in  the  deformed  workers  states 
who  exhibited  a  strong  sense  of  socialist  idealism — Pal 
Maleter  in  Hungary,  Vladimir  Dedijer  in  Yugoslavia,  Che 
Guevara — conform  to  this  biographical  pattern.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  redoubtable  DDR  intelligence  chief  Markus 
Wolf  was  somewhat  comparable  in  that  he  was  a  child  of 
Jewish  Communists  who  fled  from  Nazi  Germany  to  the 
USSR.  Wolf's  political  outlook  and  values  were  formed 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Holocaust. 

The  second,  not  to  speak  of  the  third,  generation  of  the 
Stalinist  bureaucracies  were  and  are  made  up  of  people  who 
inherited  or  were  co-opted  as  youth  into  positions  of  social 
privilege  and  political  influence.  The  crimes  of  capitalist 
imperialism  are  for  them  mere  rhetoric  to  be  used  when  and 
if  the  occasion  warrants.  A  40-year-old  Cuban  economics 
official  today  cannot  have  the  same  political  consciousness 
as  Che  Guevara  because  he  does  not  have  the  same  experi- 
ences as  Che  Guevara.  As  a  footloose  Latin  American  radi- 
cal, Guevara  was  an  eyewitness  to  the  1953  Bolivian  Revolu- 
tion and  the  following  year  served  as  a  minor  official  in  the 
left-nationalist  Arbenz  regime  in  Guatemala  which  was 
overthrown  by  the  CIA. 

During  Cold  War  II  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  empha- 
size the  contradictory  nature  of  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy 
against  the  pseudo-Trotskyist  advocates  of  the  "bourgeois- 
democratic"  revolution  in  the  Soviet  sphere.  But  that  contra- 
diction must  be  understood  dialectically,  not  statically.  As  is 
now  obvious,  the  Soviet  and  affiliated  bureaucracies  were 
not  committed  to  maintaining  the  status  quo  by  carefully 
balancing  between  left  and  right.  The  historical  tendency 
of  all  Stalinist  bureaucracies  is  to  bring  about  capitalist 
restoration  by  one  means  or  another.  The  Transitional  Pro- 
gram thus  describes  the  bureaucracy  "becoming  ever  more 
the  organ  of  the  world  bourgeoisie  in  the  workers  state" 
[emphasis  added]. 

This  tendency  is  not  linear  but  is  punctuated  by  genera- 
tional change.  It  is  no  accident  that  the  rapid  rightward  slide 
of  the  Soviet  bureaucracy  culminating  in  capitalist  counter- 
revolution occurred  when  the  Brezhnev/Andropov  genera- 
tion was  replaced  by  the  postwar  generation  of  Gorbachev, 
Yeltsin  and  Shevardnadze.  Nor  is  it  an  accident  that  one  of 
Deng  Xiaoping's  sons  is  a  big-time  real  estate  operator  with 
direct  ties  to  a  Hong  Kong  billionaire.  The  Chinese  masses 
call  the  children  of  the  top  officials  "the  princelings."  This 
expresses  a  popular  understanding  that  these  are  people 
born  to  positions  of  social  privilege,  political  influence  and 
increasingly  Western  levels  of  wealth.  And  being  determines 
consciousness. 

To  search  for  a  "Reiss  faction"  in  the  present-day  Chi- 
nese, North  Korean,  Vietnamese  and  Cuban  bureaucracies 
would  be  futile  and  totally  disoriented. 

—  4  December  1995 
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Forge  a  Trotskyist  Party!  For  Workers  Revolution! 


Lessons 
of  Indonesia 
1965 


A  million  Communists,  workers,  peasants  and  ethnic  Chinese  were 
massacred  in  1965  bloodbath  which  ushered  in  the  rule  of  Suharto. 


After  32  years  of  repressive  military  rule,  the  massive 
student-centered  protests  that  exploded  in  May  of  1998 
brought  an  end  to  the  blood-drenched  reign  of  Suharto.  The 
Indonesian  dictator  rose  to  power  through  the  1965  slaughter 
of  over  a  million  Communists,  workers,  peasants  and  ethnic 
Chinese  in  one  of  the  most  savage  massacres  in  modern  his- 
tory. Hundreds  of  thousands  were  arrested  and  thousands 
interned  for  years;  some  of  them  languish  in  the  regime's  dun- 
geons to  this  day.  The  bloody  slaughter  in  1965  was  the  direct 
product  of  the  support  by  the  Indonesian  Communist  Party 
(PKI),  as  well  as  their  mentors  in  Peking  and  Moscow,  to  the 
bourgeois  national  government.  The  PKI  allied  itself  with  the 
capitalist  government  of  then-President  Sukarno,  Indonesia's 
first  nationalist  leader  following  independence  from  the  Dutch 
in  1949.  Leftists  in  the  People's  Democratic  Party  (PRD)  are 
following  the  same  dangerous  class-collaborationist  path  in 
Indonesia  today,  supporting  Sukarno's  daughter,  Megawati 
Sukarnoputri,  a  capitalist  politician  and  leader  of  the  Indone- 
sian Democratic  Party  for  Struggle  (PDI-P). 


The  white  terror  that  raged  through  the  archipelago  in  late 
1965  through  early  1966  was  perpetrated  by  an  alliance 
between  the  army  and  Islamic  fanatics  mobilized  in  a  holy 
war  against  Communism  and  with  the  direct  involvement  of 
the  American  CIA  and  its  Australian  junior  partner.  Three 
decades  later,  historians  must  rely  on  very  limited  sources,  as 
many  of  the  particular  events  leading  to  the  bloodbath  are 
still  obscured  by  the  cover-ups  and  lies  spun  by  the  powerful 
and  guilty.  It  will  take  victorious  workers  revolution  to  write 
the  true  history  of  the  catastrophe,  for  those  who  have  the 
most  to  cover  up — the  bloody  capitalist  rulers  of  Indonesia 
and  the  imperialist  overlords — are  still  in  power  today. 

The  vacuum  of  authentic  communist  leadership  was  deci- 
sive in  Indonesia  in  1965.  The  U.S.  imperialists,  up  to  their 
necks  in  the  blood  of  the  Indonesian  people,  were  simply,  in 
the  words  of  U.S.  ambassador  Marshall  Green,  doing  "what 
we  had  to  do  and  you'd  better  be  glad  we  did  because  if 
we  hadn't  Asia  would  be  a  different  place  today"  (quoted  in 
Ten  Years'  Military  Terror  in  Indonesia,  Malcolm  Caldwell, 
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University  students  carry 
anti-Suharto  banner  in 
massive  1998  demonstration 
against  reactionary 
Indonesian  regime. 
A  Trotskyist  party  must  be 
forged  to  unite  workers, 
poor  peasants,  discontented 
students,  oppressed 
minorities  behind  the 
proletarian  program  of 
socialist  revolution  against 
the  brutal  capitalist  system. 
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East  Timorese  victims  of  militia  death  squads  spon- 
sored by  Indonesian  army  after  overwhelming  pro- 
independence  vote  in  August  1999. 

ed.  [1975]).  The  imperialists  and  native  reactionaries  be- 
haved according  to  their  own  class  interests.  But  the  workers 
were  betrayed  by  their  misleadership. 

In  March  1966,  as  the  culmination  of  the  bloodbath,  the 
PKI  and  its  mass  organizations  were  formally  banned.  And  as 
well,  the  dissemination  and  teaching  of  Marxism-Leninism 
has  been  prohibited.  The  Suharto  regime  systematically  lied 
about  the  events  of  1965  in  an  attempt  to  extirpate  commu- 
nism from  the  collective  memory  of  the  working  masses.  Left 
liberal  writer  Benedict  Anderson  noted  perceptively  that  the 
various  bourgeois  contenders  to  rule  Indonesia — not  only 
Suharto's  handpicked  successor  Habibie,  but  also  Megawati 
Sukarnoputri,  as  well  as  Abdurrahman  Wahid  of  the  National 
Awakening  Party — have  staunchly  refused  to  criticize  the 
horrid  massacres  perpetrated  by  Indonesia's  rulers  in  1965 
(New  Left  Review,  May/June  1999).  Even  today  the  Indone- 
sian bourgeoisie  stands  by  its  class  butchers. 

This  strongly  indicates  the  bourgeoisie's  fear  of  an  insur- 
gent proletariat,  the  potential  gravedigger  of  Indonesian  cap- 
italism. The  working  class  has  grown  explosively  in  recent 
decades.  In  1958,  the  industrial  proletariat  numbered  about 
500,000  and  the  country's  manufacturing  base  was  largely 
centered  on  handicrafts.  Beginning  in  the  mid-1980s  huge 
factory  zones  were  built — largely  by  foreign  capital — trans- 
forming rural  towns  and  small  cities  in  East  and  West  Java 
and  northern  Sumatra  into  massive  concentrations  of  indus- 
trial production. 

The  1997-98  East  Asian  economic  crisis  and  the  IMF- 
dictated  austerity  bailout  have  produced  horrific  suffering 
among  the  Indonesian  masses.  Millions  have  already  been 
laid  off  and  in  August  of  1998  it  was  estimated  that  15,000 
workers  were  losing  their  jobs  every  day.  In  the  same  month 
barely  fifty  percent  of  Indonesian  children  were  reported  to 
be  enrolled  in  school.  As  prices  soar,  millions  have  been 
driven  below  the  poverty  line  including  sections  of  the  once 
"upwardly  mobile"  urban  middle  class.  Malnutrition  is  wide- 
spread and  last  year  in  West  Java  alone  a  staggering  four  mil- 
lion people  were  estimated  to  be  threatened  with  starvation. 

East  Timor  Independence  Now!  All  Indonesian 
and  All  UN  Imperialist  Troops  Out  Now! 

Indonesia,  earlier  known  as  the  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
endured  the  boot  of  Dutch  colonial  rule  for  over  three  centu- 
ries. Occupied  by  Japanese  forces  during  World  War  II,  the 


country  won  its  independence  in  1949.  With  its  extensive  nat- 
ural resources,  low-wage  labor  and  strategic  position  astride 
the  gate  to  the  Pacific  Rim,  it  has  remained  a  magnet  for  the 
neocolonial  ambitions  of  imperialist  powers.  Indonesia's 
multinational  population,  cobbled  together  under  colonial 
rule  into  a  huge  prison  house  of  peoples,  is  predominantly 
Muslim.  Religious  minorities  are  targets  for  persecution, 
while  the  small  population  of  ethnic  Chinese,  constituting 
less  than  5  percent  of  Indonesia's  more  than  200  million  peo- 
ple, has  historically  been  the  focus  of  virulent  Javanese 
nationalism.  Across  the  archipelago  from  Aceh  to  Irian  Jaya, 
oppressed  national  groups  struggle  against  the  stranglehold 
of  the  Javanese-centered  bourgeoisie  and  its  brutal  military 
machine.  At  least  2,000  Acehnese  were  killed  or  abducted  by 
the  Indonesian  army  in  the  early  1990s.  Since  January  1999, 
communalist  terror  continues  to  erupt  between  Christians 
and  Muslims  on  the  island  of  Ambon. 

Thousands  of  East  Timorese  have  been  murdered  and 
thousands  have  fled  their  homes  to  literally  run  for  their 
lives  from  an  orgy  of  killing  unleashed  by  pro-Indonesia 
death  squads  in  the  wake  of  an  August  30  vote  when  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  East  Timorese  rejected  a  sham 
autonomy  deal,  clearly  opting  for  independence.  Now,  under 
the  pretext  of  defense  of  the  East  Timorese,  the  United 
Nations  is  sending  an  imperialist  army,  including  a  large 
contingent  of  Australian  troops,  to  occupy  East  Timor. 
Imperialist  military  intervention  in  East  Timor  has  no  more 
to  do  with  defending  the  population  than  did  the  U.S. -led 
war  against  Serbia  and  occupation  of  Kosovo  with  "human- 
itarian" concern  for  the  Kosovo  Albanians.  Fearing  further 
turmoil  throughout  Indonesia,  as  the  army  and  its  militia 
gangs  run  amok,  the  U.S.  is  promoting  a  military  force 
spearheaded  by  its  Australian  imperialist  ally  to  maintain 
neocolonial  "stability"  by  propping  up  the  blood-drenched 
regime.  Meanwhile,  Australia  has  its  own  interests  in  the 
region:  Irian  Jaya  is  within  grabbing  distance  of  the  troops 
occupying  East  Timor. 

The  idea  that  military  intervention  by  Australian  and  U.S. 
imperialism  will  bring  "freedom"  to  the  East  Timorese  is 
grotesque — ask  the  Australian  Aborigines  or  the  black  popu- 
lation subjected  to  police-state  violence  in  the  ghettos  in  the 
U.S.  about  their  rulers'  commitment  to  the  rights  and  wel- 
fare of  the  oppressed!  As  our  comrades  in  the  Spartacist 
League/Australia  wrote  {Australasian  Spartacist,  Spring 
1999):  "These  same  imperialists  backed  Indonesia's  annexa- 
tion of  the  former  Portuguese  colony  in  1975,  leading  to  the 
deaths  of  more  than  200,000  East  Timorese.  For  30  years 
they  supported  and  armed  the  bloody  dictator  Suharto  while 
training  the  Indonesian  army,  including  the  Kopassus  spe- 
cial forces  killers....  These  are  the  imperialist  mass  murder- 
ers who  slaughtered  millions  in  their  losing  effort  to  defeat 
the  Vietnamese  revolution." 

While  the  fake  left,  from  the  Cliffite  International  Social- 
ist Organization  to  the  United  Secretariat  (USec),  capitu- 
lates to  the  chauvinist  wave  of  patriotic  gore  sweeping  Aus- 
tralia and  criminally  supports  imperialist  intervention  in  East 
Timor,  we  in  the  International  Communist  League  uniquely 
fight  for  internationalist  unity  in  struggle  of  the  proletarians 
of  the  region  against  the  capitalist  rulers.  Imperialist  interven- 
tion is  counterposed  to  the  urgent  need  to  mobilize  the  pow- 
erful Indonesian  proletariat  in  struggle  against  the  dominant 
Javanese  chauvinism  fostered  by  the  bourgeoisie.  A  Trot- 
skyist  party  in  Indonesia  would  fight  to  mobilize  the  work- 
ing class  to  demand  Indonesia  get  out  of  East  Timor,  while 
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opposing  imperialist  intervention.  Championing  independ- 
ence for  East  Timor,  it  would  fight  against  national  oppres- 
sion of  all  the  oppressed  peoples  in  the  archipelago. 

For  Proletarian  Independence! 
For  Permanent  Revolution! 

Students  and  other  activists  in  Indonesia  demand  "re/or- 
masi."  But  reform  of  the  capitalist  state  apparatus  does  not 
challenge  the  rule  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  end  the  exploita- 
tion and  oppression  of  the  workers  and  oppressed.  Whether 
led  by  the  former  cronies  of  Suharto  or  by  Sukarno's  daugh- 
ter Megawati  (who  may  possibly  be  allowed  to  take  office 
after  winning  the  June  1999  elecfion),  the  government  will 
continue  to  be  the  servant  of  the  forces  of  capitalist  depreda- 
tion, religious  reaction  and  anti-Chinese  racism.  From  the 
debacle  of  "People  Power"  in  the  Philippines  a  decade  ago  to 
the  replacement  of  generals  overly  compromised  in  mass 
killings  by  new  "human  rights"  generals  in  South  Korea, 
massive  and  courageous  struggles  have  been  coopted  into 
supporting  some  wing  of  the  bourgeoisie  which  sees  finan- 
cial and  polifical  advantage  for  itself  in  polishing  up  the 
fagade  of  the  system  of  capitalist  misery. 

The  left-nationalist  PRD,  formed  in  1994  as  an  umbrella 
group  of  student,  worker  and  peasant  associations,  while 
courageously  struggling  against  the  brutal  military  regime, 
openly  pushes  alliances  with  chauvinist  bourgeois  politi- 
cians like  Megawati  Sukarnoputri,  who  supported  Suharto's 
annexation  of  East  Timor  and  today  denies  its  right  to  inde- 
pendence. They  have  embraced  her  call  for  alliances  with 
Islamic  opposition  forces.  "The  PRD  is  now  seeking  to  form 
a  united  front  with  other  parties  against  the  common  ene- 
mies... to  generate  the  strongest  possible  movement  against 
the  regime  and  force  the  major  opposition  parties — the 
National  Mandate  Party  of  Amien  Rais,  the  National  Awak- 
ening Party  of  Abdurrahman  Wahid  and  PDI-Struggle — to 
take  a  more  consistent  stand  for  reformasi  total"  {Green  Left 
Weekly,  [paper  of  the  Australian  Democratic  Socialist  Party], 
2  June  1999).  The  PRD's  call  for  a  provisional  government — 
"a  democratic  coalition  government  comprising  progressive 
forces... controlled  by  people's  councils"  {Green  Left  Weekly, 
25  November  1998) — is  a  program  which  would  tie  the 
working  class  to  a  mythical  "progressive"  wing  of  the  bour- 
geoisie and  is  an  obstacle  to  the  necessary  struggle  to  mobi- 
lize the  proletariat  around  its  class  interests.  The  illusion  of 
a  "democratic  revolution"  carried  out  arm  in  arm  with  the 
Australasian  Spartacist  Jon  Reid 
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British  troops  arriving  in  Australia  for  deployment  in 
East  Timor.  ICL  demands:  East  Timor  Independence 
Now!  All  Indonesian  and  All  UN  Imperialist  Troops 
Out  Now! 

oppressors  can  only  disorient  and  disarm  the  masses. 

A  multinational  state  with  a  narrowly  based  ruling  class 
and  with  enormous  social  contradictions  between  a  techno- 
logically advanced  industrial  sector  and  a  countryside 
stamped  in  pre-capitalist  times,  Indonesia  in  many  respects 
resembles  tsarist  Russia — modern  industry  grafted  onto  a 
backward  society  with  manifold  forms  of  oppression  that 
are  a  heritage  of  the  pre-industrial  past,  reinforced  in  Indone- 
sia by  over  three  centuries  of  Dutch  colonial  rule.  In  coun- 
tries of  belated  capitalist  development,  the  perspective  for 
resolving  the  fundamental  democratic  questions  posed  by 
combined  and  uneven  development  is  provided  by  the  theory 
of  permanent  revolution,  developed  by  Bolshevik  leader 
Leon  Trotsky  and  vindicated  by  the  victory  of  the  1917  Rus- 
sian Revolution. 

Trotsky  explained  that  in  economically  backward  coun- 
tries the  weak  national  bourgeoisie — tied  by  a  thousand 
strings  to  imperialism  and  fearful  of  its  "own"  working 
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sending  in  troops. 
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oppose  imperialist 
intervention. 
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class — is  incapable  of  realizing  the  goals  of  classical  bour- 
geois revolutions  (national  independence,  agrarian  revolu- 
tion) such  as  the  French  Revolution  of  1789.  He  wrote  that 
"the  complete  and  genuine  solution  of  their  tasks  of  achiev- 
ing democracy  and  national  emancipation  is  conceivable 
only  through  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  as  the  leader 
of  the  subjugated  nation,  above  all  of  its  peasant  masses" 
{The  Permanent  Revolution  [1930]).  The  genuine  liberation 
of  colonial  and  semicolonial  countries  can  only  be  achieved 
through  the  successful  struggle  of  the  proletariat  for  state 
power,  leading  all  the  oppressed.  To  this  end  the  working 
class  must  forge  a  revolutionary  leadership — a  Leninist- 
Trotskyist  party.  If  it  is  not  to  be  strangled  by  backwardness 
and  imperialist  intervention,  the  struggle  for  proletarian  rev- 
olution in  Indonesia  must  be  linked  to  the  fight  for  workers 
rule  in  the  advanced  capitalist  societies. 

The  series  of  financial  collapses  which  have  swept 
through  Southeast  and  East  Asia  underlines  not  only  that 
periodic  crises  are  endemic  to  the  capitalist  system  but  that 
the  fate  of  the  Indonesian  masses  is  strongly  linked  to 
workers'  struggles  elsewhere.  The  interdependence  of  the 
regional  economies  is  highlighted  by  the  millions  of  workers 
who  have  migrated  to  other  countries  to  find  work  during 
the  "boom"  which  has  now  gone  bust.  As  those  workers  are 
thrown  out  on  the  street  or  expelled,  it  is  urgent  for  the 
workers  movement  everywhere  to  fight  deportations  and  call 
for  full  citizenship  rights  for  all  immigrants.  The  ICL  fights 
for  a  socialist  Asia — for  proletarian  revolutions  from  Indone- 
sia to  South  Korea,  from  Australia  to  Japan,  the  industrial 
powerhouse  of  the  region.  Central  to  this  perspective  today  is 
the  struggle  for  proletarian  political  revolution  in  China  to 
stop  the  galloping  danger  of  capitalist  restoration. 

The  PKI's  "United  National  Front": 
Program  of  Betrayal 

Formed  in  the  years  immediately  following  the  1917  Bol- 
shevik Revolunon  in  Russia,  the  PKI  was  founded  by  Dutch 
Marxist  Henricus  Sneevliet  and  others  out  of  the  largely 
Dutch  Indies  Social  Democradc  Association  (ISDV)  which 
had  steadfastly  opposed  colonial  rule.  Seeking  inroads  into 
the  indigenous  masses,  the  ISDV  entered  Sarekat  Islam  (SI), 
a  nationalist  organization  which  grew  out  of  an  Islamic  trad- 
ing organization  founded  in  1911  to  advance  the  cause  of 


Javanese  traders  against  their  Chinese  rivals.  The  ISDV 
called  on  this  peasant-based  movement  "to  become  the 
organization  of  the  worker  and  small  peasant  class"  (Ruth 
McVey,  The  Rise  of  Indonesian  Communism  [1965]).  The 
ISDV's  embrace  of  Islam  as  a  political  force  played  into  the 
Dutch  colonialists'  "divide  and  rule"  policies,  encouraging 
persecution  of  not  only  non-Muslim  minority  peoples  but 
also  Muslims  whose  religious  pracfice  did  not  conform  to 
the  official  orthodoxy  of  santri  or  devout  Muslims.  As  well, 
it  encouraged  the  growth  of  religious  forces  that  were  the 
deadly  enemies  of  social  progress. 

While  courageously  reaching  out  in  solidarity  to  the 
oppressed  Chinese  minority,  the  early  PKI  continued  the 
ISDV's  policy  of  immersion  in  the  SI.  After  being  expelled 
in  1921,  the  PKI  even  set  up  its  own  "Red  Sarekat  Islam" 
groups.  This  ran  counter  to  the  Theses  on  the  National  and 
Colonial  Question  adopted  by  the  Second  Congress  of  the 
Communist  International  (CI)  in  1920.  In  the  Theses,  Bol- 
shevik leader  V.I.  Lenin  stressed  the  need  to  "under  all  cir- 
cumstances uphold  the  independence  of  the  proletarian 
movement,  even  if  it  is  in  its  most  embryonic  form"  and 
underlined  "the  need  to  combat  Pan-Islamism  and  similar 
trends,  which  strive  to  combine  the  liberation  movement 
against  European  and  American  imperialism  with  an  attempt 
to  strengthen  the  positions  of  the  khans,  landowners,  and 
mullahs,  etc." 

At  the  Fourth  CI  Congress  in  1922,  PKI  leader  Tan 
Malaka  represented  Indonesia  and  took  an  active  part  in 
framing  the  policy  of  the  CI  on  the  national  and  colonial 
question.  He  was  critical  of  Lenin's  sharp  statement  against 
Pan-Islamism  at  the  Second  CI  Congress,  defended  the 
PKI's  entry  into  Sarekat  Islam  and  declared  that  Pan- 
Islamism  "is  a  nationalist  liberafion  struggle."  The  PKI's 
futile  strategy  was  conditioned  by  the  absence  of  any  size- 
able indigenous  proletariat  in  Indonesia  at  the  time.  Its  polit- 
ical accommodation  to  Islamic  nationalism  was  profoundly 
disorienting  for  those  struggling  to  implant  communism  in 
the  colonial  and  semicolonial  world. 

The  Russian  Revolution  of  1917  was  based  on  the  Bol- 
shevik program  of  revolutionary  internationalism,  the  fight 
for  international  extension  of  the  revolution.  But  the  isola- 
tion of  the  new  workers  state,  particularly  after  the  failure 
of  the  1923  revolufion  in  Germany,  facilitated  the  rise  of  the 
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1917  October  Revolution  In 
Russia  showed  advanced 
worl<ers  and  intellectuals 
throughout  the  world  a 
road  forward  out  of  social 
backwardness  and  imperialist 
subjugation.  Members  of  the 
Eastern  Bureau  at  the  Fourth 
Congress  of  the  Communist 
International,  Moscow,  1922: 
Sen  Katayama  (front  row,  center), 
Ho  Chi  Minh  (front  row,  left), 
Tan  Malaka  (back  row,  third  from 
left),  M.  N.  Roy  (back  row,  center). 


conservative,  nationally  narrow  Stalinist  bureaucracy.  To 
justify  and  consolidate  the  Thermidorian  political  counter- 
revolution in  1924,  Stalin  advanced  the  dogma  of  "socialism 
in  one  country"  as  a  cover  for  a  reactionary  and  Utopian  pol- 
icy of  seeking  to  appease  world  imperialism  by  foreswear- 
ing the  fight  for  proletarian  revolution  elsewhere.  Under  this 
policy,  the  once-revolutionary  parties  of  the  Comintern 
sacrificed  the  workers'  own  class  interests  through  class- 
collaborationist  policies  motivated  as  forestalling  hostile 
imperialist  intervention  against  the  USSR. 

During  the  Chinese  Revolution  of  1925-27,  the  Comin- 
tern ordered  the  Communist  Party  to  literally  disarm  the 
proletariat,  hold  down  the  class  struggle  of  workers  and 
peasants  against  the  "anti-imperialist"  bourgeoisie  and  liq- 
uidate into  Chiang  Kai-shek's  Guomindang,  the  party  of  the 
national  bourgeoisie.  In  the  name  of  unity  of  the  "patriotic" 
anti-imperialist  forces,  Stalin  and  his  then  chief  ideologist 
Bukharin  put  forward  a  "bloc  of  four  classes"  including  the 
national  bourgeoisie,  urban  petty  bourgeoisie,  workers  and 
peasants.  Stalin  had  to  impose  this  line  over  the  objections  of 
Chinese  Communist  leaders  who  knew  very  well  that  the 
Chinese  bourgeoisie — merciless  exploiters  of  the  workers 
and  peasants,  and  entirely  intertwined  with  the  brutal  war- 
lords— would  play  no  role  in  the  liberation  of  China  except 
as  its  mortal  enemy.  The  fruit  of  Stalin's  strategy  was  the 
defeat  of  the  revolution,  as  the  Guomindang  drowned  the 
Chinese  working  class  in  blood.  Stalin/Bukharin's  policies 
were  opposed  by  Trotsky  and  the  Left  Opposition.  The  Chi- 
nese events  led  Trotsky  to  generalize  from  the  earlier  experi- 
ence in  tsarist  Russia  and  extend  the  application  of  the  the- 
ory of  permanent  revolution  more  generally  to  economically 
less  advanced  countries.  (See  "Permanent  Revolution  vs.  the 
'Anti-Imperialist  United  Front':  The  Origins  of  Chinese 
Trotskyism,"  Spartacist  [English  edition]  No.  53,  Summer 
1997.) 
As  Trotsky  wrote: 
"The  official  subordination  of  the  Communist  Party  to  the 
bourgeois  leadership,  and  the  official  prohibition  of  forming 
Soviets  (Stalin  and  Bukharin  taught  that  the  Kuomintang  'took 
the  place  of  Soviets)  was  a  grosser  and  more  glaring  betrayal 
of  Marxism  than  all  the  deeds  of  the  Mensheviks  in  the  years 
1905-1917," 

—  Permanent  Revolution,  1930 


By  the  mid- 1930s,  the  Comintern  had  become  a  con- 
sciously anti-revolutionary  force.  After  Hitler  came  to  power 
as  a  result  of  the  betrayals  of  the  German  Communists  and 
Social  Democrats,  the  Comintern  explicitly  endorsed  support 
to  liberal  capitalist  governments  under  the  guise  of  the  "pop- 
ular front  against  fascism."  Since  the  main  colonial  powers 
were  precisely  these  "democratic"  imperialist  states,  such  as 
France,  Britain  and  Holland,  the  new  Comintern  line  meant 
that  it  ceased  to  oppose  colonialism.  In  World  War  II,  for 
example,  after  Hitler  invaded  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Commu- 
nist Party  in  British-ruled  India  opposed  the  struggle  for 
national  independence;  in  the  French  colony  of  Indochina, 
the  CP  dropped  its  opposition  to  French  imperialism.  Simi- 
larly, in  accordance  with  the  USSR's  military  alliance  with 
the  Allied  armies  in  World  War  II,  the  Stalinists  supported 
the  Dutch  imperialists  in  Indonesia  against  the  Japanese.  It 
was  only  the  Trotskyist  Fourth  International  that  pursued  a 
revolutionary  line  in  the  war.  While  calling  for  unconditional 
military  defense  of  the  Soviet  degenerated  workers  state, 
the  Trotskyists  took  a  position  of  revolutionary  defeatism 
towards  all  the  imperialist  powers  in  their  sordid  struggle  for 
colonial  booty. 

Indonesia  was  occupied  by  Japan  in  early  1942.  By 
then  the  PKI  had  long  ceased  to  exist  organizationally, 
its  members  in  prison,  underground,  or  in  exile.  In  1926-27 
the  PKI  had  led  an  attempted  uprising  cruelly  put  down  by 
the  Dutch  colonialists.  Many  of  the  rebels  were  shot  and 
well  over  five  thousand  were  imprisoned.  Nationalists  and 
Communists  were  interned  in  the  notorious  Tanah  Merah 
concentrafion  camp  in  the  swamps  of  New  Guinea.  Accu- 
mulated bitterness  at  the  Dutch  colonialists  led  many  Indo- 
nesians to  greet  the  Japanese  imperialists  initially  as  a  liber- 
ating force,  an  illusion  that  was  soon  shattered  by  the 
brutality  of  the  occupying  power.  Typical  of  many  national- 
ist politicians  in  the  colonies  of  the  European  "democratic" 
imperialist  powers,  Sukarno  lent  his  services  to  the  Japanese 
occupying  forces.  Suharto  too  was  a  young  officer  in  the 
Japanese-sponsored  "self-defense  corps."  The  collaboration 
of  Sukarno  and  other  Indonesian  leaders  with  the  Japanese 
occupiers  underscores  how  bourgeois  nationalism  in  the 
colonial  and  semicolonial  countries  is  necessarily  dependent 
on  one  or  another  imperialist  power. 
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Early  PKI  opposed  Javanese 
chauvinism:  banner  in  Chinese, 
Arabic  and  Dutch  at  1925  PKI 
meeting  in  Jakarta. 


Following  the  Japanese  invasion,  the  retreating  Dutch  had 
transported  hundreds  of  PKI  members  and  other  political 
prisoners  to  Australia.  The  PKI  militants  came  under  the 
wing  of  the  Australian  Communist  Party  (CPA),  which 
instructed  them  to  subordinate  the  struggle  for  independence 
to  the  Allies'  war  effort.  After  the  war,  the  CPA  led  a  labor 
boycott  of  Dutch  shipping  in  solidarity  with  the  renewed 
independence  struggle.  However,  this  effort  was  designed  to 
dovetail  with  the  aims  of  Australian  imperialism,  then  under 
a  Labor  government,  which  sought  to  extend  its  influence  to 
Indonesia  in  the  waning  days  of  Dutch  colonial  rule. 

In  the  early  postwar  period,  Stalin  sought  to  reassure  his 
wartime  imperialist  allies  that  the  Communist  parties  in  the 
West  and  colonial  world  were  reliable  instruments  for  sup- 
pressing revolutionary  struggle.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Japa- 
nese, when  the  Dutch  were  fighting  a  rearguard  action  in  the 
futile  hope  of  reasserting  their  earlier  rule,  the  PKI  pursued 
policies  that  were  even  more  conciliatory  to  the  Dutch  colo- 
nialists than  those  of  bourgeois  nationalists  like  Sukarno. 

The  military  reverses  suffered  initially  by  the  Western 
powers  at  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  greatly  destabilized  the 
old  colonial  empires  throughout  Asia.  When  the  Japanese 
occupation  forces  surrendered,  there  was  often  a  vacuum  of 
power,  providing  excellent  opportunities  for  proletarian 
revolutionaries.  However,  the  PKI — having  decisively  com- 
promised with  imperialism — was  no  such  force.  The  Indone- 
sian masses'  deep  bitterness  at  colonialism  was  channeled 
into  support  for  bourgeois  nationalism.  When  the  Dutch  were 
finally  driven  out  in  1949,  it  was  Sukarno  who  emerged 
on  top. 

Despite  a  political  program  insufficient  to  the  cause  of 
proletarian  revolution  and  which  could  only  lead  to  defeat, 
the  early  PKI  included  tens  of  thousands  of  subjectively  rev- 
olutionary militants,  as  reflected  in  the  role  of  party  mem- 
bers in  the  uprisings  of  1926-27.  The  party  as  reconstituted 
after  the  war  was  very  different.  The  PKI  in  the  period  fol- 
lowing World  War  II  and  up  to  the  events  around  the  1965 
coup  is  not  analyzed  in  depth  in  this  article.  It  is  a  period 
meriting  further  study,  particularly  regarding  how  the  party 
acquired  a  mass  base,  the  degree  to  which  the  party  was  ded 
financially  and  otherwise  to  the  capitalist  rulers,  as  well  as 
the  impact  on  the  PKI  of  the  Korean  War  and  consolidation 
of  a  deformed  workers  state  in  North  Korea  and  the  1949 
Chinese  Revolution. 


Under  the  period  of  Sukarno's  rule,  the  PKI  grew  phe- 
nomenally, becoming  the  largest  Communist  party  in  the 
capitalist  world  with  over  3  million  members  and  14  million 
supporters  in  affiliated  trade-union,  peasant,  youth,  women's 
and  cultural  organizations.  It  had  a  fair  degree  of  support 
among  ethnic  Chinese  whom  the  party  defended  publicly 
against  national  chauvinism.  But  the  PKI  was  a  reformist 
obstacle  to  revolution,  its  politics  defined  by  tailism  and 
capitulation  to  bourgeois  nationalists  like  Sukarno. 

The  PKI  embraced  Sukarno's  "Nasakom"  doctrine:  the 
union  of  nationalist,  religious  and  communist  organizations. 
PKI  chairman  D.  N.  Aidit  proclaimed  in  1961  that  the  party 
must  "place  the  national  interest  above  the  interests  of 
class"  (Donald  Hindley,  The  Communist  Party  of  Indonesia 
1951-1963  [1966]).  The  PKI  leadership  preached  "joint 
unity"  with  Sukarno  and  the  Nationalist  Party  (PNI)  to  form 
a  "united  national  front,  including  the  national  bourgeoi- 
sie" which  would  carry  out  "not  socialist  but  democratic 
reforms." 

To  maintain  their  uneasy  alliance  with  the  weak  bourgeoi- 
sie, the  Indonesian  Stalinists  restrained  the  working  class 
and  contained  the  class  struggle.  In  1957  when  Sukarno 
called  for  a  general  strike  against  Dutch  enterprises  in  an 
attempt  to  pressure  them  to  cede  control  of  Dutch  New 
Guinea,  workers,  including  those  in  PKI-led  unions,  seized 
factories,  plantafions  and  other  Dutch  enterprises.  The  PKI 
responded  by  supporting  the  demand  to  turn  them  over  to 
army  management. 

Far  from  appeasing  the  class  enemy,  the  PKI  leadership's 
betrayals  only  served  to  lull  the  masses.  In  1964,  mass  strug- 
gles by  the  land-starved,  rent-gouged  and  debt-ridden  peas- 
antry swept  East  and  Central  Java  as  the  PKI  sought  to 
enforce  the  Sukarno  government's  ineffectual  1960  land 
reform  legislation.  For  the  PKI  this  "unilateral  action"  cam- 
paign was  a  lever  to  secure  a  greater  share  of  governmental 
power.  But  the  seizure  of  land  from  large  owners,  handing  it 
over  to  poor  peasants,  was  explosive.  Particularly  in  East 
Java,  the  big  landlords  were  usually  santri  (devout)  Muslims 
and  not  infrequently  Muslim  community  leaders  and  religious 
scholars.  Local  Islamic  schools  often  possessed  sizeable  land 
holdings  of  their  own.  At  their  behest,  santri  mobs  were 
mobilized  "in  the  name  of  Allah"  to  crush  "the  atheists." 

With  no  perspective  of  fighting  for  proletarian  power,  the 
PKI  could  have  no  intention  of  taking  on  the  entrenched 
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reactionary  forces  of  Indonesian  society  and  the  state. 
Pledging  support  to  "Pancasila" — the  "Five  Principles"  of 
belief  in  one  god,  humanism,  patriotism,  democracy  and 
social  justice — a  dogma  devised  by  Sukarno  in  1945,  the 
PKI  groveled  before  Sukarno  and  the  reactionary  Muslim 
clerics  as  it  sought  to  pressure  the  bourgeoisie.  Nonetheless 
the  party  maintained  a  secular  image  as  it  fought  for  the 
separation  of  religion  and  the  state  against  the  efforts  of  the 
Islamic  parties  to  impose  a  theocratic  state  through  an 
Islamic  constitution. 

The  PKI  wallowed  in  national  chauvinism,  making  the  anti- 
Malaysia  "Confrontasi"  campaign  of  1962  a  focal  point  of 
support  for  the  government.  Earlier,  in  1948,  the  PKI  led  a 
revolt  in  the  city  of  Madiun  which  was  crushed  by  Sukarno's 
forces  and  more  than  35,000  PKI  members  and  sympathizers 
were  imprisoned.  The  PKI  repudiated  the  uprising  and  gro- 
tesquely elevated  Sudirman,  the  general  who  suppressed 
the  left  in  Madiun,  to  its  roster  of  "Heroes  of  the  Working 
Class"  (Leslie  Palmier,  Communists  in  Indonesia  [1973]).  The 
PKI  worked  to  strengthen  the  repressive  apparatus  of  the 
regime,  raising  the  slogan,  "For  the  Maintenance  of  Public 
Order,  Help  the  Police"!  In  1961,  when  the  government 
ordered  all  parties  to  furnish  it  with  membership  lists,  the  PKI 
leadership  dutifully  handed  over  names  and  addresses. 

Sukarno's  bloc  with  the  PKI  was  an  attempt  to  both  prop 
up  his  fragile  bonapartist  regime  and  to  co-opt  the  growing 
party  by  bringing  it  into  his  "Nasakom,"  arguing  that  the 
PKI  "would  be  more  controllable  inside  the  government 
than  outside."  However,  "if  at  any  time  the  PKI  departed 
from  their  Indonesian  nationalism,"  Sukarno  assured  U.S. 
Ambassador  Hugh  Gumming  Jr.,  "he  would  crush  them  as 
he  did  in  Madiun"  (Audrey  and  George  Kahin,  Subversion 
as  Foreign  Policy  [1995]). 

"30  September  Movement"  and  the 
Destruction  of  the  PKI 

By  1965,  the  military  and  its  landlord  and  Muslim  allies 
became  increasingly  aggressive  in  their  anti-Communist 
stance.  As  one  general  ominously  boasted:  "We  knocked 
them  down  before  [at  Madiun].  We  check  them  and  check 
them  again"  (quoted  in  Bangkok  World,  28  March  1965). 
Tensions  were  exacerbated  when  Sukarno's  deteriorating 
health  called  into  question  his  continued  ability  to  rule  as 
"supreme  arbiter"  between  the  antagonistic  forces  maneu- 
vering in  the  "national  unity"  government.  Rumors  of  a 
drastic  change  abounded  including  that  a  Council  of  Gener- 
als was  preparing  for  a  coup  on  October  6,  Armed  Forces 
Day.  Anti-Communist  rumor  mills  were  rife  with  talk  of  a 
Communist  "takeover." 

Events  came  to  a  head  on  the  night  of  30  September  1965 
when  a  group  of  disgruntled,  pro-Sukarno  junior  officers  led 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Untung  kidnapped  six  top  rightist 
army  generals,  who  were  subsequently  killed.  After  seizing 
the  Jakarta  radio  station,  the  rebels  broadcast  a  message  in 
the  name  of  the  "30  September  Movement"  declaring  their 
action  a  preemptive  strike,  thwarting  a  rightist  military  coup 
by  a  "Council  of  Generals"  backed  by  the  CIA. 

On  October  1  Suharto,  then  commander  of  the  army's 
strategic  reserve,  Kostrad,  assumed  leadership  of  the  army. 
By  the  morning  of  October  2  he  had  dispersed  the  weak 
forces  of  the  "30  September  Movement"  and  brought  the 
city  under  his  control.  On  October  3,  he  was  appointed  by 
Sukarno  to  restore  security  and  order.  The  following  day  he 
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Chinese  shop  owner  victimized  in  1998  racist  riots. 

closed  the  PKI's  two  main  newspapers.  Poised  for  months, 
the  army  seized  the  opportunity  to  denounce  the  PKI  as  the 
"mastermind"  behind  the  "30  September  Movement"  and 
moved  to  crush  the  vulnerable  Communists. 

At  that  critical  juncture  the  Stalinists  declared  their  loy- 
alty to  the  "democratic"  military,  urged  complete  reliance  on 
Sukarno  and  directed  supporters  to  refrain  from  provoking 
the  army  and  anti-Communist  groups!  The  PKI  expressed  its 
support  for  Sukarno's  "national  unity"  appeals  and  his  "set- 
tlement" of  the  question  of  the  "30  September  Movement" 
and  denounced  the  demonstrations  which  erupted  against  the 
mounting  anti-Communist  campaign.  Emboldened  by  the 
abject  groveling  of  the  PKI,  the  military  launched  mass 
arrests  of  Communists. 

The  campaign  to  destroy  the  PKI  was  spearheaded  by  an 
alliance  of  the  army  officer  corps,  a  coalition  of  Islamic 
organizations,  Nahdatul  Ulama  (NU)  and  Muhammadiyah, 
and  student  "action  fronts"  whose  leadership  was  largely 
drawn  from  the  same  parties  and  youth  organizations  for- 
merly affiliated  with  Masyumi,  an  Islamic  party  banned  by 
Sukarno  in  1960.  The  first  anti-Communist  action  front, 
KAP-Gestapu  (Action  Front  for  the  Crushing  of  the  "30 
September  Movement"),  was  formed  on  October  1  with  the 
approval  of  a  leading  Jakarta  military  commander,  who  also 
promised  to  provide  weapons. 

A  vicious  disinformation  campaign  emanating  from  the 
military  was  already  preparing  the  ground  for  the  pogroms 
by  demonizing  and  dehumanizing  the  PKI  and  its  supporters 
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Photo  Deppen 

Reformist,  pro-Maoist  PKI's  alliance  with 
nationalist  leader  Sukarno  paved  way  for 
1965  massacre:  remains  of  PKI  Jakarta 
headquarters  in  October  1965;  Sukarno 
feted  by  Mao  on  earlier  visit  to  China. 


like  the  PKI  women's  organization  Gerwani.  As  noted  by 

Benedict  Anderson: 

"On  4  October  1965,  Suharto  and  his  group  received  a 
detailed  autopsy  carried  out  by  military  and  civilian  forensic 
experts  on  the  bodies  of  the  generals  killed  on  1  October  The 
report  made  it  quite  clear  that  the  generals  had  been  shot  to 
death,  and  their  corpses  further  damaged  by  being  dumped 
down  a  deep  well  at  Lubang  Buaya.  But,  on  6  October,  the 
mass  media,  wholly  controlled  by  Suharto  forces,  launched  a 
campaign  to  the  effect  that  the  generals  had  had  their  eyes 
gouged  out  and  their  genitals  severed  by  sadistic  Gerwani 
women." 

— New  Left  Review,  May/June  1999 
Events  moved  swiftly  as  word  was  passed  to  Muslim  anti- 
Communist  groups  that  a  "sweep"  of  the  Communists 
should  begin.  KAP-Gestapu  rallies,  comprised  largely  of 
Muslim  students,  rampaged  through  the  streets  and  ran- 
sacked and  burned  down  the  PKI's  Jakarta  headquarters, 
aided  by  a  passing  army  patrol.  Their  anti-Communist  ban- 
ners incited  "Ban  the  PKI,"  "Hang  Aidit."  Meanwhile, 
forces  of  the  staunchly  Muslim  NU  descended  on  the  homes 
of  Aidit  and  other  PKI  cadre  and  destroyed  them  along  with 
buildings  of  the  PKI's  mass  organizations.  Among  the  tar- 
gets was  the  Chinese-owned  Res  Publica  University,  burnt 
to  the  ground  by  anti-Communist  mobs  who  reportedly  beat 
one  Chinese  student  to  death.  Mobs  then  targeted  shops, 
homes  and  persons  of  Chinese  descent. 

On  October  14,  Sukarno  appointed  Suharto  commander 
in  chief  of  the  armed  forces.  The  next  day  Suharto 
dispatched  the  elite  shock  troops  of  the  army,  the  RPKAD 
paramilitary  commandos,  under  the  command  of  the  vio- 
lently anti-Communist  Sarwo  Edhie  to  Central  Java  to 
"clean  up"  the  province  and  restore  order.  The  CIA-linked 
Sarwo  Edhie  had  recently  returned  from  military  training  in 
Australia.  When  he  and  his  RPKAD  troops  arrived  in  Sema- 
rang  on  the  north  coast  of  Central  Java,  mobs  immediately 
burnt  the  PKI  headquarters  to  the  ground.  The  ruthless  cam- 
paign began  almost  immediately  against  anyone  suspected 
of  Communist  sympathies  and  quickly  spread  to  East  Java 
and  other  provinces: 

"The  troops  went  from  village  to  village,  taking  their  victims 
away  by  the  truck-load  to  be  killed.  Many  were  obliged  to 
dig  their  own  graves....  Sometimes  an  entire  village  popula- 
tion, excepting  infants,  was  exterminated  when  the  para- 
commandos  suspected  it  of  being  wholly  PKI." 

—  Brian  May,  The  Indonesian  Tragedy,  1978 


Spontaneous  self-defense  efforts  by  PKI  militants,  espe- 
cially in  the  Communist  strongholds  in  Central  Java,  were 
easily  crushed  as  the  PKI  youth,  armed  only  with  bamboo 
spears,  arrows  and  slingshots,  were  no  match  for  the  army. 

In  East  Java  the  reactionary  forces  of  the  "black-shirted" 
Ansor,  the  youth  organization  of  Nahdatul  Ulama,  readily 
joined  the  slaughter,  encouraged  by  calls  of  their  leaders 
that  "the  extermination  of  the  Gestapu/PKI  and  the  Nekolim 
is  a  religious  duty... this  struggle  [is]  nothing  less  than  a  holy 
war  (jihad)"  (quoted  in  B.  J.  Boland,  The  Struggle  of  Islam 
in  Modem  Indonesia  [1971]).  Thus  was  full  revenge  ex- 
tracted by  local  NU  officials  and  landlords  for  the  desperate 
land  struggles  of  the  previous  year. 

On  the  majority  Hindu  island  of  Bali,  the  massacres 
became  so  frenzied,  including  against  Javanese  and  Chinese 
merchants,  that  Suharto  ordered  a  halt  so  that  the  execution 
of  Communists  could  proceed  in  an  orderly  fashion.  Mem- 
bers of  youth  gangs  belonging  to  Sukarno's  PNI  were 
actively  involved  in  murdering  leftists.  In  North  Sumatra, 
fear  of  "Red  China"  became  the  rallying  cry  for  the  Islamic 
parties  and  mass  demonstrations  at  the  Chinese  consulate 
sparked  a  generalized  pogrom  against  Chinese.  In  Aceh, 
Islamic  fundamentalists  took  care  of  matters  without  wait- 
ing for  orders.  In  other  parts  of  Sumatra,  the  army  killed  as 
many  as  a  fifth  of  the  rubber  plantation  workers.  In  North 
Sulawesi,  it  was  the  Christians  who  were  the  executioners. 

As  the  killings  raged  throughout  Indonesia,  rivers  were 
choked  with  logjams  of  human  corpses: 

"...thousands  of  bodies  were  hurled  into  rivers;  bamboo  bar- 
riers were  put  across  the  entrances  of  irrigation  channels  in  the 
Kediri  district  to  ward  off  corpses  as  they  drifted  down  to  the 
sea.  In  Surabaya  the  bodies  became  a  danger  to  public 
health....  And  in  some  areas  skewered,  decapitated  heads  were 
left  on  display  in  the  streets  to  symbolize  victory  and  to  warn 
others  who  might  be  tempted  to  transgress." 
—  The  Indonesian  Tragedy 

Who  Benefits  from  Alleged 
"Communist  Plot"? 

Although  the  events  of  September-October  1965  are  still 
largely  buried,  one  thing  is  obvious:  the  assertion  of  Suharto 
that  the  PKI  "masterminded"  the  events  of  September  30  and 
"murdered  the  generals"  is  a  lie  and  a  convenient  pretext  to 
justify  the  massacre  of  the  PKI.  The  simple  truth  is  that 
the  PKI  was  a  tame,  thoroughly  legalistic  organization.  One 
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historian,  no  friend  of  communism,  scoffed  at  the  idea  that 
PKI  leader  Aidit  would  have  sought  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment: "Perhaps  most  important,  such  action  was  completely 
out  of  character  for  Aidit.  We  have  seen  how  his  policy  was 
based  entirely  on  support  for  Sukarno  and,  in  general,  avoid- 
ance of  unconstitutional  action"  (Communists  in  Indonesia). 

Colonel  Latief,  one  of  the  key  officers  of  the  "30  Septem- 
ber Movement,"  asserts  that  the  officers'  "plot"  was  a  prov- 
ocation in  which  Suharto  himself  figured.  Arrested  in  1965, 
Latief  remained  in  prison  for  almost  34  years  until  his  release 
in  late  March  of  this  year.  He  maintains  that  he  met  Suharto 
on  the  evening  of  September  30  to  confirm  the  planned  kid- 
napping of  the  army  generals  that  night.  Given  Suharto's  rank 
as  commander  of  the  Strategic  Army  Reserve,  Kostrad,  it  is 
simply  incredible  that  an  attempted  coup  against  the  army 
tops  would  have  failed  to  target  him  first  and  foremost.  More- 
over, many  of  the  officers  of  the  "30  September  Movement" 
had  close  personal  and  military  links  to  Suharto. 

Even  as  the  PKI  leaders  and  cadres  were  being  hunted 
down  and  executed,  the  Stalinist  betrayers  still  pledged  their 
undying  support  for  Sukarno  and  the  "progressive  national 
bourgeoisie."  PKI  leader  Njoto,  shortly  before  his  execution, 
declared  to  an  Asahi  Shimbun  journalist  from  his  prison  cell: 
"The  powers  of  President  Sukarno,  in  combination  with  the 
forces  of  the  people,  shall  determine  Indonesia's  fate  and 
future....  The  PKI  only  knows  one  Head  of  State,  supreme 
commander,  great  leader  of  the  revolution,  namely.  President 
Sukarno,  and  knows  no  other." 

— quoted  in  New  Left  Review,  March-April  1966 
As  the  massacres  escalated,  Sukarno  dispensed  with  his 
"neutrality."  On  December  1,  he  attacked  the  PKI  as  "rats 
that  have  eaten  a  part  of  a  big  cake  and  tried  to  eat  the  pillar 
of  our  house,"  concluding  "now  let  us  catch  these  rats. ..and 
I  will  punish  them."  PKI  head  Aidit  was  captured  and  exe- 
cuted by  a  firing  squad  on  December  18.  The  "first  stage" 
of  the  "national  democratic  revolution"  ended  with  the  mas- 
sacre of  a  million  people — Communists,  workers,  peasants, 
women  and  minorities. 

PKI's  Maoist  Godfathers  Disarmed 
Indonesian  Communists 

In  September  1966,  with  the  Indonesian  revolution 
drowned  in  blood,  the  surviving  PKI  leadership  issued  a 
statement  of  "self-criticism"  from  exile  which  was  pub- 
lished one  year  later  in  Peking  Review.  The  statement  criti- 
cized the  PKI  for  failing  to  adopt  an  "independent  attitude 
toward  Sukarno"  but  still  upheld  the  fatal  "two-stage  revolu- 
tion" strategy,  reasserting  that  "our  Party  must  work  to  win 
the  national  bourgeoisie  over  to  the  side  of  the  revolution." 

The  PKI  upheld  the  Maoist  variant  of  Stalinism  and  for 
years  the  Chinese  bureaucracy  had  uncritically  hailed  the 
PKI's  leadership.  The  Chinese  leadership  declared  that 
the  PKI  had  "creatively  applied  and  developed  Marxism- 
Leninism"  (quoted  in  Sheldon  Simon,  The  Broken  Triangle 
[1969]).  Yet  Beijing  refused  even  to  protest  the  massacre. 
The  first  mention  of  any  disturbances  in  Indonesia  was  on 
October  19,  three  weeks  after  the  Suharto  coup.  The  Chi- 
nese Stalinists  loaded  all  the  responsibility  on  supposed  pro- 
Moscow  "revisionists"  in  the  PKI  leadership,  cynically  add- 
ing that  defeats  are  salutary: 

"In  the  final  analysis,  the  many  kinds  of  persecution  against 
the  Indonesian  Communist  Party  and  the  Indonesian  people  by 
the  Suharto-Nasution  Right-wing  military  clique  will  only 
serve  to  speed  the  upsurge  in  the  Indonesian  revolution  and 
hasten  its  own  doom." 

—  Peking  Review,  14  July  1967 
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ICL  fights  for  Trotskyist  party  in  China  to  mobilize  Chi- 
nese proletariat  against  encroaching  capitalist  counter- 
revolution: Spartacist  No.  53  ($1.50)  features  articles 
on  Chinese  Trotskyism  and  on  the  fight  for  political 
revolution  today;  ICL  Declaration  of  Principles  and 
Some  Elements  of  Program  available  in  Chinese  ($1). 

The  strategy  of  the  "bloc  of  the  four  classes"  against 
imperialism  and  for  a  "national  democratic  revolution"  thus 
led  to  defeat  in  Indonesia  as  in  China  four  decades  earlier.  In 
1927  Trotsky  denounced  the  Menshevik/Stalinist  accommo- 
dation of  the  national  bourgeoisie  as  a  blueprint  for  counter- 
revolution: 

"Foreseeing  the  inevitable  departure  of  the  bourgeoisie,  Bol- 
shevik policy  in  the  bourgeois  revolution  is  directed  towards 
creating  an  independent  organization  of  the  proletariat  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  impregnate  it  as  deeply  as  possible  with  mis- 
trust of  the  bourgeoisie,  to  embrace  the  masses  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible in  the  broadest  form  and  arm  them,  to  aid  the  revolution- 
ary uprising  of  the  peasant  masses  by  all  means.  The 
Menshevik  policy  in  foreseeing  the  so-called  departure  of  the 
bourgeoisie  is  directed  towards  postponing  this  moment  as 
long  as  possible,  while  the  independence  of  policy  and  organ- 
ization of  the  proletariat  is  sacrificed  to  this  aim,  the  workers 
are  insfilled  with  confidence  in  the  progressive  role  of  the 
bourgeoisie  and  the  necessity  of  political  self-restraint  is 
preached....  But  this  postponement  is  utilized  by  the  bour- 
geoisie against  the  proletariat:  It  seizes  hold  of  the  leadership 
thanks  to  its  great  social  advantages,  it  arms  its  loyal  troops,  it 
prevents  the  arming  of  the  proletariat,  political  as  well  as  mil- 
itary, and  after  it  has  acquired  the  upper  hand  it  organizes  the 
counterrevolutionary  massacre  at  the  first  serious  collision." 
—  Problems  of  the  Chinese  Revolution,  1927 
The  betrayal  of  the  Indonesian  working  masses  by  China 
and  the  PKI  in  1965  demonstrated  in  blood  that  despite  their 
"anti-revisionist"  posture  the  Maoists  were  qualitatively  no 
better  than  their  Kremlin  counterparts.  The  betrayal  of  revo- 
lutionary struggles  abroad  served  to  undermine  the  very  exis- 
tence of  the  degenerated  and  deformed  workers  states.  As  we 
noted  in  the  wake  of  the  Indonesian  defeat:  "Thus  China  is 
now  almost  totally  isolated  as  she  faces  U.S.  imperialism — 
a  fruit  of  the  Mao  bureaucracy's  policies  of  coexistence  with 
'friendly'  capitalist  governments  and  cowardly  subordination 
of  the  interests  of  the  working  people  to  the  special  interests 
of  the  Maoist  national  ruling  caste"  {Spartacist  No.  5, 
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November-December  1965).  A  few  years  later  the  Mao 
bureaucracy  consummated  an  alliance  with  U.S.  imperialism, 
directed  against  the  USSR,  which  contributed  to  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  the  Soviet  degenerated  workers  state. 

Today  the  fate  of  the  Chinese  Revolution  itself  is  at  stake. 
Less  than  a  decade  after  the  final  undoing  of  the  1917  Rus- 
sian Revolution  by  the  usurping  Stalinist  bureaucratic  ruling 
caste,  their  Chinese  counterparts  are  on  a  headlong  drive  to 
sell  off  and  dismantle  the  Chinese  deformed  workers  state. 
But  they  can  accomplish  this  only  by  breaking  the  resistance 
of  the  powerful  Chinese  proletariat.  The  alternatives  are 
starkly  posed:  either  workers  political  revolution  to  throw 
out  the  bureaucrats  and  defend  the  collectivized  property 
forms  of  the  workers  state,  and  necessarily  to  extend  the 
revolution,  or  capitalist  counterrevolution  to  finish  the  job 
that  the  Chinese  bureaucracy  has  begun.  The  outcome  has 
enormous  implications  for  the  working  class  throughout 
Asia  and  all  the  world.  To  make  the  working  class  conscious 
of  its  historic  tasks — overcoming  its  political  atomization 
and  the  pervasive  nationalist,  anti-revolutionary  ideology 
which  is  the  legacy  of  decades  of  Stalinist  misrule — what  is 
required  is  revolutionary  leadership,  a  vanguard  Leninist- 
Trotskyist  proletarian  party. 

U.S.  imperialism's  Leading  Role 
in  the  1965  Bloodbath 

As  part  of  its  Cold  War  crusade  to  "roll  back"  Commu- 
nism, U.S.  imperialism  embarked  on  intensive  covert  and 
military  assaults  throughout  the  "Third  World"  from  Guate- 
mala to  Iran  to  Southeast  Asia.  Agonizing  over  the  "loss  of 
China"  after  the  victory  of  the  1949  Chinese  Revolution,  the 
U.S.  sought  to  stem  the  tide  of  peasant-based  revolutions  in 
Asia  by  escalating  imperialist  interventions  in  the  region 
from  Korea  to  Burma  to  Cambodia,  Indonesia,  Laos,  Viet- 
nam and  the  Philippines.  With  the  declaration  in  Bandung  in 
1955  of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  headed  by  Sukarno, 
and  the  PKI  winning  27  percent  of  the  votes  in  local  elec- 
tions in  1957,  the  U.S.  feared  Indonesia  was  drifting  danger- 
ously toward  Communism.  The  Cold  Warriors  Eisenhower, 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  and  his  brother,  CIA 
director  Allen  Dulles,  launched  subversive  operations 
against  Indonesia,  actively  supporting  the  regional  rebellion 
that  declared  an  independent  state  in  the  Outer  Islands  in 
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1958.  Weapons  and  military  equipment  were  supplied  by  the 
U.S.,  Britain  and  Australia.  American  aircraft  flying  from 
American  bases  in  the  Philippines  bombed  targets  in  eastern 
Indonesia.  Funds  poured  in  to  the  devoutly  Islamic  Mas- 
yumi  party  which  was  closely  allied  with  the  rebels.  How- 
ever the  rebellion  was  crushed. 

Today  the  U.S.  bourgeoisie  screams  about  Islamic  "terror- 
ism," but  in  fact  American  imperialism  consciously  culti- 
vated and  sponsored  fundamentalist  movements  as  a  bul- 
wark against  Communism  in  its  crusade  to  destroy  the 
Soviet  Union.  At  the  height  of  the  Cold  War  in  the  1950s 
John  Foster  Dulles  proclaimed:  "The  religions  of  the  East 
are  deeply  rooted  and  have  many  precious  values.  Their 
spiritual  beliefs  cannot  be  reconciled  with  Communist  athe- 
ism and  materialism.  That  creates  a  common  bond  between 
us,  and  our  task  is  to  find  it  and  develop  it"  (quoted  in  Paul 
Baran,  The  Political  Economy  of  Growth  [1957]).  The  impe- 
rialists found  and  developed  their  common  bond  with  the 
reactionary  Islamic  Masyumi  party  in  the  late  1950s  and 
later  cemented  it  in  1965  by  helping  the  fundamentalist 
Islamic  mobs  carry  out  the  anti-Communist  bloodbath. 

The  CIA,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  Australian  security 
forces  ASIS,  was  up  to  its  neck  in  the  Indonesian  bloodbath. 
It  helped  carry  out,  in  the  words  of  its  own  1968  report, 
"one  of  the  worst  mass  murders  of  the  20th  century."  Com- 
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munists  were  hunted  down  by  the  military  and  Islamic  mobs 
using  hit  lists  containing  5,000  names  of  PKI  members  sup- 
plied by  the  CIA.  Robert  J.  Martens,  who  headed  the  U.S. 
embassy  group  of  State  Department  and  CIA  officers  in 
Jakarta  and  who  spent  two  years  compiling  the  lists  of  Com- 
munists, boasted,  "It  really  was  a  big  help  to  the  army,"  add- 
ing, "I  probably  have  a  lot  of  blood  on  my  hands,  but  that's 
not  all  bad"  (San  Francisco  Examiner,  20  May  1990). 

As  early  as  March  1964,  U.S.  Ambassador  Howard  Jones 
tried  to  persuade  army  chief  Nasution  that  the  army  "should 
take  matters  into  its  own  hands  against  the  PKI."  Jones  went 
on  to  say  that:  "From  our  viewpoint,  of  course,  an  unsuc- 
cessful coup  attempt  by  the  PKI  might  be  the  most  effective 
development  to  start  a  reversal  of  political  trends  in  Indone- 
sia wherein  the  army  would  be  free  to  crack  down  on  the 
Communists"  (Subversion  as  Foreign  Policy).  At  the  end  of 
1964,  a  Dutch  intelligence  officer  with  NATO  predicted  "a 
premature  communist  coup... foredoomed  to  fail,  providing  a 
legitimate  and  welcome  opportunity  to  the  Army  to  crush 
the  communists  and  to  make  Soekarno  a  prisoner  of  the 
Army's  goodwill"  (quoted  in  Journal  of  Contemporary 
Asia,  Vol  9,  No.  2  [1979]). 

Days  after  the  coup,  on  October  5,  the  CIA  in  a  telegram 
to  the  White  House  wrote:  "The  army  must  act  quickly  if  it 
is  to  exploit  its  opportunity  to  move  against  the  PKI."  A 
cable  to  the  State  Department  in  early  November  noted  U.S. 
officials  "made  clear  [to  the  Army]  that  Embassy  and  US 
G[overnment  is]  generally  sympathetic  with  and  admiring 
of  what  Army  [is]  doing"  (Geoffrey  Robinson,  The  Dark 
Side  of  Paradise  [1995]).  The  U.S.  bourgeoisie  expressed 
its  admiration  and  delight  in  a  Time  magazine  article  calling 
the  massacre  "The  West's  best  news  in  years." 

The  1965  anti-Communist  massacre  in  Indonesia  drasti- 
cally altered  the  direction  of  political  developments  in  South- 
east Asia.  It  emboldened  the  U.S.  imperialists  to  launch  an 
all-out  takeover  of  South  Vietnam.  The  stabilization  of  Indo- 
nesia under  a  reign  of  anti-Communist  terror  subsequently 
allowed  the  U.S.  ruling  class  to  extricate  itself  from  its  los- 
ing war  in  Vietnam,  confident  that  the  "Communist  threat" 
in  Asia  had  been  contained.  Under  Suharto's  "New  Order," 
Indonesia  was  a  linchpin  in  the  U.S. -organized  ASEAN  alli- 
ance directed  particularly  against  the  Chinese  deformed 
workers  state.  In  turn,  Washington  backed  its  butchers  to  the 
hilt  including  the  training  of  the  murderous  Kopassus  forces. 

To  alibi  their  class-collaborationist  policies,  reformists 
point  to  the  nefarious  role  of  the  CIA  in  the  massacre  in 
Indonesia  in  1965,  the  coup  that  toppled  Allende  in  Chile, 
and  every  other  defeat.  That  the  CIA  is  up  to  its  neck  in  the 
blood  of  the  oppressed  is  not  exactly  news.  But  central 
political  responsibility  lies  with  the  class-collaborationist 
"leaders"  of  the  workers  and  oppressed  who  set  up  their 
own  followers  for  slaughter  at  the  class  enemy's  hands, 
blocking  the  road  to  the  socialist  revolutions  which  alone 
can  break  the  power  of  the  imperialists  and  their  neocolo- 
nial  bourgeois  junior  partners. 

Growth  of  Islam 

The  current  wave  of  political  Islam  that  swept  through  the 
historically  Muslim  world  opened  with  the  coming  to  power 
of  Khomeini  in  Iran  in  1979.  The  rise  of  religious  funda- 
mentalism as  a  mass  movement  in  countries  such  as  Indone- 
sia and  Iran  is  a  reactionary  reflection  of  both  the  absence 
of  a  communist  alternative  and  the  manifest  bankruptcy  of 
nationalism.  This  process  is  not  limited  to  the  Islamic  coun- 
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In  the  face  of  massive  anti-government  protests, 
Suharto  announces  his  resignation,  May  1998,  as  his 
former  underling  Habibie  (above  right)  looks  on. 
"Reform"  candidate  Megawati  Sukarnoputri  (below) 
aims  to  put  a  civilian  face  on  continued  rule  of  the 
bloody-handed  Indonesian  military. 
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tries:  in  Hindu-majority  India  as  in  Muslim  Algeria,  for- 
mally independent  bourgeois-nationalist  regimes,  unable  to 
alleviate  mass  poverty  or  advance  toward  social  justice, 
offer  the  masses  only  chauvinism  and  religious  reaction.  For 
the  masses,  religion  becomes  not  only  a  consolation  but  an 
illusory  opposition  to  an  unbearable  status  quo.  Today,  as 
Indonesia  reels  under  the  imperialists'  world  economic  cri- 
sis, and  in  the  wake  of  the  destruction  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
religious  obscurantism  and  mystical  superstition  are  increas- 
ing. The  rising  tide  of  Islamic  fundamentalism  within  Indo- 
nesia, particularly  amongst  the  urban  middle  classes,  is  seen 
in  the  number  of  mushollas  (prayer  rooms)  in  city  office 
blocks,  the  overflowing  mosques  at  Friday  prayers  and  huge 
prayer  rallies,  the  hajj  tours  and  the  number  of  women  don- 
ning the  Islamic  headscarf  (jilbah). 

In  his  final  years,  and  as  support  to  his  regime  started  to 
erode  among  many  sections  of  the  bourgeoisie,  Suharto 
allied  himself  squarely  with  Islamic  forces  to  prop  up  his 
regime.  Promoting  Islam  "as  a  source  of  ethical  and  cultural 
guidance,"  the  Suharto  government  "allocated  large  sums 
for  higher  Islamic  education... [and]  for  the  construction  of 
mosques,  prayer  halls  and  Islamic  schools.  In  central  Java 
alone,  the  number  of  mosques  almost  doubled  in  the  12 
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Australasian  Spartacist 

Australian  Spartacists  at  1997  demonstration  against  Suharto  dictatorship 
call  for  proletarian  class  independence,  defend  East  Timorese  refugees. 


years  before  1992  from  15,700  to  28,700"  {Sydney  Morning 
Herald,  10  January  1998).  Suharto  approved  a  law  that 
made  religious  instruction  compulsory  in  public  schools  and 
another  that  reaffirmed  the  independence  of  religious  courts 
and  their  equality  with  civil  courts.  He  made  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca  and  took  the  additional  name  of  Muhammad. 

Most  importantly,  Suharto  presided  over  the  establish- 
ment of,  and  consulted  regularly  with,  the  Indonesian  Asso- 
ciation of  Muslim  Intellectuals  (ICMI),  a  body  headed  by 
Habibie  and  including  cabinet  ministers,  senior  officials  and 
a  number  of  Islamic  intellectuals.  Under  the  post-Suharto 
government  of  Habibie,  ICMI  activists  have  found  a  greater 
role  in  the  cabinet  and  as  advisers  to  the  president. 

Feeding  off  despair  and  frustration  fueled  by  the  eco- 
nomic crisis,  a  multitude  of  Islamic  parties  have  formed 
seeking  to  head  off  the  anger  and  the  struggles  of  the  work- 
ers. Among  the  newly  formed  parties  is  the  National  Man- 
date Party  (PAN),  allegedly  secular  although  led  by  the 
Islamic  leader  Amien  Rais  who  until  recently  headed  up 
Muhammadiyah,  and  the  National  Awakening  Party  (PKB),  a 
political  offshoot  of  the  traditionalist  Islamic  organization 
Nahdatul  Ulama  whose  youth  played  a  leading  role  in  the 
1965  massacre.  NU  is  headed  by  Abdurrahman  Wahid. 
Megawati  Sukarnoputri  looks  for  alliances  with  both  Rais 
and  Wahid.  Seeking  an  "Islamic  society,"  and  with  a  history 
of  anti-Chinese,  anti-Christian  bigotry,  Rais  now  claims  a 
greater  "appreciation  of  the  plurality  of  the  nation,"  in  order 
to  bolster  his  bid  for  its  leadership  (Inside  Indonesia, 
January-March  1999).  But  in  his  doctoral  thesis,  an  apologia 
for  the  clerical-fascistic  Muslim  Brotherhood  in  Egypt, 
whose  program  he  admired,  he  wrote:  "racism  and  system- 
atic terror  were  absent  in  the  Brotherhood."  In  the  late 
1940s  this  forerunner  of  Hamas  mobilized  a  terror  campaign 
against  Communists  and  Christian  Copts  under  the  slogan 
"Communism  =  atheism  =  liberation  of  women." 

Amongst  those  promoting  Amien  Rais  today  in  Indonesia 
are  the  International  Socialist  Organization  (ISO),  who  foster 


deadly  illusions  that  this  Muslim 
leader  could  create  "a  rank  and  file 
revolutionary  movement  in  the  army, 
to  split  it  from  below"  {Socialist 
Worker  [Australia],  6  March  1998). 
Writing  of  the  student  protests  against 
Suharto,  they  grotesquely  compared 
them  with  the  anti-Communist  Islamic 
mobs  of  1965-66! 

"The  most  impressive  action  was  at 
the  University  in  Jakarta,  where  stu- 
dents once  played  a  role  in  bringing 
down  the  previous  Sukarno  regime." 
Thus  Socialist  Worker,  tailing  the  anti- 
Communist  prejudices  of  the  student 
movement  of  today,  adopts  a  tone  of 
neutrality  toward  the  CIA-backed 
bloodbath  of  a  million  Communists, 
workers,  peasants  and  ethnic  Chinese 
which  installed  Suharto!  Their  shame- 
less portrayal  of  Islamic  reaction,  from 
Iran  to  Algeria  to  Indonesia,  as  an 
"anti-imperialist"  and  "revolutionary" 
alternative,  is  premised  on  their  out- 
right rejection  of  the  revolutionary 
capacity  of  the  proletariat.  In  1979,  the 
ISO  along  with  most  of  the  left  interna- 
tionally supported  the  "Iranian  Revolution"  which  brought 
Khomeini's  reactionary  Islamic  regime  to  power.  This  viru- 
lently anti-Soviet  organization  cheered  on  the  reactionary 
CIA-armed  mujahedin  in  Afghanistan,  whose  victory  over 
the  Soviet  Red  Army  has  led  to  mass  terror  against  women. 

The  Indonesian  PRD  peddles  illusions  in  "progressive" 
and  "democratic"  Islam.  A  PRD  Internet  posting  of  27 
October  1998  declares  "That  Islam  constitutes  a  democratic 
force  in  Indonesia — and  other  states — is  already  proven," 
belittling  the  threat  of  Islamic  fundamentalism  as  a  bogey  of 
the  military  ("Islam  Democrats  are  the  biggest  threat  to  the 
military,"  PRD  Info-Pembebasan)  \  The  growth  of  Islam  can 
only  be  a  force  for  reaction,  particularly  targeting  women 
and  religious  minorities.  As  we  wrote: 

"The  growth  of  political  Islam,  in  all  its  variants,  poses  a  par- 
ticularly deadly  threat  to  the  multiethnic  proletariat,  to  the 
deeply  oppressed  women,  to  the  besieged  Chinese  minority 
and  all  the  national  and  religious  minorities  which  make  up 
this  prison  house  of  peoples.  It  is  urgently  necessary  that  the 
proletariat  as  a  class  enter  the  area  of  struggle  fighting  for  its 
own  historic  interests  and  as  champion  of  all  the  oppressed." 
—  Workers  Vanguard  No.  692,  5  June  1998 

For  Women's  Liberation  Through 
Socialist  Revolution 

Both  under  Sukarno's  "Guided  Democracy"  and  Suharto's 
"New  Order,"  women  were  subjected  to  the  harsh  dictates  of 
Islamic  law  including  a  ban  on  abortion.  To  reinforce  the 
hold  of  conservative  Islamic  interests,  Suharto  made  relig- 
ious education  compulsory  in  public  schools  and  codified  the 
oppression  of  women  in  the  1974  marriage  law  and  the 
"Panca  Dharma  Wanita,"  the  Five  Duties  of  Women,  tying 
them  to  the  patriarchal  family  as  wives,  mothers  and  care- 
takers of  their  households.  Today  Megawati  continues  to 
define  women's  role  as  domestic  slavery,  telling  them: 
"Ladies,  as  chairman  I  instruct  you  to  read  the  newspapers 
after  you  finish  cooking"  {Far  Eastern  Economic  Review,  4 
February  1999). 
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Workers  at  Nike 
plant.  Indonesian 
women  workers  will 
be  in  the  forefront 
of  the  fight  against 
capitalist 
exploitation  and 
semifeudal 
enslavement. 


1^ 


During  the  1965  massacre  the  army  deliberately  targeted 
women,  launching  a  vicious  campaign  aimed  at  the  PKI- 
affiliated  Gerwani  women's  organization: 

"Gradually,  new  elements  were  being  introduced  which  all 
pointed  to  the  central  conclusion  the  Indonesian  public  had  to 
reach:  Communism  is  so  immoral  and  anti-religious  that  it 
leads  'our'  women  to  neglect  their  womanly  duties.  Instead  of 
being  loyal  wives  and  good  mothers,  obedient  to  the  state 
ideology  Pancasila  and  religion,  they  become  politically  active 
and  morally  loose  unleashing  their  frightful  sexual  powers  in 
indecent  ways  and  committing  unspeakable  atrocities.  There- 
fore, the  public  was  made  to  understand,  it  was  perfectly  justi- 
fied to  wipe  out  Communism  and  especially  Gerwani  and  thus 
cleanse  the  society  and  restore  order." 

— Wim  F.  Wertheim,  "The  Truth  About  Gerwani: 
the  Gender  Aspect  of  the  Suharto  Regime," 
Internet  posting  (no  date) 
In  recent  years,  spurred  by  massive  imperialist  investment 
in  the  region  over  the  past  two  decades,  particularly  by  for- 
eign capital,  a  vibrant  young  proletariat  has  been  created. 
Women  workers,  fighting  for  the  right  to  organize  in  inde- 
pendent trade  unions  and  for  wage  increases  and  better  work- 
ing conditions,  including  maternity  leave,  played  a  militant 
role  in  workers'  struggles  against  the  Suharto  dictatorship. 
This  was  exemplified  by  Marsinah,  a  young  militant  who 
became  a  hero  to  millions  after  she  was  brutally  murdered  in 
the  wake  of  labor  struggles  in  East  Java  in  1993.  Pro-PRD 
trade  unionist  Dita  Sari,  released  from  prison  in  early  July 
after  three  years  of  incarceration,  has  also  become  a  symbol 
of  militant  women's  resistance  to  capitalist  oppression. 

Many  of  Indonesia's  female  proletarians  are  recent  arri- 
vals from  villages  where  traditional  jobs  have  been  replaced 
by  mechanization  or  lost  through  encroaching  urbanization. 
While  horribly  exploited  in  the  factories  and  often  housed  in 
prison-like  compounds  in  huge  factory  complexes  which 
they  are  not  allowed  to  leave  without  permission,  these 
young  women  have  also  found  some  freedom  from  the 
social  pressures  of  family  and  village  life,  particularly  the 
pressure  to  marry,  often  in  arranged  marriages.  But  under 
conditions  of  dependent  capitalism,  social  gains  for  women 
are  not  only  contradictory  but  reversible  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  economy.  Today  under  conditions  of  economic 
contraction  in  Indonesia  and  throughout  Asia,  women  work- 


ers are  threatened  with  mass  layoffs.  For  many  Indonesian 
women  this  means  a  return  to  the  even  more  brutal  oppres- 
sion of  rural  village  life. 

The  fight  for  abortion  rights  is  an  explosive  question  in 
Indonesia  today.  Abortion  is  illegal  and,  according  to  1994 
statistics,  450  out  of  every  100,000  pregnant  women  die — 
the  highest  maternal  death  rate  in  Southeast  Asia — with  16 
percent  of  these  deaths  resulting  from  unsafe  abortions 
(Sydney  Morning  Herald,  3  January  1998). 

The  struggle  for  women's  emancipation  is  integral  to  the 
proletarian  class  struggle  to  overthrow  the  system  of  capi- 
talist exploitation.  Nationalists  in  power — from  the  openly 
reactionary  to  the  allegedly  "progressive" — promote  and 
reinforce  the  "traditional"  national  culture,  intimately  tied  to 
the  dominant  religion,  which  in  all  cases  is  the  enemy  of 
women's  liberation.  Authentic  communists  fight  to  end 
patriarchal  practices  oppressive  to  women,  like  the  polyg- 
amy system  and  the  bride  price — legacies  of  social  back- 
wardness which  are  today  upheld  by  religious  reactionaries 
in  league  with  the  capitalist  rulers.  We  fight  for  full  equality 
for  women,  for  free  abortion  on  demand  and  for  the  separa- 
tion of  religion  and  state. 

As  in  the  1917  Russian  Revolution,  women  workers  will 
be  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  against  capitalist  and  semi- 
feudal  enslavement  in  Indonesia.  As  Leon  Trotsky  said  in 
1924  of  the  newly  liberated  Muslim  women  of  the  Soviet 
East:  "There  will  be  no  better  communist  in  the  East,  no 
better  fighter  for  the  ideas  of  the  Revolunon...than  the 
awakened  woman  worker." 

The  Indonesian  military  and  their  imperialist  backers 
sought  to  bury  communism  in  1965.  But  the  ineradicable 
contradictions  of  imperialist  capitalism  draw  new  genera- 
tions of  workers  and  youth  into  struggle.  Out  of  these 
layers  must  be  cohered  the  nucleus  of  a  Leninist  vanguard 
party,  fusing  declassed  revolutionary  intellectuals  with 
class-conscious  workers.  Such  a  party,  based  on  an  interna- 
tionalist program  and  taking  as  its  starting  point  the  histori- 
cally based  understanding  that  the  proletariat  and  the  bour- 
geoisie have  no  class  interests  in  common,  must  finally 
break  the  chains  of  dependent  capitalism  by  leading  the  pro- 
letariat to  power  at  the  head  of  all  the  oppressed.* 
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Down  With  Imperialist  Occupation  of  Kosovo! 


British  NATO  troops  watch  conflagration  in  Pristina,  June  14.  Imperialist  occupation — whether  under  the 
auspices  of  the  U.S.-dominated  NATO,  European  "security"  forces  or  the  United  Nations— will  bring  only  more 
bloodletting  to  the  peoples  of  the  Balkans. 


The  U.S.  imperialists  and  their  NATO  allies — crucially 
assisted  by  the  "soft  cop"  role  played  by  Boris  Yeltsin's  cap- 
italist Russia — succeeded  in  bringing  Serbia,  a  small,  depend- 
ent country,  to  its  knees.  Under  the  U.S./NATO  "peace"  dik- 
tat, Kosovo  has  been  turned  into  a  NATO  protectorate  with 
50,000  occupation  troops  for  an  indefinite  period.  This  was 
NATO's  goal  from  the  beginning,  not  its  cynical  talk  of  pro- 
tecting the  Kosovo  Albanians.  As  proletarian  internationalists 
who  called  forthrightly  for  the  defeat  of  the  NATO  imperial- 
ist forces  and  for  the  military  defense  of  Serbia,  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  League  denounces  this  predatory  "peace" 
dictated  by  the  world's  bloodiest  mass  murderers. 

As  in  the  one-sided  1991  war  against  Iraq,  the  imperialists 
systematically  went  after  the  infrastructure  necessary  for 
the  civilian  population  to  survive:  electrical  generators  and 
distribution  grids,  water  purification  plants,  citywide  central 
heating  plants,  factories,  hospitals,  apartment  complexes. 
Indeed,  the  "democratic"  U.S./NATO  imperialists  have 
wreaked  more  devastation  in  Serbia  than  did  German  impe- 
rialism under  Hitler's  Nazis  in  World  War  II.  For  months, 
NATO  had  been  readying  plans  for  a  ground  invasion  of 
Kosovo.  The  [London]  Observer  (18  July  1999)  noted  that 
"the  dramatic  surrender  by  Yugoslav  President  Slobodan 
Milosevic  last  month  came  only  three  days  after  Britain  and 
the  US  finalised  plans  for  a  massive  ground  invasion  of 
Kosovo — code-named  B-Minus — to  be  launched  in  the  first 
week  of  September." 


Again  giving  the  lie  to  the  imperialist  pretext  that  the  war 
was  a  mission  to  defend  "human  rights,"  from  the  moment 
NATO  troops  began  rolling  into  Kosovo,  the  Serb  and 
Gypsy  (Roma)  populations  have  been  subjected  to  brutal 
"ethnic  cleansing,"  including  the  massacres  of  whole  fami- 
lies. The  terms  of  oppression  have  been  reversed  for  the 
peoples  inhabiting  Kosovo:  the  Albanians  were  subjugated 
and  victimized  by  the  Serb-chauvinist  Milosevic  regime,  yet 
today  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  Serbian  population 
remains,  driven  out  of  Kosovo  through  murderous  terror. 
The  imperialists— who  are  currently  hostile  to  an  independ- 
ent Kosovo  and  any  talk  of  a  Greater  Albania — have  made  it 
clear  that  they  will  be  calling  the  shots. 

The  war  was  prosecuted  in  the  U.S.  by  Clinton's  Demo- 
crats, and,  significantly,  in  Europe  by  governments  headed 
by  social-democratic  and  ex-Stalinist  parties.  Tailing  their 
own  bourgeoisies,  the  reformist  and  centrist  fake  left  assidu- 
ously lined  up  behind  the  imperialist  warmongers'  cry  of 
"poor  little  Kosovo."  Their  opposition  to  NATO  bombing 
was  purely  nominal,  as  we  note  in  the  21  April  Declaration 
of  the  ICL  reprinted  on  page  43.  Thus,  reflecting  French 
imperialism's  own  frictions  with  the  American-dominated 
NATO,  Alain  Krivine's  Ligue  Communiste  Revolutionnaire 
(LCR)  explicitly  called  for  imperialist  intervention  in  the 
guise  of  the  United  Nations  or  the  European-dominated 
Organization  for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
(OSCE).  This  is  in  line  with  the  majority  position  of  the 
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United  Secretariat  (USec)  that  "we  can't  condemn  all  UN 
and  NATO  interventions.  We  have  to  take  thenn  case  by 
case"  (Socialist  Action,  April  1999).  Similarly,  Alex  Callini- 
cos,  a  leading  spokesman  for  Tony  Cliff's  British  Socialist 
Workers  Party,  was  a  signatory  to  a  statement  in  the  New 
Statesman  (10  May  1999)  calling  for  OSCE  intervention  in 
Kosovo  as  an  alternative  to  NATO. 

The  right-centrist  British  Workers  Power  (WP)  marched 
in  lockstep  behind  Blair's  Labour  government,  the  most  bel- 
ligerent of  the  imperialist  powers.  Fake  leftists  like  WP  who 
clamored  for  "independence  for  Kosovo"  and  supported  the 
UCK  (Kosovo  Liberation  Army)  did  so  as  a  thin  cover  for 
their  support  to  the  war  aims  of  the  imperialists.  This  was 
clear  when  WP  joined  in  a  "Workers  Aid  for  Kosova"  rally 
on  April  10  which  was  shot  through  with  slogans  like 
"NATO  Good  Luck"  and  "NATO  Now  or  Never."  Subse- 
quently Workers  Power  and  a  number  of  other  Labourite 
groups  sponsored  a  May  1 1  meeting  which  featured  promi- 
nently two  unvarnished  pro-NATO  speakers.  One  was  a 
rabid  pro- Albanian  nationalist,  who  told  the  audience  that 
anyone  who  didn't  support  NATO  should  stay  home  (see 
Workers  Hammer  No.  169,  July/August  1999)! 

Now  that  NATO  has  triumphed,  WP  proclaims:  "Every- 
one should  welcome  the  withdrawal  of  the  genocidal  forces 
that  have  driven  nearly  a  million  Kosovars  from  their  home- 
land and  made  another  half  million  refugees  in  the  woods 
and  mountains.  But  they  cannot  welcome  the  conversion  of 
Kosova  into  a  nominally  United  Nations  (but  in  reality  a 
Nato)  protectorate"  (Workers  Power,  June  1999).  It  was  the 
duty  of  all  who  want  to  see  imperialism  defeated  to  defend 
Serbia  against  imperialist  attack.  Workers  Power  is  here  wel- 
coming the  defeat  of  the  Serbian  army  by  NATO  imperial- 
ism and  in  reality  spreading  illusions  in  the  UN. 

Our  exposure  of  the  revisionism  of  the  fake  left  and  our 
interventions  with  our  revolutionary  internationalist  program 
earned  us  the  enmity  of  all  the  "leftist"  little  drummer  boys 


for  NATO.  Lutte  Ouvrifere  (LO),  frenzied  after  we  unmasked 
their  pro-imperialist  line  at  the  forum  on  the  Balkans  War  at 
the  LO  fete  near  Paris  on  May  24,  unleashed  a  20-man  goon 
squad  against  the  ICL  at  the  fete's  conclusion;  our  comrade 
Xavier  Brunoy,  editor  of  our  French  paper,  Le  Bolchevik,  had 
his  arm  deliberately  broken  in  four  places. 

In  April,  while  NATO  was  terror-bombing  Serbia,  the 
Communist  Party  of  Great  Britain  (CPGB)  convened  a 
"commission,"  supposedly  to  "investigate"  but  actually  to 
alibi  a  physical  attack  by  one  Ian  Donovan,  an  anti- 
communist  nut  and  now  a  CPGB  supporter,  on  a  Spartacist 
League/Britain  spokesman,  Eibhlin  McDonald.  Yet  the  facts 
of  the  attack  were  never  in  dispute,  not  even  by  Donovan. 
He  had  slammed  his  fist  in  McDonald's  face  during  a 
demonstration  in  London  in  January  commemorating  the 
Bloody  Sunday  massacre  of  Northern  Irish  Catholics  in 
1972  by  British  troops  commanded  by  Michael  Jackson 
(who  today  commands  the  NATO  occupation  force  in 
Kosovo).  Donovan  went  berserk  when  McDonald,  who  is 
Irish,  exposed  his  support  to  the  pro-imperialist  Socialist 
Party,  notorious  for  sponsoring  fascist  Loyalist  leader  Billy 
Hutchinson.  The  CPGB's  "commission"  was  an  expression 
of  its  loyalty  to  the  Labour  Party  in  power  and  the  interests 
of  British  imperialism:  a  nasty  little  show  trial  to  smear  the 
Spartacist  League  because  we  uniquely  fought  against  Blair 
and  the  Labourite  swamp's  bloody  Balkans  War.  The  CPGB 
sought  so  blatantly  to  whitewash  the  imperialist  terror 
bombing  that  our  British  comrades  dubbed  them  "Jamie 
Shea  socialists"  (after  the  British-born  NATO  press  secre- 
tary). The  CPGB  proclaimed:  "It  is  obvious  to  all  but  the 
wilfully  stupid  that  Nato  has  attempted  to  minimise  civilian 
casualties"  (Weekly  Worker,  10  June  1999).  In  fact,  civilian 
casualties  far  exceeded  military  casualties  during  the  NATO 
bombing! 

The  pseudo-Trotskyists  have  largely  redefined  themselves 
as  liberals  and  social  democrats,  rarely  even  paying  lip 


no  credit  Young  Spartacus 


ICL  joined  in  material  aid  campaign  for  victims  of  NATO  terror  bombmg  which  destroyed  Zastava  auto  plant 
in  Kragujevac  in  April.  Campaign  provided  a  vehicle  for  working  people  to  take  a  stand  against  their  "own" 
imperialists.  Right:  September  9  COBAS  letter  confirms  receipt  of  "funds  collected  by  the  sections  of  the  ICL  and 
its  fraternal  defense  organizations. ..equal  to  19,690,713  lire."  Top  letter  from  Zastava  to  COBAS  confirms  receipt 
of  fund  drive  collections. 
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As  NATO  forces  moved 
into  Kosovo,  tens  of 
thousands  of  Serbs 
and  Gypsies  fled 
pogromist  attacks. 
Serbian  residents 
leaving  Mitrovica  as 
Albanian  mob  jeers, 
June  17. 


service  to  Leninism.  A  meeting  of  the  international  executive 
committee  of  the  USec,  for  example,  voted  last  February  to 
eliminate  from  its  statutes  any  reference  to  the  1917  Russian 
Revolution,  the  first  four  congresses  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national and  the  Transitional  Program  (the  founding  docu- 
ment of  the  Fourth  International).  At  a  London  public  meet- 
ing in  July,  French  USec  leader  Krivine  disparaged  those 
who  stand  openly  as  Trotskyists,  claiming  that  the  task  today 
was  to  be  a  "revolutionary,"  which  he  defined  as  "leading  the 
social  movement"  in  conjunction  with  other  forces,  includ- 
ing Christian  socialists.  In  actual  fact,  the  USec's  record  is 
one  of  uniting  with  clerical  anti-socialists,  like  counterrevo- 
lutionary Polish  Solidarnosc.  Confronting  Krivine,  a  com- 
rade of  the  SL/B  pointed  out  that  the  USec  never  was  the 
Fourth  International,  and  that  that  programmatic  heritage 
belongs  to  the  ICL.  The  comrade  noted  that  Krivine  &  Co. 
belonged  in  the  Second  International.  The  fake  lefts'  loyalty 
to  their  own  bourgeoisie  in  the  war  against  Serbia  was  a 
logical  outgrowth  of  their  earlier  support  to  imperialist- 
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sponsored  counterrevolution  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  East 
European  deformed  workers  states  like  Yugoslavia. 

The  proletariat  was  much  less  enthusiastic  about  this  war 
than  the  supposed  leftists  who  cheered  "human  rights  impe- 
rialism." Even  in  the  U.S.,  where  there  were  no  mass 
protests,  workers'  attitudes  toward  the  war  ranged  from  pas- 
sivity to  skepticism.  On  May  Day,  throughout  Europe  and  as 
far  away  as  Australia  and  Japan,  the  Balkans  War  was  the 
hot  issue,  in  spite  of  the  labor  bureaucrats'  efforts  to  focus  on 
economic  concerns.  Proletarian  opposition  to  the  war  was 
particularly  explosive  in  Italy  and  Greece.  On  May  13  in 
Italy,  over  a  million  workers  joined  in  a  one-day  political 
strike  initiated  by  the  syndicalist  CORAS  around  the  slogan 
"Not  a  life,  not  a  lira  for  this  war."  The  COBAS  also  initi- 
ated a  fund  drive  for  Yugoslav  workers,  launched  after  the 
Zastava  auto  plant  in  Kragujevac,  Yugoslavia  was  bombed 
and  destroyed  by  NATO,  which  knew  full  well  that  it  was 
protected  by  a  "live  shield"  of  workers.  Despite  our  political 
differences  with  the  COBAS,  ICL  sections  participated 
actively  in  the  Zastava  fund  drive,  which  provided  a  useful 
vehicle  for  working  people  to  take  a  concrete  stand  against 
their  own  imperialist  butchers. 

NATO  leaders  celebrated  the  unity  of  the  Western  powers 
in  the  war  against  Serbia.  But  behind  the  facade  of  unity,  the 
war  accentuated  tensions  among  the  major  capitalist  powers 
which  have  been  intensifying  since  the  counterrevolutionary 
destruction  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Germany  and  other  West 
European  states  are  intent  on  building  up  a  military  force 
independent  of  the  U.S.  to  match  their  increasing  economic 
rivalry  with  American  imperialism. 

The  struggle  against  imperialist  war  cannot  be  conducted 
separately  and  apart  from  the  class  struggle.  Only  socialist 
revolution  can  overthrow  the  system  of  capitalist  imperial- 
ism which  breeds  war.  It  was  the  October  Revolution  of 
1917,  led  by  the  Bolshevik  Party  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky, 
which  took  Russia  out  of  World  War  I  and  created  the 
world's  first  workers  state,  a  beacon  of  revolutionary  inter- 
nationalism for  the  proletariat  everywhere.  Our  struggle  is 
to  reforge  the  Fourth  International  as  an  instrument  that  can 
lead  the  working  masses  forward  to  new  October  Revolu- 
tions and  a  world  socialist  society.  ■ 
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Declaration  of  the  International  Communist  League 


Defeat  Imperialism  Through 
Workers  Revolution— Defend  Serbia! 


W?  reprint  below  the  21  April 
1999  ICL  Declaration  on  the  Bal- 
kans War  issued  in  English,  French, 
German,  Italian,  Japanese,  Polish 
and  Spanish.  Comrades  of  the  ICL 
sold  and  distributed  the  Declara- 
tion in  15  countries  on  May  Day. 

The  imperialist  war  against  Ser- 
bia is  already  the  biggest  military 

conflagration  in  Europe  since  World  War  II.  Having  pounded 
Serbia  for  weeks  with  bombs  and  cruise  missiles,  there  is  a 
growing  crescendo  among  the  Western  imperialists  for  a  full- 
scale  invasion  of  the  rump  Serb-dominated  Yugoslav  repub- 
lic. Once  again  the  Balkans  have  become  the  powder  keg  of 
Europe,  bringing  us  a  step  closer  to  a  new  world  war.  As  pro- 
letarian internationalists  fighting  to  build  a  world  party 
of  socialist  revolution,  the  International  Communist  League 
(Fourth  Internationalist)  says:  Defeat  imperialism  through 
workers  revolution!  Defend  Serbia  against  U.S./NATO 
attack!  Down  with  the  United  Nations  economic  sanctions! 
All  U.S./UN/NATO  troops  out  of  the  Balkans! 

A  25  March  statement  of  the  Spartacist  League/U.S. 
asserted: 

"Every  blow  against  U.S.  imperialism  in  the  Balkans  will  help 
to  weaken  the  class  enemy,  providing  an  opening  for  the 
working  class  and  oppressed  here  to  fight  against  the  torrent  of 
attacks  being  leveled  by  Wall  Street  and  its  political  agents, 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties.  We  fight  to  build  the 
multiracial  revolutionary  workers  party,  forged  in  the  crucible 
of  class  struggle,  w  hich  is  the  necessary  instrument  to  lead  the 
working  class  to  the  overthrow  of  this  entire  system  based  on 
racism,  exploitation  and  war  through  a  socialist  revolution 
which  rips  industry  and  power  away  from  a  small  handful  of 
filthy  rich  and  creates  an  egalitarian  socialist  economy." 


In  Europe,  the  brutal  imperialist 
attacks  on  Serbia  are  being  carried 
out  by  capitalist  governments 
headed  by  social  democrats  and 
ex-Stalinists.  As  the  military  his- 
torian Clausewitz  once  said,  war 
is  the  continuation  of  politics 
by  other  means.  Having  demon- 
strated their  loyalty  to  the  bour- 
geoisie at  home  by  enforcing  racist  capitalist  austerity,  today 
the  social  democrats  are  if  anything  more  vigorous  than  their 
right-wing  predecessors  in  doing  the  imperialists'  dirty  work 
abroad.  The  Berliner  Zeitung  (25  March)  observed:  "That  a 
red-green  government  sent  units  of  the  Bundeswehr  into  a 
military  intervention  for  the  first  time  since  the  founding  of 
the  Federal  Republic  is  saving  the  country  from  an  unpro- 
ductive ideological  and  political  conflict."  At  the  onset  of  the 
war,  sections  of  the  International  Communist  League  imme- 
diately issued  statements  unmasking  the  imperialist  war 
propaganda  and  seeking  to  mobilize  the  workers  of  the  world 
against  their  "own"  bourgeoisies. 

The  destruction  of  the  Soviet  degenerated  workers  state 
ushered  in  a  sharp  rise  in  regional  wars  and  imperialist 
military  adventures,  as  a  virulent  new  nationalism  became 
the  hammer  of  counterrevolution.  Interimperialist  strife, 
previously  held  in  check  by  the  need  for  a  common  anti- 
Soviet  alliance,  erupted  anew.  Just  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  current  unity  of  the  NATO  "allies"  over  the  bombing 
of  Serbia  lie  fundamental  and  escalating  interimperialist 
rivalries  expressed  in  the  growing  trade  war  between  the  U.S. 
and  Europe,  as  well  as  Japan.  The  post-Soviet  world  increas- 
ingly resembles  the  pre-1914  world.  It  was  imperialist 
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machinations  stoking  nationalist  hatreds  in  the  Balkans 
which  led  directly  to  World  War  I. 

Today,  NATO  bombing  is  a  trip  wire  for  a  broader  and 
even  bloodier  international  conflagration,  potentially  draw- 
ing in  Greece,  Turkey  and  Russia.  While  acting  as  a  soft 
cop  for  NATO,  capitalist  Russia's  denunciation  of  the 
U.S./NATO  military  attack  on  Serbia  is  in  line  with  its 
ambition  to  assert  itself  as  a  regional  imperialist  power. 
Both  Russia  and  the  U.S.  have  huge  nuclear  arsenals,  and 
the  U.S.  has  already  demonstrated  its  readiness  to  use  these 
weapons  with  the  nuclear  incineration  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  in  1945.  Who  could  believe  that  the  French,  the 
British  or  the  Israelis  would  be  any  more  restrained?  Capital- 
ism is  an  irrational  system,  and  the  mad  drive  for  profit  and 
power  inherent  in  this  system  will  inevitably  lead  to  a 
nuclear  third  world  war  if  it  is  not  stopped  through  interna- 
tional proletarian  revolution. 

Imperialists  Rain  Terror  on  Yugoslavia 

NATO's  war  against  Serbia  has  nothing  to  do  with  "human 
rights"  or  defense  of  the  Albanian  population  of  Kosovo 
against  "ethnic  cleansing."  This  war  is  not  about  the  Kosovo 
Albanians.  It  is  a  war  of  domination  aimed  at  realizing  long- 
standing American  plans  to  insert  a  substantial  U.S./NATO 
military  presence  in  Serbia  through  subduing,  or  if  necessary 
di-slodging,  Milosevic.  Since  when  do  the  imperialists  care 
about  the  oppressed  peoples?  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
immigrants  are  deported  every  year  by  the  European  govern- 
ments. Indeed,  these  same  governments  went  into  a  virtual 
frenzy  at  the  thought  of  having  to  open  their  borders  to  the 
refugees  from  Kosovo. 

The  ICL  stands  in  the  tradition  of  V.  I.  Lenin,  whose 
"Socialism  and  War,"  a  powerful  handbook  of  revolutionary 
internationalism  written  in  1915  and  circulated  clandes- 
tinely to  workers  and  soldiers  throughout  Europe  during  the 
war,  teaches: 

"The  standpoint  of  social-chauvinism  is  shared  equally  by 
both  advocates  of  victory  for  their  governments  in  the  present 
war  and  by  advocates  of  the  slogan  of  'neither  victory  nor 
defeat.'  A  revolutionary  class  cannot  but  wish  for  the  defeat  of 
its  government  in  a  reactionary  war,  and  cannot  fail  to  see  that 
the  latter's  military  reverses  must  facilitate  its  overthrow." 
Lenin  stressed  that  in  the  case  of  an  imperialist  war 


Imperialists  are  the  world's 
greatest  war  criminals:  Nazi 
death  camp  at  Auschwitz; 
U.S.  nuclear  incineration  of 
Hiroshima. 


Asahl  Shimoun 

against  a  small  nation  or  semicolonial  people,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  working  class  not  only  to  fight  for  the  defeat  of  one's 
"own"  government  but  to  defend  the  victims  of  imperialist 
aggression.  In  the  present  war,  we  are  for  the  military 
defense  of  Serbia,  without  giving  the  Milosevic  regime  a 
shred  of  political  support.  We  called  for  the  right  of  self- 
determination  for  the  Albanian  population  of  Kosovo 
against  the  Serb-chauvinist  regime  in  Belgrade  until  the 
Albanian  separatists  became  simply  a  pawn  of  NATO's 
predatory  designs.  For  Marxists,  the  democratic  right  of 
self-determination  for  the  Kosovo  Albanians  is  necessarily 
subordinated  now  to  the  struggle  against  the  imperialist 
bombing  and  threatened  invasion. 

In  fact,  the  all-sided  nationalist  bloodbath  in  the  Balkans 
was  directly  instigated  by  the  imperialists  in  their  drive  to 
destroy  the  former  deformed  workers  state  of  Yugoslavia 
through  capitalist  counterrevolution.  The  Socialist  Federal 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia  was  born  out  of  World  War  II,  when 
Tito's  Communist  partisans  battled  the  occupying  Nazi  Ger- 
man Wehrmacht  as  well  as  the  Croatian  fascist  Ustasha  and 
Serbian  royalist  Chetniks.  Tito's  partisans  were  the  only 
force  in  Yugoslavia  during  the  war  that  opposed  communal- 
ism.  But  the  socialist  and  democratic  ideals  to  which  the 
Tito  regime  publicly  appealed  were  undermined  by  the 
bureaucratic  deformations  and  the  inherent  limitations  of 
Stalinism,  with  its  program  of  building  socialism  in  one 
country.  Tito  introduced  "inarket  socialism,"  which  opened 
Yugoslavia  to  imperialist  economic  penetration  and  rein- 
forced disparities  among  the  various  regions,  fueling  resur- 
gent nationalism. 

After  Tito's  death  the  bureaucracy  began  to  fracture  along 
national  lines.  Milosevic,  who  promoted  "market  reforms" 
as  head  of  the  central  bank,  launched  his  political  career  by 
appealing  to  "greater  Serbia"  chauvinism  particularly  against 
the  Kosovo  Albanians.  In  this,  he  embodied  the  link  between 
capitalist  restoration  and  nationalism.  But  Milosevic  was  not 
alone  in  this  regard.  His  Croatian  counterpart,  Franjo  Tudj- 
man,  idolizes  the  World  War  II  fascist  Ustasha — a  puppet  of 
the  German  Nazis — and  Bosnian  leader  Alija  Izetbegovic  is  a 
rabid  nationalist  and  Islamic  reactionary.  Marxists  oppose  the 
poison  of  nationalism  and  fight  for  the  class  unity  of  the 
workers  of  Serbia,  Croatia,  Slovenia,  Bosnia,  Macedonia, 
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Montenegro  and  Kosovo  in  overthrowing  all  the  bloody 
nationalist  regimes  of  the  region,  from  Milosevic  to  Tudj- 
man.  For  a  socialist  federation  of  the  Balkans! 

The  terminal  crisis  of  Titoist  Yugoslavia  came  in  early 
1991,  when  newly  elected  right-wing  nationalist  govern- 
ments in  Croatia  and  Slovenia  declared  secession  from  the 
federated  state.  Germany  moved  in  to  steamroller  its  Euro- 
pean allies  into  recognizing  their  independence.  The  U.S. 
then  joined  Germany  in  throwing  its  weight  behind  an  inde- 
pendent Bosnia  under  the  leadership  of  Muslim  nationalist 
forces.  In  Croatia  the  U.S.  and  Germany  provided  the  fascis- 
tic  Tudjman  regime  with  not  only  large  quantities  of  modern 
weaponry  but  also  high-level  training  and  advisers.  This  ena- 
bled the  Croatian  anny  in  mid- 1995,  in  league  with  NATO's 
air  assault,  to  rout  the  Bosnian  Serb  military  forces.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Serb  civilians  were  expelled  by  Croa- 
tian forces  in  the  largest  single  act  of  "ethnic  cleansing"  in 
the  war.  At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  covertly  funded  and 
armed  Islamic  fundamentalist  killers  in  Bosnia  including  the 
mujahedin  cutthroats  who  had  fought  against  the  Soviet  army 
in  Afghanistan. 

Euro  "Socialists" 

War  is  always  a  decisive  test  for  revolutionaries^  Trotsky 
insisted  that  a  proletarian  position  on  war  required  "a  com- 
plete and  real  break  with  official  public  opinion  on  the  most 
burning  question  of  the  'defense  of  the  fatherland'."  The 
fake  left  proves  Trotsky's  point  in  the  negative.  They  join  in 
the  imperialists'  war  cry  over  "poor  little  Kosovo"  while 
rejecting  the  defense  of  Serbia,  whose  very  right  to  national 
existence  is  under  attack  by  the  imperialist  powers.  Despite  a 
pacifist  veneer  of  opposition  to  the  bombing,  they  march  in 
lockstep  behind  the  war  aims  of  their  own  imperialisms  and 
the  social-democratic  or  popular-front  governments  whose 
election  they  supported.  The  camouflage:  stop  the  NATO 
bombing;  the  message:  go  to  war  in  the  Balkans  with 
ground  troops  under  EU  control.  For  today's  "death  of  com- 
munism" leftists,  who  long  ago  gave  up  any  confidence  in 
the  revolutionary  capacity  of  the  proletariat,  the  bloody 
imperialists — whether  under  the  flags  of  the  UN  or  the  EU 
or  NATO— are  the  means  for  bringing  "human  rights"  to  the 
oppressed  peoples  of  the  world! 

In  its  supposedly  "antiwar"  propaganda,  the  European 
"left"  is  simply  acting  as  the  spokesman  for  their  own  impe- 
rialist bourgeoisies,  whose  interests  are  by  no  means  the 


same  as  those  of  the  American  imperialists.  "The  partnership 
with  NATO  in  the  Yugoslav  crisis  is  simply  a  cloak,  masking 
great  differences  between  the  United  States  and  its  European 
allies,"  a  former  UN  official  told  the  San  Francisco  Chroni- 
cle. The  same  article  (15  April)  quoted  a  range  of  people  run- 
ning the  gamut  from  left  to  right  "who  view  the  intervention 
in  Kosovo  as  a  thinly  disguised  effort  to  impose  Wash- 
ington's will  on  Europe's  future."  In  France,  the  Chronicle 
noted,  "newspaper  commentaries  are  so  unremittingly  hostile 
to  the  United  States  that  a  reader  might  well  imagine  Paris  is 
at  war  with  the  Pentagon,  rather  than  with  the  Yugoslav 
army,"  while  former  German  chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt 
complained  about  being  "held  on  a  leash  by  the  Americans." 

Thus,  the  "left"  is  running  point  for  their  own  capitalist 
ruling  class:  their  "anti-Americanism"  is  a  cheap  substitute 
for  and  an  obstacle  to  anti-imperialist  proletarian  internation- 
alism. Swimming  with  the  tide  of  bourgeois  "public  opin- 
ion," the  slogans  of  the  "left"  dovetail  with  those  of  outright 
fascists;  for  example,  in  Germany  the  Nazis  raise  the  call, 
"No  German  blood  for  foreign  interests!" 

Perhaps  the  most  blatant  of  the  pro-war  "leftists"  are  the 
former  Stalinist  parties,  exemplified  by  the  French  CP, 
which  is  of  course  in  the  government.  Headlining,  "Europe 
and  France  Must  Participate  in  Building  Peace,"  a  leaflet 
signed  by  the  PCF  along  with  the  Ligue  Communiste  R6vo- 
lutionnaire  (LCR)  in  Rouen  complained  that  the  NATO 
bombing  hasn't  gotten  rid  of  Milosevic:  "Milosevic  is  still 
in  place!  The  Albanians  are  being  hunted  down  or  massa- 
cred! These  are  the  first  results  of  the  military  adventure.  In 
contrast,  peace  in  the  region  implies  active  and  determined 
support  to  the  weak  social  and  democratic  forces  fighting 
against  the  nationalist  dictatorships  and  for  the  right  of  eth- 
nic minorities." 

The  fake-Trotskyist  LCR,  the  French  organization  of  the 
United  Secretariat  (USec),  in  its  own  press  is  more  explicit 
in  beating  the  drums  for  war.  The  LCR  openly  called  for 
imperialist  military  intervention  in  Kosovo  under  the  Organ- 
ization for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (OSCE) — a 
European-dominated  military  bloc — or  the  United  Nations. 
In  its  1  April  issue.  Rouge  declared: 

"NATO  was  not  the  only,  and  above  all  not  the  best,  linchpin 
for  an  accord.  The  conditions  for  a  multinational  police  force 
(particularly  composed  of  Serbs  and  Albanians)  could  be 
found  under  the  auspices  of  the  OSCE  to  enforce  a  transitional 
accord." 


Imperialist-instigated  counterrevolution  ripped  apart  Yugoslav  deformed  workers  state  in  early  1990s,  fueling 
all-sided  "ethnic  cleansing."  From  left:  Bosnian  Muslim  fundamentalists,  Croatian  soldiers  giving  fascist  salute, 
Serbian  Chetnik  chauvinists. 
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Fake  lefts  march  for 
war  aims  of  "human 
rights"  imperialism: 
Labourite  "Alliance 
for  Workers  Liberty" 
and  centrist 
Workers  Power 
(near  left)  at  April  10 
"Workers  Aid  for 
Kosova"  rally  in 
London. 


The  following  week  a  Rouge  statement  advocated  an  accord 
with  Serbia  that  would  be  policed  by  "a  multinational  force 
under  UN  control."  The  UN — truly  a  den  of  thieves  and 
their  victims — has  been  an  instrument  for  imperialist  mili- 
tarism from  the  1950-53  war  against  the  North  Korean 
deformed  workers  state  to  the  slaughter  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  Iraqis  in  the  1991  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Alain  Krivine's  USec  is  acting  as  a  mouthpiece  for  the 
interests  of  French  imperialism,  counterposing  to  the  U.S.- 
dominated  NATO  intervention  the  call  for  a  European  impe- 
rialist expeditionary  force  in  the  Balkans.  Rifondazione 
Comunista  (RC)  in  Italy  and  the  PDS  in  Germany  (as 
well  as  some  SPD  members  like  ex-party  chairman  Oskar 
Lafontaine)  push  much  the  same  brand  of  nationalist  anti- 
Americanism.  While  the  American  government  is  the  fore- 
most imperialist  military  power,  this  attempt  to  depict  the 
European  imperialist  states  as  more  benevolent  than  the 
U.S.  is  nothing  but  vile  social  patriotism.  Presumably,  then, 
the  German  bourgeoisie  of  Auschwitz  is  morally  better  than 
its  American  counterpart?  And  what  about  the  dirty  history 
of  French  colonialism  in  Algeria  and  Indochina,  or  the  Brit- 
ish empire's  history  of  pillage  and  murder  in  Ireland,  the 
Indian  subcontinent,  Africa  and  the  Middle  East?  And  it  was 
the  Italian  bourgeoisie  which  invented  concentration  camps 
in  Libya,  which  first  used  poison  gas  against  the  Ethiopian 
population,  and  which  carried  out  countless  acts  of  butchery 
in  the  Balkans  during  World  War  II. 

The  French  pseudo-Trotsky ist  organization  Lutte  Ouvriere 
(LO)  has  a  well-deserved  reputation  for  catering  to  the  back- 
ward prejudices  of  the  working  class  by  ignoring  special 
oppression,  whether  it  be  women's  oppression,  homo- 
phobia, racism  or  the  national  question  in  France,  where 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  fake  left  it  denies  the  right  of 
self-determination  for  the  Basques  in  France.  But  they 
too  have  suddenly  become  champions  of  the  right  of  self- 
determination  of  the  Kosovo  people.  In  its  9  April  issue, 
Lutte  Ouvriere  writes:  "If  the  French  government,  as  well  as 
the  other  Western  governments,  were  really  helping  the  Kos- 
ovars,  it  would  be  noticeable  and  we  would  not  see  the  end- 
less lines  of  refugees  that  we  see  on  TV."  Despite  its  claimed 
opposition  to  NATO  military  attacks,  the  logic  of  this  posi- 
tion is  that  the  imperialists  should  intervene  more  decisively 
and  really  crush  the  Serbs.  By  demonizing  Milosevic — rather 
than  the  imperialists — as  the  main  enemy  in  this  conflict,  LO 
serves  as  a  left  apologist  for  the  bourgeoisie. 

In  the  same  vein,  the  minuscule  International  Bolshevik 
Tendency  (IBT),  which  sneers  at  independence  for  Quebec 


and  more  generally  is  notorious  for  its  indifference  to  the 
rights  of  oppressed  peoples,  such  as  the  Catholics  in  North- 
ern Ireland,  today  howls  for  "independence  for  Kosovo" — 
apparently  they  only  champion  independence  for  those  who 
have  imperialist  sponsorship. 

In  Italy,  Rifondazione  preaches  confidence  in  the  UN  and 
calls  for  a  conference  of  European  capitalist  powers  to 
resolve  the  Balkans  crisis.  RC  revels  in  anti-Americanism  in 
order  to  alibi  its  support  to  its  own  ruling  class.  RC's  call  to 
shut  down  the  NATO  air  base  in  Italy  is  raised  from  the  per- 
spective of  Italian  nationalism  and  in  the  interest  of  a 
stronger  capitalist  Europe  directed  against  its  imperialist 
rivals  (like  the  U.S.).  We  Trotskyists  appeal  not  to  the  bour- 
geois state,  but  rather  to  the  Italian  proletariat  to  mobilize 
labor  actions  against  the  U.S./NATO  bases,  from  which  a 
deadly  war  is  being  launched  against  the  interests  of  all 
workers — Serbian,  Italian,  Albanian  and  American.  We  say: 
Smash  the  counterrevolutionary  NATO  alliance  through 
workers  revolution! 

A  four-page  supplement  issued  10  April  by  Proposta,  the 
limp  "left  opposition"  of  RC,  never  calls  for  immediate 
withdrawal  of  Italian  troops  from  the  Balkans.  Proposta 
supported  the  previous  "Ulivo"/RC  bourgeois  government 
which  invaded  Albania. 

Social  chauvinism  means  defense  of  "national  interests," 
i.e.,  calling  on  the  working  class  to  identify  with  the  imperi- 
alist aims  of  the  ruling  capitalist  class.  It  means  the  explicit 
abandonment  of  class  struggle  by  reformists  and  pro- 
capitalist  trade-union  leaders.  Thus,  the  Italian  CGIL-CISL- 
UIL  bureaucrats  called  off  a  railroad  strike  as  soon  as  the 
war  broke  out.  Serbian  workers  are  not  the  enemy  of  Italian 
rail  workers!  The  enemy  is  the  Italian  bourgeoisie! 

As  Lenin  asserted:  "Opportunism  and  social-chauvinism 
have  the  same  politico-ideological  content — class  collabora- 
tion instead  of  the  class  struggle,  renunciation  of  revolution- 
ary methods  of  struggle,  helping  one's  'own'  government  in 
its  embarrassed  situation,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of 
these  embarrassments  so  as  to  advance  the  revolution."  The 
reformist  trade-union  leaders  are  bribed  with  the  crumbs  of 
imperialist  profit.  In  France  unions  get  more  revenue  from 
the  state  and  the  capitalists  than  from  their  own  members. 
Fake  left  groups  like  LO  and  LCR  emulate  this  political  cor- 
ruption by  taking  their  own  financial  subsidies  from  the  bour- 
geois state.  But  he  who  pays  the  bills  calls  the  political  tunes! 
We  struggle  for  the  complete  independence  of  the  trade 
unions  from  the  capitalist  state! 

Under  the  impact  of  a  major  war  in  Europe  involving  the 
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imperialist  powers,  we  are  presented  with  the  spectacle 
of  erstwhile  "revolutionaries"  and  "anti-imperialists"  join- 
ing pro-imperialist  war  rallies.  The  centrist  Workers  Power 
joined  the  deeply  Labourite  Alliance  for  Workers  Liberty  in 
a  10  April  "Workers  Aid  for  Kosova"  rally  in  London  domi- 
nated by  NATO  and  Albanian  flags  and  placards  screaming, 
"NATO  Good  Luck"  and  "NATO  Now  or  Never."  "Workers 
Aid  for  Kosova"  is  modeled  on  "Workers  Aid  for  Bosnia," 
initiated  in  1993,  which,  under  the  guise  of  providing 
humanitarian  aid  for  workers  in  Bosnia,  promoted  support 
to  the  Bosnian  Muslim  government  and  worked  hand  in 
glove  with  UN  troops  in  the  fratricidal  war  between  Serbs, 
Croats  and  Muslims.  It  thereby  served  as  a  stalking  horse 
for  direct  imperialist  military  intervention  against  the  Bos- 
nian Serbs. 

A  statement  distributed  at  a  London  public  meeting  of  30 
March  by  WP's  international,  the  League  for  a  Revolutionary 
Communist  International  (LRCI),  claimed  to  defend  the 
Serbs  against  NATO  attack — "though  not  in  Kosova  which 
they  have  no  right  to  occupy"!  At  the  same  time,  WP  urges 
the  Albanian  separatists  "to  take  full  military  advantage  of 
the  imperialist  bombing  to  drive  out  the  'Yugoslav'  forces," 
adding:  "If  [Clinton  and  Blair's]  primary  concern  were  for 
the  Kosovars  they  would  recognise  their  statehood,  and  give 
the  KLA  the  weapons  to  drive  out  the  Serbian  troops."  This 
is  an  unvarnished  appeal  to  the  NATO  imperialists. 

Workers  Power  has  in  fact  supported  every  reactionary 
force  in  the  Balkans  (including  in  Serbia)  as  long  as  they 
are  opposed  to  the  imperialists'  current  main  enemy,  Milo- 
sevic. Thus,  in  June  1991  when  the  German  Fourth  Reich 
was  engineering  the  destruction  of  the  Yugoslav  deformed 
workers  state,  they  called  for  immediate  recognition  of  the 
capitalist-restorationist  Slovenian  and  Croatian  declarations 
of  independence.  A  year  later  WP's  Austrian  affiliate,  the 
Arbeiterlnnenstandpunkt,  was  involved  in  a  "united  front" 
with  the  local  chapter  of  Vuk  Draskovic's  Serb  National 
Rebirth,  an  organization  of  Great  Serbian  monarchists  and 
Chetniks,  then  in  opposition  to  Milosevic.  During  the  1995 
NATO  air  strikes,  WP  refused  even  on  paper  to  defend  the 
Bosnian  Serbs  against  imperialism. 


It  could  not  be  clearer  that  the  fake  lefts  are  social- 
chauvinists  whose  bottom  line  is  support  to  imperialist  war 
aims  in  the  Balkans,  despite  the  theoretical  contortions  they 
go  through  in  trying  to  reconcile  their  lip-service  opposition 
to  NATO  with  their  support  to  the  separatist  Kosovo  Libera- 
tion Army,  which  is  now  simply  a  pawn  of  NATO.  Against 
the  social-chauvinists  of  his  time,  Lenin  polemicized  against 
Karl  Kautsky,  a  central  leader  of  the  German  SPD  who  dur- 
ing the  first  interimperialist  war  maintained  "loyalty  to 
Marxism  in  word,  and  subordination  to  opportunism  in 
deed."  Lenin  wrote  that  "Kautsky  'reconciles'  in  an  unprinci- 
pled way  the  fundamental  idea  of  social-chauvinism,  recog- 
nition of  defence  of  the  fatherland  in  the  present  war,  with  a 
diplomatic  sham  concession  to  the  Lefts — his  abstention 
from  voting  for  war  credits,  his  verbal  claim  to  be  in  the 
opposition,  etc."  (Lenin,  "Socialism  and  War,"  1915).  But 
today's  "leftists"  like  Workers  Power  are  indeed  far  to  the 
right  of  a  Karl  Kautsky. 

It  took  the  opening  of  the  first  imperialist  world  war. 
World  War  I,  and  an  orgy  of  chauvinism  to  shatter  the  Sec- 
ond International  and  for  the  "socialists"  of  that  time  to  lead 
the  working  class  to  the  slaughter.  Today,  as  the  first  bombs 
were  being  dropped  on  the  Balkan  peoples,  what  passes  for 
the  "left"  was  already  prostrate  before  its  own  imperialism. 
In  the  face  of  World  War  I,  Lenin  called  on  the  workers  to 
turn  the  interimperialist  war  into  a  civil  war  in  all  belligerent 
countries,  demanding  a  split  of  authentic  socialists  from  the 
Second  International. 

The  fake  left's  ideological  prostration  before  imperialism 
reflects  their  many  years'  support  to  Western  imperialism 
against  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  name  of  "democracy"  and 
"human  rights."  As  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  de- 
formed workers  states  of  East  Europe  existed,  as  Trotskyists 
we  called  for  their  unconditional  military  defense  against 
imperialism  and  internal  counterrevolution.  We  fought  for 
proletarian  political  revolution  to  oust  the  nationalist  Stalin- 
ist bureaucracies.  In  contrast,  the  fake  left  supported  all  man- 
ner of  pro-capitalist  forces  in  the  name  of  "anti-Stalinism." 
The  state-capitalist  British  Socialist  Workers  Party  (SWP)  of 
Tony  Cliff  along  with  its  satellites  and  fake  Trotskyists  like 


Imperialist  terror  bombers  struck 
at  factories,  TV  stations  and 

other  civilian  targets  in  Serbia: 
bombs  destroyed  passenger  train 

on  April  12,  killing  at  least  ten. 

"Leftist"  apologists  for  NATO,  like 
the  Weekly  Worker  in  Britain, 
spread  lies  aimed  at  painting 
brutal  U.S./NATO  attack  in 
"humanitarian"  colors. 


It  is  obvious  to  all  but  the  wilfully 
stupid  that  Nato  has  attempted  to  mini- 
mi.se  civilian  casualties.  It  has  spent 
billions  on  developing  weapons  to  be 
as  accurate  as  possible.  If  Nato  wanted 
to  conduct  a  deliberately  brutal  war,  it 
could  carpet-bomb  Belgrade.  It  could 
*um  it  into  another  Dre.sden.  It  is  not 
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the  USec  and  Workers  Power  (the  latter  with  some  contradic- 
tion) all  opposed  the  intervention  of  the  Soviet  Army  into 
Afghanistan,  the  last  objectively  progressive  act  of  the  Krem- 
lin bureaucracy.  In  the  early  1980s  they  joined  in  fervent 
support  to  CIAA/^atican-sponsored  Polish  Solidarnos'c,  which 
was  in  the  forefront  of  the  drive  for  capitalist  restoration  in 
East  Europe.  A  decade  later,  all  these  groups  cheered  on  Yel- 
tsin and  his  pro-imperialist  "democrats"  as  they  launched  the 
counterrevolution  which  was  to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  SWP,  who  rejoiced  when  New  Labour  was  elected, 
tails  after  Labour  "left"  Tony  Benn,  saying,  "Tony  Benn  has 
opposed  the  Falklands  War,  the  Gulf  War  and  this  war" 
(SWP  pamphlet,  "Stop  the  War,"  April  1999).  Tony  Benn  is  a 
"little  England"  nationalist  who  called  for  UN  sanctions 
during  the  Gulf  War  and  today  complains  the  bombing 
doesn't  have  UN  authorization.  Meanwhile,  the  press  of  the 
Socialist  Party  (formerly  "Militant")  calls  for  "workers' 
action  to  overthrow  Milosevic"  (Socialist,  16  April)  while, 
needless  to  say,  never  calling  for  British  workers  to  over- 
throw British  capitalism. 

Politically  apart  from  the  British  "poor  little  Kosovo" 
crowd  is  the  Socialist  Labour  Party  (SLP),  headed  by  mine- 
workers  leader  Arthur  Scargill.  An  SLP  press  release  of  24 
March,  quoting  Scargill,  forthrightly  branded  Labour  Party 
prime  minister  Tony  Blair  a  murderer.  It  pointed  to  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  imperialists,  noting  that  "Britain  still  occu- 
pies part  of  Ireland."  However,  Scargill's  statement  that  the 
bombing  is  being  carried  out  "without  even  the  fig-leaf  of 
a  United  Nations  Security  Resolution"  implies  confidence  in 
that  institufion  of  the  imperialists.  A  more  left-wing  state- 
ment by  the  Norman  ton  Constituency  SLP  is  titled:  "Defend 
Yugoslavia  and  Iraq — Fight  Imperialism."  The  statement  cor- 
rectly nails  Blair's  New  Labour  Party  as  "anti-working  class, 
pro-imperialist."  It  says,  "We  firmly  believe  in  the  principle 
of  the  right  of  nations  to  self  determination,  and  in  the  case 
of  Yugoslavia  that  means  the  right  of  a  sovereign  nation 
to  solve  its  own  problems."  However,  both  SLP  statements  are 
uncritical  of  Milosevic's  virulent  Serb-chauvinism. 

Yet  in  the  April/May  issue  of  its  Socialist  News,  the  SLP 
says  nothing  about  defeating  imperialism,  hints  at  a  call  for 
ground  troops  ("Neither  Clinton  nor  Blair  has  any  intention 
of  putting  their  soldiers  into  Kosovo  on  the  side  of  the 
Kosovar  Liberation  Army")  and  calls  on  "UN  Secretary 
General  Kofi  Annan,  Russian  Prime  Minister  Yevgeni  Prim- 
akov and  the  Pope  to  devise  a  form  of  peace  negotiations 


which  would  stop  the  bombing"!  Talk  about  an  unholy  alli- 
ance— the  Pope  who  was  a  key  operative  for  Solidarno^d 
counterrevoludon  in  Poland,  the  chief  of  the  UN  which  in- 
vaded Haiti  and  Somalia  and  is  starving  Iraq,  and  the  prime 
minister  of  capitalist  "post-Soviet"  Russia  the  SLP  now 
beseeches  to  bring  us  peace!  Scargill's  opposifion  to  the 
Vatican-sponsored  Solidarnos'c  was  used  by  the  Thatcher 
government  as  a  union-busting  spearhead  against  Scargill 
and  the  British  miners  before  and  during  their  1984-85 
strike. 

Militants  in  the  SLP  who  want  to  oppose  British  imperial- 
ism must  understand  that  the  "old  Labour"  political  tradition 
which  the  SLP  fondly  harks  back  to  is  anything  but  anti- 
imperialist.  The  "little  England"  nationalists  of  the  pre-Blair 
Labour  Party  "left"  stood  on  the  side  of  their  own  imperial- 
ism from  India  to  Ireland  to  the  "virginity  testing"  of  Asian 
women  seeking  admittance  into  Britain.  The  line  of  Labourism 
is  the  so-called  parliamentary  road  to  socialism — as  though 
the  ruling  class  would  hand  over  state  power  to  the  proletar- 
iat after  a  democratic  election;  in  the  meantime,  they  seek  to 
participate  in  the  "humane"  administration  of  the  capitalist 
system.  You  can't  fight  imperialist  war  without  a  revolution- 
ary fight  against  the  capitalist  system  which  breeds  war. 

The  Working  Class  Must  Fight 
National  and  Racial  Oppression 

Under  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  the  Bolsheviks  led  the  Russian 
working  masses  to  successfully  smash  the  capitalist  state  in 
October  1917.  The  Bolsheviks  took  revolutionary  Russia  out 
of  the  imperialist  carnage,  and  founded  the  Communist 
International  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  the  revolution 
worldwide. 

But  unlike  in  Russia,  the  sharp  revolutionary  opportunity 
presented  by  the  first  World  War  did  not  lead  to  the  proletar- 
iat overthrowing  the  bourgeoisie  in  Western  Europe.  The 
chief  responsibility  for  this  lies  with  the  social  democracy. 
These  bloodhounds  of  counterrevolution  served  their  bour- 
geois masters  well,  butchering  revolutionaries  like  the  Ger- 
man communists  Karl  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg. 
The  pressure  of  imperialist  encirclement  on  the  economi- 
cally backward  Soviet  state,  the  devastation  of  the  Russian 
working  class  in  the  civil  war  that  smashed  the  counterrevo- 
lutionary Russian  and  imperialist  forces,  and  the  failure  of 
proletarian  revolution  abroad  set  the  stage  for  a  political 
counterrevolution  in  1924  (Thermidor),  in  which  political 
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power  was  usurped  by  a  nationalist,  parasitic  caste  headed 
by  Stalin  and  his  heirs.  Their  false  dogma  of  "building 
socialism  in  one  country"  meant  in  practice  an  accommoda- 
tion to  imperialism.  The  Stalinist  program  of  class  collabora- 
tion has  led  to  the  defeat  of  incipient  workers  revolutions 
from  China  in  1925-27  to  Spain  in  1936-39,  Italy  1943-45 
and  France  in  May  1968.  Having  destroyed  the  revolutionary 
internationalist  consciousness  of  the  Soviet  proletariat,  the 
Stalinist  bureaucracy  finally  devoured  the  workers  state, 
ushering  in  the  capitalist  counterrevolution  of  1991-92. 

U.S.  imperialist  president  Jimmy  Carter  waged  Cold  War  II 
under  the  rubric  of  "human  rights."  Today,  "human  rights" 
imperialism  is  the  watchword  of  the  imperialists  and  their 
hangers-on  to  justify  their  war  aims.  During  World  War  I, 
Britain  and  France  justified  their  war  against  Germany  in  the 
name  of  liberating  Belgium  while  Germany  claimed  to  be 
fighting  for  the  liberation  of  Poland  from  Russia.  Lenin 
savagely  ridiculed  this  bourgeois  deception.  While  strongly 
supporting  Poland's  right  to  self-determination,  he  argued 
that  raising  this  slogan  in  the  context  of  an  interimperialist 
war  could  only  mean  "stooping... to  humble  servitude  to  one 
of  the  imperialist  monarchies"  ("The  Discussion  on  Self- 
Determination  Summed  Up,"  July  1916). 

While  the  bourgeoisies  today  howl  about  "poor  little 
Kosovo,"  they  perpetuate  numerous  instances  of  national  and 
racial  oppression,  including  in  western  Europe.  The  French 
bourgeoisie  oppresses  and  expels  thousands  of  North  Afri- 
cans and  other  sans  papiers  from  "la  belle  France."  Germany 
has  deported  Kurds  back  to  sure  repression  and  possible 
death  in  Turkey,  while  Bosnian  refugees  were  victims  of 
mass  deportations  by  the  Fourth  Reich.  Italy  sank  a  ship  of 
Albanian  refugees  on  the  high  seas.  Roma  and  Sinti  peoples 
are  hideously  tormented  across  "socialist"  Europe. 

The  repression  of  the  Basque  people  exposes  what  capital- 
ist "European  unity"  is  all  about:  trans-national  police-state 
coordination  of  terror  against  oppressed  peoples  fighting  for 
liberation.  We  demand  freedom  for  the  Basque  nationalists 
in  French  and  Spanish  prisons,  and  call /or  the  right  of  self- 
determination  of  the  Basques,  north  as  well  as  south  of  the 
Pyrenees! 

The  ICL  fights  for  the  immediate  unconditional  with- 
drawal of  British  troops  from  Northern  Ireland  as  part  of  the 
fight  for  an  Irish  workers  republic  within  a  socialist  federa- 
tion of  the  British  Isles.  In  this  situation  of  interpenetrated 
peoples,  in  which  the  Catholic  minority  is  currently 
oppressed  within  the  sectarian  Orange  statelet,  we  recognize 
that  there  is  no  equitable  solution  to  national  oppression 
short  of  the  mobilization  of  the  proletariat  throughout  the 
British  Isles  for  the  revolutionary  overthrow  of  British  impe- 
rialism, smashing  the  Orange  statelet  in  the  North  as  well  as 
the  Catholic  clericalist  state  in  the  South. 

While  screaming  about  Milosevic,  the  imperialists  are 
silent  about  the  oppression — including  massive  forced  popu- 
lation transfers — of  Kurds  in  Turkey.  The  government  of 
Turkey,  the  southeast  bastion  of  NATO,  has  carried  out  a  14- 
year  war  against  the  oppressed  Kurdish  population  that 
has  left  some  30,000  dead,  totally  destroyed  3,500  villages 
and  forced  more  than  three  million  Kurds  to  flee  their 
homes.  It  is  notable  that  the  leader  of  the  petty-bourgeois 
nationalist  Kurdistan  Workers  Party  (PKK),  Abdullah 
Ocalan,  was  tracked  down  by  the  CIA  and  was  denied 
asylum  by  every  European  country,  while  in  Germany 
the  PKK  is  banned.  We  say:  Freedom  for  Ocalan!  Down 
with  the  persecution  of  Kurdish  militants!  For  a  Socialist 
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Republic  of  United  Kurdistan! 

The  domestic  face  of  bourgeois  nationalism  is  the  sharp 
increase  in  racism  directed  at  Europe's  dark-skinned  and 
Eastern  European  immigrant  communities,  who  face  massive 
deportations  and  state  and  fascist  violence.  Immigrants  who 
are  no  longer  needed  as  "guest  workers"  for  low-paid  dirty 
work  are  being  thrown  out  while  second-generation  youth  in 
particular  are  viewed  with  contempt  by  the  rulers:  with  no 
jobs  and  no  future  for  these  youth,  the  ruling  class  fears  them 
as  social  tinder  waiting  to  explode.  Across  Europe,  capitalist 
regimes  administered  by  supposed  "socialists"  unleash  their 
cops  to  terrorize  minority  youth,  while  in  Blair's  Britain  the 
oppression  of  blacks  and  Asians  has  become  such  an  acute 
embarrassment  that  the  government  was  forced  to  acknowl- 
edge "institutionalized  racism"  in  the  police. 

Racist  oppression  is  integrally  linked  to  the  mechanism 
of  capitalist  exploitation.  Social-democratic  regimes  and 
popular-front  governments  (coalitions  which  tie  working- 
class  parties  to  the  bourgeoisie  in  government)  have  been  put 
into  office  since  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  with  the 
express  purpose  of  destroying  the  "welfare  state."  The  capi- 
talist rulers  no  longer  feel  obligated  to  maintain  a  high  stan- 
dard of  living  for  Western  workers  to  compete  with  the  social 
benefits  of  the  planned  economies  of  the  East  European 
deformed  workers  states  resulting  from  the  victory  of  the  Red 
Army  in  World  War  II.  As  the  bourgeoisie  seeks  to  drive  up 
the  rate  of  exploitation,  immigrants  are  not  only  targeted  for 
deportation  but  are  used  as  convenient  scapegoats  for  unem- 
ployment and  immiseration.  Anti-immigrant  racism  is  the 
cutting  edge  of  attacks  on  the  whole  working  class.  The  inter- 
ests of  the  working  class  and  minorities  must  advance 
together,  or  they  will  fall  back  separately.  The  workers  move- 
ment must  fight  for  full  citizenship  rights  for  all  immigrants 
and  refugees  from  right-wing  repression. 

Along  with  the  intensification  of  the  bourgeoisies'  war 
against  their  own  working  masses,  the  final  undoing  of  the 
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October  Revolution  has  intensified  social  reaction,  and  as 
always  women  are  among  the  chief  targets.  Capitalist  coun- 
terrevolution in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 
has  pauperized  women,  driving  them  out  of  jobs  and  back  to 
the  tyranny  of  "Kinder,  Kirche,  Kuche."  Across  Western 
Europe  and  North  America,  abortion  rights  are  under  con- 
certed attack,  while  in  the  so-called  "Third  World"  (but  not 
only  there),  fundamentalist  religious  forces  are  on  a  rampage 
of  anti-woman  terror,  seeking  to  buttress  every  kind  of  famil- 
ial and  social  obstacle  to  the  emancipation  of  women. 

The  fake  left  spreads  the  illusion  that  putting  the  social 
democrats  into  power  is  a  means  of  "fighting  the  right"  and 
the  fascists.  This  is  a  bald-faced  lie.  These  capitalist  govern- 
ments have  relentlessly  persecuted  the  immigrants,  while 
protecting  the  fascist  gangs  who  spread  their  murderous  ter- 
ror. Appealing  to  the  racist  bourgeois  state  to  ban  the  fascists 
is  simply  suicidal  and  augments  the  arsenal  of  state  repres- 
sion, which  will  invariably  be  used  against  the  left,  not  the 
right.  We  fight  to  mobilize  the  social  power  of  the  organized 
proletariat  at  the  head  of  all  the  oppressed  to  smash  fascist 
provocations! 

West  Europe's  dark-skinned  proletarians  are  not  just  de- 
fenseless victims  but  an  important  component  of  the  working- 
class  forces  capable  of  destroying  the  racist  capitalist  system. 
To  mobilize  the  power  of  the  integrated  proletariat,  however, 
requires  a  political  struggle  against  the  social-democratic 
parliamentary  and  union  leaderships,  which  are  transmission 
belts  for  racist  poison  into  the  working  class  and  whose  pro- 
capitalist  policies  have  simply  perpetuated  the  conditions  of 
mass  immiseration  and  despair  which  serve  as  the  breeding 
ground  for  fascism.  Only  active  engagement  in  the  urgent 
social  struggles  against  racial  oppression  and  repression  can 
lay  the  basis  for  the  unity  of  the  multiethnic  proletariat 
against  the  bourgeoisie.  But  the  labor  "leaders"  pursue  the 
opposite  policy,  for  example  by  organizing  the  racist  cops 
into  the  trade  unions.  Cops  are  not  workers!  We  demand: 
Cops  out  of  the  unions! 

To  once  and  for  all  smash  the  fascists— the  armed  gangs 
which  capital  holds  in  reserve  to  use  against  the  working 
class — requires  socialist  revolution.  But  the  fake  lefts  who 
politically  tail  the  larger  social-democratic  bourgeois  work- 
ers parties  are  totally  incapable  of  a  bold  assault  on  the  cap- 
italist system.  It  is  instructive  that  the  electoral  platform  of 
the  LO-LCR  lashup  in  the  European  parliamentary  elections 
does  not  even  mention  "socialism,"  let  alone  "revolufion." 
For  these  timid  reformists  the  maximum  program  is  to  go 
back  to  the  good  old  days  of  the  "welfare  state" — the  pro- 
gram of  social  democracy!  It  is  a  measure  of  the  retrogres- 
sion of  proletarian  consciousness  since  the  destruction  of 
the  Soviet  Union  that  most  of  those  who  once  paid  lip  ser- 
vice to  the  Fourth  International,  founded  by  Leon  Trotsky 
and  destroyed  by  revisionism,  have  become  open  mouth- 
pieces for  the  politics  of  the  Second  International,  which  the 
heroic  Rosa  Luxemburg  already  aptly  described  as  a  "sfink- 
ing  corpse"  at  the  time  of  the  First  World  War!  In  sharp  dis- 
tinction to  these  pseudo-Trotskyists,  who  openly  acquiesce 
to  capitalist  rule,  we  fight  for  new  October  Revolutions, 
which  requires  the  reforging  of  the  Fourth  International  as  a 
world  party  of  socialist  revolution! 

Down  With  Maastricht!  For  a  Workers  Europe! 

Previously  a  diplomatic  appendage  to  the  anti-Soviet 
NATO  alliance,  today  the  European  Union  is  an  unstable 
adjunct  to  the  economic,  military  and  political  priorities  of 


the  European  capitalists,  and  is  directed  against  the  workers 
of  Europe  and  non-European  immigrants,  as  well  as  against 
Germany's  main  imperialist  rivals,  the  U.S.  and  Japan.  With 
Germany  as  its  strongest  component,  the  European  Union  is 
also  an  arena  in  which  the  fundamentally  conflicting  inter- 
ests of  the  major  European  bourgeois  states  are  expressed. 

Because  capitalism  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  particular 
nation  states,  itself  the  cause  of  repeated  imperialist  wars  to 
redivide  the  world,  it  is  impossible  to  cohere  a  stable  pan- 
European  bourgeois  state.  The  perspective  of  a  progressive 
European  "superstate,"  as  preached  by  Jospin,  Schroder  et  al. 
is  a  bald-faced  lie.  As  Lenin  noted  long  ago,  a  capitalist 
United  States  of  Europe  is  either  impossible  or  reacfionary: 
"Of  course,  temporary  agreements  are  possible  between  capi- 
talists and  between  states.  In  this  sense  a  United  States 
of  Europe  is  possible  as  an  agreement  between  the  European 
capitalists... but  to  what  end?  Only  for  the  purpose  of  jointly 
suppressing  socialism  in  Europe,  of  jointly  protecting  colonial 
booty  against  Japan  and  America"  ("On  the  Slogan  for  a 
United  Slates  of  Europe,"  August  1915). 
In  contrast,  Workers  Power  actually  maintains  that  the  EU 
is  progressive,  or  potentially  so,  arguing  that  "to  some  extent 
European  workers  will  be  better  armed  to  fight  back  on  a 
continental  scale  after  the  implementation  of  the  terms  of 
Maastricht"  (Workers  Power,  June  1992).  Thus  WP  becomes 
the  mouthpiece  for  capitalist  "united"  Europe.  As  Trotsky 
wrote  of  the  centrists  of  his  time,  "But  it  is  a  law  that  whoever 
is  afraid  of  a  break  with  the  social  patriots  will  inevitably 
become  their  agent"  ("Lessons  of  October,"  4  November 
1935).  In  a  parody  of  parliamentary  cretinism,  WP  even  calls 
for  a  Europe-wide  constituent  assembly! 

LO  similarly  had  an  abstentionist  position  on  Maastricht. 
In  reality,  these  groups  act  as  left  democrats,  seeking  to  put 
a  "democratic"  face  on  capitalist  reaction.  We  stand  with 
Lenin.  The  "unity"  of  the  EU  has  been  directed  against  the 
proletariat  and  oppressed:  raining  bombs  on  Yugoslavia, 
policing  the  borders  against  "illegal"  immigrants,  turning 
over  Ocalan  to  the  torture  chambers  of  Turkey. 

A  statement  for  the  Europarliament  issued  by  Scargill's 
SLP  calls  for  getting  Britain  out  of  the  European  Union.  Ti- 
tled "Vote  Us  In  to  Get  Us  Out,"  the  statement  presents  the 
EU  and  the  Maastricht  Treaty  as  the  root  cause  of  rising 
unemployment  and  the  general  worsening  of  economic  con- 
ditions. This  obscures  the  fact  that,  with  or  without  the 
Maastricht  Treaty,  the  main  enemy  of  the  workers  of  each 
country  is  their  "own"  bourgeoisie.  Thatcher's  Britain  pio- 
neered the  dismantling  of  the  "welfare  state"  years  before 
there  was  any  serious  talk  of  a  common  European  currency. 
Our  opposition  to  the  EU  is  based  on  a  proletarian  intema- 
donalist  perspecfive,  not  the  nationalist  protectionism  of  the 
SLP.  Only  the  overthrow  of  capitalism  through  workers  rev- 
olution and  the  establishment  of  a  Socialist  United  States  of 
Europe,  as  part  of  a  worldwide  socialist  society,  can  lay  the 
basis  for  the  development  of  productive  resources  that  will 
genuinely  benefit  mankind. 

Reforge  the  Fourth  International! 

Sharply  impacted  by  the  Asian  economic  collapse,  the 
Japanese  economy  has  suffered  its  greatest  crisis  in  50  years. 
Japanese  imperialism,  for  its  part,  has  reacted  with  an  aggres- 
sive attempt  to  refurbish  bourgeois  militarism.  As  the  U.S. 
and  its  NATO  allies  began  their  barrage  of  cruise  missiles  and 
bombs  against  Serbia,  the  Japanese  navy  fired  at  two  vessels 
suspected  of  being  North  Korean  spy  ships.  This  was  only 
the  second  time  in  the  postwar  period  that  the  navy  has  fired 
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its  weapons,  the  other  time  being  in  1953  against  the  USSR 
off  Hokkaido. 

A  statement  by  the  Spartacist  Group  of  Japan  (SGJ)  noted: 
"While  endorsing  the  U.S./NATO  massacre  of  Serbs,  the  Japa- 
nese ruling  class  is  well  aware  that  American  imperialism's 
role  as  top  world  cop  is  also  directed  against  them,  America's 
main  imperialist  rival  in  the  Pacific.  Since  the  destruction  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  Japan-U.S.  security  treaty  less  and  less 
suits  the  real  interests  of  the  Japanese  bourgeoisie.  Already  the 
second  biggest  military  spender  in  the  world,  Japanese  imperi- 
alism is  pushing  the  revised  military  guidelines  to  prepare  its 
own  battle-ready  army  and  navy." 
Asserting  "Not  one  man,  not  one  yen  for  the  imperialist  mil- 
itary!" the  SGJ  emphasized  that  the  struggle  against  imperi- 
alist war  cannot  be  conducted  separate  and  apart  from 
the  class  struggle: 

"Japanese  workers  must  join  with  workers  from  Indonesia  to 
the  Philippines  in  the  struggle  for  a  socialist  Asia,  in  the 
unconditional  military  defense  of  China,  North  Korea  and 
Vietnam  against  imperialist  attack  and  for  proletarian  political 
revolution.  What  is  needed  is  an  uncompromising  proletarian 
party  to  lead  the  working  class  to  state  power." 
The  sharp  escalation  of  interimperialist  rivalry,  reflected 
in  the  growth  of  bourgeois  militarism  in  the  U.S.,  Europe 
and  Japan,  expresses  a  fundamental  law  of  imperialism. 
Imperialism  is  not  a  policy  that  can  be  made  more  humane, 
as  the  liberals  and  reformists  contend,  but  "the  highest  stage 
of  capitalism,"  as  Lenin  defined  it:  "Imperialism  is  capital- 
ism at  that  stage  of  development  at  which  the  dominance  of 
monopolies  and  finance  capital  is  established;  in  which  the 
export  of  capital  has  acquired  pronounced  importance;  in 
which  the  division  of  the  world  among  the  international 
trusts  has  begun,  in  which  the  division  of  all  territories  of 
the  globe  among  the  biggest  capitalist  powers  has  been 
completed." 

Lenin  sharply  polemicized  against  Kautsky's  theory  of 
"ultra-imperialism,"  today  resuscitated  as  "globalization," 
which  claimed  that  the  great  capitalist  powers  could  peace- 
fully agree  on  the  joint  exploitation  of  the  world  by  interna- 
tionally united  finance  capital.  Lenin  asserted,  to  the  con- 
trary, that  "the  only  conceivable  basis  under  capitalism  for 
the  division  of  spheres  of  influence,  interest,  colonies,  etc., 
is  a  calculation  of  the  strength  of  those  participating,  their 
general  economic,  financial,  military  strength,  etc."  The 
small  number  of  imperialist  powers  are  engaged  in  a  ruthless 
struggle  to  improve  their  relative  competitive  position  by 
increasing  the  rate  of  exploitation  of  their  domestic  working 
class,  by  plundering  the  colonial  and  semicolonial  world  and 
by  seizing  markets  at  the  expense  of  their  rivals.  Thus,  the 
basis  is  laid  for  new  wars  to  redivide  the  world  in  accord  with 
the  changing  relative  strengths  of  the  imperialists.  As  Lenin 
asserted:  "'inter-imperialist'  or  'ultra-imperialist'  alliances, 
no  matter  what  form  they  may  assume,  whether  of  one  impe- 
rialist coalition  against  another,  or  of  a  general  alliance 
embracing  all  the  imperialist  powers,  are  inevitably  nothing 
more  than  a  'truce'  in  periods  between  wars"  (Lenin,  Impe- 
rialism, the  Highest  Stage  of  Capitalism). 

The  view  held  by  fake  leftists  like  Workers  Power  that  a 
European  capitalist  superstate  can  be  constructed  by  peace- 
ful means  is  simply  a  modern-day  variant  of  Kautsky's  the- 
ory. Another  variant  is  the  view  that  the  existence  of  nuclear 
weapons  will  restrain  the  capitalist  imperialists — at  least  the 
"democratic"  imperialists — from  resorting  to  a  new  world 
war.  In  a  polemic  with  Peter  Taaffe's  Committee  for  a  Work- 
ers International  we  pointed  out  that  this  demonstrated 
touching  faith  in  the  democratic  imperialists,  who  gratui- 
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Spartacist  League/U.S.  intervenes  at  San  Francisco 
antiwar  protest,  June  5.  Imperialist  war  is  endemic  to 
capitalist  system  and  will  be  ended  only  by  workers 
revolution. 


tously  atom-bombed  their  already  defeated  enemy  at  the 
close  of  World  War  II.  Today's  "leftists"  who  expect  ration- 
ality and  restraint  from  the  imperialist  rulers  have  deliber- 
ately short  memories:  the  bloody-handed  carpet  bombers  of 
Vietnam  have  little  rationality  and  even  less  scruples. 

There  is  an  element  of  fatuousness  in  the  presumption  on 
the  part  of  the  American  bourgeoisie  that  Russia's  weakness 
and  indebtedness  preclude  it  from  military  intervention.  The 
Russia  of  the  tsars  was  not  strong  when  it  chose  to  mobi- 
lize against  Austria  (and  therefore  Germany)  in  WWI.  None 
of  the  combatants  indulged  in  such  "rational"  calculation; 
they  all  expected  the  war  to  be  over  in  a  few  short  months. 
This  is  how  wars  start,  and  our  centrist  opponents  are  as 
foolish  as  the  bourgeoisies  they  tail  in  this  regard.  We  are 
not  dealing  with  a  rational  social  system,  but  rather  with 
imperialism.  Only  world  socialist  revolution  can  save  man- 
kind from  a  barbaric  outcome. 

Writing  on  the  aftermath  of  Hitler's  coming  to  power,  the 
Russian  revolutionary  leader  and  founder  of  the  Fourth 
International  Leon  Trotsky  wrote:  "The  catastrophic  com- 
mercial, industrial,  agrarian  and  financial  crisis,  the  break  in 
internadonal  economic  ties,  the  decline  of  the  productive 
forces  of  humanity,  the  unbearable  sharpening  of  class  and 
international  contradictions  mark  the  twilight  of  capitalism 
and  fully  confirm  the  Leninist  characterization  of  our  epoch 
as  one  of  wars  and  revolutions."  He  concluded  "War  and  the 
Fourth  International"  (1934)  by  asserting:  "It  is  indisputable 
at  any  rate  that  in  our  epoch  only  that  organization  that 
bases  itself  on  international  principles  and  enters  into  the 
ranks  of  the  world  party  of  the  proletariat  can  root  itself  in 
the  national  soil.  The  struggle  against  war  means  now  the 
struggle  for  the  Fourth  International!"  We  seek  to  carry  for- 
ward the  work  begun  by  cotnrade  Trotsky:  Reforge  the 
Fourth  International!  m 
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advocated  national  and  international 
women's  sections  of  the  party  aimed  at 
extending  the  influence  of  the  party  to 
layers  of  working-class  and  peasant 
women  whose  participation  in  the  rev- 
olutionary movement  was  vital. 

The  active  championing  of  the 
emancipation  of  women  is  crucial  to 
the  struggle  to  forge  a  vanguard  party 
capable  of  overthrowing  the  capitalist 
order,  the  source  of  oppression  and 
exploitation  today.  The  oldest  social 
division  of  labor  was  along  sex  lines. 
Later,  when  leaps  in  productivity  gen- 
erated social  surplus,  society  became 
divided  into  classes,  bringing  with  it 
the  institution  of  the  state  as  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  ruling  class. 
In  The  Origin  of  the  Family,  Private 
Property,  and  the  State,  Friedrich 
Engels  explained  that  the  monoga- 
mous patrilineal  family  arose  "to 
make  the  man  supreme  in  the  family, 
and  to  propagate,  as  the  future  heirs  to 
his  wealth,  children  indisputably  his 
own."  Under  capitalism,  the  institu- 
tion of  the  family  remains  the  central 
source  of  the  oppression  of  women 
and  is  crucial  in  ensuring  that  the 
bourgeoisie's  property  is  transmitted 
from  one  generation  to  the  next 
through  "legitimate"  heirs.  For  the 
proletariat,  the  institutionalized  fam- 
ily means  the  burden  of  raising  the 
next  generation  of  workers,  caring  for 
the  sick  and  aged,  and  instilling  bourgeois  codes  of  "moral- 
ity" and  obedience  to  authority. 

While  each  country  has  its  own  particular  social  reality, 
the  family  and  the  oppression  of  women  are  central  to  class 
society  everywhere.  Proletarian  women,  subjected  to  double 
oppression,  play  a  key  economic  role  as  part  of  the  reserve 
army  of  the  unemployed,  drawn  into  wage  labor  at  boom 
time  and  fired  at  the  next  downturn.  Today  in  imperialist- 
dominated  countries  such  as  Indonesia  and  Mexico,  women 
workers  are  a  vital  component  of  a  young,  vibrant  proletar- 
iat. As  we  emphasized  in  the  ICL  "Declaration  of  Principles 
and  Some  Elements  of  Program"  adopted  at  the  Third  Inter- 
national Conference  (Spartacist  [English-language  edition] 
No.  54,  Spring  1998): 

"In  countries  of  belated  capitalist  development,  the  acute 
oppression  and  degradation  of  women  is  deeply  rooted  in 
pre-capitalist  'tradition'  and  religious  obscurantism.  In 
these  countries  the  fight  against  women's  oppression  is 
therefore  a  motor  force  of  revolutionary  struggle.  The 
condition  of  women  in  the  most  advanced  capitalist 
countries,  while  far  different,  shows  the  limits  of  freedom 
and  social  progress  under  capitalism;  revolutionists  are 
the  most  consistent  champions  of  women's  elementary 
democratic  rights  such  as  free  legal  abortion  and  'equal 
pay  for  equal  work'." 
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Return  to  the  Roml  ol  Lenie 

How  the  Bolsheviks  Fought 
for  Women's  Emancipation 
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Ciilture,  Class  and  Gansorship 

Forbidflei!  Art 


Smash  Attacks  on  Abortion  Rights! 
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Maoism  and  the  Family. ..2 


Witchcraft  and  Statecraft.. 
The  C.L.l.T.  Papers-Feminism  Ad  Absurdum.. 
Broolcside  Organized  After  13-Month  Strike.. 


In  the  tradition  of  thie  women's  section  of  the  early  Communist  Interna- 
tional, Women  and  Revolution  applied  Marxist  worldview  to  a  range  of 
issues,  from  sex  and  culture  to  class  battles  internationally. 

In  seeking  to  forge  a  Leninist  party  as  a  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, championing  the  rights  of  all  the  oppressed,  we  fight  for 
the  workers  movement  to  take  up  the  struggle  for  women's 
rights  as  an  integral  part  of  its  battle  against  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem. At  the  same  time,  we  expose  bourgeois  feminism,  whose 
aim  is  the  promotion  of  bourgeois  and  petty-bourgeois 
women  into  the  old  boys'  club  of  power  and  privilege,  as  an 
enemy  of  proletarian  women.  In  this  we  stand  in  the  tradition 
of  Clara  Zetkin  and  the  revolutionary  wing  of  the  German 
Social  Democracy  before  World  War  I,  whose  struggle  for 
women's  emancipation  and  against  bourgeois  feminism  so 
effectively  polarized  the  women's  movement  along  class 
lines  that  with  the  ascension  of  the  Third  Reich  the  bourgeois 
feminists  flocked  to  support  the  Nazis. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  our  intervention  for  a  revolutionary  pro- 
gram linking  the  struggle  against  special  oppression  to  the 
fight  against  the  entire  capitalist  order,  in  1977  the  Spartacist 
League  won  over  and  fused  with  the  Red  Flag  Union  (RFU), 
a  collective  which  developed  out  of  the  gay  liberadon/ 
Maoist/New  Left  milieu.  The  last  issue  of  Red  Flag  appeared 
as  a  special  fusion  supplement  to  Workers  Vanguard;  W&R 
(No.  16,  Winter  1977-78)  reprinted  the  RFU  document 
"Homosexual  Oppression  and  the  Communist  Program." 
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As  our  organization  extended  its  international  roots. 
Women  and  Revolution  increasingly  reflected  this  change. 
While  it  formally  remained  the  journal  of  the  SLAJ.S.,  W&R 
came  to  serve  as  a  journal  of  the  ICL  as  a  whole,  soliciting 
contributions  from  all  ICL  sections.  We  expanded  W&R's 
editorial  board  and  initiated  the  regular  publication  of  Women 
and  Revolution  pages  in  the  presses  of  our  non-English-lan- 
guage sections.  W&R  earned  a  modest  but  enthusiastic  read- 
ership, particularly  among  immigrant  and  minority  women, 
from  London  to  Toronto  to  Sydney,  Australia.  Our  article  "80 
Million  Women  Maimed:  The  Crime  of  Female  Genital 
Mutilation"  (W&R  No.  41,  Summer/Autumn  1992)  was  sold 
to  many  African  women  in  Europe  and  was  translated  in  the 
press  of  the  ICL's  French  section.  The  same  issue  of  W&R 
featured  "Korean  Women  Expose  'Comfort  Girl'  Atrocities: 
Japanese  Imperial  Army  Enslaved  Women,"  which  also 
appeared  in  Spartacist  Japan  No.  13  (September  1992)  and 
intersected  events  in  Japan  organized  by  Japanese  of  Korean 
descent. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  United  States  the  tumultuous  social 
struggles  of  the  civil  rights  and  Vietnam  antiwar  movements 
in  the  1960s  and  early  '70s  had  ebbed.  Concessions  wrung 
from  the  capitalist  rulers  when  they  feared  social  unrest  came 
under  new  attack.  A  vicious  anti-sex  witchhunt  was  part  of 
the  attempt  to  regiment  the  American  population  behind  the 
global  anti-Soviet  war  drive.  As  women's  right  to  abortion 
came  under  increasing  attack  by  the  capitalist  state  and 
organized  religion,  bourgeois  feminist  groups  like  NOW 
attempted  to  channel  protests  into  electoral  support  for  the 
capitalist  Democratic  Party  and  appeals  to  the  state  to  "pro- 
tect" abortion  clinics. 

As  our  comrades  joined  in  defense  of  the  abortion  clinics. 
Women  and  Revolution  fought  against  feminist  ideology  and 
stressed  that  the  struggle  to  defend  and  extend  abortion  rights 
necessarily  meant  a  fight  against  state  intervention  in  all 
areas  of  private  life.  Meanwhile,  the  feminists  and  their  fake- 
left  supporters  entirely  bought  into  the  right-wing  crusade  to 
stamp  out  "deviant"  sex.  This  has  included  hysteria  over  por- 
nography, deranged  fantasies  of  day-care  "sexual  abuse" 
leading  to  the  victimization  or  imprisonment  of  hundreds, 
the  "date  rape"  frenzy  (which  conflated  the  real  crime  of 
rape  with  unpleasant  sexual  experiences)  and,  most  recently, 
the  "sex  predator"  witchhunt.  The  "date  rape"  and  anti- 


pornography  furor  is  a  reversion  to  the  old  double  standard 
in  which  women  are  stereotyped  as  passive  victims.  Most 
ominously,  the  anti-sex  witchhunt  has  led  to  an  enormous 
strengthening  of  the  forces  of  bourgeois  repression. 

The  relative  lack  of  social  struggle  in  the  United  States  and 
the  growing  opportunities  for  our  party  around  the  world 
motivated  the  ICL's  decision  to  put  more  of  our  too-scarce 
resources  into  international  extension.  As  a  result,  the 
SL/U.S.  now  finds  itself,  for  the  time  being,  without  sufficient 
resources  to  continue  the  regular  publication  of  Women  and 
Revolution  as  a  separate  journal.  This  decision  was  taken 
reluctantly,  especially  as  the  struggle  for  women's  rights  has 
continued  to  be  a  major  political  issue  worldwide,  particularly 
with  the  rise  of  Khomeini's  Islamic  dictatorship  in  Iran  in 
1979. 

The  status  of  women  emerged  as  a  vital  issue  in  the 
renewed  Cold  War  drive  to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union 
launched  by  the  imperialists  when  Soviet  troops  intervened 
in  Afghanistan  in  late  1979.  This  was  particularly  clear  in  the 
case  of  the  Afghan  civil  war,  which  pitted  a  Soviet-backed 
left-nationalist  regime  against  CIA-armed,  tribalist  muja- 
hedin  cutthroats.  We  raised  the  call:  "Hail  Red  Army!  Extend 
social  gains  of  October  Revolution  to  Afghan  peoples!" 
However  degenerated  by  Stalinist  bureaucratic  misrule,  the 
USSR  remained  a  workers  state.  The  fight  to  defend 
women's  rights  was  integrally  linked  to  the  Trotskyist  pro- 
gram of  unconditional  military  defense  of  the  Soviet  Union 
against  imperialist  attack  and  internal  counterrevolution  and 
of  proletarian  political  revolution  against  the  Stalinist 
bureaucracy. 

The  Kremlin's  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  in  1989, 
foreshadowing  capitalist  counterrevolution  in  the  USSR 
itself,  led  ultimately  to  the  victory  of  the  Taliban  Islamic 
reactionaries  who  have  driven  women  back  to  social  seclu- 
sion and  murderous  subjugation.  And  in  Poland,  the  rise  of 
imperialist-sponsored  Solidarnos'c  in  1980  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  an  ultimately  successful  crusade — using  Pope  Woj- 
tyla's  Catholic  church  as  a  battering  ram — for  capitalist  res- 
toration, which  has  driven  women  out  of  the  workplace  and 
eliminated  the  right  to  abortion. 

Women  have  been  among  the  biggest  losers  in  the  capital- 
ist counterrevolution  which  destroyed  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  East  European  deformed  workers  states,  as  the  profit 
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Rabotnitsa  (The  Working  Woman), 
Bolshevik  women's  journal. 
Communist  cadres  of  Zhenotdel, 
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system  of  capitalist  "democracy"  dismantled  social  gains  like 
abortion  rights,  free  education  and  plentiful  day-care  centers. 
While  every  other  left  tendency  on  the  planet  capitulated  to 
the  ideological  pressure  of  imperialist  anti-Communism,  the 
ICL  mobilized  our  entire  international  to  intervene  in  the 
incipient  proletarian  political  revolution  in  East  Germany  in 
1989-90  as  part  of  our  fight  to  preserve  and  extend  the  revo- 
lutionary gains  of  the  working  class. 

In  China  today,  where  the  very  existence  of  the  remaining 
gains  of  the  1949  Revolution  hang  in  the  balance,  the  Beijing 
regime's  introduction  of  capitalist  market  "reforms"  has 
already  brought  back  not  only  massive  unemployment 
throughout  the  country  and  untrammeled  exploitation  in 
the  so-called  "special  economic  zones"  but  rampant  prosti- 
tution and  the  buying  and  selling  of  women  as  "brides" 
(see  "China:  'Free  Market'  Misery  Targets  Women,"  W&R 
No.  45,  Winter/Spring  1996).  As  the  only  road  forward,  the 
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ICL  calls  for  proletarian  political  revolution  in  China  and  the 
other  remaining  deformed  workers  states — Cuba,  North 
Korea,  Vietnam — to  oust  the  bureaucracy  and  establish  work- 
ers democracy  as  part  of  the  global  struggle  for  socialist 
revolution. 

The  downfall  of  the  Soviet  degenerated  workers  state  was 
a  world-historic  defeat.  As  we  wrote  in  our  "Declaration  of 
Principles  and  Some  Elements  of  Program": 

"History  speaks  its  verdicts  loudly.  The  ascendancy  of  counter- 
revolution in  the  former  USSR  is  an  unparalleled  defeat  for 
working  people  all  over  the  world,  decisively  altering  the 
political  landscape  on  this  planet.... 

"Trotsky's  assertion  in  the  1938  Transitional  Program  that 
'The  world  political  situation  as  a  whole  is  chiefly  character- 
ized by  a  historical  crisis  of  the  leadership  of  the  proletariat' 
predates  the  present  deep  regression  of  proletarian  conscious- 
ness. The  reality  of  this  post-Soviet  period  adds  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  Trotsky's  observation.  The  only  way  in  which  this 
regression  can  be  overcome  and  the  working  class  can  become 
a  class  for  itself,  i.e.,  fighting  for  socialist  revolution,  is  to 
reforge  an  international  Leninist-Trotskyist  party  as  the  leader- 
ship of  the  working  class.  Marxism  must  once  again  win  the 
allegiance  of  the  proletariat." 
The  fight  for  the  emancipation  of  women  is  a  powerful 
lever  in  the  struggle  for  proletarian  revolution  worldwide. 
Thus  it  is  particularly  appropriate  for  Women  and  Revolution 
pages  to  be  incorporated  into  Spartacist.  Articles  on  the 
woman  question  will  still  be  published  under  the  W&R 
masthead  in  sectional  presses  of  the  ICL,  and  Workers  Van- 
guard will  continue  to  expose  every  manifestation  of  the 
oppression  and  inequality  of  women  which  the  entrenched 
power  of  organized  religion  and  the  whole  system  of  capital- 
ist rule  engender  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad. 

Only  the  overthrow  of  the  capitalist  systein  once  and  for 
all  will  secure  our  rights  and  lay  the  foundations  for  a  new 
world  in  which  the  institution  of  the  family  will  be  replaced 
with  collective  childcare  and  housework.  Women  and  Revo- 
lution, as  part  of  Spartacist,  is  a  valuable  tool  in  the  rebirth 
of  an  authentically  communist  Fourth  International  in  the 
wake  of  the  collapse  of  Stalinism.  It  remains  one  of  the  most 
effective  vehicles  for  the  International  Communist  League  to 
champion  the  liberating  goals  of  communism  and  the  neces- 
sarily global  struggle  for  a  classless  society.  ■ 
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This  article  is  reprinted  from  Workers  Vanguard  No.  703, 
25  December  1998.  WV  is  the  biweekly  paper  of  the  Sparta- 
cist  League/U.S.,  American  section  of  the  ICL. 

In  a  move  undertaken  to  consolidate  the  party's  political 
resources,  the  Spartacist  League/U.S.  Central  Committee 
voted  last  year  to  suspend  publication  of  Women  and  Revolu- 
tion, the  journal  of  its  Commission  for  Work  Among 
Women,  for  the  immediate  future.  As  mandated  by  the  dele- 
gates at  last  winter's  Third  International  Conference  of  the 
International  Communist  League  (Fourth  Internationalist), 
Spartacist,  the  theoretical  journal  of  the  ICL's  International 
Executive  Committee,  will  now  regularly  publish  articles 
under  the  Women  and  Revolution  masthead  on  the  woman 
question  and  related  issues  of  special  oppression.  The  first 
such  article,  "Women  and  Permanent  Revolution  in  South 
Africa,"  appeared  in  Spartacist  No.  54  (Spring  1998). 

Women  and  Revolution  was  established  in  1971  as  a  spe- 
cial journal  seeking  to  intervene  with  a  communist  program 
into  the  women's  movement  developing  out  of  the  breakup 
of  the  New  Left  in  the  United  States.  While  that  movement 
dissipated  years  ago,  the  SL  maintained  W&R  as  the  only 


Marxist  journal  in  the  United  States  dedicated  to  the  question 
of  the  liberation  of  women,  a  question  which  intersects  social 
struggle  in  every  country.  Because  the  woman  question  is  so 
deeply  rooted  in  culture  and  society,  W&R  became  a  natural 
vehicle  for  our  Marxist  party  to  treat  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
such  as  art,  religion  and  anthropology. 

We  are  proud  to  offer  the  first  bound  volume  of  this  unique 
journal,  containing  W&R  Nos.  1  through  20  (May/June~  1971 
to  Spring  1980),  with  an  index  of  the  articles.  Most  notably, 
this  volume  includes  our  articles  on  the  history  of  early  com- 
munist work  among  women.  We  look  to  the  tradition  of  the 
Russian  Bolsheviks,  to  the  authority  of  their  paper  Rabot- 
nitsa  {The  Woman  Worker)  and  to  the  Leninist  principles  of 
the  early  Communist  International  (CI),  which  established  a 
women's  section  and  an  international  women's  journal.  The 
Bolsheviks  rejected  the  demeaning  notion  that  the  liberation 
of  women  was  "women's  work"  and  saw  it  as  a  task  of  the 
party  as  a  whole.  Early  issues  of  Women  and  Revolution 
printed  "Methods  of  Work  Among  the  Women  of  the  Com- 
munist Party"  from  the  CI's  Third  Congress  in  1921,  which 

continued  on  page  52 
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Introduction 


As  V.  I.  Lenin,  the  leader  of  the  October  1917  Revolution  in  Russia, 
wrote  in  his  March  1913  article  "The  Three  Sources  and  Three  Com- 
ponent Parts  of  Marxism": 

"The  genius  of  Marx  consists  precisely  in  his  having  furnished  answers 
to  questions  already  raised  by  the  foremost  minds  of  mankind.  His  doc- 
trine emerged  as  the  direct  and  immediate  continuation  of  the  teachings 
of  the  greatest  representatives  of  philosophy,  political  economy  and 
socialism. 

"The  Marxist  doctrine  is  omnipotent  because  it  is  true.  It  is  comprehen- 
sive and  harmonious,  and  provides  men  with  an  integral  world  outlook 
irreconcilable  with  any  form  of  superstition,  reaction,  or  defence  of  bour- 
geois oppression.  It  is  the  legitimate  successor  to  the  best  that  man  pro- 
duced in  the  nineteenth  century,  as  represented  by  German  philosophy, 
English  political  economy  and  French  socialism." 
In  this  pamphlet  we  reproduce  presentations  given  by  Spartacist 
League/U.S.  Central  Committee  member  Joseph  Seymour  on  the  ori- 
gins of  Marxism  in  the  French  Enlightenment  and  in  left  Hegelian- 
ism.  Also  included  are  a  presentation  on  "150  Years  of  the  Communist 
Manifesto"  by  SL/U.S.  Central  Committee  member  George  Foster 
and  a  presentation  by  a  Spartacus  Youth  Club  member  on  the  struggle 
to  assert  the  Marxist  materialist  worldview  as  against  a  revival  of 
religious  obscurantism,  spiritualism  and  other  forms  of  idealism.  All 
of  these  presentations  were  originally  published  in  Workers  Vanguard, 
newspaper  of  the  SL/U.S. 

Having  succeeded — aided  and  abetted  by  the  betrayals  of  the 
Stalinists — in  destroying  the  gains  of  the  Russian  Revolution  that 
remained  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  the  imperialist  rulers  want  the 
world  to  believe  that  there  is  no  need  for  new  October  Revolutions. 
That  is  the  meaning  of  the  bourgeois  triumphalism  over  the  "death  of 
communism."  This  ideological  offensive  against  Marxism  has  been 
extended  back  to  attacking  the  rational  humanism  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment. Thus,  to  justify  their  increasingly  brutal  class  rule,  the  bour- 
geoisie repudiates  the  most  progressive  aspects  of  its  own  origins. 

Enlightenment  rationalism  was  the  highest  intellectual  expression 
of  the  struggle  of  the  nascent,  and  then-revolutionary  capitalist  class 
to  destroy  the  feudal  barriers  to  capitalist  development.  Similarly, 
Marxism — scientific  socialism — is  the  expression  of  the  historic  in- 
terests of  the  proletariat,  the  only  revolutionary  class  in  modern  capi- 
talism, to  break  the  fetters  of  the  outmoded  and  decaying  capitalist 
system  and  replace  it  with  an  international,  planned  socialist  econ- 
omy. In  the  retrograde  climate  of  post-Soviet  reaction,  the  struggle  to 
reassert  the  validity  of  the  program  and  purpose  of  revolutionary 
Marxism  is  crucial  to  the  fight  for  new  October  Revolutions.  It  is  in 
that  spirit  that  we  publish  this  pamphlet. 
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Enlightenment  Rationalism  and 
 the  Origins  of  Marxism  


Musee  Carnavalet 

Meeting  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  established  during  the  French  Revolution  which  swept  away  the  old 
feudal  order. 


The  great  Russian  writer  Leo  Tolstoy 
was  raised  as  a  nobleman  on  a 
country  estate.  To  stave  off  the   

boredom  of  this  rustic  existence,  the 
young  Tolstoy  and  his  brother  devised  a  series  of  physical 
and  mental  challenges.  One  of  these  was  to  stand  in  a  comer 
and  not  think  of  a  white  bear.  It  can't  be  done.  Under  those 
circumstances,  you  have  to  think  of  a  white  bear. 

In  studying  and  discussing  Marxism  today,  we  face  a  sim- 
ilar kind  of  mental  impossibility.  We  cannot  not  think  of  the 
recent  major  developments  in  the  world  which  have  radi- 
cally altered  and  affected  popular  conceptions  about  com- 
munism. Capitalist  counterrevolution  has  triumphed  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and  East  Europe.  Capitalism  is  making 
deep  inroads  in  what  used  to  be  called  "Red  China."  Stalin- 
ism, which  for  decades  was  popularly  identified  with  com- 
munism, has  disappeared  as  a  significant  political  current  in 
the  world.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  ex-Stalinists, 
whether  or  not  they  still  call  themselves  communists,  have 
become  social  democrats  or  in  some  cases,  as  in  Russia, 
bourgeois  nationalists. 

We  now  operate  in  an  ideological  climate  in  which  the 
"death  of  communism,"  that  is,  of  the  program  and  princi- 
ples of  Marxism  and  Leninism,  is  widely  accepted.  We've 
seen  the  recent  emergence  of  significant  leftist  tendencies 
which  do  not  claim  the  Marxist  tradition  in  any  sense — 
anarchists  and  Greens  in  Europe,  nationalist-populists  like 
the  Mexican  Zapatistas  in  Third  World  countries. 

What  passes  for  the  left  in  this  country  these  days  is  even 
more  remote  from  scientific  socialism  or  scientific  anything. 
It's  all  too  common  to  encounter  a  college  or  high-school 
student  at  a  defense  rally  for  Mumia  Abu-Jamal  or  at  a  labor 
rally,  such  as  that  for  the  Watsonville  farm  workers  last 
month,  who  talks  about  the  importance  of  spirituality,  who 
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argues  that  modern  industrial  technol- 
ogy threatens  the  future  of  the  human 
race  and  all  higher  life  forms  on  earth. 
We  thus  find  ourselves  defending  the 
basic  principles  of  materialism  and  scientific  rationality,  the 
very  idea  of  historical  progress. 

The  bourgeois  ideological  offensive  around  the  theme  of 
the  "death  of  communism"  has  been  extended  back,  and  log- 
ically so,  to  the  rational  humanism  of  the  18th-century 
Enlightenment.  The  most  prominent  liberal  intellectual  who 
was  centrally  involved  in  the  capitalist  counterrevolution  in 
East  Europe  was  the  Czech  Vaclav  Havel.  He  is  now  presi- 
dent of  the  Czech  Republic.  Addressing  a  prestigious  inter- 
national economic  conference  a  few  years  ago,  Havel  stated: 
"The  modern  era  has  been  dominated  by  the  culminating 
belief,  expressed  in  different  forms,  that  the  world — and 
Being  as  such — is  a  wholly  knowable  system  governed  by 
a  finite  number  of  universal  laws  that  man  can  grasp  and 
rationally  direct  for  his  own  benefit.  This  era,  beginning  in  the 
Renaissance  and  developing  from  the  Enlightenment  to  social- 
ism...was  characterized  by  rapid  advances  in  rafional,  cogni- 
tive thinking.... 

"It  was  an  era  of  ideologies,  doctrines,  interpretations  of  real- 
ity, an  era  in  which  the  goal  was  to  find  a  universal  theory  of 
the  world,  and  thus  a  universal  key  to  unlock  its  prosperity.... 
"The  fall  of  Communism  can  be  regarded  as  a  sign  that  mod- 
ern thought — based  on  the  premise  that  the  world  is  objec- 
tively knowable,  and  that  the  knowledge  so  obtained  can  be 
absolutely  generalized — has  come  to  a  final  crisis.  This  era 
has  created  the  first  global,  or  planetary,  technical  civilization, 
but  it  has  reached  the  limit  of  its  potenfial,  the  point  beyond 
which  the  abyss  begins.  The  end  of  Communism  is  a  serious 
warning  to  all  mankind.  It  is  a  signal  that  the  era  of  arrogant, 
absolutist  reason  is  drawing  to  a  close." 
—  New  York  Times,  1  March  1 992 

Havel  is  quite  right  that  socialism,  including  the  scientific 
socialism  of  Marx  and  Engels,  is  at  the  intellectual  level  a 
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logical  culmination  of  the  rational  humanism  of  the  Enlight- 
enment. For  example,  we  refer  to  the  Marxist  or  Leninist 
theory  of  the  state,  that  the  state  is  an  instrument  by  which 
the  propertied  classes  hold  down  the  exploited  classes. 
Three-quarters  of  a  century  before  the  Communist  Manifesto 
and  a  century  and  a  half  before  Lenin's  State  and  Revolu- 
tion, Holbach,  a  leading  Enlightenment  thinker — they  were 
called  philosophes  in  France — wrote: 

"By  a  vice  common  to  all  governments,  the  most  numerous 
part  of  nations  is  usually  the  most  neglected;  it  would  seem 
that  societies  were  formed  only  for  the  Princes,  the  Rich,  and 
the  Powerful;  you  would  swear  that  the  people  enter  into  asso- 
ciation only  to  spare  those  who  are  already  the  most  fortunate 
the  trouble  of  woridng." 

—  quoted  in  Harry  C.  Payne,  The  Philosophes 
and  the  People  (1976) 
We  consider  ourselves  internationalists.  That  is,  we  reject 
and  oppose  the  concept  of  national  interest  and  instead  fight 
for  the  interests  of  the  working  people  throughout  the  world 
and  ultimately  for  the  future  of  humanity.  The  underlying 
attitude  that  was  later  called  internationalism  originated  in 
the  Enlightenment.  The  very  first  of  the  philosophes,  Pierre 
Bayle,  set  the  tone:  "I  am  a  citizen  of  the  world,  I  am  not  in 
the  service  of  the  emperor  or  the  king  of  France,  I  am  in  the 
service  of  the  truth."  Similarly,  the  radical  German  poet  and 
dramatist  Friedrich  Schiller  declared  in  the  late  18th  cen- 
tury: "I  write  as  a  citizen  of  the  world  who  serves  no  prince. 
I  lost  my  fatherland  at  an  early  age  and  exchanged  it  for  the 
wide  world." 

In  preparing  for  this  educational  I've  read  a  fair  amount  of 
Enlightenment  literature,  most  of  it  for  the  first  time.  And  the 
thought  which  kept  recurring  to  me  was  being  transported 
back  to  the  old  neighborhoods  in  which  I  lived  as  a  child. 
You're  aware  that  the  world  has  changed  a  lot  and  that  you've 
changed  a  lot.  Yet  there  is  a  deep  feeling  of  familiarity,  a 
sense  that  the  changes  you've  undergone  have  been  organic. 

So  I  approach  this  educational,  and  the  next  one  on  the 
Hegelian  left,  like  a  trip  in  a  time  machine  back  to  the  world 
before  Marx,  then  on  to  the  world  in  which  he  was  born  and 


raised,  which  condifioned  his  thoughts  and  which  he 
changed  so  radically  and  profoundly  that  it  is  difficult  for  us 
to  recapture  the  previous  eras. 

Marx  and  "Natural  Rights"  Leftism 

As  soon  as  Marx  entered  the  polifical  stage  in  the  1840s,  it 
was  recognized  by  his  fellow  leftists  that  he  had  something 
new  and  important  to  say.  While  sfill  a  young  man  in  his 
twenties,  Marx  became  the  principal  figure  in  the  German 
communist  movement.  He  and  Engels  also  became  influen- 
tial figures  in  the  left  wing  of  the  British  Chartist  move- 
ment, the  first  mass  working-class  party  in  history.  The 
Communist  Manifesto  was  first  published  in  English  in  1850 
on  the  front  page  of  the  Red  Republican,  the  newspaper  of 
the  Chartist  left. 

Seasoned  revolutionaries  much  older  than  Marx,  veterans 
of  numerous  insurrecfions  and  other  mass  struggles  as  well 
as  sundry  adventures,  recognized  Marx's  superiority  in  the 
field  of  social  and  political  theory.  What  accounted  for 
the  immediate  and  profound  impact  of  Marx's  ideas  on  the 
communists,  socialists  and  other  radical  leftists  of  his  time? 
An  answer  to  that  question  was  given  by  Moses  Hess,  a  lead- 
ing German  communist,  in  a  letter  written  to  a  colleague: 
"You  can  prepare  yourself  to  meet  the  greatest  philosopher 
now  living,  perhaps  the  only  one....  Dr.  Marx  (for  that  is  the 
name  of  my  idol)  is  still  quite  a  young  man,  about  24  years  of 
age  at  the  most,  and  he  is  about  to  deal  the  finishing  stroke  to 
medieval  religion  and  politics.  He  combines  the  most  pro- 
found philosophical  seriousness  with  a  cutting  wit.  Imagine 
for  yourself  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Holbach,  Lessing,  Heine  and 
Hegel,  united  in  one  person — and  I  say  united,  not  just  thrown 
together — then  you've  got  Dr.  Marx." 

—  quoted  in  Werner  Blumenberg,  Karl  Marx  (1972) 
For  leftists  in  the  late  20th  century,  however,  this  appreci- 
ation of  Marx  raises  more  questions  than  it  answers.  Exactly 
how  did  Marx  combine  the  ideas  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau  and 
Hegel,  thinkers  who  were  not  only  very  different  from  one 
another  but  contradictory  in  their  basic  premises  and  views? 
And  why  was  a  new  theoretical  doctrine  which  synthesized 
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the  different  tendencies  of  the  Enlightenment  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  Hegel  considered  to  be  of  prime  importance  for 
the  communist  movement  and  radical  left  of  that  time? 
;       The  terms  "left"  and  "right,"  like  much  else  in  the  modem 
i    world,  originated  in  the  French  Revolution.  They  referred 
j    to  the  seating  arrangements  in  the  Convention,  the  revolu- 
!    tionary  parliament  which  governed  the  country  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  Those  groups  and  factions 
which  sat  farther  to  the  left  were  further  to  the  left.  Makes 
sense.  Nonetheless  it  is  logical  and  useful  to  extend  the 
terms  "left"  and  "right"  back  to  earlier  historical  eras.  Thus 
j    one  can  speak  of  left-wing  groups  such  as  the  Levellers 
and  the  Diggers  in  the  English  Revolution  and  Civil  War  of 
the  mid- 1600s. 

For  roughly  two  centuries,  from  the  English  Revolution 
until  the  Revolutions  of  1848,  the  difference  between  right 
and  left  at  the  theoretical  level  centered  on  what  was  con- 
sidered by  both  sides  to  be  the  original,  fundamental  and 
immutable  nature  of  man.  The  right  maintained  that  man 
was  inherently  evil  and  in  the  absence  of  a  strong  repressive 
state,  backed  by  the  church,  society  would  degenerate  into 
murderous  anarchy,  a  war  of  all  against  all.  The  left  main- 
tained that  man  was  naturally  good  but  had  been  depraved 
by  certain  social  institutions,  above  all  religion  and  prop- 
erty. Thus  Rousseau,  the  dominant  intellectual  influence  on 
the  left  before  Marx,  stated:  "Man  is  naturally  good  and  that 
I  it  is  by  institutions  alone  that  men  become  evil." 
'  Polemics  between  left  and  right  in  the  age  of  the  Enlight- 
enment centered  on  demonstrating  that  proposition  on  the 
one  side  or,  on  the  other,  that  the  inherent  evil  in  man  was 
only  held  in  check  by  social  institutions.  For  example,  right- 
wing  ideologues  pointed  to  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of 
people  attended  public  executions,  often  involving  horrible 
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torture  and  mutilation,  as  proof  of  the  innate  cruelty  of  men, 
especially  the  men  of  the  common  people.  The  left,  repre- 
sented by  Rousseau  and  Diderot,  responded  that  the  com- 
mon people  much  preferred  to  attend  fairs  and  plays,  to 
engage  in  games  and  sports  than  to  watch  their  fellow  men 
being  killed  and  tortured. 

The  right  maintained  that  only  fear  of  eternal  punishment 
in  hell  prevented  men  from  murdering,  raping  and  pillaging 
at  will  if  they  thought  they  could  escape  punishment  in  this 
life.  The  left  countered  that  it  was  religious  fanaticism  that 
was  the  greatest  cause  of  mass  murder  throughout  history. 
Voltaire,  who  was  a  quite  competent  historian  by  the  stan- 
dards of  the  day,  estimated  that  since  the  time  of  Jesus 
Christ  almost  10  million  Christians  had  been  massacred  by 
other  Christians  in  the  name  of  Christianity.  Small  wonder 
he  declared:  "Every  sensible  man,  every  honorable  man, 
must  hold  the  Christian  sect  in  horror." 

Incidentally,  there's  a  nice  anecdote  about  Voltaire  as 
he  lay  dying.  A  Catholic  priest  thought  that  at  last  the 
world-famous  heretic  would  repent  of  his  sins  and  embrace 
the  true  faith.  He  came  up  to  Voltaire's  deathbed  and  said, 
"Will  you  finally  renounce  the  devil?"  Voltaire  looked  up  at 
him  and  replied:  "Father,  now  is  not  the  time  to  make  new 
enemies." 

The  Development  of  Scientific  Socialism 

The  principal  Enlightenment  work  advocating  and  ex- 
pounding a  system  of  communism  was  The  Code  of  Nature 
by  Morrelly,  who  asserted: 

"While  natural  law  is  fully  operative,  crime  is  unthinkable.  If 
man  is  free  of  the  tyranny  of  private  property,  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  him  to  be  a  wrongdoer,  a  thief,  a  murderer,  or  a 
marauder.  Abolish  private  property  and  its  attendant  evils  and 
men  will  not  need  to  arm  themselves  for  attack  or  defense. 
There  will  be  an  end  to  savage  passions  and  savage  deeds." 
This  was  the  basic  theoretical  premise  underlying  the  com- 
munist and  socialist  movements  prior  to  Marx  and  was 
expressed  in  different  ways  by  Robert  Owen  and  his  follow- 
ers, the  Saint-Simonians,  the  Fourierists  and  the  like. 

The  doctrine  of  natural  law  and  natural  right  by  its  very 
nature,  so  to  speak,  posits  that  all  men  of  all  social  classes, 
as  members  of  the  human  species,  have  the  same  basic 
values  and  common  interests.  The  task  of  the  communist 
movement,  so  conceived,  was  to  enlighten  men  as  to  their 
true  nature  and  interests.  The  principal  organization  of  Ger- 
man communism  in  the  1840s  was  the  League  of  the  Just, 
which  changed  its  name  to  the  Communist  League  around 
the  time  Marx  joined  it  in  1847.  Its  main  slogan  was  "All 
men  are  brothers." 

Thus  the  early  communist  and  socialist  movements  were 
marked  by  a  fundamental  contradiction  between  their  actual 
social  character  and  their  theoretical  doctrines.  These  move- 
ments were  in  fact  movements  of  the  artisan  proletariat  and 
in  England  also  of  the  early  industrial  proletariat.  They  were 
in  fact  movements  of  class  struggle  against  the  new  bour- 
geois order.  But  they  espoused  a  trans-class  doctrine,  inher- 
ited from  the  Enlightenment,  of  universal  moral  regenera- 
tion through  a  return  to  natural  law  and  natural  right. 

Marx  resolved  this  contradiction.  When  he  joined  the 
Communist  League  he  objected  to  its  slogan,  "All  men  are 
brothers,"  saying  there  were  some  men  whose  brother  he 
was  not  and  had  no  desire  to  be.  Instead  he  proposed  the 
slogan:  "Workers  of  all  countries  unite." 
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Fundamentally,  Marx  changed  the  theoretical  basis  of 
communism  from  natural  right  to  the  historical  development 
of  society,  centrally  the  interaction  between  the  develop- 
ment of  productive  forces  and  the  class  struggle.  Society  is 
not  governed  by  natural  law  but  is  the  self-creation  of  man- 
kind. Thus  society  has  its  own  laws  which  cannot  be 
reduced  to  biology  and  instinct,  such  as  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation.  All  societies  which  have  ever  existed,  from  old 
Stone  Age  hunter-gatherers  to  the  Europe  of  early  industrial 
capitalism,  are  compatible  with  the  biological  make-up  and 
instinctual  needs  of  homo  sapiens.  Otherwise  they  couldn't 
exist.  One  is  reminded  here  of  Gore  Vidal's  response  to 
religious  bigots  who  claimed  that  sex  between  males  was 
"unnatural."  If  it  were  unnatural,  he  said,  you  couldn't  do  it. 

The  social  nature  of  man — and  that  is  what  people  mean 
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when  they  speak  of  human  nature — changes  over  the  course 
of  history  and  is,  moreover,  class  differentiated.  An  infant 
born  into  a  family  of  bankers  and  an  infant  born  into  a  fam- 
ily of  weavers  have  similar  biological  constitutions  and 
needs.  But  they  soon  acquire  different  social  natures  appro- 
priate to  their  antagonistic  class  roles.  The  five-year-old  son 
or  daughter  of  a  banker  thinks  and  acts  differently  from  the 
five-year-old  son  or  daughter  of  a  weaver. 

Existing  societies  can  neither  be  justified  nor  condemned 
by  appealing  to  universal  natural  rights  which  supposedly 
stand  higher  and  are  more  powerful  than  existing  social 
institutions  and  attitudes.  As  Marx  later  wrote:  "Right  can 
never  be  higher  than  the  economic  structure  of  society  and 
its  cultural  development  which  this  determines"  ("Critique 
of  the  Gotha  Programme"  [1875]). 

To  understand  the  complex  relationship  of  Marxism  to  the 
rational  humanism  of  the  Enlightenment  one  has  first  to 
consider  the  Enlightenment,  itself  a  complex  movement 
with  different  and  contradictory  tendencies  and  its  own 
course  of  historical  development. 

The  Enlightenment  and  the 
Revolution  in  Science 

The  Enlightenment  was  an  expression  at  the  intellectual 
level  of  the  three  basic  factors  which  transformed  Europe 
from  a  feudal  social  order  ruled  by  a  landed  nobility  to  a 
capitalist,  though  not  yet  industrial,  economy  in  which  the 
dominant  class  was  the  mercantile  bourgeoisie.  First  and 
foremost  in  this  transformation  was  the  rapid  and  continual 
development  of  science  and  technology.  Secondly,  there  was 
the  global  extension  of  European  power  and  influence 
through  colonial  conquest  and  commerce.  The  third  major 
factor  was  the  bourgeois  revolution  at  the  political  level — 
the  overthrow  of  the  absolutist  monarchies,  the  last  political 
form  of  the  rule  of  feudal  nobility — and  their  replacement 
by  governments  representing  ascendant  mercantile  capital- 
ism. The  Enlightenment  was  the  link  at  the  intellectual  level 
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between  the  English  bourgeois-democratic  revolution  in  the 
mid- 17th  century  and  the  French  Revolution  at  the  end  of 
the  18th  century. 

The  Enlightenment  was  in  its  original  and  central  axis  a  de- 
fense of  science  against  religious  obscurantism  and  religious- 
sanctioned  dogmatism.  In  the  late  Middle  Ages  the  writings 
of  the  ancient  Greek  philosophers,  above  all  Aristotle,  on 
the  natural  world  acquired  a  status  almost  on  a  par  with  the 
writings  of  the  early  church  fathers.  And  while  some  of 
Aristotle's  ideas  about  the  natural  world  were  right,  many 
were  wrong,  such  as  the  notion  that  the  sun  revolved  around 
the  earth.  Thus  scientific  progress  required  a  critical  attitude 
toward  the  so-called  wisdom  of  the  ancients. 

The  birthplace  of  modem  science  was  northern  Italy  dur- 
ing the  Renaissance  of  the  16th  and  early  17th  centuries. 
The  cities  of  this  region — Florence,  Milan,  Genoa,  Venice — 
were  the  first  major  European  polities  to  be  ruled  by  the 
mercantile  bourgeoisie.  It  was,  as  they  say,  no  accident  that 
the  age  in  which  the  Florentine  banking  house  of  the  Medi- 
cis  dominated  the  financial  life  of  Europe  was  also  the  age  of 
Galileo  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

However,  the  scientific  revolution  which  began  in  Renais- 
sance Italy  was  crushed  under  the  weight  of  the  Catholic 
Counterreformation.  Thus  the  scientist  and  radical  humanist 
philosopher  Giordano  Bruno  was  burnt  at  the  stake  in  Rome 
as  a  heretic.  Galileo,  the  greatest  physicist  of  the  day,  was 
threatened  with  torture  by  the  Inquisition,  unless  he  re- 
canted his  view  that  the  earth  revolved  around  the  sun  rather 
than  the  reverse,  which  he  did.  At  the  social  level,  the  Counter- 
reformation  represented  a  counter-offensive  by  the  feudal 
nobility  of  Spain,  France  and  Italy  against  the  bourgeois- 
dominated  cities  of  northern  Italy,  a  region  which  then  fell 
into  political,  economic  and  cultural  decline. 

The  center  of  capitalist  economic  dynamism  and  the  new 
bourgeois  culture  then  passed  to  the  Protestant  countries  of 
northern  Europe,  especially  England.  The  grandfather  of  the 
Enlightenment  was  not  a  dissident  and  persecuted  intellec- 
tual but  a  one-time  lord  chancellor  of  England,  Sir  Francis 
Bacon.  Writing  in  the  early  17th  century.  Bacon  maintained 
that  observation  and  experiment  were  the  only  means  to 
acquire  knowledge  of  the  natural  world: 

"Man,  being  the  servant  and  interpreter  of  Nature,  can  do  and 
understand  so  much  and  so  much  only  as  he  has  observed  in 
fact  or  in  thought  of  the  course  of  nature:  beyond  this  he  nei- 
ther knows  anything  nor  can  do  anything. 
"Neither  the  naked  hand  nor  the  understanding  left  to  itself 
can  effect  much.  It  is  by  instruments  and  helps  that  the  work  is 
done,  which  are  as  much  wanted  for  the  understanding  as  for 
the  hand.  And  as  the  instruments  of  the  hand  either  give 
motion  or  guide  it,  so  the  instruments  of  the  mind  supply 
either  suggestions  for  the  understanding  or  cautions. 
"Human  knowledge  and  human  power  meet  in  one,  for  where 
the  cause  is  not  known  the  effect  cannot  be  produced.  Nature 
to  be  commanded  must  be  obeyed.... 

"It  is  idle  to  expect  any  great  advancement  in  science  from  the 
superinducing  and  engrafting  of  new  things  upon  old." 
This  is  an  attack  on  Aristotelian  dogmatism. 

"We  must  begin  anew  from  the  very  foundations,  unless  we 
would  revolve  forever  in  a  circle  with  mean  and  contemptible 
progress." 

—  Novum  Organum  (1620),  excerpted  in  Isaac 

Kramnick,  ed..  The  Portable  Enlightenment  Reader 
(1995) 

Bacon's  work  was  one  of  the  first  and  certainly  the  most 
influential  to  project  the  possibility  of  unlimited  progress 


in  scientific  discovery  and  technological  innovation,  and  by 
implication  in  the  development  of  society  in  general.  It  is 
precisely  here  that  the  term  "progress"  became  a  central 
concept  of  European  intellectual  life. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  important  to  emphasize  that  the 
Enlightenment  represented  a  transition  to  a  thoroughgoing 
materialism;  it  was  not  an  expression  of  it.  The  most  influen- 
tial Enlightenment  figures  rather  sought  to  reconcile  scien- 
tific empiricism  and  a  belief  in  god.  Thus  the  great  English 
physicist,  Isaac  Newton,  used  his  immense  intellectual 
authority  to  prop  up  the  authority  of  the  Anglican  church,  the 


Cabasson 


Galileo  faces  the  Inquisition,  forced  on  pain  of  torture 
to  recant  his  heretical  view  that  the  earth  revolved 
around  the  sun. 

state  church  of  England.  He  argued  "that  the  Motions  which 
the  Planets  now  have  could  not  spring  from  any  natural 
Cause  alone,  but  were  impressed  by  an  intelligent  Agent." 

Religion  and  the  Enlightenment 

While  Newton  sought  to  reconcile  science  with  an  estab- 
lished Christian  church,  the  mainstream  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment developed  a  new  quasi-religious  doctrine  which  was 
later  called  deism.  The  role  of  god  was  limited  to  creating 
the  world  and  setting  the  laws  of  nature,  including  human 
nature.  The  standard  analogy  for  the  deist  conception  of  god 
is  that  of  a  "divine  watchmaker."  For  a  watch  to  exist  it  has 
to  be  made  by  a  skilled  craftsman.  But  once  a  watch  is 
made,  its  mechanisms  are  permanently  fixed.  The  hands 
cannot  suddenly  revolve  in  the  opposite  direction.  Similarly, 
the  laws  of  gravity  cannot  suddenly  be  reversed  and  bodies 
repel  rather  than  attract  one  another.  Scientific  investigation 
was  thus  presented  and  justified  as  a  kind  of  natural  theol- 
ogy, the  study  of  god's  work  and  god's  laws  in  nature. 

All  of  the  big  names  of  the  Enlightenment — Newton, 
John  Locke,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Thomas  Jefferson — not 
only  rejected  atheism  but  were  positively  hostile  to  it.  The 
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explanation  for  this  lies  not  so  much  on  the  plane  of  philos- 
ophy as  on  the  plane  of  politics.  A  belief  in  the  existence  of 
a  god-given  natural  order  was  regarded  as  necessary  to 
uphold  the  authority  of  the  existing  social  order.  If  the  com- 
mon people  ceased  to  believe  in  god,  it  was  argued,  they 
would  feel  free  to  rearrange  social  and  economic  relations  at 
the  expense  of  the  propertied  classes.  A  modern  historian, 
Margaret  Jacob,  explains  quite  well  why  the  founding  fathers 
of  the  Enlightenment,  Newton  and  Locke,  were  so  insistent 
that  the  laws  of  nature  must  also  be  the  laws  of  god: 

"In  general  the  adherents  of  the  Newtonian  Enlightenment  can 
be  identified  as  proponents  of  the  new  science  and  natural  phi- 
losophy who  insisted  on  the  existence  of  a  supernatural  being 
separate  from  nature,  and  who  also  held  the  concomitant 
social  assumption  that  the  deity  imposes  order  in  nature  and 
society,  his  function  resembling  that  of  a  strong,  but  not  arbi- 
trary, monarch....  Without  the  postulate  of  a  deity — however 
remote — it  seemed  that  there  could  be  no  order  in  nature  or 
society,  and  that  inevitably,  therefore,  strong  yet  enlightened 
monarchy  offered  the  only  viable  form  of  political  organisa- 
tion in  the  various  nation-states  of  Europe." 

—  The  Radical  Enlightenment:  Pantheists,  Freemasons 
and  Republicans  (1981) 
However,  the  attempt  of  Enlightenment  thinkers  to  recon- 
cile science  and  religion  was  a  failure  in  social  and  historical 
terms.  Obviously,  deism  did  not  replace  Christianity  as  the 
religion  of  the  masses.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  an  intellectual 
elite  and  is  today  known  only  through  historical  scholarship. 
Deism  with  its  concept  of  a  watchmaker  god  could  not  fulfill 
the  social  function  of  religion  which  Marx  later  described  as 
"the  opiate  of  the  people." 

Religious  opiate  works  at  two  levels.  First  is  the  promise 
of  an  afterlife.  No  matter  how  unhappy,  miserable  and 
tragic  one's  life,  one  could  hope  for  eternal  happiness 
through  piety,  faith  and  obedience  to  god's  laws.  Religion 
also  offers  the  prospect  of  divine,  that  is,  supernatural,  inter- 
vention on  behalf  of  the  devout  this  side  of  the  grave.  A 
religion  without  a  heaven  and  hell,  a  god  that  is  indifferent  to 
the  individual  fate  of  believers  is  not  a  religion  many  people 
will  choose  to  practice  or  a  god  many  people  will  choose  to 
worship.  As  my  old  Jewish  grandmother  would  have  put  it: 
"Who  needs  it?" 


French  peasants  and  English  yeoman  farmers  in  the  age 
of  Voltaire  and  Locke  went  to  church,  prayed  to  god  in  the 
belief  that  this  would  bring  them  good  harvests,  that  when 
their  children  became  sick,  they  would  get  well  and  not  die. 
If  a  French  peasant  or  English  farmer  came  to  understand 
that  better  harvests  required  improved  agricultural  tech- 
niques, that  curing  their  sick  children  required  medical  sci- 
ence, they  would  regard  belief  in  god  as  superfluous. 

The  attraction  of  religion  lies  precisely  in  its  supernatural 
character.  The  concept  of  a  natural  religion,  as  it  was  some- 
times called,  is  socially  irrelevant.  In  historical  retrospect, 
the  deism  of  the  Enlightenment  served  as  a  transition  from 
traditional  Christianity  to  atheism  and  thoroughgoing  materi- 
alism. In  this  sense  Vaclav  Havel  is  quite  right:  the  effective 
message  of  the  Enlightenment  was  the  power  of  the  scien- 
tific method  to  unlock  universal  prosperity.  And  here  I  want 
to  emphasize  universal. 

On  Non-European  Peoples  and  Cultures 

It  was  standard  for  adherents  of  the  Enlightenment  to 
declare  themselves  citizens  of  the  world.  But  to  regard  one- 
self as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  one  has  to  know  the  world  or  at 
least  know  about  the  world.  The  global  extension  of  Euro- 
pean power  and  influence  through  colonial  conquest  and 
trade  confronted  educated  men  with  a  wide  diversity  of  non- 
Christian  cultures  from  primifive,  pre-class  peoples  such  as 
North  American  Indians  to  ancient  civilizations  like  Persia 
and  China. 

Those  thinkers  who  were  critical  or  hostile  toward  Chris- 
tian orthodoxy,  the  privileges  of  the  feudal  nobility  and  polit- 
ical and  economic  inequality  found  a  powerful  reinforcement 
for  their  views  in  non-European  cultures.  Thus  the  North 
American  Indian  tribes  were  manifestly  egalitarian  and  dem- 
ocratic in  comparison  with  Europe.  All  men  carried  arms  and 
went  to  war  on  an  equal  foofing.  Chiefs  were  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  personal  capacity,  not  hereditary  right.  There  was  no 
aristocracy  or  class  of  serfs  among  the  Huron  Indians  of 
French  Canada  in  the  age  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau. 

Enlightenment  thought  was  also  reinforced  by  certain 
aspects  of  advanced  non-European  civilizations.  For  exam- 
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pie,  many  different  religions  were  practiced  in  China  and 
were  tolerated  by  that  state.  The  first  major  European 
account  of  China,  Marco  Polo's  Travels,  published  in  the 
14th  century,  emphasized  the  accepted  diversity  of  religion 
there  precisely  because  it  was  unknown  and  unthinkable  in 
the  states  of  Christian  Europe. 

A  major  component  of  Enlightenment  literature — by  Mon- 
tesquieu, Voltaire,  Diderot  and  others — was  a  savagely  criti- 
cal view  of  European  society  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  non- 
Europeans.  Montaigne,  a  16th-century  forerunner  of  the 
Enlightenment,  wrote  a  famous  essay  on  cannibals.  In  it  he 
recounts  how  a  cannibal  in  Brazil  was  captured  and  taken  to 
France,  where  he  learned  the  French  language  and  became 
acquainted  with  French  society.  When  someone  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  France,  he  replied  that  there  he  had  seen 
many  admirable  and  wonderful  things,  but  one  thing  he  didn't 
understand.  He  sees  rich  people  bloated  with  fat,  jeweled 
rings  on  their  pudgy  fingers,  and  at  the  same  fime  he  sees 
starving  beggars  in  the  streets.  How  come  the  starving  poor 
people  didn't  kill  and  eat  the  fat  rich  people?  A  very  primi- 
tive conception  of  communism,  but  not  a  bad  impulse. 

Diderot  wrote  a  tale  about  Tahiti  in  order  to  attack  the  sex- 
ual repressiveness  of  Chrisfian,  especially  Catholic,  Europe. 
He  has  a  Tahitian  elder  denounce  French  Catholic  colonial- 
ism for  perverting  the  healthy  sexuality  of  his  people: 

"But  a  little  while  ago,  the  young  Tahitian  girl  blissfully  aban- 
doned herself  to  the  embraces  of  a  Tahitian  youth  and  awaited 
impatiently  the  day  when  her  mother,  authorized  to  do  so  by 
her  having  reached  the  age  of  puberty,  would  remove  her  veil 
and  uncover  her  breasts.  She  was  proud  of  her  ability  to  excite 
men's  desires,  to  attract  the  amorous  looks  of  strangers,  of  her 
own  relatives,  of  her  own  brothers.  In  our  presence,  without 
shame,  in  the  center  of  a  throng  of  innocent  Tahitians  who 
danced  and  played  the  flute,  she  accepted  the  caresses  of  the 
young  man  whom  her  young  heart  and  the  secret  promptings 
of  her  senses  had  marked  out  for  her.  The  nodon  of  crime  and 
the  fear  of  disease  have  come  among  us  only  with  your  com- 
ing. Now  our  enjoyments,  formerly  so  sweet,  are  attended 
with  guilt  and  terror  That  man  in  black  [that  is,  a  Catholic 
priest],  who  stands  near  to  you  and  listens  to  me,  has  spoken  to 
our  young  men,  and  I  know  not  what  he  has  said  to  our  young 
girls,  but  our  youths  are  hesitant  and  our  girls  blush.  Creep 
away  into  the  dark  forest,  if  you  wish,  with  the  perverse  com- 
panion of  your  pleasures,  but  allow  the  good,  simple  Tahitians 
to  reproduce  themselves  without  shame  under  the  open  sky 
and  in  broad  daylight." 

—  "Supplement  to  Bougainville's  'Voyage',"  (1772)  in 
Denis  Diderot,  Rameau's  Nephew  and  Other  Works 
(1964) 

As  you  may  surmise,  Diderot  was  big  into  sex.  In  fact,  he 
wrote  a  pornographic  novel  which  is  one  of  his  few  works 
available  in  English  translafion  and  still  in  print.  You  can 
buy  it  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

It's  become  common  to  attribute  to  Enlightenment  think- 
ers such  as  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  the  concept  of  the  "noble 
savage."  This  is  a  distortion  of  Enlightenment  thought,  usu- 
ally hostile  in  intent.  Neither  the  term  "noble  savage"  nor 
the  underlying  concept  was  employed  by  major  Enlighten- 
ment thinkers.  They  did  not  idealize  primitive  peoples  nor 
consider  them  in  general  morally  superior  to  contemporary 
Europeans.  Thus  in  the  very  work  in  which  Diderot  exalts 
the  sexual  permissiveness  of  Tahitians  he  condemns  the  bar- 
baric practices  of  other  primitive  peoples,  such  as  female 
genital  mutilation  and  human  sacrifice.  More  fundamentally, 
Enlightenment  thought  regarded  advances  in  science  and 
technology  as  the  key  to  human  progress.  Thus  it  did  not 


and  could  not  hold  up  technologically  backward  cultures, 
however  attractive  in  many  ways,  as  a  social  ideal. 

The  best  representatives  of  the  Enlightenment — Diderot, 
Condorcet,  Tom  Paine — were  categorically  opposed  to 
European  colonial  subjugation  or  other  forms  of  domination 
over  non-European  peoples,  such  as  the  enslavement  of 
black  Africans.  Diderot  has  his  Tahitian  elder  voice  a  pas- 
sionate indictment  of  French  colonial  conquest  in  the  name 
of  natural  rights: 

"You  are  neither  a  god  nor  a  devil — by  what  right,  then,  do 
you  enslave  people?...  You  are  not  slaves;  you  would  suffer 
death  rather  than  be  enslaved,  yet  you  want  to  make  slaves  of 
us!  Do  you  believe,  then,  that  the  Tahitian  does  not  know  how 
to  die  in  defense  of  his  liberty?  This  Tahitian,  whom  you  want 
to  treat  as  a  chattel,  as  a  dumb  animal — this  Tahitian  is  your 
brother.  You  are  both  children  of  Nature — what  right  do  you 
have  over  him  that  he  does  not  have  over  you?" 
The  concept  of  natural  law  and  natural  right  logically 
leads  to  the  idea  of  the  equality  of  all  peoples,  that  there  are 
no  superior  and  inferior  peoples,  no  progressive  and  reac- 
fionary  peoples,  no  people  who  should  dominate  or  who 
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Black  Africans  aboard  a  slave  ship  bound  for  the 
American  colonies. 

should  be  dominated.  The  real  world,  however,  is  not  gov- 
erned by  ideas  and  logic  but  by  class  interests  and  class  con- 
flict. Thus  important  figures  in  the  Enlightenment  such  as 
the  Englishman  David  Hume,  a  Tory  and  poliucal  rightist, 
and  Thomas  Jefferson  held  that  blacks  were  inherently  infe- 
rior to  whites.  Jefferson  wrote  of  blacks: 

"Comparing  them  by  their  faculties  of  memory,  reason,  and 
imagination,  it  appears  to  me  that  in  memory  they  are  equal  to 
the  whites;  in  reason  much  inferior,  as  I  think  one  could 
scarcely  be  found  capable  of  tracing  and  comprehending  the 
investigations  of  Euclid;  and  that  in  imagination  they  are  dull, 
tasteless,  and  anomalous." 

—  Notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia  (1787),  excerpted  in 
The  Enlightenment  Reader 
Jefferson  had  to  believe  something  like  this  to  justify  his 
role  not  merely  as  an  individual  slaveowner  but  as  a  political 
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leader  of  a  class  of  slaveowners.  Jefferson  took  over  from 
Enlightenment  thinkers  such  as  Montesquieu,  who  had 
opposed  slavery,  only  those  doctrines  compatible  with  the 
interests  of  the  American  Southern  slaveowners  and  he 
rejected  those  doctrines  which  were  not.  The  case  of  Jeffer- 
son underscores  the  basic  fallacy  of  Enlightenment  rational- 
ism: the  belief  that  reason  and  respect  for  scientific  knowl- 
edge can  transcend  class  interest. 

While  right-wing  elements  in  the  Enlightenment  like 
Hume  and  Jefferson  pointed  to  the  superiority  of  European 
civilization  in  the  field  of  science  and  technology  to  justify 
the  subjugation  of  non-European  peoples,  the  left  wing  of 
the  Enlightenment  not  only  opposed  colonialism  but  held 
that  Europeans  had  a  responsibility  to  share  their  scientific 
and  technical  knowledge  in  an  entirely  benevolent  manner 
with  other  peoples.  Thus  Condorcet  wrote: 

"Survey  the  history  of  our  settlements  and  commercial  under- 
takings in  Africa  or  in  Asia,  and  you  will  see  how  our  trade 
monopolies,  our  treachery,  our  murderous  contempt  for  men 
of  another  color  or  creed,  the  insolence  of  our  usurpations,  the 
intrigues  or  the  exaggerated  proselytic  zeal  of  our  priests,  have 
destroyed  the  respect  and  goodwill  that  the  superiority  of  our 
knowledge  and  the  benefits  of  our  commerce  at  first  won  us 
in  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants.  But  doubtless  the  moment 
approaches  when,  no  longer  presenting  ourselves  as  always 
either  tyrants  or  corrupters,  we  shall  become  for  them  the 
beneficent  instruments  of  their  freedom." 

—  Sketch  for  a  Historical  Picture  of  the  Human  Mind 
(1793-94),  excerpted  in  The  Enlightenment  Reader 
It  is  no  accident  that  this  vision  of  universal  prosperity  and 
enlightenment  was  written  during  and  under  the  impact  of 
the  French  Revolution. 

The  English  Revolution 

As  I  noted  previously,  the  Enlightenment  was  an  intel- 
lectual link  between  the  English  and  French  bourgeois- 
democratic  revolutions.  In  the  mid- 17th  century,  England 
underwent  a  full-blooded  revolution — the  king  was  executed, 
the  reactionaries  driven  into  exile  and  a  short-lived  republic 
established  under  Oliver  Cromwell.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
17th  century,  England  had  a  semi-revolution.  The  existing 
king,  who  appeared  to  be  moving  toward  absolutism  and  its 


ideological  handmaiden,  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  was 
deposed  under  threat  of  civil  war  and  replaced  by  a  Protes- 
tant king.  When  the  dust  settled  around  1700,  England  had  a 
bourgeois  political  order  which  proved  quite  stable.  The  main 
locus  of  political  power  shifted  over  time  from  the  king's 
court  to  a  parliament  elected  by  wealthy  property  owners.  \ 
Two  bourgeois  parties  emerged,  the  Whigs  and  Tories,  which  j 
would  subsequently  alternate  holding  governmental  power.  \ 

The  Enlightenment  originated  in  England  at  this  time —  i 
its  principal  figures  being  Isaac  Newton  and  John  Locke — as  I 
an  ideological  justification  for  the  new  bourgeois  order.  It 
can  be  characterized  as  liberal  in  that  it  was  self-defined 
as  occupying  a  middle  ground  between  right  and  left.  The 
right  was  represented  by  the  absolutist  monarchies  of  conti- 
nental Europe — backed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church —  \ 
which  were  seen  as  a  powerful  threat  to  the  new  English 
bourgeois  state. 

At  the  same  time,  the  early  English  Enlightenment  saw 
potential  enemies  on  the  left  as  well.  During  the  English  Rev- 
olution and  Civil  War,  radical  democratic  tendencies  had 
emerged  among  the  working  class  which  appeared  threaten- 
ing to  the  propertied  classes,  even  to  the  most  radical  ele- 
ments of  the  bourgeoisie  represented  by  Cromwell.  There's 
a  good  book  on  this  subject,  Left-Wing  Democracy  in  the 
English  Civil  War,  by  David  Petegorsky.  So  English  bour- 
geois intellectuals  in  the  post-revolutionary  era  of  Newton  i 
and  Locke  were  acutely  aware  of  and  afraid  of  social  level- 
ing from  below.  Locke  was  the  first  major  thinker  to  declare 
that  property  was  a  natural  right. 

The  basic  principle  of  the  early  English  Enlightenment 
was  the  promotion  of  advances  in  science  and  technology. 
This  entailed  a  wide  tolerance  of  intellectual  discourse. 
Closely  related  was  religious  tolerance,  especially  since  the 
English  propertied  classes — landlords,  merchants,  bank- 
ers— belonged  to  several  different  Christian  sects  and  more 
than  a  few  were  privately  nonbelievers.  Voltaire,  who  visited 
England  in  the  1720s,  reported  in  his  usual  wise-ass  style: 
"Enter  the  London  stock  exchange,  that  place  more  respect- 
able than  many  a  court.  You  will  see  the  deputies  of  all  nations 
gathered  there  for  the  service  of  mankind.  There  the  Jew,  the 
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Mohammedan,  and  the  Christian  deal  with  each  other  as  if 
they  were  of  the  same  religion,  and  give  the  name  of  infidel 
only  to  those  who  go  bankrupt." 

—  quoted  in  Peter  Gay,  Voltaire 's  Politics:  The  Poet 
as  Realist  (1959) 

The  second  phase  of  the  Enlightenment  took  place  when  a 
current  of  French  intellectuals,  the  most  important  being 
Montesquieu  and  the  young  Voltaire,  sought  to  import,  so  to 
speak,  the  institutions  and  ideological  climate  of  England 
into  their  own  country.  After  his  visit  to  England,  Voltaire 
wrote  a  book,  Lettres  Philosophiques,  presenting  a  highly 
favorable  picture  of  England  with  its  constitutional  monarchy, 
religious  toleration  and  public  respect  for  scientists  and  phi- 
losophers. Here  is  what  happened  to  Voltaire  and  his  book: 
"The  government  issued  a  lettre  de  cachet  for  Voltaire's 
arrest... arrested  the  printer,  and  confiscated  copies  of  the 
book.  And  on  10  June  1734,  on  orders  of  the  parlement  of 
Paris,  the  common  hangman  solemnly  lacerated  and  burned 
the  Lettres  philosophiques  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Palais  de 
justice  as  'scandalous,  contrary  to  religion,  good  morals,  and 
the  respect  due  to  authority'." 

—  Voltaire 's  Politics:  The  Poet  as  Realist 

This  incident  reveals  why  the  Enlightenment  in  France 
had  quite  a  different  nature  and  radical  political  effect  than 
in  England.  Newton  and  Locke  were  the  intellectual  repre- 
sentatives of  an  already  completed  bourgeois-democratic 
revolution.  Voltaire,  Montesquieu  and  Diderot  were  con- 
fronting a  social  and  political  order  still  dominated  by  the 
feudal  nobility.  The  French  nobility  successfully  resisted 
paying  any  significant  level  of  taxation  right  down  to  the 
storming  of  the  Bastille  in  1789. 

The  England  of  Newton  and  Locke  was  possible  only 
because  there  had  previously  been  an  England  of  Cromwell 
based  on  the  revolutionary  mobilization  of  the  lower  classes 
against  monarchical  absolutism  and  the  old  feudal  order.  Of 
course,  the  French  philosophes  did  not  understand  this. 
They  wanted  to  eat  the  cake  of  the  bourgeois-democratic 
revolution  without  having  to  bake  it.  They  wanted  an  intel- 
lectual climate  which  promoted  scientific  knowledge  and 
technological  innovation.  They  wanted  religious  toleration. 
They  wanted  a  prosperous,  dynamic  economy.  They  wanted 


a  more  humane  and  just  legal  system.  They  wanted  a  govern- 
ment responsive  to  the  interests  of  the  productive  classes. 

But  they  didn't  get  any  of  these  things.  The  efforts  of  the 
philosophes  to  reform  France  along  English  lines  was  con- 
tinually frustrated  and  so  resulted  in  a  radicalization  of  this 
movement.  Contrary  to  the  usual  pattern,  the  old  Voltaire  was 
more  radical  than  the  young  Voltaire.  The  older  he  got,  the 
more  strongly  he  denounced  the  existing  social  and  political 
order  in  France  and  the  rest  of  continental  Europe. 

Thus  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  Enlightenment  in  its 
central  country,  France,  was  steadily  and  strongly  to  the  left 
at  both  the  philosophical  and  political  levels.  Newton  and 
Locke  sought  to  reconcile  scientific  empiricism  with  Protes- 
tant Christianity.  Half  a  century  later,  French  philosophes 
such  as  Holbach  openly  advocated  atheism  and  a  thorough- 
going materialism.  Locke  declared  property  to  be  a  natural 
right.  Half  a  century  later,  Rousseau  argued  that  property  was 
a  great  perversion  of  natural  right  and  the  root  of  all  evil 
in  the  modern  world.  In  this  way.  Enlightenment  thought 
helped  prepare  the  ground  for  the  French  Revolution  and 
the  birth  of  the  communist  movement. 

The  Challenge  of  Thomas  Hobbes 

The  great  British  naturalist,  Charles  Darwin,  observed 
that  you  always  learn  more  from  the  exception  than  from  the 
norm.  The  norm  in  the  age  of  the  Enlightenment  was  for 
philosophical  and  political  radicalism  to  go  together.  All 
countries  in  Europe,  even  the  most  liberal  (England  and 
Holland)  had  state  churches.  So  anyone  who  advocated  rad- 
ical changes  at  the  political  level  necessarily  had  to  attack 
the  authority  and  legitimacy  of  the  state  churches,  if  not  the 
Christian  religion  in  general.  Atheism  was  conventionally 
associated  with  republicanism  and  social  leveling.  The 
notion  of  "godless  communism,"  if  not  yet  the  term,  was 
current  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

There  was,  however,  a  significant  exception:  Thomas 
Hobbes.  Hobbes  was  a  materialist,  effectively  an  atheist 
and  an  advocate  of  royal  absolutism  of  the  most  absolute 
sort.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  to  you  how  utterly  aberrant  and 


Brutal  slave  trade  was  key  to  development  of  English  capitalism 
and  thriving  ports  such  as  Liverpool  (above).  The  most  progressive 
Enlightenment  thinkers  opposed  slavery. 
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contradictory  Hobbes  was  in  the  framework  of  the  late  17th 
century.  It's  hard  to  think  of  a  present-day  analogy,  even 
hypothetically.  The  best  I  can  come  up  with  is  to  imagine  a 
big-time  corporate  operator  like  Donald  Trump  or  Michael 
Milken  who  says  he's  a  Marxist  and  what  he's  doing  is 
making  capitalism  more  efficient  to  ease  the  transition  to 
communism.  Hobbes  represented  that  magnitude  of  contra- 
diction in  his  time. 

As  a  young  man  Hobbes  served  as  assistant  to  Francis 
Bacon,  the  leading  materialist  philosopher  of  the  era.  But  the 
shaping,  indeed  a  traumatic,  experience  of  his  life  was  the 
English  Revolution  and  Civil  War.  This  was  not  like  the 
American  Civil  War  in  which  there  were  two  well-organized 
sides,  each  with  recognized  governments.  The  English  Civil 
War  involved  several  political  factions,  including  the  Scottish 
nobility,  each  with  its  own  armed  force.  And  on  occasion  they 
shifted  sides  so  that  yesterday's  ally  became  today's  enemy. 
Many  people  saw  England  beset  by  murderous  anarchy,  with 
men  fighting  only  to  acquire  wealth  and  power  without 
regard  for  any  professed  religious  and  political  principles. 

The  condition  of  revolutionary  turmoil  also  allowed  the 
emergence  of  left-wing  groups  based  on  the  working  classes, 
which  were  well  represented  for  a  time  in  Cromwell's  New 
Model  Army,  the  main  revolutionary  force.  There  was  a 
famous  debate  in  the  New  Model  Army  about  allowing  the 
lower  classes  to  vote  for  parliament.  Cromwell's  son-in-law, 
Henry  Ireton,  spoke  against  this,  arguing: 

"All  the  main  thing  I  speak  for,  is  because  I  would  have  an  eye 
to  property.... 

"You  may  have  such  men  chosen  or  at  least  the  major  part  of 
them  (as  have  no  local  or  permanent  interest)  why  may  not 
these  men  vote  against  all  property?" 

—  quoted  in  Petegorsky,  Left-Wing  Democracy  in  the 
English  QV// War  (1940) 

Hence  the  propertied  classes  felt  themselves  threatened  by 
what  would  later  be  called  "Red  Republicanism." 

Hobbes,  who  was  a  member  of  a  well-to-do  capitalist  fam- 
ily— they  manufactured  and  merchandised  gloves — shared 


T.  Allom 


Richard  Arkwright's  textile  factories  utilizing  thie 
power  loom  exemplified  the  technological  dynamism 
of  early  English  capitalism. 


the  fears  of  his  class  in  this  regard.  His  political  doctrines 
represented  a  bourgeois,  not  an  aristocratic,  reaction  against 
the  threat  of  social  revolution  from  below.  He  maintained  that 
men  were  by  nature  murderously  selfish  with  an  unlimited 
appetite  for  wealth  and  power.  Here  is  his  famous  description 
of  the  so-called  "state  of  nature":  "No  arts;  no  letters;  no 
society;  and  which  is  worst  of  all,  continual  fear  and  danger 
of  violent  death;  and  the  life  of  man,  solitary,  poor,  nasty, 
brutish,  and  short"  {Leviathan  [1651]).  To  prevent  a  rever- 
sion to  the  state  of  nature  so  described,  Hobbes  advocated  a 
government  exercising  total  and  undivided  political  power 
which  would  suppress  all  political  factionalism  lest  this 
engender  civil  war. 

Hobbes  constituted  a  far  more  formidable  intellectual 
challenge  to  Enlightenment  political  thought  than  did  the 
adherents  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  since  from  thoroughly 
materialist  premises  he  reached  the  same  reactionary  con- 
clusion. The  Enlightenment  had  to  confront  the  proposition 
that  the  innate  selfishness  of  man  was  an  insuperable  barrier 
to  a  benevolent  society  with  a  wide  latitude  of  individual 
freedom.  There  were  three  basic  answers  to  Hobbes  among 
Enlightenment  thinkers:  that  given  by  Holbach,  that  given 
by  Adam  Smith  and  that  given  by  Rousseau. 

Social  Morality  Versus  Egoism 

Holbach  argued  that  man  is  a  social  animal;  he  does  not 
and  cannot  exist  in  individual  isolation.  Hence  men  have  a 
vital  interest  in  behaving  so  as  to  gain  the  respect  and 
approval  of  other  members  of  society  and  avoid  their  disre- 
spect and  hostility:  "Does  not  everyone  see,  that  he  has  the 
greatest  interest  in  meriting  the  approbation,  esteem,  and 
benevolence  of  the  beings  who  surround  him,  and  in  abstain- 
ing from  everything,  by  which  he  may  incur  the  censure,  con- 
tempt, and  resentment  of  society?"  {Common  Sense,  or  Nat- 
ural Ideas  Opposed  to  the  Supernatural  [1772],  excerpted  in 
Isaac  Kramnick,  ed..  The  Portable  Enlightenment  Reader 
[1995]). 

Holbach's  reasoning,  however,  contains  an  obvious  fal- 
lacy which  deprived  it  of  much  influence  both  at  the  time 
and  subsequently.  True,  man  does  live  in  society,  but  soci- 
ety also  divides  men  into  different  classes,  castes,  nations, 
religions,  etc.  Men  are  thus  surrounded,  to  use  Holbach's 
phrase,  by  members  of  their  own  class,  nation,  religion,  etc. 
A  French  merchant,  for  example,  may  have  an  interest  in 
gaining  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  merchants  but  he  does  so 
by  going  partners  with  them  in  the  slave  trade.  He  has  no 
interest  in  gaining  the  esteem  or  avoiding  the  resentment  of 
the  black  Africans  he  is  enslaving.  Quite  the  contrary. 

The  fundamental  problem  facing  Enlightenment  political 
thought  was:  Why  should  a  man  respect  the  natural  rights 
of  all  other  men  even  when  it  is  not  in  his  individual  material 
interests  to  do  so?  This  question  was  posed  in  the  clearest 
and  sharpest  way  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  unusual 
works  of  the  Enlightenment,  Rameau 's  Nephew  by  Diderot. 
It  takes  the  form  of  a  fictitious  dialogue  between  Rousseau 
and  a  cynical,  amoral  con  man.  The  latter,  Rameau's 
nephew,  more  than  holds  his  own  in  the  argument;  nothing 
Diderot  says  fazes  him.  He  sums  up  his  personal  philosophy 
thus:  "I  say  hurrah  for  wisdom  and  philosophy — the  wis- 
dom of  Solomon:  to  drink  good  wines,  gorge  on  choice 
food,  tumble  pretty  women,  sleep  in  downy  beds — outside 
of  that,  all  is  vanity."  To  the  extent  that  Rameau's  nephew 
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Der  Spiegel 

Adam  Smith  maintained  that  a  competitive,  capitalist 
marltet  economy  would  maximize  labor  productivity 
and  the  "wealth  of  nations." 

feels  the  need  to  justify  his  behavior  in  terms  of  gen- 
eral philosophical  principles,  which  isn't  very  much,  these 
principles  are  strictly  Hobbesian:  "In  Nature  all  species  live 
off  one  another;  in  society  all  classes  do  the  same." 

The  genius  and  intellectual  honesty  of  Diderot  was  such 
that  he  recognized  the  fundamental  contradiction  of  Enlight- 
enment rationalism  though  he  could  not  resolve  it.  A  materi- 
alist understanding  of  the  world  does  not  necessarily  lead  to 
a  benevolent  attitude  toward  humanity.  In  the  language  of 
the  day,  reason  and  virtue  do  not  always  go  together.  Diderot 
once  wrote  to  his  friend  and  lover,  Sophie  Volland:  "To  do 
good,  to  know  the  true — that's  what  distinguishes  one  man 
from  another.  The  rest  is  nothing."  But  this  was  a  personal 
philosophy.  He  was  intelligent  and  honest  enough  to  under- 
stand that  most  men  did  not  share  it  and  he  could  not  con- 
vince them  to  do  so. 

Adam  Smith  and  Classic  Bourgeois  Liberalism 

A  far  more  influential  and  historically  significant  re- 
sponse to  Hobbes  was  that  of  Adam  Smith.  Smith  agreed 
with  Hobbes  that  men  were  naturally  selfish  and  acquisitive, 
which  did  not  exclude  altruistic  feelings  either.  But  he 
argued  that  individual  selfishness  could  be  channeled  to 
serve  the  interests  of  society  as  a  whole  through  a  certain  set 
of  institutions. 

These  institutions  were  those  which  formed  a  competitive 
capitalist  market  economy.  Within  this  system  men  could 
acquire  wealth  only  by  producing  more  efficiently  than  their 
competitors,  thereby  increasing  the  total  goods  available  and 
benefiting  all  members  of  society,  even  the  poorest.  Take, 
for  example.  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  the  leading  cotton  tex- 
tile magnate  of  the  day  and  a  pioneer  of  the  factory  system. 
Arkwright,  who  came  from  a  working-class  background, 
may  have  been  motivated  solely  by  a  desire  to  acquire 
wealth  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  perhaps  for  social  respect- 
ability. But  to  achieve  this  goal,  Arkwright  invented  and 
employed  machinery  which  radically  reduced  the  labor  time 
needed  to  produce  cotton  textiles,  thereby  leading  to  a 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  clothing  for  everyone. 

Adam  Smith  was  the  primary  theorist  of  classic  bourgeois 
liberalism.  This  doctrine  held  that  inequalities  in  income  and 


wealth  and  social  conflict  over  the  division  of  wealth  were 
the  necessary  cost,  so  to  speak,  for  a  technologically  dynamic 
economy  combined  with  a  high  level  of  individual  freedom. 

Today,  especially  in  the  U.S.,  Adam  Smith  is  identified 
with  the  "free  market"  right  wing.  However,  in  the  late  18th 
century  and  for  many  decades  after,  classic  bourgeois  liberal- 
ism had  its  progressive  aspects  and  even  revolutionary 
implications.  Personal  wealth  was  justified  insofar  as  one 
contributed  to  production,  to  the  "wealth  of  nations"  in 
Smith's  term.  This  might  apply  to  British  manufacturers, 
merchants  or  even  enterprising  landlords.  But  it  did  not 
apply  to  the  landed  nobility  of  France  and  other  continental 
countries,  living  off  rent  from  the  peasantry,  who  did  nothing 
to  acquire  their  wealth  except  to  be  born. 

Adam  Smith  was  also  an  early  and  influential  opponent  of 
slavery  in  Britain's  American  colonies.  He  opposed  slavery 
on  economic  as  well  as  moral  grounds.  He  argued  that 
slaves  had  no  incentive  to  work  efficiently  since  unlike  free 
wage  laborers  they  could  not,  through  hard  work  and  frugal- 
ity, ever  rise  above  their  servile  condition.  At  the  same  time, 
slaveowners  had  far  less  incentive  to  improve  productivity 
than  capitalists  employing  wage  labor  in  a  competitive 
environment.  The  idea  that  a  society  based  on  free  labor  was 
superior — economically  as  well  as  morally — to  one  based  on 
slave  labor  would  become  the  main  ideological  doctrine 
of  the  North  in  the  American  Civil  War.  There's  a  good  book 
on  this  subject:  Free  Soil,  Free  Labor,  Free  Men  by  Eric 
Foner. 

Rousseau:  Primary  Theorist  of  the  Left 

Getting  back  to  the  Enlightenment.  If  Adam  Smith  was  the 
primary  theorist  of  classic  bourgeois  liberalism,  Rousseau 
was  the  primary  theorist  of  the  left  as  it  emerged  from  the 
French  Revolution  a  decade  after  Rousseau's  death.  Rous- 
seau argued  that  Hobbes  falsely  attributed  to  human  nature 
the  vices  engendered  by  society:  "All  these  philosophers  talk- 
ing ceaselessly  of  need,  greed,  oppression,  desire  and  pride 
have  transported  into  the  state  of  nature  concepts  formed  in 
society"  {A  Discourse  on  the  Origins  of  Inequality  [1755]). 

Rousseau  maintained  that  man  was  originally  pre-social, 
existing  as  an  individual  hunter-gatherer  with  only  casual 
and  transitory  contact  with  his  fellow  men.  The  idea  of  a 
pre-social  man,  while  having  no  basis  in  anthropological 
fact,  nonetheless  had  profoundly  revolutionary  implications, 
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even  though  Rousseau  himself  did  not  draw  out  these  impli- 
cations. All  attempts  to  justify  the  existing  social  and  politi- 
cal order  on  the  basis  of  tradition  were  thrown  out  the  win- 
dow, since  the  oldest  tradition  of  all  was  that  of  pre-social 
individualism.  Thus  all  social  institutions — property,  organ- 
ized religion,  monarchy,  feudalism — could  be  justified  in 
Rousseauean  terms  only  if  they  contributed  to  the  well- 
being  and  happiness  of  the  people.  And  the  people  always 
had  the  right  to  tear  up  and  renegotiate  the  "social  contract," 
as  Rousseau  stated  in  his  work  of  that  name: 

"When  it  happens  that  a  people  sets  up  a  hereditary  Govern- 
ment, either  monarchical  in  one  family  or  hereditary  in  one 
class  of  citizens,  it  is  in  no  sense  entering  into  a  binding 
undertaking,  but  only  giving  a  provisional  form  to  the  adminis- 
tration, until  it  decides  to  order  things  differently." 

In  1789,  the  French  people  decided,  so  to  speak,  to  order 
things  differently. 

Rousseau  also  held  that  while  man  was  originally  pre- 
social,  he  was  not  thereby  indifferent  to  his  fellow  men.  In 
addition  to  the  instinct  for  self-preservation,  there  exists  an 
instinctual  compassion  for  the  suffering  of  others:  "I  believe 
I  can  discern  two  principles  antecedent  to  reason:  the  first 
gives  us  an  ardent  interest  in  our  own  wellbeing  and  our  own 
preservation,  the  second  inspires  in  us  a  natural  aversion  to 
seeing  any  other  sentient  being  perish  or  suffer,  especially  if 
it  is  one  of  our  kind." 

How  then  did  natural  man — free,  independent  and  com- 
passionate— turn  into  civilized  man,  driven  by  greed,  envy 
and  ambition  and  subject  to  oppression  at  the  hands  of 
his  fellow  men?  For  Rousseau,  the  basis  of  society  and  the 
root  of  all  evil  in  the  modern  world  was  the  institution  of 
property: 

"The  first  man  who,  having  enclosed  a  piece  of  land,  thought 
of  saying  'This  is  mine'  and  found  people  simple  enough  to 
believe  him,  was  the  true  founder  of  civil  society.  How  many 
crimes,  wars,  murders;  how  much  misery  and  horror  the 


human  race  would  have  been  spared  if  someone  had  pulled  up 
the  stakes  and  filled  in  the  ditch  and  cried  out  to  his  fellow 
men:  'Beware  of  listening  to  this  impostor.  You  are  lost  if  you 
forget  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  belong  to  everyone  and  that 
the  earth  itself  belongs  to  no  one!'" 
Man,  of  course,  can  never  return  to  a  pre-social  "state  of 
nature."  Thus  Rousseau's  ideal — and  it  was  an  ideal,  not  a 
program — was  a  democratic  and  egalitarian  society  in  which 
there  would  be  "no  citizen  so  rich  as  to  be  able  to  buy 
another,  none  so  poor  as  to  be  forced  to  sell  himself."  He 
envisioned  small,  self-governing  communities  of  indepen- 
dent farmers  and  artisans. 

From  a  Marxist  standpoint,  two  fundamental  criticisms 
can  be  leveled  against  Rousseau,  leaving  aside  his  myth  of  a 
pre-social  state  of  nature.  The  first  of  these  criticisms  was 
also  made  by  other  Enlightenment  thinkers,  especially  Vol- 
taire. This  was  Rousseau's  economic  primitivism,  his  aver- 
sion to  technological  progress  and  to  what  would  now  be 
called  a  rising  standard  of  living. 

Rousseau  and  Adam  Smith  shared  the  same  basic  premise 
but  drew  opposite  conclusions  from  it.  Both  maintained  that 
a  technologically  dynamic  economy  necessarily  generated 
widespread  inequalities.  The  men  who  invented  and  financed 
new  machines  or  improved  agricultural  techniques  would 
exploit  these  advantages  to  acquire  riches  for  themselves. 
New  items  of  consumption  could  not  be  made  available  to 
everyone  but  would  be  enjoyed  only  by  the  wealthy.  Hence 
Rousseau's  democratic  republic  had  to  be  based  on  Spartan 
austerity  and  a  static  technology.  The  actual  society  which 
came  closest  to  his  ideal  was  that  of  the  mountaineer  peasant 
villages  of  his  native  Switzerland,  an  economically  backward 
region  even  by  the  standards  of  mid-18th  century  Europe. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  talk,  I  quoted  a  contemporary  of 
Marx  to  the  effect  that  he  had  united,  among  other  thinkers, 
Rousseau  and  Voltaire.  The  main  way  in  which  Marx  did 
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this  was  to  combine  Rousseau's  commitment  to  a  demo- 
cratic and  egalitarian  society  with  Voltaire's  understanding 
that  advances  in  science  and  technology  are  key  to  social 
progress. 

The  second  fundamental  criticism  of  Rousseau  from  a 
Marxist  standpoint  is  one  which  is  applicable  to  Enlighten- 
ment social  thought  in  general.  Rousseau  maintained  that  it 
was  the  institution  of  property  which  caused  men  to  become 
selfish,  envious,  ambitious.  At  the  same  time,  the  desire 
for  wealth  and  power  drives  men  to  acquire  and  maintain 
property.  How  then  is  it  possible  to  break  out  of  this  vicious 
circle? 

As  Plekhanov  explained  in  The  Development  of  the  Mon- 
ist  View  of  History,  Enlightenment  social  thought  was  in  a 
sense  circular.  Prevailing  opinions  or  attitudes  are  said  to  be 
determined  by  existing  institutions.  And  existing  institutions 
were  sustained  by  prevailing  opinions.  How  then  did  Enlight- 
enment thinkers  expect  social  and  political  progress  to  come 
about,  how  did  they  expect  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  what 
existed  in  the  present  and  what  they  wanted  in  the  future? 

The  Political  Evolution  of  the  Enlightenment 

To  understand  how  the  Enlightenment  thinkers  expected 
the  social  and  political  ideals  they  advanced  to  be  imple- 
mented, we  have  to  turn  from  political  theory,  values  and 
ultimate  goals  to  the  question  of  political  means — politics  in 
the  everyday,  conventional  sense  of  the  term.  First,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  understand  that  we  are  considering  an  era  in  which 
the  organization  of  the  lower  classes  against  the  existing 
social  and  political  order  was  not  possible.  This  was  true 
even  in  relatively  liberal  England.  In  France  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  under  the  anciens  regimes  even  spontaneous  protests 
such  as  bread  riots  were  savagely  suppressed,  with  the  lead- 
ers of  such  actions  being  routinely  tortured  and  executed. 

Even  intellectual  dissidence  was  a  risky  business.  Both 
Voltaire  and  Diderot  spent  some  time  in  prison  for  their 
writings,  even  though  they  had  friends  in  high  places.  Some 
printers  of  Enlightenment  literature,  who  did  not  have 


friends  in  high  places,  were  "sent  to  the  galleys,"  which  was 
considered  to  be  a  living  death. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  left-wing  intellectuals  can 
involve  themselves  in  mass  struggles — through  trade  unions, 
parties,  protest  movements  of  various  kinds — against  the 
ruling  class.  But  this  possibility — left-wing  politics  as  we 
know  it — was  created  by  the  French  Revolution  and  did  not 
exist  before  then.  And  what  is  not  possible  is  often  not  con- 
ceivable either. 

But  even  if  the  philosophes  could  have  organized  a  politi- 
cal movement  of  artisans  and  peasants  under  the  ancien  re- 
gime, they  would  not  have  done  so.  A  central  premise  of 
Enlightenment  rationalism  was  that  support  for  humane 
social  policies — religious  tolerance,  abolition  of  judicial  tor- 
ture and  the  death  penalty,  opposition  to  slavery  in  the  colo- 
nies— was  based  on  a  scientific  understanding  of  nature. 
Since  the  common  people  were  deprived  of  such  an  under- 
standing, they  could  not  be  expected  to  support  enlightened 
social  policies  either.  Holbach  expressed  mainstream 
Enlightenment  opinion  in  this  regard  when  he  wrote:  "The 
people  reads  no  more  than  it  reasons;  it  has  neither  the  lei- 
sure nor  the  ability  to  do  so." 

Of  course,  Holbach  did  not  regard  the  people  as  inher- 
ently incapable  of  reason.  Quite  the  contrary.  He  was  an 
early  advocate  of  free,  universal  public  education.  He  saw 
the  people  as  the  beneficiary  of  enlightened  social  policies 
but  not  the  agency  for  bringing  these  policies  about.  In  gen- 
eral, the  philosophes  and  their  cothinkers  elsewhere  in 
Europe  shared  the  conventional  upper-class  view  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  superstitious  and  under  the  thumb 
of  the  local  Catholic  priest  or  Protestant  pastor.  The  move- 
ment was  marked  by  a  strain  of  intellectual  elitism  which 
would  only  be  eradicated  by  the  French  Revolution. 

The  political  strategy  of  the  Enlightenment  was  thus  one 
of  promoting  reform  from  above.  This  is  often  described  as 
advocacy  of  "enlightened  despotism,"  a  doctrine  particularly 
ascribed  to  Voltaire.  I  believe  this  is  a  distortion  or,  at  any 
rate,  a  gross  oversimplification.  Enlightenment  thinkers  did 
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not  believe  in  despotism  as  a  positive  good,  as  something  to 
be  desired.  Rather  they  believed  that  there  was  no  alternative 
to  monarchical  absolutism  in  the  Europe  of  their  day.  Vol- 
taire had  always  been  an  admirer  of  the  British  system  of  a 
constitutional  monarchy  with  a  strong  parliament.  But  he  saw 
no  possibility  of  replicating  these  institutions  in  France. 

Furthermore,  Voltaire  and  his  fellow  philosophes  became 
increasingly  disillusioned  with  "enlightened  despotism,"  if 
one  wants  to  call  it  that.  There  was  one  major  figure  of  this 
era  who  did  believe  in  "enlightened  despotism,"  with  the  em- 
phasis on  the  despotism  rather  than  the  enlightened.  This  was 
Frederick  II  of  Prussia,  known  to  history  as  Frederick  the 
Great.  He  fancied  himself  a  patron  of  the  philosophes  and 
something  of  a  philosophe  himself.  When  Voltaire  got  in 
trouble  with  the  French  authorities  around  1750,  Frederick 
invited  him  to  take  refuge  in  Prussia. 

But  Voltaire  quickly  became  disillusioned  with  this  so- 
called  "enlightened  despotism."  Apart  from  religious  toler- 
ance, conditions  in  Prussia  were  every  bit  as  reactionary  and 
repressive  as  in  other  European  states,  if  not  more  so.  All 
economic  and  social  life  was  organized  for  one  purpose:  mil- 
itary conquest.  Peasants  conscripted  into  the  Prussian  army 
were  subjected  to  savage  discipline,  sometimes  beaten  to 
death.  Frederick  was  more  than  willing  to  kill  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people — civilians  as  well  as  soldiers — to  acquire 
ever  more  territory  to  rule  over.  Voltaire  quipped  that  while 
the  rest  of  Europe  consisted  of  states  with  armies,  Prussia 
was  an  army  with  a  state.  He  soon  broke  with  Frederick  and 
left  Prussia,  explaining  in  a  letter  to  a  French  colleague: 
"There  are  absolutely  no  resources  here.  There  are  a  prodig- 
ious number  of  bayonets  and  very  few  books.  The  king  has 
greatly  embellished  Sparta,  but  he  has  transported  Athens 
only  into  his  study"  (quoted  in  Peter  Gay,  Voltaire 's  Politics: 
The  Poet  as  Realist  [1959]). 

The  Revolutionary  Culmination 

Even  more  important  in  shaping  the  political  evolution  of 
the  Enlightenment  were  developments  in  France  itself.  In 


the  1770s,  a  philosophe  of  the  second  rank,  Anne-Robert- 
Jacques  Turgot,  was  appointed  comptroller  general  of 
France,  equivalent  to  finance  minister.  He  immediately  pro- 
posed to  eliminate  the  tax  exemptions  for  the  nobility  and 
clergy.  This  provoked  a  powerful  aristocratic  reaction  and 
Turgot  was  dismissed  by  the  king. 

The  effect  on  his  fellow  philosophes — the  "party  of 
humanity"  as  they  sometimes  called  themselves — was  trau- 
matic. Voltaire,  then  in  his  last  years,  wrote  to  his  col- 
leagues: "The  dismissal  of  this  great  man  crushes  me.  I  have 
been  in  a  perpetual  depression  since  we  were  deprived  of 
the  protector  of  the  people."  In  a  less  personally  anguished 
way,  Holbach  also  expressed  the  rather  pessimistic  attitude 
of  Enlightenment  thinkers  in  the  decades  immediately 
before  the  French  Revolution:  "The  perfecting  of  politics 
can  only  be  the  slow  fruit  of  the  experience  of  centuries" 
(quoted  in  Charles  Frankel,  The  Faith  of  Reason  [1948]). 

However,  the  party  of  humanity  had  built  better  than  they 
knew.  Enlightened  social  policies  came  to  France  and  much 
of  the  rest  of  Europe  not  through  reform  from  above,  as  they 
hoped  and  expected,  but  through  revolution  from  below — as 
they  certainly  did  not  expect. 

Over  the  decades,  the  ideas  of  the  Enlightenment  perco- 
lated from  the  literary  salons  down  to  the  urban  lower 
classes.  A  key  social  link  between  the  philosophes  and  the 
people  was  provided  by  skilled  artisans,  who  necessarily 
were  literate,  had  some  knowledge  of  the  sciences  and  were 
interested  in  the  latest  technological  developments.  The 
main  collective  work  of  the  Enlightenment,  the  Encyclope- 
dia, edited  by  Diderot,  involved  close  collaboration  between 
the  radical  intellectuals  and  skilled  craftsmen.  Diderot  and 
his  colleagues  went  around  to  the  foremost  artisans  and 
craftsmen  in  France,  interviewed  them,  had  them  fill  out 
questionnaires,  and  on  that  basis  wrote  the  articles  in  the 
Encyclopedia  about  what  were  then  called  the  mechanical 
arts.  Diderot  explained:  "This  is  a  work  that  cannot  be  com- 
pleted except  by  a  society  of  men  of  letters  and  skilled 
workmen,  each  working  separately  on  his  own  part,  but  all 
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bound  together  solely  by  their  zeal  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  human  race." 

The  Encyclopedia  and  other  Enlightenment  literature  dis- 
seminated subversive  political  ideas  as  well  as  technical 
knowledge.  A  few  years  before  the  storming  of  the  Bastille, 
a  French  writer,  Restif  de  la  Bretonne — he  was  a  liberal,  not 
a  reactionary — complained,  "In  recent  times  the  working 
people  of  the  capital  have  become  impossible  to  deal  with, 
because  they  have  read  in  our  books  truths  too  potent  for 
them"  (quoted  in  Norman  Hampson,  The  Enlightenment 
[1968]). 

Most  of  the  radical  leaders  of  the  revolution  were  from 
the  bourgeoisie;  typically  they  were  lawyers.  A  significant 
exception  was  Lazare  Hoche,  a  leading  general  in  the  revolu- 
tionary army,  best  known  for  suppressing  the  Catholic- 
royalist  peasant  uprising  in  the  Vendee.  As  a  youth  in  his 
teens,  Hoche  had  been  a  stable  boy  in  the  royal  palace  at 
Versailles.  He  later  recalled  that  in  his  spare  time,  when  not 
cleaning  the  stables  and  grooming  the  horses,  he  had  read 
Voltaire  and  the  other  philosophes.  When  a  stableboy  in  the 
king's  stables  is  reading  Voltaire  and  Diderot,  you  know  that 
the  ancien  regime  is  in  deep  horse  manure. 

The  clearest  and  strongest  proof  that  the  ideas  of  the 
Enlightenment  had  penetrated  the  masses,  centrally  the  arti- 
san proletariat,  was  the  course  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Within  a  few  years  the  trinity  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost  was  displaced  in  Paris,  Marseille  and  other  French 
cities  by  the  trinity  of  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity.  The 
revolution  produced  and  was  driven  forward  by  a  genuinely 
dialectical  interaction  between  radical  intellectuals  and  the 
urban  working  classes,  the  so-called  sans-culottes — those 
who  wore  loose  trousers  rather  than  the  tight  leggings  of  the 
upper  classes. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  literature  of  the  Enlightenment 
legitimized  popular  hostility  toward  the  old  order — the 
aristocracy,  the  clergy,  the  monarchy.  Throughout  Europe, 
not  only  reactionaries  but  also  liberals  retrospectively  de- 


nounced the  philosophes  for  inciting  the  people  against 
their  betters.  The  English  liberal  historian,  Edward  Gibbon, 
who  rejected  Christianity  for  himself,  criticized  the  de- 
ceased Voltaire  for  not  recognizing  "the  danger  of  exposing 
an  old  superstition  to  the  contempt  of  the  blind  and  fanatic 
multitude." 

At  the  same  time,  the  revolutionary  heroism,  energy, 
commitment  and  idealism  of  the  people  propelled  the  radical 
intellectuals  far  to  the  left.  The  children  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment— Robespierre,  Saint-Just,  Babeuf — developed  an  opti- 
mistic, aggressive,  world-conquering  outlook  that  would 
have  been  unthinkable  for  Voltaire  or  Rousseau. 

The  Impact  of  the  French  Revolution 

By  the  time  of  the  revolution,  all  of  the  major  philosophes 
had  left  the  scene,  with  the  exception  of  the  Marquis  de 
Condorcet.  Condorcet  had  been  a  protege  of  Voltaire.  He 
had  edited  Voltaire's  collected  works  and  written  his  semi- 
official biography.  But  under  the  impact  of  the  revolution 
Condorcet  moved  light  years  to  the  left  of  anything  Voltaire 
had  considered  remotely  possible  in  France.  He  became  an 
advocate  of  a  democratic  republic  based  on  universal  suf- 
frage. And  I  mean  universal  suffrage  not  just  universal  male 
suffrage.  He  was  one  of  the  very  few  people  in  France  or 
anywhere  else  at  the  time  to  champion  the  same  political 
rights  for  women  as  for  men.  To  appreciate  what  this  meant, 
consider  that  it  was  not  until  a  century  and  a  quarter  after 
this  that  women  got  the  vote  in  the  United  States  or  Britain. 
Condorcet's  Sketch  for  a  Historical  Picture  of  the  Human 
Mind,  written  in  1793-94  during  the  radical  climax  of  the 
French  Revolution,  presents  a  sweepingly  optimistic  vision 
of  the  future  beyond  Voltaire's  wildest  imaginings. 

There's  an  interesting  book  by  a  modern  scholar,  Joan 
McDonald,  about  the  radical  reinterpretation  of  Rousseau 
during  the  revolution.  Before  the  revolution,  Rousseau  had 
admirers  in  all  political  circles,  including  right-wing  circles. 
He  was  not  regarded  as  an  advocate  of  social  revolution  or 
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even  reform;  rather  he  was  viewed  as  a  proponent  of  indi- 
vidual moral  regeneration.  His  message  was  that  members 
of  the  educated  classes  should  abandon  their  luxury-loving, 
money-grubbing,  career-climbing  ways  and  retreat  to  the 
countryside  to  lead  a  simple  and  honorable  existence  like 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  his  immensely  popular  novels. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  revolution,  all  factions 
claimed  the  authority  of  Rousseau.  Liberals  and  even  some 
counterrevolutionaries  argued  that  Rousseau  had  considered 
that  a  democratic  republic  was  not  possible  in  a  country  like 
France.  It  was  too  big,  too  diverse,  its  people  too  habituated 
to  monarchy  over  the  centuries.  McDonald  explains  how  the 
left  responded  to  this  argument: 

"Rousseau,  it  was  pointed  out,  could  not  possibly  have  fore- 
seen the  great  progress  of  political  knowledge  and  public  en- 
lightenment which  would  take  place  after  his  death.  The  Revo- 
lution had  rendered  his  fears  groundless,  in  Fauchet's  [a  left 
Rousseauean]  view,  because  in  1789,  for  the  first  time,  the 
people  were  conscious  of  their  rights,  and  would  therefore  no 
longer  be  the  ignorant  victims  of  those  who  in  the  past  had 
usurped  their  sovereignty." 
She  goes  on  to  explain  how  Rousseau's  ideas  were  trans- 
formed from  a  doctrine  of  individual  moral  regeneration 
into  a  doctrine  of  social  revolution: 

"The  revolutionaries  had  accepted  the  view  that  the  regener- 
ation of  the  individual  could  be  brought  about  by  the  regen- 
eration of  society;  and  because  it  was  with  the  name  of 
Rousseau  that  the  idea  of  individual  moral  regeneration 
had  become  particularly  associated,  so,  in  carrying  the  idea 
into  the  wider  sphere  of  social  regeneration,  it  was  with 
Rousseau's  name  that  the  practical  devices  of  the  Revolution 
were  associated.  Since  Rousseau  had  stated  the  ends,  then  the 
means  adopted  by  the  Revolution  were  also  regarded  as  having 
been  approved  by  Rousseau." 

—  Rousseau  and  the  French  Revolution,  1762-1791 
(1965) 

In  one  of  Marx's  early  writings,  he  states  that  the  weapons 
of  criticism  cannot  replace  the  criticism  of  weapons.  That  is, 


a  theoretical  denunciation  of  an  unjust  social  order  cannot 
substitute  for  the  overthrow  of  that  social  order  by  the  revo- 
lutionary mobilization  of  the  masses.  With  the  French  Revo- 
lution the  Enlightenment  was  transformed  from  a  weapon  of 
criticism  to  a  criticism  of  weapons.  It  ceased  to  be  a  move- 
ment of  an  intellectual  elite  and  became  the  theoretical  basis 
for  a  revolutionary  movement  of  the  exploited  classes,  cen- 
trally the  artisan  proletariat. 

The  first  attempt  in  history  to  establish  communism 
through  the  insurrectionary  overthrow  of  the  bourgeois  state 
by  the  working  class  was  Babeuf 's  Conspiracy  of  Equals  in 
1796.  At  his  trial,  facing  a  death  sentence,  he  declared: 

"The  masses  can  no  longer  find  a  way  to  go  on  living;  they 
see  that  they  possess  nothing  and  that  they  suffer  under  the 
harsh  and  flinty  oppression  of  a  greedy  ruling  class.  The  hour 
strikes  for  great  and  memorable  revolutionary  events,  already 
foreseen  in  the  writings  of  the  times,  when  a  general  over- 
throw of  the  system  of  private  property  is  inevitable,  when  the 
revolt  of  the  poor  against  the  rich  becomes  a  necessity  that  can 
no  longer  be  postponed." 
A  very  tough  and  a  very  great  man. 

In  defending  the  principles  of  communism,  Babeuf  cited 
and  quoted  extensively  from  the  writings  of  Rousseau, 
Mably  and  Morrelly — the  most  left-wing  expressions  of 
Enlightenment  social  and  political  thought.  But  the  rational 
humanism  of  the  Enlightenment  was  an  inadequate  theoreti- 
cal basis  for  the  communist  movement  and  proletarian  revo- 
lution. First,  it  held  that  all  men  of  all  classes  could  be  won 
to  the  communist  cause  through  an  understanding  of  natural 
law  and  natural  rights.  Second,  it  held  that  communism 
could  be  established  under  any  and  all  conditions  if  only  the 
people  were  sufficiently  enlightened. 

It  was  Marx  who  would  provide  an  adequate  theoretical 
basis  for  communism  and  proletarian  revoludon.  But  to 
explore  this  next  chapter  in  our  history,  we  have  to  take  a 
second  trip  in  our  time  machine. 
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In  early  1841,  shortly  before  his  23rd 
birthday,  Karl  Marx  completed  and  sub- 
mitted his  doctoral  dissertation  in  phi- 
losophy, entitled  "Difference  Between  the 
Democritean  and  Epicurean  Philosophy  of 
Nature."  His  ambition  and  intent  was  to 
become  a  professor  of  philosophy  at  a  Ger- 
man university,  that  is,  a  respectable  bour- 
geois intellectual.  His  close  friends  and 
colleagues  were  teachers  or  students  of  phi- 
losophy of  the  Hegelian  school.  His  writ- 
ings were  directed  toward — and  only  intel- 
ligible to— intellectuals  thoroughly  familiar 
with  German  philosophy,  its  various  ten- 
dencies and  disputes. 

Six  years  later,  Marx  joined  and  became 
a  principal  leader  of  an  underground  com- 
munist organization,  largely  composed  of 
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workingmen,  dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of 
every  government  in  Europe,  first  and  fore- 
most the  Kingdom  of  Prussia.  The  nature  of 
his  new  comrades  can  be  gauged  by  the 
political  biography  of  Karl  Schapper,  the 
organization's  leading  figure  before  Marx 
joined  it. 

In  the  early  19th  century,  the  storming  of 
the  Basdlle  in  Paris  in  1789  was  for  leftist 
youth  what  the  storming  of  the  Winter  Pal- 
ace in  Petrograd  in  1917  was  for  leftist 
youth  during  much  of  the  20th  century. 
They  all  dreamed  of  storming  their  own 
Bastille  and  igniting  a  great,  world-shaking 
revolution.  In  the  mid- 1830s,  about  50 
revolutionary  "hotheads"  in  central  Ger- 
many— among  them  Karl  Schapper,  a  21- 
year-old  student  of  forestry — decided  the 
fime  for  dreaming  was  over  and  they  should 
just  do  it.  So  they  took  over  a  police  station 
in  Frankfurt.  Needless  to  say,  this  adventure 
was  easily  and  quickly  suppressed  by  the 
authorities. 

Schapper  managed  to  escape  arrest  and 
made  his  way  to  southern  France,  where  he 
joined  a  ragtag  army  led  by  Italian  radical 
democrat  and  nationalist  Giuseppe  Mazzini.  i^^^^^m 
Mazzini's  army  of  national  liberation,  num- 
bering about  300  men,  promptly  invaded  the 
Kingdom  of  Savoy — the  strongest  absolutist  state  in  Italy — 
whose  forces  easily  repelled  the  revolutionary  invaders. 

But  once  more  Schapper  was  unscathed  and  this  time  he 
made  his  way  to  Paris,  the  political  and  spiritual  center  of 
the  European  revolutionary  movement.  There  he  joined  the 
newly  formed  League  of  the  Just,  a  secret  communist  soci- 
ety largely  composed  of  emigre  German  workers.  The 
League  had  close  ties  to  similar  French  secret  societies  led 
by  the  redoubtable  Auguste  Blanqui.  One  fine  spring  day  in 
1839,  Blanqui  assembled  about  a  thousand  of  his  armed  fol- 
lowers— mainly  Frenchmen,  with  a  contingent  of  Germans — 
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in  central  Paris,  where  they  set  up  barricades  and  declared 
their  intent  to  overthrow  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe, 
the  so-called  bankers'  king.  This  fime  Schapper  and  his  Ger- 
man comrades  were  arrested,  along  with  Blanqui  and  the 
other  leaders. 

However,  there  was  considerable  popular  sympathy  for 
the  insurgents,  so  Louis  Philippe  decided  simply  to  expel 
Schapper  and  the  other  German  communists,  who  then  went 
to  London.  I  would  like  to  recount  that  two  months  after 
arriving  in  England,  Schapper  and  2,000  other  guys  tried  to 
storm  Windsor  Palace  aiming  to  overthrow  Queen  Victoria. 
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But  this  time  he  decided  to  change  his  strategy  and  tactics. 
I'll  discuss  this  a  little  later. 

What  I  want  to  emphasize  here  is  how  radical  a  change 
Marx  underwent  between  1841  and  1847.  It  was  not  simply 
his  ideas  about  the  world  that  changed,  but  every  significant 
aspect  of  his  public  life  and  to  a  large  extent  his  private  life 
as  well.  How  and  why  did  this  young  academic  philosopher 
become  a  leader  of  a  working-class-based,  communist  move- 
ment aiming  at  the  revolutionary  overthrow  of  the  existing 
European  social  and  political  order?  What  was  the  relation- 
ship— positive  or  negative — between  the  philosophical  ideas 
of  Hegel  and  what  was  later  called  scientific  socialism? 

Two  Paths  from  the  French  Revolution 

To  answer  these  questions  one  has  to  go  back  to  the  French 
Revolution.  For  both  the  political  movements  with  which  the 
young  Marx  was  successively  involved — the  Young  Hege- 
lians and  the  Communist  League — had  their  origins  in  the 
French  Revolution  and  its  extension  to  Germany  through  the 
Napoleonic  empire.  The  youthful  Hegel  enthusiastically  wel- 
comed the  French  Revolution,  and  as  a  mature  and  respected 
bourgeois  intellectual  he  became  an  ardent  supporter  of 
Napoleon,  whom  he  dubbed  "the  world-soul  on  horseback." 
Here  it's  important  to  point  out  that  Napoleon  was  an  ex- 
Jacobin  and  onetime  protege  of  Robespierre,  whose  memory 
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he  always  held  in  high  regard.  For  its  part,  the  German 
League  of  the  Just  was  rooted  in  the  theoretical,  political  and 
organizational  tradition  begun  by  Gracchus  Babeuf's  Con- 
spiracy of  Equals  of  1796,  Babeuf  himself  having  earlier 
been  a  Jacobin  militant. 

In  a  sense,  there  were  two  paths  leading  from  the  French 
Revolution  to  Marxism:  a  rightward  path  from  Napoleon 
through  Hegel  to  the  Young  Hegelians;  and  a  leftward  path 
leading  from  Babeuf  and  Philippe  Buonarroti  through  Blan- 
qui  to  the  German  League  of  the  Just.  These  two  paths  con- 
verged in  1 847  when  the  former  Young  Hegelian  intellectu- 
als Marx  and  Engels  effected  a  revolutionary  regroupment 
with  erstwhile  German  Babouvist  militants  to  form  the  Com- 
munist League,  whose  doctrine  and  program  was  codified  in 
the  Communist  Manifesto. 


Both  Hegel  and  Babeuf  were  members  of  that  generation 
of  young  intellectuals  who  believed  that  with  the  French 
Revolution  the  principles  of  the  Enlightenment  were  being 
transformed  into  reality.  Decades  later,  when  in  his  fifties, 
Hegel  recounted  in  a  lecture  to  his  students  (published  in 
The  Philosophy  of  History  [1956])  the  apocalyptic  atmos- 
phere ushered  in  by  the  storming  of  the  Bastille  and  the 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  Citizen: 

"The  conception,  the  idea  of  Right  asserted  its  authority  all 
at  once,  and  the  old  framework  of  injustice  could  offer  no 
resistance  to  its  onslaught.  A  constitution,  therefore,  was 
established  in  harmony  with  the  conception  of  Right,  and  on 
this  foundation  all  future  legislation  was  to  be  based....  This 
was  accordingly  a  glorious  mental  dawn.  All  thinking 
beings  shared  in  the  jubilation  of  this  epoch.  Emotions  of  a 
lofty  character  stirred  men's  minds  at  that  time;  a  spiri- 
tual enthusiasm  thrilled  through  the  world,  as  if  the  reconcili- 
ation between  the  Divine  and  the  Secular  was  now  first 
accomplished." 

The  belief  that  heaven  was  about  to  descend  to  earth  nec- 
essarily led  to  a  disillusionment  among  the  youthful  idealists 
who  had  held  this  vision.  Both  Babeuf  and  Hegel  expressed 
this  disillusionment,  albeit  for  very  different  reasons,  in  very 
different  ways  and  with  very  different  conclusions.  Babeuf 
maintained  that  the  French  Revolution  did  not  go  far  enough. 
He  therefore  inaugurated  a  movement  and  tradition  defined 
by  communist  idealism  and  revolutionary  voluntarism.  Hegel 
decided  that  the  French  Revolution  had  gone  too  far,  too  fast; 
that  the  French  people  were  not  spiritually  mature  enough  to 
achieve  heaven  on  earth.  He  thus  became  an  advocate  of 
gradual — very  gradual — reform  from  above.  In  his  last  years, 
he  wrote  in  his  1821  work,  The  Philosophy  of  Right,  that 
political  change  should  be  such  that  "the  advance  from  one 
state  of  affairs  to  another  is  tranquil  in  appearance  and  unno- 
ticed. In  this  way  a  constitution  changes  over  a  period  of  time 
into  something  quite  different  from  what  it  was  originally." 

Marx  came  to  believe  in  communism  and  proletarian  rev- 
olution and,  in  that  sense,  embraced  the  Babouvist  tradition. 
But  he  also  adhered  to  Hegel's  anti-utopian  realism.  Like 
Hegel,  he  maintained  that  revolutionaries  could  not  simply 
reconstruct  the  world  at  will  according  to  their  own  moral 
ideals.  In  Marx's  first  work  as  a  self-considered  communist, 
in  1844,  he  states:  "It  is  not  enough  for  thought  to  strive  for 
realisation,  reality  must  itself  strive  towards  thought"  ("Con- 
tribution to  the  Critique  of  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Law:  Intro- 
duction," Karl  Marx  and  Friedrich  Engels,  Collected  Works, 
Volume  3  [1975]).  In  other  words,  men  can  change  society 
only  insofar  as  society  itself  has  changed  so  as  to  make  pos- 
sible their  goals  and  program. 

Communism  is  possible  not  because  it  is  a  moral  ideal  but 
because  its  economic  preconditions  have  been  created  by 
industrial  capitalism  along  with  a  social  class — the  proletar- 
iat— with  a  vital  interest  in  economic  collectivism.  Thus  he 
and  Engels  wrote  in  their  1 846  work,  The  German  Ideology: 
"Communism  is  for  us  not  a  state  of  affairs  which  is  to  be 
established,  an  ideal  to  which  reality  [will]  have  to  adjust  itself. 
We  call  communism  the  real  movement  which  abolishes  the 
present  state  of  things.  The  conditions  of  this  movement  resuh 
from  the  now  existing  premise." 

Jacobin  Idealism 

To  understand  both  the  Hegelian  component  of  Marxism 
as  well  as  its  Babouvist  heritage,  we  have  to  take  a  closer 
look  at  the  French  Revolution,  especially  its  ideological 
dimensions  during  its  most  radical  phase,  the  Jacobin 
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regime  of  1793-94.  If  the  young  Hegel,  viewing  the  upheaval 
in  France  from  across  the  Rhine,  believed  that  heaven  was 
about  to  descend  on  earth,  imagine  the  apocalyptic  fervor  of 
the  men  actually  leading  the  revolution. 

The  Jacobin  leader  Saint-Just  declared  that  happiness  was 
a  new  idea  in  Europe.  Obviously,  he  was  not  talking  about 
the  momentary  happiness  of  individuals:  long  before  the 
French  Revolution,  men  and  women  were  happy  when  they 
fell  in  love,  when  they  had  a  healthy  infant  whom  they 
wanted,  when  they  got  drunk  and  partied  all  night  (though 
perhaps  they  were  not  so  happy  the  next  morning).  Saint-Just 
was  talking  about  collective  happiness  as  a  permanent  social 
condition.  He  meant  that  the  French  democratic  republic  was 
the  first  state  in  Europe  committed  to  the  well-being  of  all  its 
citizens,  to  ensuring  them  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity. 

More  than  a  century  after  the  French  Revolution,  Leon 
Trotsky  called  the  rise  of  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy  in  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  1920s  a  "Thermidorian  reaction."  When 
you  think  about  it,  this  is  an  odd  term  used  in  no  other  con- 
text. It  does  not  derive  from  a  person  (there  was  no  Joe 
Thermidor),  place  or  movement.  It  derives  from  the  month 
that  Robespierre  was  overthrown  by  a  right-wing  Jacobin 
faction.  But  you  might  say,  there  is  no  month  called  Ther- 
midor in  French.  Not  today  there  isn't.  However,  in  1792 
the  leaders  of  the  French  Revolution  decided  to  signify  their 
total  break  with  the  past  by  scrapping  the  Gregorian  calendar 
and  beginning  world  history  anew  with  the  year  I,  written  in 
Roman  numerals.  They  also  gave  new  names  to  the  months, 
such  as  Thermidor,  Fructidor  and  the  like. 

Along  similar  lines,  the  Jacobins  attempted  to  establish  a 
new  state  religion,  based  on  deism,  which  would  replace 
Christianity.  Robespierre's  speech  proposing  this  new  civic 
religion  is  a  good  expression  of  the  Jacobin  worldview.  As  a 
true  son  of  the  Enlightenment,  he  begins  by  pointing  to  the 
enormous  progress  in  science  and  technology  over  the  previ- 
ous few  decades:  "Compare  the  imperfect  language  of  hier- 
oglyphics with  the  miracles  of  printing....  Measure  the  dis- 
tance between  the  astronomical  observations  of  the  wise  men 


of  Asia  and  the  discoveries  of  Newton."  He  then  goes  on: 
"All  has  changed  in  the  physical  order;  all  must  change  in  the 
moral  and  political  order.  One  half  of  the  world  revolution  is 
already  achieved,  the  other  half  has  yet  to  be  accomplished.... 
"The  French  people  appear  to  have  outstripped  the  rest  of  the 
human  race  by  two  thousand  years;  one  might  even  be  tempted 
to  regard  them  as  a  distinct  species  among  the  rest.  Europe  is 
kneeling  to  the  shadows  of  the  tyrants  whom  we  are  punishing. 
"In  Europe  a  ploughman  or  an  artisan  is  an  animal  trained  to 
do  the  pleasure  of  a  noble;  in  France  the  nobles  seek  to  trans- 
form themselves  into  ploughmen  and  artisans,  and  cannot 
even  aUain  this  honor. 

"Europe  cannot  conceive  of  life  without  kings  and  nobles;  and 
we  cannot  conceive  of  it  with  them." 

—  reproduced  in  George  Rude,  ed.,  Robespierre  (1967) 

Robespierre  concludes  by  proposing  the  following  legislation: 
"Article  I.  The  French  people  recognizes  the  existence  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
"Article  II.  It  recognizes  that  the  best  way  of  worshipping  the 
Supreme  Being  is  to  do  one's  duties  as  a  man. 
"Article  III.  It  considers  that  the  most  important  of  these 
duties  are:  to  detest  bad  faith  and  despotism,  to  punish  tyrants 
and  traitors,  to  assist  the  unfortunate,  to  respect  the  weak,  to 
defend  the  oppressed,  to  do  all  the  good  one  can  to  one's 
neighbor,  and  to  behave  with  justice  towards  all  men." 

In  other  words,  the  Jacobins  believed  it  was  possible  by  law 
to  instill  in  the  French  people  unselfish  concern  for  their  fel- 
low man;  to  use  the  language  of  the  day,  to  instill  "patriot- 
ism" and  "virtue"  as  the  dominant  principles  of  social  and 
political  life. 

The  Jacobins  represented  a  revolutionary  minority  of  the 
French  bourgeoisie.  They  did  not  come  to  power  through 
gaining  a  majority  of  the  votes  in  elections  to  the  revolu- 
tionary parliament,  the  Convention,  which  would  have  re- 
quired support  from  a  majority  of  the  peasantry.  Rather,  they 
came  to  power  by  organizing  an  insurrection  of  the  Parisian 
lower  classes — the  so-called  sans-culottes — which  over- 
threw the  more  moderate  bourgeois  faction,  the  Girondins, 
then  governing  the  country.  Consequently,  the  Robespierre 
regime  had  to  conciliate  the  Paris  artisan  proletariat  which 
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constituted  its  main  base  of  support  against  its  many  ene- 
mies, both  within  and  without  France. 

The  Jacobin  regime  was  waging  war  against  most  of  the 
rest  of  Europe  as  well  as  civil  wars  against  royalist  forces  in 
key  regions  of  France.  These  wars  inevitably  caused  enor- 
mous economic  dislocations  and  shortages.  The  combined 
pressure  of  the  sans-culottes  from  below  and  the  disloca- 
tions of  war  forced  the  revolutionary  government  to  institute 
a  primitive  version  of  a  controlled  economy,  for  example, 
setting  a  maximum  price  for  basic  foodstuffs  such  as  bread. 

Given  its  idealistic  ideology,  the  Jacobins  did  not  justify 
these  policies  on  pragmatic  grounds — as  temporary  emer- 
gency measures — but  as  a  manifestation  of  the  fundamental 
rights  of  man.  Thus  Robespierre  declared: 

"Which  is  the  first  object  of  our  polity?  To  guarantee  the 
imprescriptible  rights  of  man.  And  which  is  the  first  of  these 
rights?  That  of  existence.  The  first  social  law  is,  therefore,  that 
which  assures  every  member  of  society  of  the  means  of  exis- 
tence; all  others  are  subordinated  to  it;  property  has  only  been 
founded  and  protected  to  give  it  greater  strength." 
—  Robespierre 

If,  as  Robespierre  maintained,  the  right  to  exist  permits  and 
even  justifies  restrictions  on  private  property,  it  is  but  a  log- 
ical extension  to  maintain  that  the  right  of  existence  demands 
the  abolition  of  private  property  altogether.  That  extension 
was  soon  made  by  ex-Jacobin  militants  such  as  Babeuf,  Buo- 
narroti, Sylvan  Marichal  and  others. 

But  before  discussing  this  I  want  to  say  something  about 
the  Jacobin  "Terror,"  since  it  played  a  central  role  in  the 
development  of  Hegel's  political  attitudes  and  theories.  Over 
90  percent  of  the  people  executed  under  the  "Terror"  were  in 
the  two  regions  of  France  beset  by  full-scale  civil  war.  They 
were  people  who  were  captured  arms  in  hand  fighting  against 
the  revolutionary  army.  People  were  not  executed  for  merely 
expressing  opposition  to  the  Jacobin  government  and  its  doc- 
trines. Catholic  priests  were  not  killed  or  imprisoned  for  giv- 
ing sacraments  to  the  faithful,  or  whatever  Catholic  priests  do 
with  the  faithful.  (Not  part  of  my  personal  experience,  thank 
god!)  Some  Catholic  priests  were  killed  for  inciting  peasants 
to  insurrect  against  the  revolutionary  government. 

However,  counterrevolutionary  propaganda — liberal  as 
well  as  reactionary — portrayed  the  Jacobin  "Terror"  as  what 
would  later  be  called  "totalitarian  thought  control."  The  Eng- 
lishman Edmund  Burke  denounced  Robespierre  and  his  col- 
leagues for  seeking  to  establish  a  reign  of  virtue  through  a 
reign  of  terror.  This  was  a  lie,  but  a  lie  that  was  widely 
accepted,  especially  outside  France,  and  one  which  has  been 
perpetuated  and  has  remained  widely  accepted  ever  since. 

The  Babouvist  Tradition 

During  the  Jacobin  regime,  Gracchus  Babeuf  served  as  a 
local  official  administering  the  food  supply  in  a  working- 
class  district  in  Paris.  Thus  on  the  basis  of  his  own  firsthand 
experience  he  recognized  that  attempts  by  the  revolutionary 
government  to  regulate  the  capitalist  market  in  the  interests 
of  the  workers  and  poor  were  at  best  inadequate  and  at  worst 
totally  ineffectual.  Merchants  evaded  the  price  maximum  by 
hoarding  and  selling  at  higher  prices  on  what  we  would  now 
call  the  black  market.  After  Robespierre  was  overthrown,  all 
economic  controls  were  abolished,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
workers  in  Paris  and  other  French  cities  deteriorated  into  ever 
greater  wretchedness. 

Considering  these  developments  during  the  Thermidorian 


reaction,  Babeuf  concluded  that  the  right  to  existence 
was  fundamentally  incompatible  with  the  right  of  private 
property.  He  therefore  developed  a  crude  system  of  commu- 
nism. This  was  a  communism  of  distribution,  not  produc- 
tion— though  Babeuf  did  advocate  agricultural  collectivism 
rather  than  peasant  smallholding.  In  Babeuf 's  view,  peasants 
and  workers  would  produce  as  before  but  would  deliver  their 
products  to  government  warehouses  rather  than  sell  them  on 
the  market.  The  government  would  then  distribute  these 
goods  equally  and  in  proportion  to  need.  Those  families  with 
more  children  would  receive  more  food,  clothing,  etc. 

The  Conspiracy  of  Equals  in  1796  was  an  attempt  to  real- 
ize this  communist  program  through  an  armed  insurrection — 
centrally  based  on  the  artisan  proletariat  of  Paris — against 
the  Thermidorian  regime.  The  movement  was  suppressed  by 
the  authorities  before  it  reached  the  stage  of  insurrection  and 
the  principal  leaders  were  arrested  and  tried.  While  Babeuf 
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was  sentenced  to  death,  another  leading  figure,  Buonarroti, 
was  only  imprisoned  for  a  time,  possibly  because  his  mis- 
tress had  seduced  one  of  the  judges. 

For  the  next  40  years  of  his  life,  Buonarroti  sought  to  keep 
alive  the  principles  and  program  of  Jacobin  communism,  first 
in  the  hostile  climate  of  the  Napoleonic  empire  and  then 
under  the  even  more  reactionary  conditions  of  the  post- 
Napoleonic  restoration.  In  1828,  he  published  in  Belgium 
a  history  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Equals,  including  many  of 
its  original  documents,  a  book  which  became  known  as  "the 
bible  of  revolutionaries."  At  one  point  the  young  Marx  con- 
sidered translating  this  book  into  German. 

In  1830,  the  ultra-reactionary  Bourbon  regime  in  France 
was  overthrown  by  a  popular  revolution  and  replaced  by  the 
less  repressive  monarchical  regime  of  Louis  Philippe.  For  a 
time  the  political  situation  in  France  was  relatively  open. 
Buonarroti  thus  returned  to  the  country  of  the  Revolution 
and  was  able  to  intersect  and  influence  a  new  generation  of 
leftist  militants,  the  outstanding  figure  among  them  being 
Auguste  Blanqui. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  sizable  population  of  emigrd  Ger- 
man workers  in  Paris,  and  a  number  of  these  were  won  to 
Jacobin  communism  and  came  under  the  sway  of  Blanqui's 
secret  societies.  Central  to  the  Blanquist  strategy  was  what 
might  be  called  military  vanguardism,  the  belief  that  the  bold 
action  of  a  small  group  of  revolutionary  militants  could 
inspire  the  masses  to  rise  up  in  revolt  against  the  oppressive 
monarchical  regimes. 

However,  after  experiencing  defeat  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
in  1839  and  being  expelled  from  France  to  England,  lead- 
ing German  communists  such  as  Karl  Schapper  and  Joseph 
Moll  reconsidered  the  Blanquist  strategy.  They  concluded 
that  the  mass  of  workers  had  not  heeded  the  revolutionaries' 
call  to  arms  because  they  did  not  understand  and  therefore 
did  not  support  the  communist  program.  Consequently,  ad- 
herents of  the  League  of  the  Just — which  was  centered  in 
London  but  also  existed  in  Paris  and  other  European  cities — 
now  devoted  themselves  to  propaganda  and  education,  post- 
poning the  revolution  to  an  indefinite  future.  Ironically,  it 
was  the  former  left-Hegelian  intellectuals  Marx  and  Engels 
who  had  to  convince  the  former  revolutionary  adventurers 
Schapper  and  Moll  that  popular  insurrections  in  Germany 
and  France  were  possible  in  the  historical  short  term. 

During  the  1970s,  I  gave  a  lecture  series  under  the  head- 
ing "Marxism  and  the  Jacobin  Communist  Tradition,"  which 
was  published  and  is  available  in  the  bound  volumes  of 
Young  Spartacus.  So  what  I  know  and  think  about  this  sub- 
ject is  accessible  in  far  greater  detail  and  analytical  elabora- 
tion than  I  can  convey  to  you  today.  Therefore  I'm  going  to 
devote  the  rest  of  this  talk  to  Hegel  and  his  school,  the  intel- 
lectual and  political  development  of  the  young  Marx  and  cer- 
tain controversies  about  this.  I'm  weighting  this  educational 
in  this  way  not  because  I  consider  the  left-Hegelian  compo- 
nent more  important  in  understanding  Marxism  than  the  Jac- 
obin component — I  don't  think  that — but  rather  because  the 
left-Hegelian  component  is  far  harder  to  understand  and  has 
been  subject  to  much  confusionism  and  mystification. 

Hegel's  Political  Biography 

I  think  the  easiest  way  to  approach  Hegel — and  I  said  easi- 
est, not  easy — is  to  first  consider  his  polifical  biography. 
Before  we  descend  to  the  mind-bending  depths  of  Hegelian 


philosophy,  we  should  look  at  the  major  historical  events 
which  affected  him  and  how  he  responded  to  them. 

Georg  Wilhelm  Friedrich  Hegel  was  born  in  1770  in  the 
principality  of  Swabia  in  southwestern  Germany,  a  relatively 
economically  advanced  region  in  that  then-divided  country. 
His  father  was  a  senior  government  bureaucrat  involved  in 
finance  and  trade.  Hegel's  background  was  thus  typical  of  the 
German  bourgeoisie  of  the  Lutheran  persuasion.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  spirit  of  the  German  Enlightenment,  which  was 
more  idealistic,  more  concerned  with  individual  morality  and 
spiritual  values,  so  to  speak,  than  the  English  and  French  ver- 
sions of  the  Enlightenment. 

As  previously  noted,  he  enthusiastically  welcomed  the 
French  Revolution  and  believed  that  the  rights  of  man  were 
about  to  triumph  on  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine  as  well. 
In  1795,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  and  fellow  philosopher-in- 
training,  Friedrich  Schelling: 

"I  believe  that  there  is  no  better  sign  of  the  times  than  the  fact 
that  mankind  as  such  is  being  represented  with  so  much  rever- 
ence, it  is  a  proof  that  the  halo  which  has  surrounded  the 
heads  of  the  oppressors  and  gods  of  the  earth  has  disappeared. 
The  philosophers  demonstrate  this  dignity  [of  man];  the  people 
will  learn  to  feel  it  and  will  not  merely  demand  their  rights, 
which  have  been  trampled  in  the  dust,  but  will  themselves  take 
and  appropriate  them." 

—  quoted  in  Shlomo  Avineri,  Hegel's  Theory  of  the 
Modern  State  (1972) 

However,  over  the  next  several  years  this  naive  democratic 
idealism  and  optimism  dissipated  and  were  replaced  by  a 
moderate  liberalism  which  for  Hegel  represented  a  reconcil- 
iation with  social  and  political  reality  as  he  viewed  it.  A  key 
factor  in  Hegel's  rightward  evolution  was  his  extremely  neg- 
ative reaction  to  the  Jacobin  regime  in  France.  In  part  this 
represented  a  reaction  to  what  actually  happened  in  France 
at  this  time,  and  in  part  it  was  based  on  a  common  misunder- 
standing of  this  crucial  historical  episode. 

Even  when  he  was  a  democratic  idealist,  Hegel  opposed 
social  leveling  and  regarded  the  right  to  property  as  an  impor- 
tant guarantor  of  individual  liberty.  Thus  he  denounced  what 
he  termed  "sans-culottism"  in  France.  At  the  same  time,  he 
believed  that  Robespierre  and  his  colleagues  had  resorted  to 
mass  terror  in  order  to  impose  on  the  French  people  their  own 
philosophical  principles,  such  as  deism,  and  their  concept  of 
revolutionary  morality.  He  later  wrote  that  the  French  Revo- 
lution represented 

"for  the  first  dme  in  human  history  the  prodigious  spectacle 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution  of  a  great  actual  state  and 
its  complete  reconstruction  ab  initio  [from  the  beginning]  on 
the  basis  of  pure  thought  alone,  after  the  destruction  of  all 
existing  and  given  material.  The  will  of  the  refounders  was  to 
give  it  what  they  alleged  was  a  purely  radonal  basis,  but  it  was 
only  abstractions  that  were  being  used;  the  Idea  was  lacking; 
and  the  experiment  ended  in  the  maximum  of  frightfulness 
and  terror." 

—  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Right 

As  a  cridcism  or  even  understanding  of  what  actually 
happened  during  the  French  Revolution,  Hegel's  view  was 
profoundly  wrong.  But  as  a  criticism  of  Jacobin  ideology, 
Hegel  was  in  this  respect  on  the  mark.  The  Jacobins  did 
believe  they  could  sweep  away  the  old  society  and  rebuild 
the  world  anew  according  to  their  ideals — not  only  in  terms 
of  social,  economic  and  political  institutions  but  in  all  funda- 
mental aspects  of  popular  consciousness.  Robespierre, 
Saint-Just  and  their  comrades  believed  that  through  an  act 
of  will  or  even  an  act  of  law  they  could  eradicate  almost 
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2,000  years  of  Christianity,  respect  for  traditional  authority 
and  even  individual  egoism.  Hegel  was  right  that  no  govern- 
ment— even  a  revolutionary  government — possesses  abso- 
lute freedom  to  reconstruct  society  according  to  its  own 
principles  and  ideals.  As  Marx  later  wrote  in  a  very  Hegelian 
passage  in  his  1852  work.  The  Eighteenth  Brumaire  of  Louis 
Bonaparte: 

"Men  make  their  own  history,  but  they  do  not  make  it  just  as 
they  please;  they  do  not  make  it  under  circumstances  chosen 
by  themselves,  but  under  circumstances  directly  encountered, 
given  and  transmitted  from  the  past.  The  tradition  of  all  the 
dead  generations  weighs  like  a  nightmare  on  the  brain  of  the 
living." 

The  Napoleonic  Empire 

To  understand  the  politics  of  the  mature  Hegel,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  meaning  of  liberalism — both  the  term 
and,  more  importantly,  the  underlying  concept — in  the  age 
of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  empire.  Liber- 
alism represented  a  middle  ground  between  reaction  and 
democracy,  between  right  and  left. 

Reactionaries  wanted  to  turn  the  calendar  back  to  before 
1789,  to  restore  monarchical  absolutism — backed  by  a  state 
church — which  would  suppress  all  political  and  religious  dis- 
sent. In  a  formal  sense,  democracy  meant  a  republic  with  a 
government  elected  on  the  basis  of  universal  male  suffrage. 
However,  democracy  also  had  a  strong  connotation  of  social 
leveling  shading  into  communism,  a  connotation  reinforced 
by  the  course  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  was  assumed  on 
all  points  of  the  political  spectrum  that  if  the  workers  and 
peasants  were  allowed  to  vote  in  a  government,  that  govern- 
ment would  take  from  the  rich  to  give  to  the  poor.  In  short, 
"democrat"  in  those  days  was  a  soft-core  term  for  "red." 

Liberalism  meant  support  for  a  constitutional  monarchy  in 
which  the  king  shared  power  with  a  parliament  representing 
men  of  property.  Liberals  generally  favored  religious  toler- 
ance, considerable  freedom  for  intellectual  discourse  and 
government  support  for  scientific  investigation  and  tech- 
nological progress.  They  opposed  the  legal  privileges  of 
the  nobility  and  advocated  equality  before  the  law  (but  not 


equality  in  making  the  laws).  In  short,  liberalism  represented 
the  interests  of  the  bourgeoisie  as  against  the  landed  nobility 
on  the  right  and  the  workers  and  peasants  on  the  left. 

Liberalism  in  this  sense  did  not  come  to  Germany 
through  revolution  or  even  internally  generated  reform  but 
through  military  conquest  from  without.  In  1807,  Napoleon 
defeated  the  Prussian  army  at  the  battle  of  Jena.  He  then 
occupied  western  and  southern  Germany,  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  reconstruct  along  the  lines  of  post-revolutionary 
France.  In  a  letter  of  instruction  to  his  younger  brother 
Jerome,  whom  he  had  installed  as  king  of  a  newly  created 
western  German  state,  Napoleon  wrote: 

"What  German  opinion  impatiently  demands  is  that  men  of  no 
rank,  but  of  marked  ability,  shall  have  an  equal  claim  upon 
your  favour  and  your  employment;  and  that  every  trace  of 
serfdom,  or  of  a  feudal  hierarchy  between  the  sovereign  and 
the  lowest  class  of  his  subjects,  shall  be  done  away  with.  The 
benefits  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  public  trial,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  juries  will  be  the  leading  features  of  your  govern- 
ment.... What  people  will  want  to  return  under  the  arbitrary 
Prussian  rule,  once  it  has  tasted  the  benefits  of  a  wise  and  lib- 
era! administration?" 

—  quoted  in  George  Rude,  Revolutionary  Europe 
1783-1815  {1964) 
When  Napoleon  wrote  of  winning  over  German  opinion, 
he  did  not,  of  course,  mean  the  opinion  of  workers  and  peas- 
ants but  that  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  its  intellectual  represen- 
tatives, like  Hegel.  And  to  a  large  extent  he  succeeded  in 
doing  so,  at  least  initially.  A  few  years  earlier,  the  great  Ger- 
man composer  Beethoven  dedicated  his  Third  Symphony,  the 
Eroica,  to  Napoleon,  although  he  soon  became  disillusioned 
with  the  liberal  emperor.  Beethoven  was  more  radical  and 
idealistic  than  Hegel,  who  remained  a  loyal  supporter  of 
Napoleon  to  the  end,  and  even  after  the  end.  Hegel  edited  a 
pro-French  newspaper  under  the  Napoleonic  occupation  and 
then  became  head  of  a  prestigious  gymnasium,  equivalent 
to  an  elite  prep  school  like  Eton  in  England  or  Andover  in 
the  U.S. 

Not  all  of  Germany  was  incorporated  into  the  Napoleonic 
empire.  The  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  while  stripped  of  its  west- 
ern provinces,  remained  an  independent  state  in  northeastern 
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Germany,  then  a  relatively  economically  backward  region. 
This  proved  to  be  unfortunate,  not  only  for  Napoleon  but 
for  the  future  course  of  world  history,  in  other  words,  for  us 
as  well. 

Liberalism  and  Absolutism  in  Prussia 

The  defeat  at  Jena  had  a  traumatic  effect  on  the  Prussian 
ruling  class,  the  so-called  Junkers.  Dominant  elements 
among  them  recognized  they  would  have  to  reform  and  mod- 
ernize the  Prussian  state  if  it  was  to  survive  in  the  Europe  of 
Napoleon.  One  of  the  leading  reformers,  Prince  Hardenberg, 
who  later  became  Hegel's  patron,  wrote  in  1807: 

'The  illusion  that  one  can  resist  the  revolution  most  surely  by 
holding  fast  to  the  old  and  by  vigorously  persecuting  the  prin- 
ciples that  hold  sway  in  such  times  has  in  fact  resulted  in  pro- 
ducing the  revolution  and  in  giving  it  a  steadily  expanding 
influence.  The  authority  of  those  principles  is  so  great,  they 
are  so  generally  acknowledged  and  promulgated,  that  the  state 
that  does  not  adopt  them  shall  be  faced  either  with  accepting 
them  forcibly,  or  with  its  own  downfall." 

—  quoted  in  Jacques  D'Hondt,  Hegel  in  His  Time 
(1988) 

The  so-called  "era  of  reforms"  did  not  change  the  class 
nature  of  the  Prussian  state.  It  remained  an  absolutist  mon- 
archy dominated  by  the  Junker  nobility.  But  the  Prussian 
state  acquired  a  liberal  fagade  which  was  most  visible  in  the 
sphere  of  education  and  intellectual  life.  State-funded  public 
schools  were  provided  at  nominal  fees  for  all  young  males, 
both  Protestant  and  Catholic.  This  engendered  in  the  educa- 
tional system  a  climate  of  religious  tolerance  and  respect  for 
intellectual  discourse. 

Following  Napoleon's  downfall  in  1815,  Hegel  sought  to 
preserve  and  cautiously  extend  the  liberal  reforms  and  intel- 
lectual climate  engendered  by  the  French  occupation.  He 
denounced  reactionary  attempts  to  restore  the  institutions 
and  conditions  of  the  old  Germany: 

"We  must  oppose  this  mood  which  always  uselessly  misses 
the  past  and  yearns  for  it.  That  which  is  old  is  not  to  be 
deemed  excellent  just  because  it  is  old,  and  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  useful  and  meaningful  under  the  different  circumstances, 
it  does  not  follow  that  its  preservation  is  commendable  under 
changed  conditions — quite  the  contrary....  The  world  has 
given  birth  to  a  great  epoch." 

—  quoted  in  Shlomo  Avineri,  Hegel's  Theory  of  the 
Modern  State  (1972) 

In  1818,  Hegel  accepted  an  invitation  by  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment to  become  head  of  the  philosophy  department  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  the  most  prestigious  academic  institu- 
tion in  Germany.  In  1830,  he  was  elevated  to  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity. He  was  thus  very  much  an  establishment  intellectual. 
It  has  become  common  to  maintain  that  Hegel  in  his  last 
years  idealized  the  Prussian  state  as  the  very  embodiment  of 
reason  in  the  Europe  of  his  day.  This  is  a  distortion  or,  at  any 
rate,  an  oversimplification  of  Hegel's  views,  one  which  Marx 
carefully  avoided  in  criticizing  Hegel. 

Hegel  believed  that  the  Prussian  state  could  organically 
evolve  into  one  fully  representing  the  principles  of  reason,  not 
that  it  actually  did  so.  His  principal  work  of  political  philos- 
ophy, the  Philosophy  of  Right,  which  was  written  in  this 
period,  is  implicitly  critical  of  the  Prussian  state  from  a  lib- 
eral standpoint.  It  advocated  a  parliamentary-type  body  rep- 
resenting public  opinion,  which  did  not  then  exist  in  Prussia. 
It  advocated  civil  rights  for  Jews,  rights  which  did  not  then 
exist  in  Prussia.  It  advocated  official  tolerance  for  those 
Christian  sects  such  as  the  Quakers  and  Anabaptists  whose 
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Europe  in  1811:  Napoleonic  Empire  reorganized  west- 
ern and  southern  Germany  on  a  bourgeois-liberal 
basis,  removing  vestiges  of  the  old  feudal  order. 

members  opposed  in  principle  serving  in  the  Prussian  army. 

In  short,  Hegel  was  a  liberal  by  the  standards  of  the  Ger- 
many of  his  day.  Furthermore,  the  policies  of  the  Prussian 
government  in  the  1820s,  especially  in  education  and  intel- 
lectual life,  were  relatively  liberal  amid  the  extremely  reac- 
tionary conditions  of  post-Napoleonic  Europe.  I  am  em- 
phasizing this  because  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the 
subsequent  divisions  and  breakup  of  the  Hegelian  school 
after  Hegel's  death.  Had  Hegel  been  a  reactionary  supporter 
of  monarchical  absolutism  and  Christian  orthodoxy,  how 
could  a  significant  current  of  his  followers  have  become  rad- 
ical democrats,  atheists  and  even  communists? 

There  have  been  more  than  a  few  historical  conjunctures 
over  the  past  200  years  in  which  young  liberal  intellectuals 
have  been  propelled  toward  the  radical  left.  The  1960s  in  the 
U.S.  was  such  a  conjuncture.  Most  of  the  older  comrades  in 
this  room,  myself  included,  began  their  political  activism  as 
liberals.  On  the  other  hand,  I  suspect  very  few  of  you,  if  any- 
one, first  became  involved  in  politics  as  a  flag-waving  Amer- 
ican patriot,  a  hardline  racist  or  a  religious  fundamentalist. 

Hegel's  Philosophy 

Hegel  has  a  well-deserved  reputation  for  being  the  most 
tortuously  obscure,  the  most  impossibly  difficult  to  under- 
stand of  any  major  thinker.  Key  terms  in  his  philosophical 
system — spirit,  reason,  reality,  existence — are  invested  with 
a  meaning  very  different  not  only  from  our  understanding 
of  them  but  also  from  the  understanding  of  other  German 
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philosophers  in  his  own  lifetime.  After  Hegel's  major  work, 
The  Phenomenology  of  Spirit,  was  published  in  1807,  the 
German  philosopher  Schelling,  his  friend  since  their  univer- 
sity days,  complained  in  a  letter  to  Hegel  that  the  book  made 
no  sense  to  him.  So  if  you've  tried  reading  Hegel  and  given 
it  up  as  hopeless,  you  have  a  lot  of  company. 

There's  another  reason  that  Hegel  is  difficult  for  us  to 
understand  that  has  as  much  to  do  with  us  as  with  Hegel. 
When  we  consider  the  concept  of  god  and  religious  ideas,  we 
naturally  have  in  mind  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition.  In  this 
tradition,  god  is  an  all-powerful  supernatural  patriarch.  God 
gives  Moses  the  Ten  Commandments  on  Mount  Sinai;  he 
destroys  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  to  punish  the  sinfulness  of 
their  inhabitants.  God  is  the  big  boss,  the  top  honcho.  As  they 
say  in  the  mafia,  //  capo  di  tutti  cappi,  the  boss  of  all  bosses. 

But  Hegel's  god  is  not  the  great  mafia  don  in  the  sky.  His 
conceptual  framework  was  rooted  in  ancient  Greek  philoso- 
phy. In  a  sense,  he  was  the  last  of  the  ancient  Greek  philoso- 
phers and  was  regarded  by  his  followers  as  the  Aristotle  of 
the  modem  age.  It's  no  accident  that  as  a  young  Hegelian 
philosopher,  Marx  chose  to  write  his  doctoral  dissertation 
comparing  two  schools  of  ancient  Greek  philosophy. 

In  ancient  Greek  philosophy,  the  line  between  the  profane 
and  the  divine  is  not  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatu- 
ral but  between  the  ephemeral  and  the  eternal.  The  human 
body  is  regarded  as  profane  because  it  is  subject  to  decay  and 
death.  Mathemafics,  on  the  other  hand,  is  divine  because  it 
embodies  eternal  and  unchanging  truths.  The  square  root  of 
four  is  always  two,  from  the  beginning  of  time  to  the  end  of 
time.  Similarly,  the  value  of  pi  as  the  ratio  of  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  to  its  diameter  is  unchanging.  Thus,  for 
Plato,  Aristotle  and  their  followers  the  study  of  mathematics 
is  divine  not  because  it  endows  one  with  magical  powers  but 
because  one  thereby  acquires  knowledge  of  that  which  is 
eternal  and  unchanging.  The  same  is  true  for  philosophy  and 
also  astronomy,  since  the  ancient  Greeks  believed  that  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  fixed  in  space. 

Hegel's  conceptions  are  rooted  in  ancient  Greek  philoso- 
phy, especially  neo-Platonism,  and  also  in  certain  currents  of 
Christian  mysticism.  A  key  element  of  this  tradition  is  that 
god  exists  through  man,  through  his  consciousness  and  faith, 
not  outside  and  independently  of  man.  Thus  the  medieval 
German  mystic  Meister  Eckhart  wrote:  "The  eye  with  which 
God  sees  me,  is  the  eye  with  which  I  see  Him,  my  eye  and 
His  eye  are  one....  If  God  were  not,  I  should  not  be,  and  if  I 
were  not.  He  too  would  not  be"  (quoted  in  J.N.  Findlay, 
Hegel:  A  Re -Examination  [1958]). 

For  Hegel,  god — which  he  prefers  to  call  "the  abso- 
lute"— is  not  a  supernatural  entity  but  a  process  of  forma- 
tion. He  thus  gives  divinity  a  historical  character:  there  is  a 
single,  necessary  chain  of  development  from  the  primordial 
creation  of  matter  to  the  highest  level  of  human  conscious- 
ness attained  by  philosophy.  Nature  is  considered  to  be  a 
lower  phase  in  the  self-development  of  the  absolute,  with 
spirit  as  the  highest  phase.  Hegel  writes: 

"Nature  is  by  no  means  something  fixed  and  finished  for 
itself  which  could  also  exist  without  Spirit;  rather  does  it  first 
reach  its  aim  and  truth  in  Spirit.  Just  so  Spirit  on  its  part  is  not 
merely  something  abstractly  beyond  nature,  but  exists  truly 
and  shows  itself  to  be  Spirit,  insofar  as  it  contains  nature  as 
subjugated  in  itself." 

—  quoted  in  Hegel:  A  Re-Examination 
What  Hegel  means  by  "spirit"  are  those  intellectual  activ- 


ifies — art,  religion,  philosophy — by  which  man  appreciates 
and  seeks  to  comprehend  the  totality  of  existence. 

For  Hegel,  lower  levels  of  human  culture  and  civilization 
give  rise  to  higher  levels  marked  by  greater  knowledge  and 
spiritual  maturity.  This  process  culminates  in  what  Hegel 
terms  absolute  knowledge,  the  point  at  which  man  com- 
prehends the  entire  previous  course  of  nature  and  spirit. 
The  achievement  of  absolute  knowledge  by  man  is  at  the 
same  time  for  Hegel  the  achievement  of  god's  own  self- 
consciousness:  "God  is  only  God  if  he  knows  himself;  fur- 
thermore, his  knowing  himself  is  his  self-consciousness  in 
man  and  man's  knowledge  of  God  which  leads  to  man's 
knowledge  of  himself  in  God"  (quoted  in  Nicholas  Lob- 
kowicz.  Theory  and  Practice:  History  of  a  Concept  from 
Aristotle  to  Marx  [1967]). 

Hegel  is  not  only  tortuously  obscure  but  is  regarded  as  a 
very  humorless  guy.  Well,  Voltaire  he  ain't.  Nonetheless,  he 
seems  to  have  had  a  bit  of  a  sense  of  humor  and  even  a 
capacity  to  make  light  of  his  own  ideas.  On  one  occasion, 
he  concluded  a  lecture  to  his  students  with  these  words: 
"A  new  epoch  has  arisen  in  the  world.  Finite  self-consciousness 
has  ceased  to  be  finite;  and  in  this  way  absolute  self- 
consciousness  has,  on  the  other  hand,  attained  to  the  reality 
which  it  lacked  before.  This  is  the  whole  history  of  the  world 
up  to  the  present  time....  I  bid  you  a  most  hearty  farewell." 
—  quoted  in  Robert  C.  Tucker,  Philosophy  and  Myth 
in  Karl  Marx  (1972) 
So  what  are  we  to  make  of  it  all?  In  a  sense,  Hegel's  con- 
cept of  spirit  is  an  idealization  and  generalization  of  human 
intellectual  and  cultural  acfivity.  A  composer  might  think  of 
a  new  piece  of  music  before  he  writes  the  notes  on  paper  or 
plays  it  on  a  piano.  Beethoven  was  composing  great  music 
when  he  was  totally  deaf  and  couldn't  hear  it  played  on 
instruments  the  way  other  people  heard  it.  A  poet  might 
compose  a  poem  in  his  head  before  he  writes  it  down  on 
paper  or  recites  it  aloud.  A  computer  programmer  might  have 
a  new  program  in  mind  before  he  sits  down  at  a  keyboard  and 
transforms  it  into  electrical  impulses.  In  intellectual  activity, 
ideas  often  precede  and  determine  their  material  and  public 
manifestations. 

For  Hegel,  man — in  the  natural,  biological  sense — is  to 
thought  what  a  piano  is  to  music:  man  exists  so  that  thinking 
can  exist.  For  materialists,  it's  the  other  way  around:  think- 
ing exists  so  that  man  can  exist  and  survive.  And  let's  not  be 
human  chauvinists  about  this.  Thinking  exists  also  so  that 
wolves  and  cats  can  exist.  Take  my  cat  Bubula,  for  example. 
She  thinks  so  that  she  can  catch  birds  and  swipe  my  lunch 
meat  when  I'm  not  looking.  She  does  not  catch  birds  and 
swipe  my  lunch  in  order  to  contemplate  the  world  spirit.  In 
fact,  she  doesn't  think  much  about  the  world  spirit  at  all 
since  she  can  neither  eat  it  nor  play  with  it. 

Does  History  Have  a  Conscious  Aim? 

A  modern  student  of  Hegel,  J.  N.  Findlay,  accurately  de- 
fined his  philosophy  as  teleological  idealism: 

"He  employs  throughout  the  Aristotelian  notion  of  teleology 
or  final  causation,  and  he  holds  Mind  or  Spirit  to  be  the  final 
form,  the  goal  or  'truth'  of  all  our  notions  and  the  world.... 
Hegel's  thoroughgoing  teleology  means,  further,  that  nothing 
whatever  in  the  world  or  our  thought  can  have  any  meaning  or 
function  but  to  serve  as  a  condition  for  the  activities  of  self- 
conscious  Spirit." 

Teleological  idealism  ascribes  to  nature  and/or  history  a 
purpose  or  goal  of  its  own.  Much  human  activity,  especially 
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Battle  of  Leipzig,  1813:  Napoleon's  defeat  by  the  Russian  and  Prussian  armies  ushered  in  a  period  of  reaction 
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labor,  is  teleological.  What  people  do  and  the  order  in  which 
they  do  it  is  often  determined  by  what  they  want  in  the  future. 
Before  a  carpenter  builds  a  wooden  table,  he  has  a  plan  on  a 
blueprint  or  a  computer  disc  for  what  that  table  will  be  like. 
How  he  selects  the  wood,  measures  the  wood,  cuts  the  wood, 
treats  the  wood  is  determined  by  the  desired  end-product.  If 
the  table  is  to  be  three  feet  high,  he'll  cut  the  legs  three  feet 
in  length,  not  two  feet  or  four  feet. 

Human  activity — whether  individual  or  collective — can 
be  teleological  because  men  have  a  consciousness  which 
enables  them  to  link  what  they  want  in  the  future  to  what 
they  do  in  the  present  and  in  the  intervening  period.  But 
nature  and  history  do  not  have  the  conscious  capacity  to 
plan  and  determine  their  own  futures.  In  The  German  Ideol- 
ogy, Marx  and  Engels  scathingly  criticized  teleological 
idealists,  for  whom 

"later  history  is  made  the  goal  of  earlier  history,  e.g.,  the  goal 
ascribed  to  the  discovery  of  America  is  to  further  the  eruption 
of  the  French  Revolution.  Thereby  history  receives  its  own 
special  goals  and  becomes  'a  person  ranking  with  other  per- 
sons' (to  wit:  'self-consciousness,  criticism,  the  unique,'  etc.), 
while  what  is  designated  with  the  words  'destiny,'  'goal,' 
'germ,'  or  'idea'  of  earlier  history  is  nothing  more  than  an 
abstraction  from  later  history,  from  the  active  influence  which 
earlier  history  exercises  on  later  history." 
Since  Marx  rejected  and  opposed  teleological  idealism, 
why  then  are  Hegel's  philosophical  conceptions  an  important 
constituent  element  of  Marxism?  Centrally  because  Hegel 
was  the  first  major  thinker  to  maintain  that  human  nature  was 
social  nature  and  that  it  therefore  changed  and  evolved 
through  the  historical  development  of  civilization.  He 
rejected  and  opposed  the  prevailing  Enlightenment  view  that 
human  behavior  was  governed  by  unchanging  biological 
needs  and  impulses  such  as  the  instinct  for  self-preservation. 
Similarly,  he  rejected  and  opposed  the  conception  of  society 


as  a  collection  of  atomized  individuals  whose  behavior  could 
be  understood  independently  of  their  historically  given  cul- 
ture. Here  is  the  crux  of  Hegel's  criticism  of  Enlightenment 
thought  in  this  regard: 

"If  one  thinks  away  everything  that  might  even  remotely  be 
regarded  as  particular  or  evanescent,  such  as  what  pertains  to 
particular  mores,  history,  culture  or  even  the  state,  then  all  that 
remains  is  man  imagined  as  in  the  state  of  nature  or  else  the 
pure  abstraction  of  man  with  only  his  essential  possibilities 
left.  One  can  now  discover  what  is  necessary  in  man  merely 
by  looking  at  this  abstract  image." 

—  quoted  in  Lewis  P.  Hinchman,  Hegel's  Critique  of 
the  Enlightenment  (1984) 
In  his  "Theses  on  Feuerbach" — as  we  shall  see,  Feuerbach 
was  a  throwback  to  Enlightenment  naturalism — Marx  makes 
exactly  the  same  point:  "The  essence  of  man  is  no  abstrac- 
tion inherent  in  each  single  individual.  In  its  reality  it  is  the 
ensemble  of  the  social  relations." 

One  of  the  most  influential  doctrines  of  the  last  period  of 
the  Enlightenment  was  utilitarianism,  developed  by  the  Eng- 
lishman Jeremy  Bentham.  This  doctrine  held  that  the  behav- 
ior of  all  men  was  motivated  by  the  desire  either  to  obtain 
pleasure  or  avoid  pain.  Hegel  regarded  utilitarianism  as  an 
empty  and  trivial  truism,  since  what  is  pleasurable  and  pain- 
ful for  members  of  a  given  culture  at  a  certain  level  of  histor- 
ical development  is  different  than  for  members  of  another 
culture  at  a  different  level  of  development.  Greenland  Eski- 
mos and  German  philosophy  students  both  strive  to  attain 
pleasure  and  avoid  pain.  But  Eskimos  would  find  reading 
Hegel  quite  painful  and  German  philosophy  students  are 
unlikely  to  take  much  pleasure  in  eating  walrus  blubber. 

Hegel  was  the  first  major  thinker  to  maintain  that  how  men 
think  and  act  is  primarily  governed  by  their  own  self-created 
culture  and  not  by  natural  law.  As  Marx  wrote  in  one  of  his 
then-unpublished  early  works,  Economic  and  Philosophic 
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Manuscripts  of  1844,  "Hegel  conceives  the  self-creation  of 
man  as  a  process ....  He  thus  grasps  the  essence  of  labour  and 
comprehends  objective  man — true,  because  real  man — as  the 
outcome  of  man's  own  labour."  However,  he  then  adds  the 
important  qualification:  "The  only  labour  which  Hegel 
knows  and  recognises  is  abstractly  mental  labour" — that  is, 
art,  religion,  philosophy. 

The  materialist  understanding  of  the  "self-creation  of 
man"  through  labor  is  clearly  and  succinctly  stated  by  Marx 
and  Engels  in  The  German  Ideology: 

"History  is  nothing  but  the  succession  of  the  separate  genera- 
tions, each  of  which  uses  the  materials,  the  capital  funds,  the 
productive  forces  handed  down  to  it  by  all  preceding  genera- 
tions, and  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  continues  the  traditional 
activity  in  completely  changed  circumstances  and,  on  the 
other,  modifies  the  old  circumstances  with  a  completely 
changed  activity." 

Hegel:  Reason  and  Reality 

Central  to  Hegel's  political  philosophy  is  the  view  that  the 
actual  course  of  history  is  governed  by  the  self-development 
of  the  "world  spirit."  He  writes:  "A  people  has  the  constitu- 
tion which  corresponds  to  the  consciousness  which  the  world 
spirit  realizes  in  that  people."  During  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
Hegel  asserted: 

"Through  consciousness  spirit  intervenes  in  the  way  the  world 
is  ruled.  This  is  its  infinite  tool — then  there  are  bayonets,  can- 
non, bodies.  But  the  banner  [of  philosophy]  and  the  soul  of  its 
commander  is  spirit.  Neither  bayonets,  nor  money,  neither  this 
trick  nor  that,  are  the  ruler.  They  are  necessary  like  the  cogs 
and  wheels  in  a  clock,  but  their  soul  is  time  and  spirit  that 
subordinates  matter  to  its  laws." 

—  quoted  in  Avineri,  Hegel's  Theory  of  the 
Modern  State 

Hegel's  most  famous  aphorism  is  "what  is  rational  is  real 
and  what  is  real  is  rational."  This  is  not  only  ambiguous,  but 
its  two  parts  are  implicitly  contradictory.  If  what  is  rational 
is  real,  then  what  is  not  rational  is  fated  to  disappear.  But  if 
what  is  real  is  rational,  then  the  world  as  it  currently  exists  is 
by  definition  rational.  Furthermore,  world  history  is  sub- 
ject to  major  reversals.  If  Napoleon's  victory  over  the  Prus- 
sian army  in  the  battle  of  Jena  represented  the  progress  of 
reason  in  history,  as  Hegel  maintained  at  the  time,  then  how 


could  the  victory  of  the  Prussian  army  over  Napoleon  six 
years  later  at  the  battle  of  Leipzig  also  represent  the  progress 
of  reason? 

Hegel,  however,  did  not  regard  the  march  of  reason  in  his- 
tory like  it  was  the  Prussian  army  on  parade,  one  measured 
step  forward  after  another.  He  allowed  that  there  may  be 
periods  in  which  reason  is  thrown  into  a  retreat,  as  well 
as  sideways  marches  and  a  good  deal  of  meaningless  shuf- 
fling around.  Here  Hegel's  terminology  becomes  very  con- 
fusing because  he  distinguishes  "reality"  from  "existence," 
the  German  words  being  wirklichkeit  and  dassein  respec- 
tively. Reality  is  that  which  conforms  to  reason,  while  exis- 
tence is  merely  that  which  happens  to  exist.  As  Hegel  puts  it: 
"All  else,  apart  from  this  actuality  established  through  the 
working  of  the  concept  itself,  is  ephemeral  existence,  exter- 
nal contingency,  opinion,  unsubstantiated  appearance,  fal- 
sity, illusion  and  so  forth"  {Philosophy  of  Right). 

Since  I  was  initially  scheduled  to  give  this  educational 
first  in  Chicago,  where  some  of  the  older  comrades  are  into 
playground  basketball,  I  figured  I'd  use  playground  basket- 
ball to  explain  the  difference  between  reality  and  existence 
in  the  Hegelian  sense.  Say  you're  playing  and  the  ball  is 
kicked  out  of  bounds  and  is  picked  up  by  a  12-year-old  kid. 
He  wants  to  play.  He  does  his  Michael  Jordan  imitation.  He 
fakes  left,  he  fakes  right,  he  drives  to  the  hoop.  If  Hegel 
were  watching  this,  he'd  say:  "This  is  not  a  real  basketball 
player  but  merely  the  unsubstantiated  appearance  of  a  bas- 
ketball player."  But  let's  say  the  kid  hits  a  couple  of  outside 
jump  shots.  Then  you'll  say,  "Hey,  this  kid's  for  real.  Let 
him  play." 

So  that's  the  problem.  How  do  you  know  what's  really 
real  and  what's  merely  existent?  In  a  war  between  two 
major  states,  how  do  you  know  which  side  represents  the 
progressive  development  of  the  world  spirit  and  which  is  a 
dead  remnant  of  the  past?  Here  Hegel  cops  out  with  the 
most  famous  metaphor  in  philosophical  literature: 

"One  word  more  about  giving  instructions  as  to  what  the 
world  ought  to  be.  Philosophy  in  any  case  always  comes  on 
the  scene  too  late  to  give  it.  As  the  thought  of  the  world,  it 
appears  only  when  actuality  is  already  there  cut  and  dried 
after  its  process  of  formation  has  been  completed....  When 
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philosophy  paints  its  grey  in  grey,  then  has  a  shape  of  life 
grown  old.  By  philosophy's  grey  in  grey  it  cannot  be  rejuve- 
nated but  only  understood.  The  owl  of  Minerva  spreads  its 
wings  only  with  the  falling  of  the  dusk." 
—  Philosophy  of  Right 
Minerva  is  the  ancient  Roman  goddess  of  wisdom  and 
the  owl  was  her  symbol.  So  what  Hegel  is  saying  is  that 
the  progress  of  reason  in  the  world  can  be  judged  only  in 
hindsight. 

This  political  stance,  which  Hegel  adopted  in  the  1820s, 
was  possible  only  because  that  was  a  period  of  reactionary 
stabilization  throughout  Europe.  There  were  no  major  wars, 
no  revolutions,  no  serious  threats  of  revolution.  In  Germany 
there  weren't  even  any  significant  social  or  political  con- 
flicts. Minerva's  owl  could  thus  muse  about  the  past  in  peace 
and  tranquility. 

But  let's  say  that  in  1825  a  popular  revolution  in  France 
overthrew  the  Bourbon  monarchy,  and  revolutionary  France 
then  went  to  war  with  Prussia.  The  head  of  the  philosophy 
department  of  the  University  of  Berlin  could  hardly  say, 
"I'm  neutral.  I'll  wait  for  the  outcome,  think  about  it  a  while 
and  then  determine  which  combatant  embodied  the  world 
spirit."  Hegel's  above-the-battle  political  posture  was  unten- 
able except  in  the  historical  short  term.  Thus,  within  a 
decade  of  his  death  in  1831  his  followers  broke  up  into 
increasingly  hostile  factions. 

Emergence  of  the  Hegelian  Left 

The  break  first  came  on  the  religious  front.  Hegel  consid- 
ered himself  to  be  a  devout  Christian  of  the  Lutheran  per- 
suasion. He  maintained  that  religion  expressed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  symbol  and  metaphor  the  same  truths  which 
philosophy  expressed  in  the  language  of  logic.  He  believed 
that  Jesus  Christ  represented  that  point  in  history  when  man 
became  aware  of  his  own  divine  nature.  However,  Hegel's 
philosophy  was  not  really  compatible  with  Christian  ortho- 
doxy. As  a  modern  scholar,  Nicholas  Lobkowicz,  put  it  in 
his  Theory  and  Practice,  Hegel  claimed  "that  man  has 
become  capable  of  Knowledge  in  the  most  far-reaching  and 
daring  sense,  that  is,  of  an  Absolute  Knowledge  ascribed  by 
Christianity  to  God  alone." 

Even  during  his  lifetime,  Hegel's  views  were  attacked  as 
heretical  by  religious  fundamentalists — the  so-called  pietists 
in  Germany — and  these  attacks  escalated  after  his  death.  At 
the  same  time,  some  of  Hegel's  followers  argued  after  his 
death  that  his  philosophy  transcended  Christianity.  In  1835, 
David  Strauss  published  The  Life  of  Jesus,  in  which  he  main- 
tained that  Jesus  was  a  mythological  figure  created  by  the 
Hebrew  people,  similar  to  other  religious-mythological  fig- 
ures. More  fundamentally,  Strauss  argued  that  the  world 
spirit  operated  through  humanity  as  a  whole  and  not  merely 
through  those  who  embraced  Christ  as  savior.  "Is  not  the  idea 
of  the  unity  of  divine  and  human  natures  a  real  one  in  a  more 
lofty  sense,"  he  asked  rhetorically,  "when  I  regard  the  entire 
human  race  as  its  realization  than  if  I  select  one  man  as  its 
realization?" 

It  was  Strauss  who  first  used  the  terms  left,  center  and  right 
to  describe  the  divisions  within  the  Hegelian  school.  He  was 
referring  to  the  respective  attitudes  toward  Christianity,  not 
toward  the  Prussian  state.  But  since  Prussia  was  officially  a 
"Christian  state,"  repudiation  of  Christian  orthodoxy  neces- 
sarily had  political  implicafions.  Even  though  he  was  not 


at  all  a  political  radical,  Strauss  was  subjected  to  such  fierce 
denunciations  by  the  ecclesiastical  and  academic  establish- 
ment that  he  emigrated  to  Switzerland. 

While  Strauss  repudiated  Hegel's  Christianity  in  the  name 
of  his  philosophical  principles,  other  Hegelians  repudiated 
Hegel's  political  quietism,  symbolized  by  the  night-flying 
owl  of  Minerva.  In  1838,  August  von  Cieszkowski,  a  Polish 
count,  published  Prolegomena  zur  Historiosophie,  which 
translated  means  "A  Foreword  to  the  Wisdom  of  History." 
Cieszkowski  maintained  that  Hegel  was  wrong  and  inconsis- 
tent in  asserting  that  man  could  acquire  knowledge  only  of 
the  past  but  not  of  the  future.  By  studying  past  history  and 
current  developments,  Cieszkowski  claimed,  one  could  pro- 
ject the  future — not  in  specific  detail,  to  be  sure,  but  in  broad 
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outline.  Hence  men  could  and  should  actively  support  the 
progressive  development  of  the  world  spirit,  not  merely  con- 
template it  after  the  fact.  Thus  Cieszkowski  declared  that 
man  need  no  longer  be  a  "blind  instrument  either  of  chance 
or  of  necessity"  but  had  become  the  "conscious  master 
builder  of  his  own  freedom."  "Humanity,"  he  maintained, 
"has  become  mature  enough  to  make  its  own  determinations 
perfectly  identical  with  the  Divine  Plan  of  Providence" 
(quoted  in  Lobkowicz,  Theory  and  Practice). 

Cieszkowski  was  a  left  Hegelian  as  that  term  was  then 
used,  but  he  was  not  a  leftist  in  the  political  sense.  Like 
Hegel,  he  was  a  moderate  liberal  and  therefore  opposed  to 
democracy,  not  to  speak  of  social  revolution.  He  was  also  a 
Polish  nationalist.  The  belief  that  intellectuals  should 
involve  themselves  in  politics  in  order  to  realize  their  princi- 
ples and  ideals  is  not  inherently  leftist  or  even  liberal.  After 
all,  religious  fundamentalists  and  fascists,  too,  are  very  hos- 
tile to  the  existing  state  of  affairs  and  want  to  change  the 
world  in  accordance  with  their  ideals. 

Why  then  did  most  of  those  Hegelians  who  favored  polit- 
ical activism  rapidly  evolve  toward  the  left,  toward  radical 
democracy  and  even  communism?  Initially,  the  left  Hege- 
lians shared  Hegel's  liberal  polifical  outlook  and  respect  for 
the  Prussian  state.  In  1838,  Arnold  Ruge,  a  key  figure  in  this 
movement,  declared:  "If  the  state  contains  within  itself, 
as  does  Prussia,  a  reforming  principle,  then  there  is  neither 
the  necessity  nor  the  possibility  of  a  revolution"  (quoted 
in  David  McLellan,  The  Young  Hegelians  and  Karl  Marx 
[1969]).  This  statement  had  important  implications  for  the 
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Karl  Marx  first  entered 
the  political  stage  in  the 
early  1840s  as  editor  of 
the  bourgeois-liberal 
Rheinische  Zeitung,  a 
newspaper  "For  Politics, 
Trade  and  Industry." 
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future.  First,  it  implies  that  the  Prussian  state  needs  to  be 
reformed,  and  second,  that  if  it  proves  unreformable,  then 
revolution  is  both  necessary  and  possible. 

In  1 840,  the  old  king  died.  His  son  and  successor  was  a 
religious  fundamentalist  who  was  more  active  in  imposing 
his  monarchical  authority.  Thus  both  government  policy  and 
general  ideological  climate  moved  to  the  right.  Censorship 
was  tightened.  The  left  Hegelians  were  purged  from  their 
teaching  posts  in  the  universities;  even  the  moderate  Hege- 
lians lost  their  former  high  status  in  the  German  academic 
establishment.  This  academic  "red"  purge  directly  affected 
the  young  Marx,  whose  expectation  of  a  university  appoint- 
ment was  dashed. 

The  rightward  shift  in  political  conditions  adversely 
affected  not  only  the  left-Hegelian  intellectuals  but  also  the 
liberal  bourgeoisie,  which  was  strongest  in  the  Rhineland, 
then  the  most  economically  developed  region  of  Germany 
with  the  closest  cultural  affinities  to  France.  For  a  brief 
period,  the  left-Hegelian  intellectuals  became  spokesmen 
and  publicists  for  a  bourgeois-liberal  opposition.  The  main 
expression  of  this  collaboration  was  a  newspaper,  the 
Rheinische  Zeitung,  subtitled  "For  Politics,  Industry  and 
Commerce."  The  paper's  chief  financial  backer,  Ludolf 
Camphausen,  would  later  be  named  Prussian  prime  minister 
during  the  Revolution  of  1848. 

Marx:  From  Radical  Democrat  to  Communist 

Karl  Marx  first  enters  political  history  as  a  contributor, 
staff  writer  and  finally  editor  of  the  Rheinische  Zeitung  in 
the  early  1840s.  He  was  at  that  fime  in  the  political  main- 
stream of  the  Young  Hegelians,  being  a  radical  democrat  but 
not  a  communist.  There  was  a  circle  of  left  Hegelian  com- 
munists, centered  in  Berlin,  who  called  themselves  die 
Freien  (the  Free).  They  included,  among  others,  the  young 
Friedrich  Engels  and  a  young  Russian  nobleman,  Mikhail 
Bakunin.  Marx  rejected  the  communism  of  "die  Freien"  as 
theorefically  vacuous  and  given  to  empty  phrasemongering. 
In  a  letter  to  Arnold  Ruge,  he  joked  that  he  had  thrown  out 
more  contributions  by  them  than  had  the  government  cen- 


sor. Nonetheless,  the  views  that  Marx  did  publish  in  the 
Rheinische  Zeitung,  his  own  and  others,  proved  too  much 
for  the  Prussian  authorides  to  stomach,  and  the  paper  was 
officially  suppressed  in  early  1843. 

Unable  to  publish  his  views  in  Germany,  Marx  emigrated 
to  France  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  On  arriving  in  Paris,  he 
moved  into  a  kind  of  commune  for  German  radicals  which 
included  a  leader  of  the  Paris  branch  of  the  League  of  the  Just. 
Marx  attended  meetings  of  the  League  and  also  of  its  French 
counterparts.  This  experience  had  a  profound  effect  on  him, 
as  he  recorded  at  the  time  in  his  Economic  and  Philosophic 
Manuscripts  of  1844: 

"When  communist  artisans  associate  with  one  another,  theory, 
propaganda,  etc.  is  their  first  end.  But  at  the  same  time,  as  a 
result  of  this  association,  they  acquire  a  new  need — the  need 
for  society — and  what  appears  as  a  means  becomes  an  end.  In 
this  practical  process  the  most  splendid  results  are  to  be  ob- 
served whenever  French  socialist  workers  are  seen  together.... 
The  brotherhood  of  man  is  no  mere  phrase  with  them,  but  a  fact 
of  life,  and  the  nobility  of  man  shines  upon  us  from  their  work- 
hardened  bodies." 
In  late  1843,  Marx  declared  himself  in  favor  of  commu- 
nism and  proletarian  revolution.  There  are  two  points  I  want 
to  emphasize  in  this  regard.  First,  Marx's  transition  from  rad- 
ical democrat  to  communist  was  condidoned  by  his  actual 
encounter  with  a  communist  workers  movement  in  France;  it 
was  not  a  self-contained  intellectual  development.  Second, 
Marx's  theoretical  and  political  views  in  1843-44  were  very 
different — I  would  say  fundamentally  different — than  in 
1847.  In  the  first  period  he  still  operated  within  the  theoret- 
ical framework  of  Hegelian  philosophy  in  its  left  interpreta- 
don.  Communism  was  for  Marx  what  absolute  knowledge 
was  for  Hegel:  the  final  stage  in  the  self-development  of 
man's  intellectual  maturadon,  in  which  all  previous  contra- 
dictions are  resolved.  Thus  he  writes  in  his  1 844  Manuscripts 
that  communism  is 

"the  complete  return  of  man  to  himself  as  a  social  (i.e., 
human)  being — a  return  accomplished  consciously  and  em- 
bracing the  entire  wealth  of  previous  development.  This  com- 
munism, as  fully  developed  naturalism,  equals  humanism,  and 
as  fully  developed  humanism  equals  naturalism;  it  is  the  genu- 
ine resolution  of  the  conflict  between  man  and  nature  and 
between  man  and  man — the  true  resolution  of  the  strife 
between  existence  and  essence,  between  objectification  and 
self-confirmation,  between  freedom  and  necessity,  between 
the  individual  and  tlie  species.  Communism  is  the  riddle  of 
history  solved,  and  it  knows  itself  to  be  this  solution." 
Communism  is  here  presented  as  a  synthesis  of  certain 
abstract  categories,  such  as  existence  and  essence,  which 
were  regarded  as  antagonistic  in  Hegelian  and  earlier  philos- 
ophies. There  is  no  consideration  of  the  historical  and  eco- 
nomic preconditions  for  communism.  There  is  no  considera- 
tion of  the  actual  socioeconomic  structure  of  European 
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society,  its  class  divisions,  the  state  of  the  class  struggle,  the 
consciousness  of  the  proletariat  and  the  like.  Furthermore, 
the  notion  that  history  sets  men  riddles  to  solve  implies  that 
history  has  a  consciousness  of  its  own  ends,  a  view  that 
Marx  would  soon  totally  reject. 

Similarly,  Marx's  view  of  the  proletariat  in  this  period  is 
framed  by  a  left-Hegelian  outlook.  In  his  1844  "Contribution 
to  the  Critique  of  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Law:  Introduction," 
(Marx  and  Engels,  Collected  Works  Volume  3  [1975]),  he 
writes: 

"The  emancipation  of  the  German  is  the  emancipation  of  the 
human  being.  The  head  of  this  emancipation  is  philosophy,  its 
heart  is  the  proletariat.  Philosophy  cannot  be  made  a  reality 
without  the  abolition  of  the  proletariat,  the  proletariat  cannot 
be  abolished  without  philosophy  being  made  a  reality." 
The  proletariat  is  here  regarded  as  a  kind  of  ready-made 
instrument  to  realize  the  goals  set  for  mankind  in  Hegel's 
philosophy.  In  a  sense,  the  proletariat  is  for  Marx  at  this 
point  what  the  state  was  for  Hegel:  the  material  manifesta- 
tion of  reason  in  the  contemporary  world. 

The  Impact  of  Feuerbach 

In  the  development  of  Marx's  thought  toward  historical  or 
dialectical  materialism,  two  other  left  Hegelians  played 
crucial,  albeit  very  different,  roles:  Ludwig  Feuerbach  and 
Friedrich  Engels.  Prior  to  Feuerbach  all  Hegelians  accepted 
the  axiom  that  what  is  rational  is  real.  The  left  Hegelians 
maintained  that  since  the  Christian  church,  the  Prussian 
monarchical  state  and,  for  some,  the  capitalist  market  econ- 
omy were  not  rational,  these  institutions  were  soon  fated  to 
disappear. 

Feuerbach  challenged  the  central  premise  of  Hegel's  teleo- 
logical  idealism:  the  notion  that  the  self-development  of 
spirit  governs  the  actual  conditions  of  mankind.  He  argued 
that  Hegel's  spirit  is  simply  a  metaphysical  version  of  god, 
to  which  real  living  men  are  supposed  to  be  subordinate.  Men 
are  not  subordinate  to  thought  as  an  independent  entity,  said 
Feuerbach,  rather  thought  serves  the  interest  and  needs  of 
men:  "The  new  philosophy  deals  with  being  as  it  is  for  us, 
not  only  as  thinking,  but  as  really  existing  being....  It  is  the 
being  of  the  senses,  sight,  feeling  and  love"  (quoted  In  David 
McLellan,  The  Young  Hegelians  and  Karl  Marx  [1969]). 

Feuerbach's  general  worldview  is  essentially  similar  to 
that  of  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  though  there  was  no  direct 


influence.  Like  Rousseau,  Feuerbach  believed  that  man  is 
naturally  good  and  has  a  natural  affinity  with  other  members 
of  his  species.  Indeed,  the  term  "species"  is  central  to  Feuer- 
bach's conceptual  framework.  What  property  was  for  Rous- 
seau, religion  is  for  Feuerbach:  that  point  where  mankind 
turned  down  the  path  of  error  leading  to  all  the  wretched- 
ness and  evils  of  the  modem  world. 

In  Feuerbach's  view,  men  ascribe  to  a  supernatural  entity 
called  god  the  actual  and  potential  powers  which  they  them- 
selves possess.  Men  ascribe  to  an  otherworldly  place  called 
heaven  the  happiness  and  social  harmony  which  is  possible 
on  earth.  Feuerbach  advocated  what  he  called  the  "religion 
of  humanity."  He  called  on  all  men  to  give  up  their  illusion 
in  an  otherworldly  god  as  well  as  their  individual  egoism  and 
live  for  the  collective  well-being  of  the  human  species.  "Only 
community  constitutes  humanity,"  he  insisted,  "that  the  thou 
belongs  to  the  perfection  of  the  I,  that  men  are  required  to 
constitute  humanity"  (quoted  in  John  Edward  Toews,  Hege- 
lianism:  The  Path  Toward  Dialectical  Humanism,  1805-1841 
[1980]). 

Feuerbach  was  an  extremely  contradictory  thinker  in  that 
he  was  simultaneously  more  advanced  and  more  backward 
than  Hegel.  He  rejected  Hegel's  idealism  in  favor  of  a 
thoroughgoing  materialism.  But  in  doing  so,  he  also  rejected 
Hegel's  understanding  of  the  dialectical  development  of 
man's  social  nature.  Instead,  Feuerbach  reverted  to  a  crude 
version  of  Enlightenment  materialism  based  on  the  notion  of 
an  unchanging  human  nature. 

In  later  years,  Marx  would  point  to  both  the  progressive 
and  retrogressive  influence  of  Feuerbach  on  German  intellec- 
tual life.  In  the  1860s,  he  wrote  to  the  German  workers'  leader 
and  radical  J.  B.  Schweitzer:  "Compared  with  Hegel,  Feuer- 
bach is  certainly  poor.  Nevertheless  he  was  epoch-making 
after  Hegel  because  he  laid  stress  on  certain  points  which 
were  disagreeable  to  the  Christian  consciousness  but  impor- 
tant for  the  progress  of  criticism,  points  which  Hegel  had 
left  in  semi-obscurity"  (Marx  and  Engels,  Collected  Works 
Volume  20  [1984]).  However,  a  few  years  later  Marx  com- 
mented in  a  letter  to  Engels:  "The  gentlemen  in  Germany 
(with  the  exception  of  theological  reactionaries)  believe 
Hegel's  dialectic  to  be  a  'dead  dog.'  Feuerbach  has  much  on 
his  conscience  in  this  respect"  {Collected  Works  Volume  42 
[1987]). 
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The  difference  between  Marx's  dialectical  materialism  and 
Feuerbach's  naturalistic  materialism  is  clear  in  their  respec- 
tive views  of  religion.  Here  is  Marx's  justly  famous  position 
on  this  question: 

"Religious  distress  is  at  the  same  time  the  expression  of  real 
distress  and  also  the  protest  against  real  distress.  Religion  is 
the  sigh  of  the  oppressed  creature,  the  heart  of  a  heartless 
world,  just  as  it  is  the  spirit  of  spiritless  conditions.  It  is  the 
opium  of  the  people. 

"To  abolish  religion  as  the  illusory  happiness  of  the  people  is 
to  demand  their  real  happiness.  The  demand  to  give  up  illu- 
sions about  the  existing  state  of  affairs  is  the  demand  to  give  up 
a  state  of  affairs  which  needs  illusions." 

—  "Contribution  to  the  Critique  of  Hegel's  Philosophy 
of  Law:  Introduction" 
The  key  phrase  here  is  a  "state  of  affairs  which  needs 
illusions."  For  Feuerbach  and  the  entire  tradition  of  Enlight- 
enment rationalism,  there  are  no  conditions  which  need 
illusions.  Illusions  are  deemed  always  and  everywhere 
unnecessary  and  harmful,  and  can  always  be  dispelled  by 
scientific  evidence  and  rational  argument. 

Marx  understood  that  life,  alas,  is  not  so  simple.  Religion 
is  what  Engels  later  called  false  consciousness.  False  con- 
sciousness is  a  distortion  or  denial  of  objective  reality  neces- 
sarily conditioned  by  a  given  stage  of  social  development. 
All  ruling  classes  operate  with  some  form  of  false  con- 
sciousness. Thus  slaveowners  in  the  American  South  be- 
lieved that  blacks  were  innately  inferior  to  whites.  And  they 
had  to  believe  that  in  order  to  own  and  operate  their  slave 
plantations.  White  slaveowners  could  no  more  be  convinced 
of  racial  equality  through  rational  argument  than  they  could 
be  convinced  to  emancipate  their  slaves  and  devote  their 
own  lives  to  the  well-being  of  humanity.  Therein  lay  the 
basic  fallacy  of  a  "religion  of  humanity"  which  would  be 
embraced  by  the  oppressors  as  well  as  the  oppressed,  the 
exploiters  as  well  as  the  exploited. 

Marx's  Early  View  of  the  Proletariat 

Feuerbach's  influence  on  Marx  was  partial  and  transient. 
But  in  1845  Marx  entered  into  a  political  and  intellectual 
partnership  with  Friedrich  Engels  which  would  last  for  four 
decades  and  alter  the  course  of  world  history.  As  previously 


noted,  Engels  was  initially  part  of  "the  Free,"  a  coterie  of 
extreme  left-Hegelian  radicals.  Like  Marx,  his  political  and 
theoretical  views  underwent  a  significant  change  when  he 
was  forced  to  leave  the  hothouse  atmosphere  of  German 
academia  and  confront  the  real  world  of  the  class  struggle.  In 
1843,  Engels  was  sent  by  his  father  to  learn  the  family  busi- 
ness in  a  textile  factory  in  Manchester,  England.  He  thus 
acquired  firsthand  experience  of  an  advanced  industrial  cap- 
italist economy  and  of  a  mass  movement  of  the  industrial  as 
well  as  artisan  proletariat,  the  British  Chartist  movement. 

It  was  Engels  who  introduced  Marx  to  the  importance  of 
bourgeois  economic  theory  (mainly  British)  in  understand- 
ing the  class  structure  of  modern  Europe  and  the  struggle 
between  labor  and  capital.  However,  I  want  to  discuss 
another  aspect  of  Engels'  contribution  to  the  development  of 
scientific  socialism  because  it  is  not  generally  recognized.  As 
I've  already  indicated,  upon  becoming  a  communist  Marx 
still  viewed  the  proletariat  through  the  prism  of  left-Hegelian 
idealism.  In  his  first  published  work  as  a  communist,  the 
"Introduction"  to  his  critique  of  Hegel's  philosophy  of  law, 
he  described  the  proletariat  as 

"a  class  with  radical  chains,  a  class  of  civil  society  which  is 
not  a  class  of  civil  society,  an  estate  which  is  the  dissolution  of 
all  estates,  a  sphere  which  has  a  universal  character  by  its 
universal  suffering  and  claims  no  particular  right  because  no 
particular  wrong  but  wrong  generally  is  perpetrated  against 
it... which  does  not  stand  in  any  one-sided  antithesis  to  the 
consequences  but  in  all-round  antithesis  to  the  premises  of  the 
German  state;  a  sphere,  finally,  which  cannot  emancipate  itself 
without  emancipating  itself  from  all  other  spheres  of  society 
and  thereby  emancipating  all  other  spheres  of  society." 
Here  the  revolutionary  role  ascribed  to  the  proletariat  is 
presented  entirely  in  negative  terms,  as  the  antithesis  of  exist- 
ing society.  Such  a  view  was  by  no  means  unique  to  Marx  but 
was  then  current  in  the  left  wing  of  the  Hegelian  left.  For 
example,  Edgar  Bauer,  a  leading  figure  in  "the  Free,"  wrote 
at  that  time  that  the  "poor,  working  and  laboring  classes  of 
humanity"  were  destined  to  "destroy  the  present  condition  of 
the  world"  and  "establish  a  new  form  of  life"  (quoted  in 
Nicholas  Lobkowicz,  Theory  and  Practice:  History  of  a  Con- 
cept from  Aristotle  to  Marx  [1967]).  For  Marx  at  this  point, 
just  as  for  Edgar  Bauer,  there  was  no  consideration  of  the 
objective  condition  of  the  proletariat  in  Germany,  its  relative 
social  weight,  its  relation  to  other,  more  numerous  classes 
such  as  the  peasantry,  its  political  consciousness. 

In  fact,  the  term  "proletariat"  is  quite  ambiguous  as 
applied  to  Germany  in  the  1840s.  Only  a  minority  of  wage 
laborers  worked  in  factories.  The  majority  worked  in  small 
shops.  Many  owned  the  tools  of  their  trade  and  intended  to 
go  into  business  for  themselves.  Thus  aspiring  and  potential 
members  of  the  petty  bourgeoisie  made  up  a  sizable  propor- 
tion of  the  German  proletariat.  When  the  political  situation 
opened  up  for  a  time  during  the  Revolution  of  1848,  the  mass 
of  the  German  working  class  did  not  embrace  the  communist 
cause  but  rather  supported  economic  policies,  such  as  trade 
protectionism,  intended  to  arrest  industrialization  and  pre- 
serve a  small-scale  manufacturing  sector.  It  was  not  until  the 
1870s  that  the  socialist  program  acquired  mass  support 
among  the  German  proletariat. 

To  better  understand  why  Marx's  initial  attitude  toward  the 
proletariat  was  left-Hegelian,  not  materialist,  it  is  useful  to 
consider  a  contemporary  young  European  radical  intellec- 
tual, Alexander  Herzen,  the  founder  of  Russian  populism. 
Herzen,  then  living  in  St.  Petersburg,  read  Hegel  and  left 
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Hegelians  like  Cieszkowski.  He  dubbed  Hegelian  philosophy 
"the  algebra  of  revolution."  But  since  there  was  no  proletar- 
iat to  speak  of  in  Russia  at  the  time,  Herzen  assigned  to  the 
peasantry  the  revolutionary  role  of  overthrowing  the  tsarist 
autocracy  and,  on  the  morrow,  establishing  a  new  socialist 
society.  Had  a  left-Hegelian  intellectual  lived  in  the  Ameri- 
can South  of  the  time,  he  doubtless  would  have  seen  in  the 
black  slaves  the  force  destined  to  emancipate  not  only  them- 
selves but  all  of  humanity. 

All  leftist  radicals  who  adhered  to  or  were  influenced  by 
Hegelian  philosophy  sought  to  locate  that  social  group  which 
corresponded  to  the  "negation  of  existing  society."  However, 
the  fact  that  a  group  of  people  are  exploited  and  oppressed 
does  not  in  itself  imbue  them  with  the  capacity  to  overthrow 
the  existing  oppressive  social  order,  much  less  to  reconstruct 
society  on  a  just  and  egalitarian  basis. 

Class  Struggle  and  Communist 
Consciousness 

Engels'  experience  in  England  was  of  critical  importance 
in  moving  from  left-Hegelian  idealism  to  a  materialist  and 
dialectical  understanding  of  the  proletariat.  Because  British 
Chartism  was  a  genuine  mass  workers  movement,  it  reflected 
the  political  heterogeneity  of  the  actual  proletariat,  with  fac- 
tions ranging  from  moderate  reformers  on  the  right  to  Jaco- 
bin communists  on  the  left.  Many  workers  were  devoutly 
religious,  respectful  toward  the  monarchy  and  supportive  of 
the  British  empire,  while  others  were  "red  republicans"  who 
commemorated  the  French  Revolution.  Workers  with  such 
different  outlooks  might  well  be  employed  in  the  same  fac- 
tory and  even  work  side  by  side. 

The  revolutionary  capacity  of  the  proletariat  is  not  simply 
given  by  the  condition  of  exploitation  but  is  a  product  of  its 
historical  development  in  which  consciousness  plays  a  cen- 
tral role.  It  may  seem  odd  and  unnecessary  to  quote  at  length 
from  a  work  as  famous  and  widely  read  as  the  Communist 
Manifesto  of  1848,  but  it  is  not  generally  appreciated  or  rec- 
ognized how  different  the  treatment  of  the  working  class  is 
in  the  Manifesto  than  in  Marx's  first  writings  as  a  commu- 
nist. Here  the  analysis  of  the  proletariat  is  genuinely  materi- 
alist and  dialectical,  sketching  out  the  interrelation  between 
its  objective  and  subjective  development: 

"The  proletariat  goes  through  various  stages  of  development. 
With  its  birth  begins  its  struggle  with  the  bourgeoisie.  At  first 
the  contest  is  carried  on  by  individual  labourers,  then  by  the 


workpeople  of  a  factory,  then  by  the  operatives  of  one  trade,  in 
one  locality,  against  the  individual  bourgeois  who  directly  ex- 
ploits them.  They  direct  their  attacks  not  against  the  bourgeois 
conditions  of  production,  but  against  the  instruments  of  pro- 
duction themselves;  they  destroy  imported  wares  that  compete 
with  their  labour,  they  smash  to  pieces  machinery,  they  set 
factories  ablaze,  they  seek  to  restore  by  force  the  vanished  sta- 
tus of  the  workman  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
"At  this  stage  the  labourers  still  form  an  incoherent  mass  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  country,  and  broken  up  by  their  mutual 
competition.... 

"But  with  the  development  of  industry  the  proletariat  not  only 
increases  in  number;  it  becomes  concentrated  in  greater 
masses,  its  strength  grows,  and  it  feels  that  strength  more.... 
The  unceasing  improvement  of  machinery,  ever  more  rapidly 
developing,  makes  their  livelihood  more  and  more  precarious; 
the  collisions  between  individual  workmen  and  individual 
bourgeois  take  more  and  more  the  character  of  collisions 
between  two  classes.  Thereupon  the  workers  begin  to  form 
combinations  (Trades'  Unions)  against  the  bourgeois;  they 
club  together  in  order  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  wages;  they  found 
permanent  associations  in  order  to  make  provision  beforehand 
for  these  occasional  revolts.... 

"Now  and  then  the  workers  are  victorious,  but  only  for  a  time. 
The  real  fruit  of  their  battles  lies,  not  in  the  immediate  result, 
but  in  the  ever-expanding  union  of  the  workers." 

It  was  in  the  Manifesto  that  Marx  for  the  first  time  de- 
fined the  main  obstacles  to  communist  consciousness  among 
an  industrial  proletariat  which  no  longer  had  illusions  about 
restoring  small-scale  artisan  production: 

"The  Communists  are  distinguished  from  the  other  working- 
class  parties  by  this  only:  1.  In  the  national  struggles  of  the 
proletarians  of  the  different  countries,  they  point  out  and  bring 
to  the  front  the  common  interests  of  the  entire  proletariat, 
independently  of  all  nationality.  2.  In  the  various  stages  of 
development  which  the  struggle  of  the  working  class  against 
the  bourgeoisie  has  to  pass  through,  they  always  and  every- 
where represent  the  interests  of  the  movement  as  a  whole." 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  this  is  still  a  pretty  good 
definition  of  the  difference  between  us  communists  and  all 
other  working-class  tendencies. 

Marxism  Is  Not  Teleology 

I  want  to  conclude  by  discussing  a  common  misconception 
about  Marxism.  The  reason  that  it's  common  is  that  it  repre- 
sents the  convergence  between  the  falsification  of  Marxism 
by  bourgeois  ideologues  and  by  Stalinist  ideologues.  This  is 
the  nofion  that  Marx  held  communism  to  be  the  necessary 
final  stage  of  social  development,  that  Marxism  is  a  socialist 


Chartist  demonstration 
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Novosti 

1918:  Revolutionary  soldiers  marchi  thirough  l\/loscow  under  the  banner 
of  Communism.  The  Bolshevik  Revolution  in  Russia  marked  the  first 
successful  conquest  of  political  power  by  the  proletariat. 


version  of  Hegelian  teleology.  Thus  the  Scottish  Hegel 
scholar  J.  N.  Findlay  asserts:  "There  is  certainly  also  a  strong 
strain  of  teleological  idealism  in  the  supposedly  scientific 
materialism  of  Marx." 

While  Stalinist  intellectuals  would  never  have  described 
Marx  as  a  teleological  idealist,  in  substance  that  is  how  they 
presented  his  views.  The  English-language  Collected  Works 
of  Marx  and  Engels  was  edited  by  a  team  of  high-level 
Soviet,  British  and  American  Stalinist  academics  and  intel- 
lectuals. The  preface  to  Volume  5,  which  contains  The  Ger- 
man Ideology  and  was  published  in  1976,  informs  us  "that  the 
development  of  the  class  struggle  must  necessarily  lead  to  a 
communist  revolution  carried  out  by  the  proletariat."  What 
makes  this  statement  especially  ironic  today  is  I'm  dead  cer- 
tain that  all  of  those  Soviet  academics  involved  in  this  proj- 
ect who  are  still  alive  now  think  that  communist  revolution 
is  a  Utopian  fantasy  and  that  capitalism  is  forever. 

From  their  first  writings  to  their  last,  Marx  and  Engels 
rejected  the  idea  that  proletarian  revolution  leading  to  com- 
munism was  guaranteed  in  advance,  so  to  speak,  by  some 
impersonal  and  transcendent  law  of  history.  Their  first  joint 
work,  The  Holy  Family,  written  in  1845,  states: 

"History  does  nothing,  it  'possesses  no  immense  wealth,'  it 
'wages  no  battles.'  It  is  man,  real,  living  man  who  does  all 
that,  who  possesses  and  fights;  'history'  is  not,  as  it  were,  a 
person  apart,  using  man  as  a  means  to  achieve  its  own  aims; 
history  is  nothing  but  the  activity  of  man  pursuing  his  aims." 

The  Holy  Family  was  and  remains  an  obscure  and  little-read 
work.  But  one  of  the  most  famous  passages  in  Marx's  most 


famous  work,  the  Communist  Manifesto, 
states  that  while  the  class  struggle  is  inev- 
itable its  outcome  is  not: 

"Freeman  and  slave,  patrician  and  ple- 
beian, lord  and  serf,  guild-master  and 
journeyman,  in  a  word,  oppressor  and  op- 
pressed, stood  in  constant  opposition  to 
one  another,  carried  on  an  uninterrupted, 
now  hidden,  now  open  fight,  a  fight  that 
each  time  ended,  either  in  a  revoludon- 
ary  re-constitution  of  society  at  large,  or 
in  the  common  ruin  of  the  contending 
classes." 

During  the  late  19th  century,  a  vulgar 
misinterpretation  of  Marx's  theory  of  his- 
torical development  gained  widespread 
currency.  According  to  this  notion,  Marx 
supposedly  held  that  all  peoples  had  to 
go  through  certain  fixed  stages  of  devel- 
opment: primitive  communism,  slavery, 
feudalism,  capitalism,  socialism.  In  the 
1870s,  a  Russian  populist  intellectual, 
M.K.  Mikhailovsky,  denounced  Marx  for 
maintaining  that  Russia  had  to  go  through 
a  prolonged  period  of  capitalist  develop- 
ment before  reaching  socialism. 

In  a  letter  to  a  Russian  populist  jour- 
nal, Marx  repudiated  any  such  position 
and  any  such  methodology.  He  criticized 
Mikhailovsky  for  metamorphosing  "my 
historical  sketch  of  the  genesis  of  capital- 
ism in  Western  Europe  into  an  historico- 
philosophic  theory  of  the  general  path 
every  people  is  fated  to  tread,  whatever  the 
historical  circumstances  in  which  it  finds 
itself,  in  order  that  it  may  ultimately  arrive  at  the  form  of 
economy  which  ensures,  together  with  the  greatest  expansion 
of  the  productive  powers  of  social  labour,  the  most  complete 
development  of  man."  Marx  went  on  to  dismiss  Hegelian- 
type  teleology  as  "a  general  historico-philosophic  theory,  the 
supreme  virtue  of  which  consists  in  being  super-historical" 
(Marx  and  Engels,  Selected  Correspondence  [1965]). 

Engels,  who  survived  Marx  by  12  years  and  died  in  1895, 
was  a  keen  student  of  the  developments  in  modem  technol- 
ogy; he  was  one  of  the  first  people  in  London  to  get  a  tele- 
phone. By  the  late  1880s,  Engels  recognized  that  new  mili- 
tary technology  meant  that  a  major  European  war  would  be 
qualitatively  more  destructive  than  in  the  past.  He  predicted: 
"The  only  war  left  for  Prussia-Germany  to  wage  will  be  a 
world  war,  a  world  war,  moreover,  of  an  extent  and  vio- 
lence hitherto  unimagined.  Eight  to  ten  million  soldiers  will 
be  at  each  other's  throats  and  in  the  process  they  will  strip 
Europe  barer  than  a  swarm  of  locusts.  The  depredations  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  compressed  into  three  to  four  years  and 
extended  over  the  entire  continent;  famine,  disease,  the  univer- 
sal lapse  into  barbarism...." 

—  Marx  and  Engels,  Collected  Works  Volume  26  (1990) 
With  the  development  and  deployment  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, it  is  obvious  that  an  all-out  war  between  capitalist  states 
would  likely  destroy  civilization  and  might  well  lead  to  the 
annihilation  of  the  human  race.  There  is  no  god,  there  is  no 
natural  law,  there  are  no  laws  of  history  which  ensure  the  vic- 
tory of  communism  or  even  the  survival  of  mankind.  That's 
up  to  us,  nothing  and  no  one  but  us.  With  that  uncomforting 
truth,  I'll  conclude.  ■ 
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Dietz  Verlag  Berlin 

The  Manifesto  was  published  as  the  revolutions  of  1848  erupted  across 
Europe.  Workers  defend  barricades  in  Frankfurt,  Germany. 


150  Years  of  the 
Communist  Manifesto 


The  Communist  Manifesto  of  1 848  opens  with  the  state- 
ment that  a  spectre  is  haunting  Europe,  the  spectre  of 
communism.  Today  the  world's  bourgeoisies,  particu- 
larly the  American,  would  have  you  believe  that  communism 
is  dead  and  that  mankind  is  at  the  "end  of  history."  The  impe- 
rialists of  course  are  still  celebrating  the  recent  destruction 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  ignominiously  served  up  to  them  by 
Stalinism.  But  if  you  strip  away  their  ideological  hype  and 
examine  their  deeds,  we  see  the  capitalist  rulers  are  still 
haunted  by  the  October  Revolution  of  1917,  by  that  same  old 
spectre  of  1848.  For  the  greatest  confirmation  of  the  Mani- 
festo was  precisely  the  Russian  October  Revolution  of  1917, 
a  revolution  which  inscribed  on  its  banner  the  Manifesto's 
concluding  slogan:  "Workers  of  the  World,  Unite!" 

Communism  is  far  from  dead.  One  need  only  examine  the 
pathology  of  contemporary  capitalism  through  the  prism 
of  the  Communist  Manifesto  to  see  the  great  prescience  of 
this  document,  which  marked  the  programmatic  founding  of 
modern  communism. 

Thus  in  this  supposed  period  of  the  "death  of  com- 
munism," the  Chicago  police  are  actively  campaigning  to 
reconstitute  their  Red  Squad,  a  unit  that  was  formally 
disbanded  some  years  ago.  The  example  is  trivial,  but  none- 
theless characteristic  of  the  current  period.  Since  the 
destruction  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  capitalists  everywhere 
have  been  running  amok,  feeling  there  is  nothing  to  restrain 


them.  In  an  expression  of  intensified  interimperialist  rivalry 
and  competition,  the  bourgeoisies  have  been  ratcheting  up 
the  rate  of  exploitation  of  the  working  class  across  Europe, 
North  America,  Asia  and  Latin  America.  This  has  led  to 
accelerating  impoverishment  of  working  people  around  the 
world,  as  the  few  grow  even  richer. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  accumulating  social  tension,  we 
see  another  feature  of  present-day  capitalism — a  massive 
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Communist  revolutionaries  Karl  Marx  and  Friedrich 
Engels,  founders  of  scientific  socialism. 
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increase  in  the  forces  of  state  repression.  In  the  United  States, 
this  vastly  augmented  police  apparatus  has  become  a  patently 
parasitic  and  self-conscious  layer,  part  of  an  immense  system 
of  capitalist  injustice  which  has  consigned  a  whole  genera- 
tion of  minority  and  immigrant  youth  to  the  hellholes  of 
prison.  More  and  more,  the  bourgeoisie  cultivates  chauvin- 
ism and  racism  to  divide  and  weaken  the  working  class  and 
to  sap  its  revolutionary  will.  And  commensurately,  there  is  a 
sinister  resurgence  of  extreme  reaction  in  the  form  of  fascist 
bands,  capitalism's  last  line  of  defense.  The  bourgeoisie's 
real  motto  is  not  that  "communism  is  dead";  it's  "October 
1917 — never  again!" 

Origins  of  the  Communist  Manifesto 

The  Communist  Manifesto  is  one  of  the  first  two  mature 
works  of  Marxism  and  the  founding  document  of  the  com- 
munist movement.  It  was  commissioned  in  November  1847 
by  the  Communist  League,  a  small  international  organization 
of  proletarian-artisan  communists,  as  its  statement  of  princi- 
ples. The  most  famous  account  of  the  genesis  of  the  Manifesto 
is  one  written  in  1885  by  Marx's  lifelong  collaborator  and 
comrade-in-arms,  Friedrich  Engels.  The  Bolshevik  David 
Ryazanov,  founder  of  the  Marx-Engels  Institute  in  Moscow, 
gave  an  amusing  synopsis  of  this  account  in  his  short  1927 
book,  Karl  Marx  and  Friedrich  Engels: 

"Engels'  story  can  be  summarised  as  follows:  Once  there  lived 
Marx  and  Engels,  two  German  philosophers  and  politicians, 
who  were  forced  to  abandon  their  native  land.  They  lived  in 
France  and  they  lived  in  Belgium.  They  wrote  learned  books, 
which  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  intelligentsia,  and  then 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  workers.  One  fine  morning  the  work- 
ers turned  to  these  two  savants  who  had  been  sitting  in  their 
cloisters  remote  from  the  loathsome  business  of  practical  activ- 
ity and,  as  was  proper  for  the  guardians  of  scientific  thought, 
had  been  proudly  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  workers.  And  the 
day  arrived;  the  workers  came  and  invited  Marx  and  Engels  to 
enter  their  League.  But  Marx  and  Engels  declared  that  they 
would  join  the  League  only  on  condition  that  the  League  accept 
their  programme.  The  workers  agreed,  they  organised  the  Com- 
munist League  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  authorise  Marx  and 
Engels  to  prepare  the  Communist  Manifesto." 

What  Ryazanov  objects  to  in  Engels'  account  is  that  it 
overlooks  the  very  persistent  organizational  efforts  from 
1845  onwards,  especially  by  Marx,  to  win  proletarian  com- 
munists to  his  and  Engels'  views.  In  addition  to  being  very 
far-sighted  thinkers,  both  Marx  and  Engels  were  active  revo- 
lutionists who  early  on  had  links  to  the  forebear  of  the  Com- 
munist League,  the  League  of  the  Just.  Engels  had  also 
sought  links  with  militant  workers  gathered  in  the  Chartist 
movement  in  Britain,  where  he  had  done  ground-breaking 
work  on  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  proletariat  under  mod- 
ern capitalism. 

Particularly  as  their  ideas  began  to  solidify  in  1845-46, 
Marx  and  Engels  sought  out  working-class  communists  with 
the  aim  of  forging  an  organization  around  those  ideas,  an 
organization  that  from  its  outset  was  to  be  built  upon  an 
international  foundation.  One  should  understand  that  at  the 
time  there  was  a  clear  distinction  drawn  between  commu- 
nism and  socialism.  Socialism  was  considered  a  bourgeois 
doctrine,  identified  with  the  various  experimental/utopian 
and  reformist  schemes  of  bourgeois  and  petty-bourgeois 
ideologues.  The  communists  clearly  defined  themselves  as 
those  who  were  for  the  revolutionary  overthrow  of  the  exist- 
ing order  and  for  the  establishment  of  an  egalitarian  society. 
The  communism  of  that  era  originated  in  a  far-left  split 


from  French  Jacobinism,  exemplified  by  Gracchus  Babeuf 
and  Filippo  Buonarroti. 

The  League  of  the  Just  consisted  of  workers,  mainly  exiled 
German  artisans,  located  in  London,  Brussels,  Paris  and  a 
few  outposts  in  Germany.  These  were  not  mainly  modern 
proletarians  working  in  large-scale  mechanized  factories.  But 
nonetheless,  and  to  their  credit,  they  were  won  over  to  Marx 
and  Engels'  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  modem  capitalist 
society.  The  League  of  the  Just  had  inscribed  on  its  banner 
the  slogan,  "All  Men  Are  Brothers!"  When  it  embraced 
Marx's  standpoint  and  transformed  itself  into  the  Commu- 
nist League,  it  adopted  the  Manifesto's  ringing  call,  "Work- 
ers of  the  World,  Unite!" 

When  the  Manifesto  was  commissioned  in  November 
1847,  everyone  was  expecting  that  Europe  was  about  to 
erupt  in  revolution.  Yet  despite  this  widely  felt  sense  of 
urgency  Marx,  as  was  apparently  his  wont,  took  some  time 
to  write  this  document.  He  was  then  living  in  exile  in  Brus- 
sels, while  the  leadership  of  the  Communist  League  resided 
in  London.  In  late  January,  they  sent  Marx  a  testy  and  impa- 
tient letter  which  read: 

"The  Central  Committee  hereby  directs  the  District  Committee 
of  Brussels  to  notify  Citizen  Marx  that  if  the  Manifesto  of  the 
Communist  Party,  which  he  consented,  at  the  last  Congress,  to 
draw  up,  does  not  reach  London  before  Tuesday,  February  1, 
further  measures  will  be  taken  against  him.  In  case  Citizen 
Marx  does  not  write  the  Manifesto,  the  central  committee 
requests  the  immediate  return  of  the  documents  which  were 
turned  over  to  him  by  the  congress." 
The  letter  and  the  Manifesto  crossed  in  the  mail,  the  latter 
arriving  literally  just  in  time  for  the  outbreak  of  the  ex- 
pected revolution.  It  first  erupted  in  Switzerland,  spreading 
rapidly  to  Italy  and  Paris,  and  from  there  to  the  Rhineland, 
then  Prussia,  thence  to  Austria  and  Hungary. 

The  Manifesto  was  worth  the  wait.  It  really  is  the  first 
systematic  explicadon  of  scientific  socialism,  of  what  mod- 
em communism  stands  for.  As  Engels  explained  in  1883,  the 
year  Marx  died,  the  basic  thought  in  the  Manifesto — which 
"belongs  solely  and  exclusively  to  Marx" — was  the  under- 
standing that  the 

"economic  production  and  structure  of  society  of  every  histor- 
ical epoch  necessarily  arising  therefrom  constitute  the  founda- 
tion for  the  political  and  intellectual  history  of  the  epoch;  that 
consequently  (ever  since  the  dissolution  of  primeval  communal 
ownership  of  land)  all  history  has  been  a  history  of  class 
struggles,  of  struggles  between  exploited  and  exploiting, 
between  dominated  and  dominating  classes  at  various  stages 
of  social  development;  that  this  struggle,  however,  has  now 
reached  a  stage  where  the  exploited  and  oppressed  class  (the 
proletariat)  can  no  longer  emancipate  itself  from  the  class 
which  exploits  and  oppresses  it  (the  bourgeoisie),  without  at 
the  same  time  forever  freeing  the  whole  of  society  from 
exploitation,  oppression  and  class  struggles." 
The  previous  systems  of  egalitarianism,  of  primitive  commu- 
nism based  on  distribution,  of  the  sundry  Utopian  and  reform 
schemes  of  various  ideologues  earlier  in  the  19th  century, 
were  superseded.  The  whole  understanding  of  society  was 
placed  by  Marx  on  a  materialist  basis. 

Tlie  Rise  of  l\/lodem  Industrial  Capitalism 

Marx's  views  did  not  spring  from  his  brow  ready  made, 
but  were  the  result  of  study,  struggle  and  historical  experi- 
ence. Russian  revolutionary  leader  V.I.  Lenin  noted  that 
the  three  constituent  parts  of  Marxism  were  classical  Ger- 
man philosophy,  classical  English  political  economy,  and 
French  socialism  as  it  was  up  to  that  time,  including  its 
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The  Great  French 
Revolution  of  1789: 
working  women  of  Paris 
lead  march  on  Versailles. 


organizational  doctrines.  That  is  to  say,  Marxism  could  not 
have  arisen  as  a  set  of  ideas  at  some  earlier  juncture  of  his- 
tory, but  rather  grew  both  out  of  its  historical  antecedents 
and  the  real  material  conditions  and  struggles  of  the  time, 
including  those  of  the  very  new  industrial  working  class. 

Capitalism  had  been  around  in  its  mercantile  form  for  well 
over  two  centuries  before  the  Manifesto  was  written,  but 
it  was  just  then  beginning  to  extend  and  transform  itself 
outside  of  Britain  into  modern  large-scale  industrial  manu- 
facture ("machinofacture"),  using  instruments  such  as  steam 
power  to  mass-produce  goods  in  the  factory  system.  In  1847, 
Britain  had  850  miles  of  railroad.  That  was  to  increase  by 
several  orders  of  magnitude  over  the  next  25  years. 

The  Manifesto  makes  the  point  that  the  history  of  all 
human  society,  past  and  present,  has  been  the  history  of 
class  struggle.  The  recognition  of  the  role  of  class  struggle 
was  not  a  discovery  of  Marx.  Bourgeois  historians  of  the 
Great  French  Revolution  had  begun  to  view  the  class  strug- 
gle as  important  in  history.  In  a  letter  to  his  comrade  Joseph 
Weydemeyer  in  1852,  Marx  explained  what  his  specific 
contribution  had  been: 

"What  I  did  that  was  new  was  to  prove:  1)  that  the  existence  of 
classes  is  only  bound  up  with  particular  historical  phases  in 
the  development  of  production,  2)  that  the  class  struggle  neces- 
sarily leads  to  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  3)  that  this 
dictatorship  itself  only  constitutes  the  transition  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  classes  and  to  a  classless  society." 

This  is  a  very  succinct  summing  up  of  the  Manifesto.  Com- 
menting on  this  statement,  Lenin  observed  that  the  theory  of 
the  class  struggle  is  in  fact  acceptable  to  the  bourgeoisie,  that 
those  who  only  recognize  the  class  struggle  are  not  Marxists 
but  still  operate  within  the  bounds  of  bourgeois  thinking  and 
bourgeois  politics.  What  is  unacceptable  to  the  bourgeoisie 
is  Marx's  recognition  that  this  class  struggle  must  lead  to  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  and  from  there  to  the  abolition 
of  class  society.  This  is  the  main  distinction  between  the  doc- 
trines of  Marx  and  those  of  the  reformists  and  the  various 
schools  of  bourgeois  historiography. 

Dialectical  Materialism  vs.  Idealism 

Following  publication  of  the  Manifesto,  Marx  spent  the 
rest  of  his  years  elaborating  and  refining  and,  where  neces- 
sary, correcting  the  conceptions  he  had  developed  in  the 
light  of  his  subsequent  experiences,  struggles  and  study. 


Materialism  is  at  the  core  of  Marxism.  Marx  rejected  all 
forms  of  idealism,  the  doctrine  that  thought  is  primary  and 
the  world  is  simply  a  reflection  of  thought.  Religion,  meta- 
physical idealism,  social  Darwinism,  etc.,  are  all  in  differ- 
ent ways  expressions  of  the  false  consciousness  of  the  ruling 
class  and  its  various  strata. 

Engels  succinctly  summarized  the  anti-metaphysical,  dia- 
lectical materialist  outlook  of  Marxism: 

"The  world  is  not  to  be  comprehended  as  a  complex  of  ready- 
made  things,  but  as  a  complex  of  processes  in  which  things, 
apparently  stable  no  less  than  their  mind  image  in  our  heads, 
the  concepts,  go  through  uninterrupted  change  of  coming  into 
being  and  passing  away." 
Engels  goes  on  to  say,  "But  to  acknowledge  this  fundamental 
thought  in  words  and  to  apply  it  in  reality  in  detail  to  each 
domain  of  investigation  are  two  different  things."  Lenin  put 
it  a  little  more  pithily  when  he  observed  that  a  formal 
knowledge  of  dialectics  will  help  you  to  think  about  the 
world  as  much  as  a  knowledge  of  physiology  will  aid  your 
digestion  of  food. 

To  understand  phenomena  they  must  be  examined  in  their 
concrete  mediations,  in  their  interrelationships,  in  their  con- 
tradictions and  development,  in  their  totality.  Thus  the  dia- 
lectical philosophy  that  Marx  and  Engels  took  from  Hegel 
and  firmly  anchored  in  materialism  accepts  nothing  as  final, 
absolute  or  sacred.  As  Engels  noted,  in  commenting  on  the 
revolutionary  kernel  contained  in  Hegel's  philosophy,  dialec- 
tics "reveals  the  transitory  character  of  everything  and  in 
everything  and  nothing  can  endure  before  it  except  the  unin- 
terrupted process  of  becoming  and  passing  away.  And  dia- 
lectical philosophy  itself  is  nothing  more  than  the  mere 
reflection  of  this  process  in  the  thinking  brain." 

What  Marx  set  out  to  do — and  accomplished — was  to 
bring  the  science  of  society  into  harmony  with  its  materialist 
foundations.  The  bourgeoisie,  particularly  in  its  current  state 
of  decay  and  despair,  does  everything  to  obfuscate  the  point. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  one  could  have  Marxism  without 
certain  key  developments  in  modern  science  and  produc- 
tion. The  proletariat  is  a  historically  determined  class,  one 
unknown  in  its  modern  form  in  previous  historical  periods. 
As  Marx  noted: 

"In  the  social  production  of  their  life,  men  enter  into  definite 
relations  that  are  indispensable  and  independent  of  their  will, 
relations  of  production  which  correspond  to  a  definite  stage  of 
development  of  their  material  productive  forces." 
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Marx  stated  that  the  sum  total  of  the  relations  of  production 
constitutes  the  economic  structure  of  society.  On  this  foun- 
dation arises  a  legal  and  political  superstructure  and  corre- 
sponding forms  of  social  consciousness. 

This  is  the  fundamental  discovery  of  Marx.  You  cannot 
really  understand  modern  society  or  any  society  without 
adopting  such  a  viewpoint.  Marxism  represents  an  enor- 
mous leap  in  human  understanding.  Previously  the  study  of 
history  had  concentrated  on  the  role  of  individuals  or  ideol- 
ogies or  religions.  But  such  study  really  did  not  lay  bare  the 
dynamics  and  processes.  For  the  first  time,  Marxism  gave 
the  working  class  the  tools  to  understand  society  and  to 
change  it. 

Thus  in  the  Manifesto  Marx  cogently  explains  what  capi- 
talism is,  how  this  new  system  came  into  being,  and  why  and 
how  it  was  revolutionizing  the  relations  of  production,  revo- 
lutionizing the  relations  between  people,  revolutionizing  the 
planet.  The  Manifesto  focuses  on  the  capitalist  organization 
of  production  in  which  labor  power  is  treated  as  a  commod- 
ity on  the  market.  The  workers  have  nothing  to  sell  but  their 
labor  power,  the  capitalists  have  capital.  Marx  shows  that  the 
source  of  surplus  value  (profit)  is  really  an  appropriation  of 
part  of  that  labor  power  by  the  capitalists. 

Commodity  exchange  per  se  does  not  generate  surplus 
value.  A  commodity  is  exchanged  for  money,  which  is  really 
concentrated  labor  power.  But  the  profit  made  from  the  sale 
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of  that  commodity  does  not  come  from  the  exchange  itself  but 
from  the  value  of  the  labor  invested  in  its  production.  A 
worker  who  works  12  hours  a  day  has  to  work  maybe  six 
hours  producing  goods  that  when  exchanged  on  the  market 
will  cover  the  cost  of  reproducing  his  labor.  The  other  six 
hours  of  his  work  is  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  capitalist, 
who  appropriates  this  surplus. 

The  Revolutions  of  1848 

As  I  noted,  the  Manifesto  appeared  coincident  with  the 
onset  of  the  great  European-wide  wave  of  revolutions  in 
1848,  but  nevertheless  too  late  to  have  much  of  an  impact 
on  the  actual  course  of  events.  When  revolution  erupted  in 
Paris  in  late  February,  a  frightened  Belgian  government 
expelled  the  communist  exiles  living  in  Brussels.  Marx  and 
his  comrades  moved  to  Paris  and  began  actively  preparing 
for  intervention  into  the  revolutionary  events  that  had 


quickly  spilled  over  into  Germany. 

German  workers  had  congregated  in  Paris  in  large  num- 
bers, and  there  were  intense  debates  about  how  to  intervene 
in  the  unfolding  German  revolution.  One  group,  led  by  Georg 
Herwegh  and  the  Russian  anarchist  Mikhail  Bakunin,  organ- 
ized a  revolutionary  legion  to  invade  Germany.  Marx  instead 
argued  for  revolutionaries  to  enter  Germany  individually  in 
order  to  participate  in  the  upheaval.  Herwegh  and  Bakunin 
pressed  ahead  with  their  legion,  which  was  soundly  defeated 
at  the  border  by  Prussian  troops.  Meanwhile  Marx,  Engels 
and  their  comrades  proceeded  as  planned,  with  Marx  and 
Engels  ending  up  in  Cologne,  in  the  Rhineland. 

Cologne  was  chosen  for  a  number  of  reasons.  The  revolu- 
tionary upsurge  was  tolerated  by  the  local  bourgeoisie,  who 
in  fact  petitioned  the  Prussian  autocracy  in  Berlin  to  grant 
concessions.  Cologne  was  the  most  developed  part  of  Ger- 
many. It  was  also  the  site  of  the  first  radical  political  organ 
of  the  German  bourgeoisie,  the  1842  Rheinische  Zeitung 
edited  by  Marx.  All  in  all,  it  was  the  place  which  promised 
more  freedom  of  action  and  a  greater  latitude  for  propaganda 
and  agitation. 

Rather  than  attempt  the  immediate  organization  of  a  com- 
munist party,  Marx  and  Engels  planned  to  utilize  the  radical 
bourgeois-democratic  organizations  as  a  means  of  cohering 
workingmen's  circles.  Thus  during  the  initial  period  of  the 
1848  German  Revolution,  Marx  and  Engels  blocked  with 
and  entered  the  extreme  left  wing  of  the  bourgeois  democ- 
racy. Acting  as  open  communists,  they  managed  to  capture 
the  central  organ  of  the  radical  bourgeoisie,  the  Neue  Rhei- 
nische Zeitung,  transforming  it  into  an  organ  of  the  Ger- 
man proletariat — a  point  that  did  not  escape  the  notice  of 
the  bourgeois  democrats.  Within  a  few  months,  all  of  the 
paper's  original  stockholders  had  abandoned  them. 

Marx  and  Engels'  orientation  put  them  at  organizational 
cross-purposes  with  the  Cologne  Workingmen's  Union, 
which  embraced  most  of  the  city's  workers.  It  was  led  by  a 
physician  named  Gottschalk,  who,  though  not  a  communist, 
opposed  any  cooperation  with  the  bourgeoisie.  At  the  same 
time,  Marx's  supporters  were  also  an  active  faction  within 
this  formation. 

Marx  and  Engels  expected  the  German  bourgeois  revolu- 
tion to  be  the  immediate  precursor  of  a  proletarian  revolu- 
tion. Their  perspective,  as  outlined  in  the  Manifesto,  was  to 
join  hands  in  the  first  instance  with  the  revolutionary  wing 
of  the  German  bourgeoisie  "against  the  absolute  monarchy, 
the  feudal  squirearchy,  and  the  petty  bourgeoisie." 

The  revolutionaries  of  the  time,  including  Marx,  based 
themselves  on  the  experience  of  the  Great  French  Revolu- 
tion of  1789.  The  French  Revolution  was  a  protracted  affair. 
From  1789,  when  the  Parisian  masses  stormed  the  Bastille, 
the  revolution  moved  through  a  series  of  increasingly  radical 
stages.  In  1792,  the  threat  of  an  invasion  by  a  counterrevolu- 
tionary coalition  of  European  powers  galvanized  the  popula- 
tion, leading  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  the  king  was  executed  and  the  left-wing 
Jacobins  came  to  power  under  conditions  of  revolutionary 
war.  Marx  and  Engels  believed  that  a  democratic  revolution 
and  universal  suffrage  in  the  circumstances  of  1848  would 
lead  quickly  to  the  rule  of  the  proletariat  and  the  expropria- 
tion of  the  bourgeoisie. 

The  course  of  the  1848  Revolutions  was  in  fact  quite 
different.  In  France,  the  peasantry  voted  in  a  reactionary 
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government  that  provoked  and  then  crushed  the  Parisian 
proletariat  in  the  so-called  "June  days."  Several  thousand 
workers  were  killed,  and  more  were  imprisoned  or  exiled  to 
distant  penal  colonies.  Fear  of  the  proletariat  would  in  short 
order  drive  the  French  bourgeoisie  into  the  arms  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  who  established  a  right-wing  dictatorial  regime 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  revolution. 

In  Germany,  as  Marx  noted  in  his  December  1848  article 
"The  Bourgeoisie  and  the  Counterrevolution,"  the  same  fear 
led  the  weak  bourgeoisie — which  appeared  late  on  the  scene 
and  mainly  had  its  origins  in  the  old  aristocratic  classes — 
into  a  compromise  with  monarchical  reaction.  Hencefor- 
ward, the  German  bourgeoisie  operated  within  the  monarchi- 
cal framework,  seeking  to  introduce  from  above  the  reforms 
necessary  to  remove  fetters  on  capitalist  development. 

Russia,  which  at  the  time  was  the  great  reactionary  power 
on  the  continent,  offered  the  Prussian  kaiser  money  and 
troops  to  suppress  revolution  in  Berlin.  The  kaiser  turned 
down  the  troops — he  had  plenty  of  those — but  did  accept 
the  money,  and  suppressed  the  revolution.  In  Hungary,  Rus- 
sian troops  were  accepted,  and  the  revolution  there  was  also 
suppressed. 

Throughout  1848,  Marx  was  using  the  pages  of  the  Neue 
Rheinische  Zeitung  to  advocate  a  war  against  tsarist  Russia. 
It  was  his  hope  that  such  a  war  would  have  the  same  effect 
as  the  war  of  revolutionary  France  in  1793  against  the  Euro- 
pean counterrevolutionary  coalition — that  it  would  galvanize 
and  save  the  revolution.  But  1848  was  not  1793 — everywhere 
in  Europe  the  bourgeoisie  feared  the  revolutionary  wave, 
because  in  it  they  saw  the  proletariat. 

While  not  rejecting  the  support  of  bourgeois  democrats  or 
severing  ties  with  democratic  organizations,  in  the  fall  of 
1848  Marx  and  Engels  shifted  their  focus  and  began  to  con- 
centrate their  energies  on  organizing  the  proletariat  directly 
and  independently.  Still,  as  late  as  February  1849  Marx  was 
arguing  that  the  workers  should  vote  for  bourgeois  demo- 
crats where  they  had  no  chance  of  electing  their  own  repre- 
sentatives. But  two  months  later,  Marx  and  his  supporters 
resigned  from  the  District  Committee  of  the  Democratic 
Societies.  Marx's  subsequent  efforts  to  organize  a  workers 
party  were  cut  short  by  the  victorious  counterrevolution  and 
he  was  forced  to  flee  Germany. 

Drawing  the  Lessons  of  the  Defeats  of  1848 

At  the  beginning  of  1850  the  central  leadership  of  the 
Communist  League — Marx,  Engels,  Schapper,  Willich  and 
Wolff — reassembled  in  exile  in  London.  Despite  the  triumph 
of  the  counterrevolution,  they  still  believed  that  the  revo- 
lutionary wave  had  not  subsided  and  hoped  for  a  new  out- 
burst of  revolutionary  struggle.  In  preparation  for  this, 
attempts  were  made  to  reorganize  and  reinvigorate  the  Com- 
munist League,  particularly  in  Germany. 

A  balance  sheet  of  the  activities  of  the  Communist 
League  during  the  German  Revolution  of  1848  was  drawn 
up  in  London  in  March  1850,  in  two  circulars  by  Marx 
and  Engels,  both  titled  "Address  of  the  Central  Committee 
to  the  Communist  League."  These  are  extremely  important 
and  interesting  documents  in  the  history  of  communism. 
According  to  Ryazanov,  Lenin  was  very  fond  of  these  docu- 
ments, knew  them  by  heart  and  used  to  delight  in  quoting 
from  them. 

The  first,  dated  5  March  1 850,  raised  the  idea  of  perma- 
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During  the  1848  revolutions,  IVIarx  and  Engels  used  tlie 
Neue  Rheinische  Zeitung  as  a  platform  for  revolution- 
ary politics. 

nent  revolution.  The  term  "revolution  in  permanence"  had 
originated  in  French  Blanquist  circles  in  the  1 840s — signify- 
ing the  successive  radicalization  of  the  revolution  from  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchical  regime  to  the  establishment  of 
communism — though  the  underlying  concept  went  back  to 
Buonarroti.  It  was  the  1850  circular,  however,  which  later 
inspired  Trotsky  to  extend  and  develop  the  theory  of  perma- 
nent revolution.  Clearly  critical  of  errors  made  by  Marx  and 
Engels  during  1848,  the  circular  noted: 

"A  large  part  of  the  members  who  directly  participated  in  the 
revolutionary  movement  believed  the  time  for  secret  societies 
to  have  gone  by  and  public  activities  alone  sufficient.  The 
individual  circles  and  communities  allowed  their  connections 
with  the  Central  Committee  to  become  loose  and  gradually 
dormant.  Consequendy,  while  the  democratic  party,  the  party 
of  the  petty  bourgeoisie,  organised  itself  more  and  more  in 
Germany,  the  workers'  party  lost  its  only  firm  foothold,  re- 
mained organised  at  the  most  in  separate  localities  for  local 
purposes  and  in  the  general  movement  thus  came  completely 
under  the  domination  and  leadership  of  the  petty-bourgeois 
democrats.  An  end  must  be  put  to  this  state  of  affairs,  the 
independence  of  the  workers  must  be  restored." 
The  document  emphasized  that  the  "treacherous  role 
which  the  German  liberal  bourgeoisie  played  in  1848 
against  the  people,  will  in  the  impending  revolution  be  taken 
over  by  the  democratic  petty  bourgeois,  who  at  present 
occupy  the  same  position  in  the  opposition  as  the  liberal 
bourgeoisie  before  1848."  It  concluded  from  this  that  "the 
relation  of  the  revolutionary  workers'  party  to  the  petty 
bourgeois  democrats  is  this:  it  marches  together  with  them 
against  the  faction  which  it  aims  at  overthrowing,  it  opposes 
them  in  everything  whereby  they  seek  to  consolidate  their 
position  in  their  own  interests." 

Referring  to  the  democratic  petty  bourgeoisie's  calls  to 
improve  the  lot  of  the  workers  through  welfare  measures  and 
by  extending  state  employment,  Marx  and  Engels  wrote: 
"While  the  democradc  petty  bourgeois  wish  to  bring  the 
revolution  to  a  conclusion  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  with  the 
achievement,  at  most,  of  the  above  demands,  it  is  our  inter- 
est and  our  task  to  make  the  revolution  permanent,  until  all 
more  or  less  possessing  classes  have  been  forced  out  of 
their  position  of  dominance,  until  the  proletariat  has  con- 
quered state  power,  and  the  association  of  proletarians,  not 
only  in  this  country  but  in  all  the  dominant  countries  of  the 
world,  has  advanced  so  far  that  competition  among  the  prole- 
tarians of  these  countries  has  ceased  and  that  at  least  the  deci- 
sive productive  forces  are  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the 
proletarians." 
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Marx  and  Engels  denounced  the  "unity-mongering"  of  the 
petty-bourgeois  democrats,  who  "strive  to  entangle  the  work- 
ers in  a  party  organisation  in  which  general  social-democratic 
phrases  predominate,  behind  which  their  special  interests  are 
concealed  and  in  which  the  particular  demands  of  the  prole- 
tariat may  not  be  brought  for  the  sake  of  beloved  peace." 
More  than  80  years  later,  in  the  1930s,  the  Stalinists  em- 
ployed the  same  artifices  under  the  rubric  of  the  "popular 
front"  to  fend  off  workers  revolutions  in  Spain  and  France. 
What  Marx  and  Engels  said  of  unity  with  the  petty-bourgeois 
democrats  of  their  day  applied  with  equal  force  to  the  Stalin- 
ists' later  popular-front  betrayals: 

"Such  a  union  would  turn  out  solely  to  their  advantage  and 
altogether  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  proletariat.  The  proletariat 
would  lose  its  whole  independent,  laboriously  achieved  posi- 
tion and  once  more  sink  down  to  being  an  appendage  of  offi- 
cial bourgeois  democracy." 
Marx  and  Engels  instead  called  for  the  creation  of  indepen- 
dent workers  organizations — both  secret  and  open — along- 
side the  official  democrats,  adding:  "In  the  case  of  a  struggle 
against  a  common  adversary  no  special  union  is  required. 
As  soon  as  such  an  adversary  has  to  be  fought  directly,  the 
interests  of  both  parties,  for  the  moment,  coincide  and,  as 
previously,  so  also  in  the  future,  this  connection,  calculated 
to  last  only  for  the  moment,  will  arise  of  itself." 

This  is  a  seminal  document.  And  Lenin's  fondness  for  the 
1850  circulars  is  not  surprising,  permeated  as  they  are  with 
revolutionary  spirit  and  intransigence.  In  that  regard,  they 
remind  me  of  Lenin's  own  writings  on  the  lessons  of  the 
1905  Moscow  uprising,  which  are  too  little  known.  There  he 


makes  the  point  that  the  culmination  of  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion of  1905  was  not  the  Soviets  nor  the  general  strikes,  but 
the  Moscow  workers  going  over  to  an  insurrection  against 
the  tsarist  autocracy.  That  was  the  real  dress  rehearsal  for 
1917. 

In  their  5  March  1850  document,  Marx  and  Engels 
pointed  to  the  necessity  of  arming  the  workers.  In  a  clear 
change  from  their  position  of  a  year  earlier,  they  also 
stressed  the  need  for  the  workers  to  put  forward  their  own 
candidates  in  elections — even  when  there  was  no  chance  of 
winning — in  order  to  preserve  the  class  independence  of  the 
proletariat,  to  gauge  their  own  strength  and  to  bring  their 
revolutionary  position  and  party  standpoint  to  public  atten- 
tion. "If  the  German  workers  are  not  able  to  attain  power 
and  achieve  their  own  class  interests  without  completely 
going  through  a  lengthy  revolutionary  development,"  Marx 
and  Engels  wrote,  "they  at  least  know  for  a  certainty  that  the 
first  act  of  this  approaching  revolutionary  drama  will  coin- 
cide with  the  direct  victory  of  their  own  class  in  France  and 
will  be  very  much  accelerated  by  it."  The  document  closes: 
"Their  battle  cry  must  be:  the  Revolution  in  Permanence." 

Tellingly,  there  are  two  political  tendencies  who  really 
don't  like  these  two  documents.  One  is  the  Mensheviks,  who 
never  transcended  Marx's  early  tactics  in  1848 — to  func- 
tion as  the  extreme  left  wing  of  the  bourgeois-democratic 
revolution — which  accorded  very  well  with  their  later 
schema  of  revolution  by  stages.  The  other  tendency  is  the 
Stalinists,  Mensheviks  of  the  second  mobilization,  who 
found  Marx's  exposition  on  permanent  revolution  to  be 
anathema  to  their  anti-internationalist  doctrine  of  "socialism 
in  one  country." 

Thus,  commenting  on  the  first  of  the  1850  circulars,  the 
famous  Menshevik  archivist  Boris  Nikolayevsky  writes  in 
Karl  Marx:  Man  and  Fighter.  "Whether  the  document  in  all 
its  details  really  represents  Marx's  ideas  is  difficult  to 
decide."  Basically,  Nikolayevsky  views  the  document  as  an 
aberration  flowing  from  an  unrealistic  assessment  of  the  rev- 
olutionary possibilities  in  Germany  in  1850,  noting  that 
Marx's  optimistic  projections  of  a  resurgence  of  revolution 
led  him  into  a  political  bloc  with  "left"  communists  such  as 
August  Willich.  To  buttress  his  argument,  Nikolayevsky 
remarks  that  Marx  at  the  same  time  founded  the  Societe  Uni- 
verselle  des  Communistes  Revolutionnaires,  which  included 
not  only  the  Communist  League  and  the  British  Chartists,  but 
also  the  followers  of  French  insurrectionary  Auguste  Blan- 
qui.  According  to  Nikolayevsky,  for  whom  Blanquism  was 
nearly  synonymous  with  Bolshevism: 

"The  fact  that  Marx  accepted  this  kind  of  revolutionism, 
which  he  had  condemned  so  violently  both  before  and  after- 
wards, and  was  so  utterly  foreign  in  every  way  to  the  essential 
nature  of  proletarian  revolution,  the  fact  that  he  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Bianquists,  proves  better  than  anything  else 
the  extent  to  which  his  judgement  had  been  affected  by  the 
breakdown  of  his  immeasurable  hopes." 
In  fact,  what  this  comment  graphically  demonstrates  is  the 
chasm  between  Marx  the  revolutionary  and  Nikolayevsky 
the  Menshevik  reformist. 

From  1848  to  the  Paris  Commune 

It  is  important  for  comrades  to  appreciate  the  historic  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  Communist  Manifesto  was  written, 
and  that  its  authors  extended  their  analysis  based  on  the  sub- 
sequent experiences  and  development  of  the  class  struggle. 
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March  1871  uprising 
whicli  ushered  in  the 
Paris  Commune, 
hailed  by  Marx  as  the 
first  "worl<ing-class 
government." 


Thus,  in  grappling  with  the  events  which  followed  the  1848 
French  Revolution,  Marx  came  to  a  more  precise  under- 
standing of  the  bourgeois  state  than  that  contained  in  the 
Manifesto.  In  The  18th  Brumaire  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  com- 
pleted in  1852,  Marx  wrote: 

"This  executive  power  with  its  enormous  bureaucratic  and 
military  organisation,  with  its  ingenious  state  machinery,  em- 
bracing wide  strata,  with  a  host  of  officials  numbering  half  a 
million,  besides  an  army  of  another  half  million,  this  appalling 
parasitic  body,  which  enmeshes  the  body  of  French  society 
like  a  net  and  chokes  all  its  pores,  sprang  up  in  the  days  of 
the  absolute  monarchy,  with  the  decay  of  the  feudal  system, 
which  it  helped  to  hasten....  The  first  French  Revolution,  with 
its  task  of  breaking  all  separate  local,  territorial,  urban  and 
provincial  powers  in  order  to  create  the  civil  unity  of  the 
nation,  was  bound  to  develop  what  the  absolute  monarchy  had 
begun:  centralisation....  Finally,  in  its  struggle  against  the  rev- 
olution, the  parliamentary  republic  found  itself  compelled  to 
strengthen,  along  with  the  repressive  measures,  the  resources 
and  centralisation  of  governmental  power.  All  revolutions  per- 
fected this  machine  instead  of  smashing  it." 
Referring  to  this  passage,  Lenin  wrote:  "In  this  remark- 
able argument  Marxism  takes  a  tremendous  step  forward 
compared  with  the  Communist  Manifesto.  In  the  latter  the 
question  of  the  state  is  still  treated  in  an  extremely  abstract 
manner,  in  the  most  general  terms  and  expressions.  In  the 
above-quoted  passage,  the  question  is  treated  in  a  concrete 
manner,  and  the  conclusion  is  extremely  precise,  definite, 
practical  and  palpable:  all  previous  revolutions  perfected  the 
state  machine,  whereas  it  must  be  broken,  smashed."  Marx 
had  made  the  same  point  in  1871: 

"If  you  look  at  the  last  chapter  of  my  Eighteenth  Brumaire, 
you  will  find  that  I  declare  that  the  next  attempt  of  the  French 
Revolution  will  be  no  longer,  as  before,  to  transfer  the  bureau- 
cratic military  machine  from  one  hand  to  another  but  to  smash 
it,  and  this  is  the  preliminary  condition  for  every  real  people's 
revolution  on  the  Continent.  And  this  is  what  our  heroic  Party 
comrades  in  Paris  are  attempting." 
But  even  then,  Marx  did  not  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  would 


replace  the  bourgeois  state  which  had  to  be  smashed.  That 
question  was  answered  by  the  experience  of  the  1871  Paris 
Commune. 

In  1870,  the  French  bourgeoisie,  led  by  the  Louis  Bona- 
parte of  the  18th  Brumaire,  was  provoked  into  a  war  with 
Prussia.  The  rather  attenuated  calls  of  liberty,  equality  and 
fraternity  by  the  French  Bonapartists  of  the  second  mobiliza- 
tion were  answered  by  the  Prussians'  artillery,  cavalry  and 
infantry.  Following  the  decisive  French  defeat  at  the  Battle 
of  Sedan,  a  weak  Republican  government  negotiated  with  the 
Prussians.  Marx  cautioned  against  a  revolutionary  uprising 
by  the  Parisian  masses  in  reaction  to  this  defeat,  warning  that 
it  could  only  be  a  foolhardy  adventure. 

But  the  Parisian  proletariat,  with  the  German  armies  at  the 
gates  of  the  city  and  the  government  surrendering,  rose  up  in 
a  heroic  act,  threw  out  the  very  weak  remnants  of  the  bour- 
geoisie and  instituted  the  first  workers  government  in  history. 
The  Paris  Commune  lasted  only  a  couple  of  months,  but  suf- 
ficiently long  to  establish  that  the  workers  cannot  lay  their 
hands  on  the  ready-made  machinery  of  the  state  to  turn  it  to 
their  purpose,  but  must  instead  smash  it  and  replace  it  with  a 
new  type  of  government,  a  government  of  the  working  peo- 
ple organized  collectively. 

Thus  the  Manifesto  gives  us  a  general  summary  of  his- 
tory, which  teaches  us  to  regard  the  state  as  an  organ  of 
class  rule  and  leads  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  pro- 
letariat cannot  overthrow  the  bourgeoisie  without  first  win- 
ning political  power.  But  a  lot  of  the  blanks  had  to  be  filled 
in  by  the  concrete  experiences  of  proletarian  struggle. 

Marxism:  A  Guide  to  Action 

In  his  "Ninety  Years  of  the  Communist  Manifesto"  (Octo- 
ber 1937),  Trotsky  observed  that  "this  pamphlet  astounds 
us  even  today  by  its  freshness."  He  enumerated  a  number 
of  key  points  "which  retain  their  full  force  today":  the 
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materialist  conception  of  history,  the  theory  of  the  class 
struggle,  the  understanding  of  capitalism  as  a  specific  stage 
in  the  economic  development  of  society,  the  tendency 
toward  immiseration  of  the  proletariat,  the  crises  of  capital 
(which  include  not  only  cyclical  economic  dislocations  but 
also  political  crises  and  interimperialist  wars). 

It  is  the  Manifesto  which  first  taught  the  workers  that  the 
capitalist  state  is  nothing  but  "a  committee  for  managing  the 
common  affairs  of  the  whole  bourgeoisie."  It  taught  that 
every  class  struggle  is  a  political  struggle,  as  against  the 
conceptions  of  the  anarchists  and  syndicalists.  It  asserted, 
against  the  arguments  of  reformism,  that  the  proletariat 
can't  conquer  power  within  the  legal  framework  established 
by  the  bourgeoisie.  It  boldly  proclaimed  that  the  workers 
have  no  fatherland  and  that  communists  stand  for  the  for- 
cible overthrow  of  all  existing  conditions,  for  the  socialist 
transformation  of  society,  for  internationalism,  and  for  the 
withering  away  of  the  state.  The  contrast  between  the  Mani- 
festo's ringing  call,  "Workers  of  the  World,  Unite!"  and  the 
Stalinist  doctrine  of  "socialism  in  one  country"  could  not 
be  starker. 

For  revolutionaries,  Marxism  is  a  living  science  and  a 
guide  to  action,  not  a  set  of  ossified  dogmas  to  be  repeated 
by  rote.  Thus  Trotsky  also  spoke  of  what  had  to  be  modified 
in  the  Manifesto  in  light  of  experience,  and  also  pointed  to 
certain  omissions.  Contrary  to  Marx's  prediction  at  the  time, 
there  was  only  a  relative  retardation  of  the  productive  forces 
of  capitalist  development.  The  Revolutions  of  1848  ulti- 
mately consolidated  the  economic  rule  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
although  in  a  combined  and  uneven  way.  But  there  was  an 
enormous  expansion  of  productive  forces  up  to  the  period 
before  World  War  I.  So  there  was  a  telescoping  of  the  histor- 
ical development  of  capitalism  in  the  Manifesto. 

What  was  also  made  clear  by  the  experience  of  the  Paris 
Commune  was  that  without  the  leadership  of  a  revolutionary 
party  the  working  class  can't  ultimately  wrest  power  from 
the  bourgeoisie.  (One  of  Marx's  criticisms  of  the  Commune 
was  that  it  did  not  immediately  take  energetic  measures  for 
the  breaking  and  suppression  of  bourgeois  power.) 

The  Manifesto  also  did  not  deal  with  the  interlinked  ques- 
tions of  capitalist  development  and  the  degeneration  of  sec- 
tions of  the  working  class  into  a  labor  aristocracy.  Marx  cer- 
tainly later  became  aware  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  case  of 
the  English  working  class,  but  hammering  out  the  revolu- 
tionary party's  relation  to  the  trade  unions,  and  their  place 
in  the  struggle  for  revolution,  required  the  experience  of  the 
workers  movement  ranging  through  the  October  Revolution. 

The  Manifesto  assumes  a  capitalism  of  free  competition. 
Later,  when  Marx  wrote  Capital,  he  delineated  the  tendency 
of  capitalist  free  competition  to  turn  into  its  opposite, 
namely  monopoly  capital,  which  finds  its  current  expression 
in  imperialist  finance  capital. 

Trotsky  further  notes  that  the  liquidation  of  the  intermedi- 
ate classes  projected  in  the  Manifesto  did  not  happen.  He 
points  out  that  capitalism  ruined  more  of  the  petty  bourgeoi- 
sie than  could  be  absorbed  into  the  proletariat.  And  the  cap- 
italist state,  itself  a  parasitic  excrescence,  self-consciously 
and  artificially  maintained  a  considerable  petty-bourgeois 
layer.  Aside  from  the  vast  layers  of  petty  state  functionaries 
and  technicians,  other  examples  are  noteworthy.  The  Japa- 
nese bourgeoisie  has  for  decades  artificially  maintained  a 
large  peasantry.  In  the  U.S.,  the  great  Western  water  pro- 


grams were  undertaken  by  the  bourgeoisie  with  the  aim  of 
drawing  farmers  to  the  region  as  a  conscious  alternative  to 
building  up  an  urban  proletarian  population. 

Trotsky  makes  the  point  that  legions  of  technicians, 
administrators,  commercial  employees — a  whole  new  mid- 
dle class — has  grown  up  in  a  situation  where  capitalism's 
existence  has  been  prolonged.  He  warns  that  this  creates  pro- 
found social  contradictions,  most  sharply  when  this  layer, 
facing  ruin  because  of  the  economic  impasse  of  capital, 
becomes  a  ready  base  for  fascism. 

Those  of  you  who  have  read  the  Manifesto  know  that  it 
contains  a  section  with  ten  demands,  demands  that  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  later  Marx  and  Engels  were  to  criticize  as 
"dated"  and  in  need  of  revision.  But  as  Trotsky  points  out, 
these  demands  constitute  a  revolutionary  "transitional  pro- 
gram" for  their  time,  counterposed  to  the  subsequent  social- 
democratic  conception  of  a  "minimum  program."  As  with  . 
Trotsky's  1938  Transitional  Program,  the  aim  was  to  advance 
a  series  of  demands  based  on  the  objective  needs  of  the  pro- 
letariat, to  mobilize  them  in  struggle  and  to  teach  them  the 
only  conclusion:  that  the  successful  realization  of  these 
demands  and  of  any  hope  for  a  real  life  for  the  working  class 
depends  on  a  workers  revolution. 

Trotsky  also  speaks  of  permanent  revolution.  Since  1848 
the  bourgeoisie  has  proven  itself  incapable  of  repeating  the 
experience  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1789.  The  complete 
sweeping  away  of  all  the  feudal  rubbish  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  historic  tasks  of  the  bourgeois  revolution  in  the 
colonial  and  semicolonial  countries  is  today  the  task  of  the 
working  class.  This  was  the  conclusion  Trotsky  came  to  in 
tsarist  Russia,  with  its  weak  and  servile  bourgeoisie  and  its 
preponderant  peasant  population.  While  the  Mensheviks 
argued  for  subordinating  the  working  class  to  the  bourgeoi- 
sie, Trotsky  recognized  that  the  vast  peasantry  had  to  be  I 
mobilized  behind  the  small  but  socially  concentrated  and  i 
cohesive  proletariat,  which  was  the  only  social  force  capable  j 
of  carrying  out  even  the  agrarian  revolution.  Marx  came  to  a 
similar  conclusion  in  Germany  in  the  mid- 19th  century,  at  a 
time  when  the  proletariat  was  a  minority  of  the  population, 
arguing  that  a  socialist  revolution  would  have  to  be  backed 
by  some  second  edition  of  the  Peasant  War. 

Another  weakness  in  the  Manifesto,  noteworthy  by  its 
omission,  is  the  national  question,  particularly  as  it  applies 
to  the  backward  colonial  and  semicolonial  countries.  Early  on  •. 
Marx  and  Engels  thought,  incorrectly  it  turned  out,  that  the 
more  advanced  capitalist  countries  could  play  a  progressive 
role  in  places  such  as  Mexico  or  Algeria.  They  began  to 
change  their  views  over  the  issue  of  Ireland,  recognizing  that 
workers  revolution  in  Britain  could  not  occur  as  long  as  j 
Ireland  is  kept  in  bondage.  J 

Section  Three  of  the  Manifesto,  under  the  heading  | 
"Socialist  and  Communist  Literature,"  is  undoubtedly  exotic  } 
to  the  contemporary  reader,  as  it  refers  to  organizations  that  | 
have  long,  long  since  passed  from  the  stage  of  history.  But  i 
it's  useful  to  go  back  and  review  this  material.  With  the  final 
unraveling  of  the  October  Revolution,  we  are  currently  in  a 
period  of  a  big  setback  for  the  world  proletariat.  As  a  conse- 
quence, there  is  a  tendency  for  the  proletariat  to  be  thrown 
back  to  more  primitive  conceptions  of  social  struggle.  And 
certainly  some  layers  of  youth,  while  disaffected  by  the 
more  gross  excrescences  of  capitalist  society,  have  no 
understanding  of  Marxism  and  tend  toward  vague  Utopian 
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anarchoid  sentiments  not  fundamentally 
different  from  those  advanced  by  the  pre- 
cursors and  early  opponents  of  Marxism. 

Fight  for  New  October 
Revolutions! 

The  finishing  touches,  in  a  way,  on 
many  of  the  conceptions  of  the  Communist 
Manifesto  and  their  implementation  was 
really  the  October  Revolution  of  1917. 
And  there's  a  reason  for  that.  Lenin's  Bol- 
shevik Party  grew  up  in  a  very  unusual  set 
of  circumstances.  Here  was  a  party  that 
had  to  confront  a  very  wide-ranging  and 
rapidly  shifting  series  of  challenges,  from 
trade-union  struggle  to  struggle  against 
autocracy,  that  had  to  confront  the  national 
question  in  a  large  multinational  empire. 
Periods  of  open  revolutionary  struggle, 
periods  of  exile,  of  underground  work,  of 
parliamentary  work  gave  to  the  Bolshevik 
Party  a  set  of  experiences  that  were  far 
richer  than  those  in  West  Europe. 

Just  as  Marx  was  not  born  a  Marxist, 
Lenin  did  not  become  a  Leninist  overnight, 
nor  did  the  Bolshevik  Party  suddenly 
appear  on  the  scene  fully  fledged  and 
tested.  If  you  study  the  history  of  the  Bol- 
shevik Party,  you  can  see  a  development. 
Lenin  worked  his  way  through  conceptions 
inherited  from  Karl  Kautsky  and  the  Ger- 
man Social  Democracy  to  the  conception 
of  the  Leninist  combat  party.  And  at  every 
stage  this  was  accompanied  by  sharp  strug- 
gle, internal  and  external,  in  defense  of  the 
program  of  Marxism. 

This  process  found  its  culmination 
in  the  1917  October  Revolution,  which 
occurred  at  the  weakest  link  in  the  chain  of 
world  imperialism,  toward  the  end  of 
World  War  L  And  the  lessons  of  this  revo- 
lution were  codified  in  the  early  congresses 
of  the  Communist  International.  We  very 
much  are  the  party  of  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion, but  we  are  also  much  more  than  that, 
because  comrade  Trotsky  and  the  forces 
around  him  actually  went  on  to  struggle 
against  a  new  phenomenon,  the  degenera- 
tion of  the  October  Revolution.  The  Left 
Opposition  was  forged  in  struggle  against 
the  consolidafion  of  the  Stalinist  bureauc- 
racy, which  itself  was  a  direct  consequence 
of  the  economic  backwardness  of  Russia 
and  the  failure  of  the  October  Revolution 
to  spread  internationally. 

So  we  are  both  the  party  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  and  the  party  of  those  who 
struggled  to  defend  it  against  its  Stalinist 
degeneration.  The  subsequent  struggles  of 
Trotsky — his  generalization  of  the  theory 
of  permanent  revolution  based  on  the 
defeat  of  the  Chinese  Revolution  in  the 


"Workers  of  the  world,  unite!" 
Communists  fight  to  forge  world 
party  of  socialist  revolution. 
From  top:  Founding  o1 
First  International,  1864; 
1875  congress  of  German 
Socialists,  leading  party  of 
Second  International 
founded  in  1889;  publication  of 
Third  International,  1919; 
Leon  Trotsky,  depicted  in 
Diego  Rivera  mural,  founded 
Fourth  International  in  1938. 
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Workers  and  soldiers 
exchange  banners  in 
Petrograd  on  eve  of  1917 
Bolshevik  Revolution. 


1920s,  his  elucidation  of  the  tactic  of  the  united  front  in  the 
struggle  against  fascism  in  Germany,  his  struggles  against  the 
betrayals  of  the  popular  front  in  France  and  Spain  in  the 
1930s — these  all  represent  extremely  valuable  theoretical 
and  programmatic  accretions.  Marxism  is  a  living  science. 
What  is  so  remarkable  about  the  Manifesto  is  that  it  retains 
so  much  of  its  vital  relevance  today.  That  is  truly  remarkable 
since  it  was  written  at  the  dawn  of  the  age  of  modern  indus- 
trial capitalism. 

Today  the  Soviet  Union  is  no  more,  and  I  think  China  is 
on  the  skids.  The  question  posed  there  is  who  will  pre- 
vail: the  proletariat  throwing  off  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy 
that  is  increasingly  moving  toward  capitalist  restoration, 
or  imperialist-backed  counterrevolution.  Trotsky,  in  The 
Third  International  After  Lenin,  addressed  what  he  thought 
was  an  unlikely  theoretical  possibility,  but  unfortunately  one 
that  we  confront  in  significant  aspects  today.  He  wrote: 
"Theoretically,  to  be  sure,  even  a  new  chapter  of  a  general 
capitalist  progress  in  the  most  powerful,  ruling,  and  leading 
countries  is  not  excluded.  But  for  this,  capitalism  would  first 
have  to  overcome  enormous  barriers  of  a  class  as  well  as  an 
inter-state  character.  It  would  have  to  strangle  the  proletarian 
revolution  for  a  long  time;  it  would  have  to  enslave  China 
completely,  overthrow  the  Soviet  republic,  and  so  forth.  We 
are  still  a  long  way  removed  from  all  this."  Not  any  more. 
And  it  raises  even  more  acutely  the  dangers  of  interimperi- 
alist  war. 

But  as  much  as  the  bourgeoisie  whistle  in  the  dark  about 
the  death  of  communism,  don't  believe  them  for  a  moment, 
because  the  more  farsighted  of  them  don't  believe  it  for  a 
moment.  If  their  line  is,  "October  1917 — never  again!"  our 
line  is,  "Again  and  again  and  again — one,  two,  many  Octo- 
ber Revolutions."  As  revolutionary  Marxists  our  object  is  not 
simply  to  understand  the  world,  but  to  change  it.  But  to  be 
able  to  change  it  requires  that  we  have  an  actual  lever  to 
effect  a  revolution,  to  rip  up  this  rotten  social  system,  which 
more  and  more  threatens  grave  destruction  if  not  extinction 
for  mankind.  That  lever  is  a  revolutionary  workers  party  of 
the  Leninist  type,  organized  in  a  democratic-centralist  Fourth 
International.  Such  parties  cannot  be  simply  proclaimed  but 
must  be  forged  in  struggle. 

And  that  requires  a  struggle  as  well  against  those  who 
call  themselves  Marxists  or  Trotskyists  while  renouncing  in 
practice  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Marxist  move- 
ment. Take,  for  example,  the  British  Militant  group,  which 
now  calls  itself  the  Socialist  Party.  Their  international  resolu- 
tion of  a  couple  of  years  ago  had  three  little  propositions 


which  showed  a  touching  faith  in  the  bourgeois  order.  The  i 
first  was  that  a  revolutionary  party  is  not  necessary  because 
the  workers  will  one  way  or  another,  through  trial  and  error,  ; 
find  their  own  way.  They  go  on  to  say  that  there'll  be  no 
nuclear  war  because  the  bourgeoisie  is  rational.  And  they  ; 
also  say  there  won't  be  any  fascism,  because  the  bourgeoisie 
experienced  Hitler.  All  of  this  is  presented  within  a  very 
"orthodox"  framework,  yet  it  is  a  complete  revision  of 
everything  Marxists  understand  about  the  state,  imperialism 
and  fascism. 

Then  there  is  David  North's  outfit,  which  currently  styles 
itself  the  Socialist  Equality  Party.  The  Northites  have  taken 
to  dismissing  the  unions  as  absolutely  corrupt  agencies  of 
the  bosses,  in  no  way  organizations  of  the  working  class.  Yet 
the  American  bourgeoisie  spends  over  one  billion  dollars  a 
year  in  busting  unions,  breaking  up  organizing  drives, 
breaking  strikes,  decertifying  unions.  They  have  a  rather  dif- 
ferent appreciation  of  the  question. 

While  promoting  their  scabherding,  economist  version  of 
"class  struggle,"  the  Northites  also  spit  on  the  struggle 
against  black  oppression.  It  is  precisely  because  of  the  black 
question  that  the  U.S.,  uniquely  among  advanced  capitalist  ! 
countries,  does  not  have  an  independent  class  party  of  the  | 
proletariat,  even  of  a  labor-reformist  type.  In  general,  Amer-  ' 
ica's  capitalist  rulers  have  been  very  successful  in  playing 
the  race  card;  it's  the  legacy  of  the  unfinished  Civil  War 
for  black  freedom  that  contributes  mightily  to  the  political 
backwardness,  if  you  will,  of  this  country.  We  understand  | 
that  the  fight  for  black  liberation  is  a  strategic  question  for  i 
proletarian  revolution  in  this  country. 

A  century  and  a  half  has  passed  since  the  appearance  of 
the  Communist  Manifesto,  a  period  marked  by  many  prole- 
tarian struggles.  Our  purpose  in  discussing  the  Manifesto 
today  is  the  same  as  the  purpose  of  its  authors.  Like  Marx 
and  Engels,  our  aim  is  to  overthrow  the  old  society  and 
replace  it  with  one  that  will  open  the  road  to  the  abolition 
of  all  class  oppression. 

Capitalism  will  not  fall  of  its  own  accord — that's  been 
clear  since  the  1917  October  Revolution.  If  the  Mensheviks 
and  Bolshevik  conciliators  like  Stalin  had  prevailed  against 
Lenin  in  1917,  there  would  have  been  no  Russian  Revolu- 
tion. And  very  educated  pundits  would  be  standing  before 
you  in  halls  of  academia  explaining  how  a  revolution  in  Rus- 
sia in  1917  was  impossible.  That  really  is  the  question  of  the 
subjective  factor.  There  is  no  terminal  crisis  for  the  bourgeoi- 
sie— aside  from  nuclear  war,  perhaps — barring  revolution. 
Comrades,  they  have  to  be  thrown  out.  That's  our  job.  ■ 
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change,  socialist  revolution,  was  based  entirely  on  existing 
social  forces. 

Marxism  as  an  outlook,  a  mode  of  thought  and  a  means 
of  change  can  be  applied  to  history.  Since  it  is  not  based  on 
faith,  you  can  scientifically  prove  Marxism.  No  philosophy 
can  ever  honestly  assert  this,  because  they  all  base  them- 
selves on  some  form  of  idealist  outlook  that  places  man- 
kind's ideas  above  its  environment.  For  example,  as  the 
feudal  system  collapsed  and  the  bourgeois  system  was  on 
the  rise,  the  philosophy  that  aided  and  explained  capital- 
ism's revolutionary  development  also  was  formulated  by 
Enlightenment  philosophes.  An  idealist,  for  example,  might 
argue  that  these  philosophical  ideals  of  the  Enlightenment 
developed  the  capitalist  system  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion; if  someone  had  thought  of  capitalism  two  thousand 
years  earlier,  we  would've  had  it  then.  This  is  how  it  was 
taught  in  a  college  history  course  I  took  a  couple  of  months 
ago.  Marxism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  materialist  because  it 
analyzes  the  world  based  on  the  relationship  of  classes  to 
each  other  and  to  the  existing  means  of  production.  Like- 
wise, with  this  understanding,  Marxists  can  intervene  to 
change  this  relationship. 

Religious  IVIysticism  in  Capitalist  America 

According  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  (17  May),  75  percent 
of  Americans  believe  in  angels,  and  87  percent  said  their 
religious  faith  is  very  important  in  their  lives.  A  recent  study 
found  that  almost  45  percent  of  American  college  freshmen 
do  not  believe  in  Darwin's  theory  of  evolution  {Scientific 
American,  October  1997).  We  live  in  a  period  marked  by  a 
general  absence  of  social  struggle  and  working-class  con- 
sciousness, allowing  for  obscurantism  to  pose  as  legitimate. 
Whatever  their  entertainment  value,  television  programs  like 
the  X-Files,  Paranormal  News  and  Unsolved  Mysteries  prop- 
agate mystification  and  irrationalism.  Then  there  are  things 
like  the  "Psychic  Friends  Network"  which  prey  on  social 


backwardness  and  ignorance.  The  collapse  of  Stalinism  and 
the  world-historic  destruction  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
East  European  deformed  workers  states  only  helped  to 
expand  reacUonary  obscurantism,  both  there  and  here.  In 
St.  Petersburg,  formerly  called  Leningrad,  the  new  capitalist 
rulers  closed  down  a  beautiful  museum  dedicated  to  materi- 
alism and  atheism  which  the  Bolsheviks  had  created  in  a  for- 
mer church,  and  replaced  it  with  an  Orthodox  church  (which 
would-be  tsar  Boris  Yeltsin  once  again  made  the  effective 
official  church  of  Russia).  Marxism,  the  only  ideology  that 
was  consistently  both  materialist  and  dialecfical  had  just, 
according  to  the  bourgeoisie,  ultimately  failed.  In  this  coun- 
try, as  a  Los  Angeles  Times  (19  May)  editorial  noted,  "Alien 
abductions,  nightly  visitations,  spirit  channeling,  interdimen- 
sional  travel  and  psychic  ability  are  just  a  few  of  the  fringe 
claims  that  permeate  our  media." 

The  working  masses  confinue  to  have  little  control  or 
understanding  of  the  real  condifions  that  govern  their  lives, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  class  struggle  and  class  conscious- 
ness, religion  serves  as  a  tremendous  emotional  solace. 

Religion  is  a  private  matter.  As  Marxists  we  oppose  all 
forms  of  religious  persecution  and  oppression.  People  should 
be  able  to  hold  their  religious  faiths  without  interference 
from  the  state,  and,  likewise,  we  don't  want  religion  to  dic- 
tate the  policy  of  the  state — Marxists  believe  in  the  complete 
separation  of  church  and  state.  This  is  why  in  1877  Friedrich 
Engels,  Marx's  close  collaborator,  condemned  the  German 
philosopher  Eugen  Diihring's  pseudo-revolufionary  proposal 
that  religion  should  be  prohibited  in  socialist  society. 

We  should  not  be  arrogant  toward  leftist  youth  who, 
despite  having  good  impulses  on  racism,  abortion  and  gay 
rights,  are  caught  in  a  tremendous  contradicdon  between 
their  impulses  and  their  religious  beliefs.  With  the  individual 
cases  we  will  run  across  in  this  period  of  reaction  we  must  be 
resolute.  The  odds  are  currently  against  us.  Unless  we  win 
these  youth  to  our  full  program,  their  contradiction  will 
most  likely  be  resolved  in  the  direction  of  reacfion  and 
obscurantism.  Obviously,  we  don't  see  the  breaking  of  the 
working  class  from  the  religious  hold  as  a  linear  process 
where  we  convince  each  person  we  run  across  of  religion's 
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backwardness.  As  Lenin  wrote,  we  "understand  that  only 
the  class  struggle  of  the  working  masses  could,  by  compre- 
hensively drawing  the  widest  strata  of  the  proletariat  into 
conscious  and  revolutionary  social  practice,  really  free  the 
oppressed  masses  from  the  yoke  of  religion." 

There  might  be  some  usefulness  in  drawing  a  comparison 
between  religion  and  the  family.  Both  are  means  of  op- 
pression and  justification  for  oppression  which  also  serve  a 
social  purpose.  The  family  raises  a  new  generation  of  peo- 
ple, albeit  by  tremendously  oppressing  women.  In  a  workers 
state  these  services  would  be  taken  up  by  society  itself, 
becoming  socialized  through  communal  kitchens,  laundry 
facilities,  child  care,  all  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  The  fam- 
ily is  not  "abolished";  it  is  replaced.  We  are  the  only  leftist 
organization  today  to  have  published  a  journal,  Women  and 
Revolution,  dedicated  to  explaining  a  Marxist  view  of  the 
woman  question  and  other  social  issues. 

Likewise,  for  the  oppressed,  religion  serves  as  a  sort  of 
consolation  for  material  oppression  and  degradation.  It  is  a 
world  outlook  and  a  philosophy  that  is  directly  counterposed 
to  Marxism.  However,  the  workers  state  cannot  simply  abol- 
ish religion.  This  would  only  raise  sympathy  for  and  create 
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a  reaction  in  the  direction  of  religion  and  mysticism.  To  fight 
religion,  a  workers  state  must  create  the  material  conditions 
to  replace  it,  and  for  it  to  be  rejected  by  the  masses  them- 
selves in  favor  of  rationalism,  materialism.  The  religious 
worldview  is  replaced  with  an  understanding  of  how  the  nat- 
ural and  social  world  works,  and  how  humans  can  intervene 
in  it,  creating  the  best  possible  material  conditions  for  those 
living  on  earth,  for  themselves.  The  outlook  which  creates 
religion  is  thus  not  abolished;  it  is  replaced  with  materialism, 
Marxism. 

Fight  Against  Religion 

The  party  must  resolutely  fight  to  win  youth  over  to  mate- 
rialism. This  is  not  a  question  of  freedom  to  believe  what 
one  wants,  but,  as  stated  earlier,  mysticism  and  Marxism  are 
two  counterposed  ways  not  only  of  looking  at  the  world  and 
studying  it,  but  also  of  acting  upon  it.  It  makes  perfect  sense 


that  a  Marxist  party  expects  that  its  members  embrace  a 
Marxist  worldview,  i.e.,  be  materialists,  atheists.  The  Sparta- 
cus  Youth  Clubs  do  not  dilute  the  party's  program  of  social- 
ist revolution  and  pursue  an  unyielding  fight  with  youth 
over  mysticism  and  religion.  As  Lenin  wrote,  Marxists 
"regard  religion  as  a  private  matter  in  relation  to  the  state, 
but  not  in  relation  to  themselves,  not  in  relation  to  Marxism, 
and  not  in  relation  to  the  workers'  party." 

The  Spartacist  League's  program  is  concrete  on  the  ques- 
tion of  religion:  point  ten  of  our  organizational  rules  (see 
Marxist  Bulletin  No.  9)  states,  "Substantial  material  support 
to  cults,  religions  or  comparable  fads  or  proselytizing  for 
them  is  incompatible  with  SL  membership."  As  Lenin  wrote: 
"A  Marxist  must  be  a  materialist,  i.e.,  an  enemy  of  religion, 
but  a  dialectical  materialist,  i.e.,  one  who  treats  the  struggle 
against  religion  not  in  an  abstract  way,  not  on  the  basis  of 
remote,  purely  theoretical,  never  varying  preaching,  but  in  a 
concrete  way,  on  the  basis  of  the  class  struggle  which  is  going 
on  in  practice  and  is  educating  the  masses  more  and  better 
than  anything  else  could." 

—  "The  Attitude  of  the  Workers  Party  to  Religion" 

That  said,  in  our  current  period  marked  by  growing  religious 
belief,  we  only  recruit  exceptional  individuals,  and  we  are 
not  in  a  position  to  recruit  the  masses  but  only  that  minority 
of  the  working  class  and  oppressed  which  is  class  conscious. 
The  question  of  religion  and  mysticism  comes  to  the  fore, 
and  we  must  develop  a  thoughtful  approach  to  winning  away 
radical-minded  workers  and  youth  from  religion. 

We  must  show  concrete  examples  of  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  gods  and  religions,  especially  against 
women — from  medieval  European  witch  trials  to  female 
genital  mutilation,  anti-abortion  terrorism  to  the  imposition 
of  the  veil  in  Afghanistan  and  Iran,  to  gay-bashing  to  advo- 
cacy of  slavery.  Religious  wars,  persecution  and  obscuran- 
tist oppression  are  endemic  to  all  religions. 

We  must  also  argue  effectively  against  the  idealist  view  of 
the  world  in  general.  It  is  common  to  get  spiritualists  who 
agree  with  us  completely  on  the  ravages  of  organized  relig- 
ion, but  still  believe  in  magic  or  "alien  abductions."  The  fight 
against  idealism  is  especially  important  for  those  who  reject 
organized  religion  only  to  embrace  New  Age  spiritualism  or 
modern-day  witchcraft  (or  who  pick  and  choose  those  tenets 
of  religion  they  want  to  accept,  such  as  a  Catholic  who  sup- 
ports abortion  and  gay  rights  but  still  clings  to  Jesus).  We 
have  to  prove  to  them  that  Marxism  is  the  only  way  to  under- 
stand the  world  and  fundamentally  change  it.  We  must  con- 
cretely show  how  a  mystical  or  moral  view  of  the  world  is  in 
the  end  counterposed  to  workers  revolution  and  socialism. 

The  struggle  against  religion  is  not  some  academic  or 
philosophical  exercise.  Most  of  the  people  on  earth  are 
beholden  to  some  form  of  religiosity  and  this  works  as  an 
obstacle  to  socialist  consciousness.  In  the  end,  the  question 
of  religion  will  be  worked  out  in  the  class  struggle  itself  and 
through  the  intervention  of  the  party  as  the  leader  of  the 
most  advanced  section  of  the  proletariat  in  that  struggle.  As 
the  class  struggle  ebbs  and  flows,  though,  the  revolutionary 
party  must  keep  its  theoretical  bearings  intact  at  all  times;  it 
must  maintain  its  program.  That  means  we  must  fight  to 
resolve  the  contradiction  of  someone  with  good  impulses  on 
broad  social  questions  who  is  still  seeing  the  world  through 
the  eyes  of  god.  This  is  the  only  way  to  win  youth  and 
workers  to  communism,  that  is  to  the  struggle  for  a  truly 
just  and  free  world.  ■ 
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Marxism  and  Religion 


Today,  especially  in  the  wake  of  the  counter- 
revolution in  the  Soviet  Union  and  East  Europe, 
religious  obscurantism  and  mystical  superstition 
are  increasing.  Religion  is  also  prevalent  among 
youth  who  are  repelled  by  the  horrors  of  capital- 
ism and  racism,  many  of  whom  look  toward  some 
kind  of  spiritualism  as  an  answer  to  "corporate 
greed"  and  exploitation.  Various  so-called  Marx- 
ist and  revolutionary  organizations  pander  to 
this  prevailing  social  backwardness.  For  example, 
the  Progressive  Labor  Party,  despite  bellowing 
its  mantra  of  "Communist  Revolution,"  brags  that 
since  "many  people  we  want  and  need  in  the  Party 
are  active  in  churches,"  there  is  a  "need  for  PLP 
members  to  be  active  in  churches"  (Challenge, 
18  June  1997). 

In  order  to  win  over  a  new  generation  to  the 
struggle  for  socialism,  based  on  a  materialist 
conception  of  society,  socialists  must  ceaselessly 
combat  religion  and  other  forms  of  idealism  which 
look  toward  the  supernatural,  explaining  that 
freedom  from  oppression  lies  in  this  world,  not 
another.  The  following,  based  on  a  presentation 
by  comrade  Alan  Wilde  to  the  Los  Angeles  Spar- 
tacus  Youth  Club,  explains  the  SYCs'  approach. 

As  Marxists  we  are  materialists,  dialectical 
materialists,  which  therefore  means  irreconcil- 
able atheists,  as  the  Russian  revolutionary  Leon 
Trotsky  once  put  it.  We  need  to  know  religion  not 
only  as  an  academic  exercise  but  to  combat  it. 
Lenin,  the  leader  of  the  1917  Russian  Revolution, 
wrote: 

"The  dialectical  materialism  of  Marx  and  Engels... 
applies  the  materialist  philosophy  to  the  domain 
of  history....  We  must  combat  religion — that  is 
the  ABC  of  all  materialism,  and  consequently  of 
Marxism.  But  Marxism  is  not  a  materialism  which 
has  stopped  at  the  ABC.  Marxism  goes  further.  It 
says:  We  must  know  how  to  combat  religion,  and 
in  order  to  do  so  we  must  explain  the  source  of 
faith  and  religion  among  the  masses  in  a  material- 
ist way." 

—  Lenin,  "The  Attitude  of  the  Workers 
Party  to  Religion"  (1908) 

At  one  point  in  history,  religion  served  a  particular  pur- 
pose. As  a  hunter  or  gatherer  wholly  dependent  on  a  cruel 
and  ever-changing  nature  he  couldn't  understand,  man 
devised  a  system  of  explanations  for  natural  occurrences. 
This  was  the  function  of  spiritualism,  mysticism  and  relig- 
ion. With  the  advent  of  private  property  and  class  society, 
religion,  which  developed  simply  to  explain  what  human 
empirical  logic  could  not,  became  a  means  both  of  oppres- 
sion and  of  escape  for  the  oppressed.  Noting  that  "Man 
makes  religion,  religion  does  not  make  man,"  Karl  Marx 
explained: 

"Religious  suffering  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  expres- 
sion of  real  suffering  and  a  protest  against  real  suffering. 
Religion  is  the  sigh  of  the  oppressed  creature,  the  heart  of  a 
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Bolshevik  poster  shows  Central  Asian  woman  rejecting  the  veil 
as  part  of  the  revolution's  struggle  against  religious  and  social 
oppression.  Today,  Boris  Yeltsin's  counterrevolutionary  regime 
has  restored  power  of  Russian  Orthodox  church. 
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heardess  world  and  the  soul  of  soulless  condidons.  It  is  the 
opium  of  the  people. 

"The  abolition  of  religion  as  the  illusory  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple is  the  demand  for  their  real  happiness.  To  call  on  them  to 
give  up  their  illusions  about  their  condition  is  to  call  on  them 
to  give  up  a  condition  that  requires  illusions." 

—  "Cridque  of  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Right"  (1844) 
Marxism  is  not  one  of  several  competing  and  potentially 
equal  means  to  achieve  progress.  It  is  the  only  way  to  funda- 
mentally change  society.  Marxism  can  stake  that  claim 
because  it  bases  itself  entirely  on  the  material  world.  Unlike 
philosophers  who  only  sought  to  interpret  the  world,  Marx 
and  Engels  fought  to  change  society.  Their  perspective  for 

continued  on  page  45 
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Introduction 


With  the  destruction  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  pro- 
claimed "death  of  communism,"  the  bourgeoisie 
envisages  a  return  to  an  ideaHzed  version  of  the  pre- 
1914  capitalist  imperialist  order.  This  was  an  era  in 
which  the  European  powers,  the  United  States  and 
Japan  exercised  direct  colonial  rule  over  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  toilers  throughout  the  globe.  The  now-fash- 
ionable term  "globalization"  is  not  simply  descriptive 
of  certain  quantitative  changes  in  the  world  economy 
over  the  past  few  decades — greater  integration  of 
financial  markets,  the  growth  of  internationally  com- 
petitive manufacturers  in  East  Asia  and  parts  of  Latin 
America — but  has  become  a  new  form  of  bourgeois 
ideology.  It  projects  a  world  in  which  capitalist  prop- 
erty "rights,"  whether  in  New  York  or  New  Delhi,  are 
no  longer  threatened  by  social  revolution,  national 
liberation  struggles  or  interimperialist  war. 

At  the  same  time,  the  labor  bureaucracy  in  North 
America,  West  Europe  and  Japan  has  embraced  the 
doctrine  of  "globalization"  to  justify  its  betrayal  of 
the  workers'  interests.  We  are  now  powerless,  they 
contend,  before  the  forces  of  the  world  capitalist  mar- 
ket to  prevent  cuts  in  wages  and  benefits  and  the  dis- 
mantling of  the  "welfare  state." 

The  material  in  this  pamphlet  assesses  the  changes 
in  the  world  economy,  mislabeled  "globalizarion,"  in  a 
broad  historical  perspective  from  the  origins  of  mod- 
ern imperialism  in  the  late  19th  century  through  the 
capitalist  counterrevoluUon  in  East  Europe  and  the 
former  USSR  and  its  aftermath.  In  this  context,  it 
points  to  the  limits  and  reversibility  of  the  movement 
of  capital  from  advanced  imperiahst  states  to  back- 
ward neocolonial  countries.  So-called  multinational 
or  transnational  firms  do  not  operate  above  or  inde- 
pendently of  the  nation-state  system.  Rather  they  are 
vitally  dependent  on  their  own  bourgeois  national 
states  to  protect  their  investments  abroad  from  popular 
opposition  and  rival  capitalist  states.  Hence,  imperial- 
ist states  must  maintain  strong  military  forces  and  a 
corresponding  domestic  industrial  base. 

The  recent  U.S. -led  NATO  war  against  Serbia  and 
occupation  of  Kosovo  amply  confirm  that  imperialism 
retains  its  predatory  nature.  The  war  was  designed  to 
realize  longstanding  American  plans  to  place  a  sub- 
stantial U.S. /NATO  military  presence  in  Serbia. 
Ostensibly  allied  with  one  another,  the  various  NATO 
powers  in  the  course  of  the  war  demonstrated  their 
conflicting  appetites  and  interests,  which  will  only 
serve  to  accelerate  the  drive  toward  future  bloody 
interimperialist  conflict.  Thus,  one  of  the  main  con- 
sequences of  the  war  has  been  the  decision  of  the 
European  members  of  NATO  to  create  a  European- 


centered  military  force  independent  of  the  American- 
dominated  NATO. 

The  reversibility  of  "globalizarion"  was  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  1997-98  financial/economic  cri- 
sis in  East  Asia  and  the  resulting  political  turbulence, 
especially  in  Indonesia.  There  was  a  massive  outflow 
of  money  capital  from  the  East  Asian  "tigers"  back  to 
Wall  Street,  the  City  of  London,  Frankfurt  and  Tokyo. 
During  the  popular  protests  which  toppled  the  right- 
wing,  U.S. -backed  dictator  Suharto  in  Indonesia, 
Western  and  Japanese  corporations  and  also  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  shut  down  their  operations  in 
Jakarta  and  evacuated  their  staffs  to  safer  environs. 
Since  then,  the  imperialists  have  tried  to  cobble  to- 
gether a  new  government  by  supervising  elecrions  in- 
tended to  prevent  an  outbreak  of  revolutionary  turmoil 
and  have  used  the  economic  distress  of  the  country  and 
favorable  trading  terms  to  further  chain  the  Indonesian 
bourgeoisie  to  the  centers  of  finance  capital. 

"The  'Global  Economy'  and  Labor  Reformism" 
was  written  as  a  polemic  against  David  North's  Inter- 
narional  Committee  of  the  Fourth  International.  De- 
spite their  Marxist  and  Trotskyist  pretensions,  the 
Northites  view  "globalizarion"  in  identical  terms  as 
the  "neoliberal"  bourgeois  ideologues  and  the  refor- 
mist labor  bureaucrats.  Their  assertion  that  the  struc- 
ture of  world  capitalism  has  undergone  a  qualitarive 
change  serves  to  justify  a  thoroughly  defeatist  attitude 
toward  all  struggles  of  the  exploited  and  oppressed, 
from  trade-union  struggles  in  North  America  and 
West  Europe  to  narional-liberarion  struggles  in  neoco- 
lonial countries  Hke  Mexico  to  the  defense  of  the  Chi- 
nese deformed  workers  state  against  looming  capitalist 
counterrevolurion. 

"Imperialist  Rivalries  Heat  Up"  is  an  edited  version 
of  a  presentarion  given  by  comrade  Joseph  Seymour 
at  a  1998  conference  of  the  Internarional  Coinmunist 
League.  Its  co:;  lusion  emphasizes  that  the  struggle 
for  revolutionary  Marxist  leadership  of  the  working 
class  is  hardly  limited  to  opposing  the  neoliberal 
advocates  of  unrestricted  global  capital  markets.  We 
must  also  no  less  strenuously  combat  the  rising  tide 
of  chauvinist  reaction,  from  the  growth  of  fascism  in 
West  Europe  to  ascendant  religious  fundamentalism 
in  the  Near  East  and  much  of  Asia  (e.g.,  India).  The 
liberation  of  the  workers,  peasants  and  other  toilers 
from  exploitation,  poverty  and  social  degradarion  can 
be  achieved  only  through  proletarian  revolurions  in 
both  the  imperialist  centers  and  neocolonial  (Third 
World)  countries,  thereby  laying  the  basis  for  an 
internationally  planned  socialist  world  economy. 

—September  1999 


Imperialist  Rivalries 
Heat  Up 


Capitalism  in  tlie  "New  World  Order" 


U.S.  war  buildup  against  Iraq  takes  place  as  rival  imperialist  powers  compete  for  control  of  oil  and  natural  gas 
in  region. 


In  1 909,  a  group  of  New  York  and  London  banks  were  nego- 
tiating a  loan  to  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  collateral  for  the 
loan  was  to  be  the  customs  duties  collected  by  the  Dominican 
government.  Jacob  Schiff,  the  principal  Wall  Street  banker 
involved  in  this  deal,  asked  his  British  colleague.  Sir  Ernest 
Cassel:  "If  they  do  not  pay,  who  will  collect  these  customs 
duties?"  Cassel  replied:  "Your  marines  and  ours." 

This  exchange  illuminates  a  basic  principle  of  capitalism, 
as  well  as  every  other  social  order  based  on  the  exploitation 
of  labor  by  a  distinct  class  of  property  owners.  So-called 
property  rights — whether  in  the  form  of  loans,  direct  invest- 
ments or  trade  agreements — are  just  pieces  of  paper  unless 
they  are  backed  by  military  force.  And  this  is  not  some 
abstruse  Marxist  principle.  Every  Mafia  loan  shark  under- 
stands that  if  he  does  not  have  at  his  command  someone  who 
can  break  the  kneecaps  of  people  who  owe  him  money,  he 
will  experience  a  much  lower  rate  of  repayment. 

In  general,  the  amount  of  military  force  necessary  to  main- 


tain property  rights  outside  one's  own  country  is  substantially 
greater  than  within  it.  As  a  historical  norm,  the  imperialist 
bourgeoisie  does  not  face  an  immediate  or  short-term  prospect 
of  proletarian  revolution  within  its  own  nation-state.  But 
investments  in  foreign  countries,  especially  in  what  are  today 
called  Third  World  countries,  are  far  more  vulnerable  to  popu- 
lar unrest,  at  times  to  local  bourgeois-nationalist  forces  and 
not  least  to  rival  imperialist  states.  The  men  who  own  and  run 
General  Motors  do  not  now  believe  that  they  need  a  strong 
U.S.  military  to  protect  their  auto  plants  in  the  American  Mid- 
west. But  they  do  think  they  need  a  strong  U.S.  military  to 
protect  their  auto  plants  in  Mexico.  And  the  top  managers  of 
Exxon  know  damn  well  that  without  the  U.S.  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Force  their  oil  fields  in  the  Persian  Gulf  would  not  be 
theirs  for  very  long. 

The  world  capitalist  economy,  from  its  very  beginnings  in 
the  16th  century,  was  based  on  strong  national  states  and 
shaped  by  the  conflicts  between  them.  As  Lenin  emphasized. 


Protests  in  South  Korea 
(near  right)  and 
Indonesia  against 
imperialist-imposed 
IMF  austerity. 
Rapid  industrialization 
in  Asia  and  elsewhere 
has  created  a  young 
and  militant  proletariat. 
The  program  of 
permanent  revolution 
is  the  road  to  national 
and  social  emancipation 
in  the  colonial  and 
semicolonial  countries. 
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Museum  of  the  American  China  Trade 


the  development  of  modem  imperialism  beginning  in  the  late 
19th  century  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  enormous  growth  of 
militarism  at  both  the  material  and  ideological  levels.  This 
was  not  some  unique,  profound  insight  on  Lenin's  part.  The 
imperialists  themselves  were  saying  as  much  loud  and  clear. 
Leo  Amery,  a  right-wing  British  politician,  declared  in  1905: 
"Every  year  the  competition  for  power  among  the  great  world 
states  is  getting  keener,  and  unless  we  can  continue  to  hold 
our  own,  unless  we  can  keep  our  invincible  Navy,  and  unless 
we  can  defend  the  Empire  at  every  one  of  its  frontiers,  our 
Empire  and  our  trade  will  be  taken  away  from  us  by  others." 
—  quoted  in  Paul  M.  Kennedy,  The  Rise  of  Anglo- 
German  Antagonism.  1860-1914  (1987) 
Likewise,  Admiral  Alfred  von  Tirpitz,  the  architect  of  the  mod- 
em German  navy,  explained  and  justified  the  First  World  War 
in  his  memoirs  as  follows:  "We  had  global  commerce,  which 
compelled  us  to  world  power."  Imperialist  politicians  and  mil- 
itary men  of  the  pre-1914  era  were  far  more  honest  and  less 
hypocritical  than  their  present-day  counterparts. 

The  Second  Generation  of  Imperialist  Powers 

The  best  way  of  understanding  those  changes  in  the  world 
economy  over  the  past  few  decades  which  have  been  mis- 
labeled "globalization"  is  to  present  a  broad  historical  over- 
view of  world  capitalism  from  the  mid- 19th  century  to  the 
present,  focusing  on  the  interaction  between  intemational  eco- 
nomic developments  and  the  major  imperialist  states.  The 
Industrial  Revolution  began  in  England  and  Scotland  in  the 
early  19th  century  and  then  spread  to  France  and  the  Low 
Countries  (Belgium  and  Holland).  In  the  late  19th  century, 
there  emerged  three  new  industrial  capitalist  powers:  the 
United  States,  Germany  and  Japan.  However,  the  way  in 
which  industrial  capitalism  developed  in  these  three  countries 
was  very  different,  differences  whose  effects  exist  to  this  day. 

What  became  the  American  bourgeois  state  originated  in 
the  era  of  mercantile  capitalism  as  a  settler  colony  of  Britain, 
then  the  most  socially  and  economically  advanced  country  in 
the  world.  Consequently,  the  American  rural  economy  was  not 
burdened  by  the  heritage  of  feudalism,  unlike  the  backward 
peasant  villages  of  19th-century  France  and  Germany,  not  to 
speak  of  Japan.  Agriculture  in  the  northem  part  of  the  U.S. 
was  based  on  relatively  large  family  farms  which  were  highly 
commercialized  and  technologically  dynamic.  This,  in  tum, 
generated  a  large  and  growing  intemal  market  for  manufac- 
tured goods,  from  clothing  to  farm  machinery. 

At  the  same  time,  19th-century  American  capitalism  bene- 
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fited  from  massive  foreign  investment  from  Britain  as  well  as  ; 
the  immigration  of  well-to-do  Englishmen  and  Scotsmen.  In 
1914,  British  investment  in  the  United  States  was  greater  than 
in  India  and  South  Africa  combined.  The  financial  integration 
of  the  British  and  American  capitalist  classes  was  reinforced  at 
a  more  basic  level,  as  the  daughters  of  the  Yankee  moneyed 
aristocracy  married  into  English  ruling  circles.  Two  of  J.  P. 
Morgan's  nieces,  for  example,  married  English  aristocrats, 
and  the  mother  of  Winston  Churchill— the  personification  of 
20th-century  British  imperialism— was  the  daughter  of  a  New 
York  financier. 

These  favorable  intemal  and  extemal  conditions  generated 
in  the  U.S.  a  large  and  broad-based  capitalist  class  operating  j 
with  a  relatively  weak  central  government.  In  fact,  the  U.S.  did 
not  even  have  a  central  bank  until  1913.  Before  then,  the  House  ; 
of  Morgan  acted  as  a  de  facto  central  bank.  Monopoly  capital-  : 
ism  in  the  U.S.  (as  in  Britain)  developed  in  a  gradual  and 
organic  way  out  of  competition  among  a  multiplicity  of  free- 
wheeling entrepreneurs.  Many  large  American  corporations — 
agricultural  machinery  firms  like  Intemational  Harvester  and 
John  Deere,  Standard  Oil  (whose  main  successor  is  Exxon), 
Ford  Motor — were  wholly  owned  for  decades  by  the  founding  ' 
entrepreneur  and  his  heirs.  They  grew  by  plowing  back  profits  • 
and  were  already  quite  large  when,  to  expand  further,  they  had 
to  tap  into  outside  capital  through  the  sale  of  stocks  and  bonds. 

In  Germany  and  even  more  so  Japan,  by  contrast,  industrial 
capitalism  was  from  the  beginning  highly  concentrated  and 
centralized  under  the  auspices  of  a  strong  and  interventionist 
state.  Individual  German  entrepreneurs  simply  lacked  the  cap- 
ital to  launch  manufacturing  enterprises  of  sufficient  scale  and 
advanced  technology  to  compete  with  already  established 
British  firms.  Hence  the  Prussian-German  government  en- 
couraged the  mobilization  of  capital  through  the  banking 
system.  Imperial  Germany  under  Bismarck  pioneered  the 
investment  bank — which  not  only  provided  the  bulk  of  capital 
for  industrial  enterprises  but  arranged  for  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions and  generally  guided  managerial  policy.  This  holds  true 
today  as  well.  German  stockholders  in  Siemens  and  Volkswa- 
gen give  their  proxy  votes  not  to  the  management  of  these 
firms  but  rather  to  their  hausbank,  which  is  regarded  as  the 
best  guarantor  of  their  interests. 

Japan,  which  in  the  mid- 1800s  was  much  more  economi- 
cally backward  than  Germany,  consequently  required  an  even 
greater  degree  of  monopolization  and  state  intervention  to 
become  an  imperialist  power.  Following  the  Meiji  restoration 
in  1867,  the  new  Japanese  ruling  group  modeled  its  political 
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Turn  of  century  saw  rise 
of  second  generation  of 
Imperialist  powers. 
From  far  left: 
U.S.  invasion  of  China 
during  1900  Boxer 
Rebellion,  Japan's 
defeat  of  Russia  at 
Port  Arthur  in  1905.  At 
right:  German  officers 
train  colonial  troops  in 
East  Africa  in  1915. 


structure  and  economic  policies  in  large  measure  on  imperial 
Germany.  Bismarck  himself  told  a  Japanese  emissary  to 
restrict  direct  foreign  ownership  so  as  to  preserve  his 
country's  national  independence.  The  core  of  Japan's  heavy 
industry  was  directly  established  by  the  Meiji  state  and  then 
toward  the  end  of  the  19th  century  sold  off  to  politically 
favored,  family-based  capitalist  groups.  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  zaibatsu — huge  integrated  complexes  of  industrial,  finan- 
cial and  commercial  capital  closely  tied  to  the  state — like  Mit- 
sui, Mitsubishi  and  Sumitomo.  The  same  system  continues 
today  under  the  name  of  keiritsu. 

The  Buildup  to  World  War  I 

The  emergence  of  the  three  new  industrial  capitalist  powers 
in  the  late  19th  century  underlay  the  two  major  interimperial- 
ist  wars  of  the  20th  century.  The  outbreak  of  World  War  I  in 
August  1914  marked  a  fundamental  divide  in  modem  imperi- 
alist history.  What  is  today  called  the  globalization  of  capital- 
ism is  a  partial  return  to  the  norms  of  the  pre- 19 14  imperialist 
era.  From  the  beginning  of  World  War  I  to  the  counterrevolu- 
tionary destruction  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1991-92,  the  politi- 
cal conditions  for  the  international  movement  of  capital  were 
far  less  favorable  than  in  the  pre- 19 14  era. 

This  can  be  seen  from  a  few  basic  statistics.  By  1914,  total 
productive  assets  held  by  British  capitalists  outside  Britain 
amounted  to  well  over  one-quarter  of  the  capital  stock  within 
Britain  itself!  In  the  case  of  France,  the  second  leading  exporter 
of  capital,  the  total  value  of  long-term  foreign  investment  came 
to  15  percent  of  the  domestic  productive  wealth.  In  compari- 
son, the  market  value  of  productive  assets  held  by  American 
capitalists  outside  the  United  States  today  is  about  9  percent  of 
the  total  capital  stock  in  the  U.S.  The  comparable  figures  for 
Japan  are  somewhat  less  and  for  Germany  substantially  less. 

The  two  institutions  key  to  the  exceptional  globalization  of 
capitalism  in  the  pre- 19 14  imperialist  era  were  colonialism  and 
the  gold  standard.  Particularly  Britain  and  France,  but  also 
other  West  European  countries  as  well  as  the  U.S.  and  Japan, 
exercised  direct  state  power  over  millions  of  toilers  throughout 
the  world.  British  plantation  owners  in  India  had  no  fear  that 
the  Indian  government  would  enact  laws  unfavorable  to  them 
because  the  Indian  government  was  their  government. 

It  was  also  standard  practice  for  imperialist  states  to  use 
military  force  on  behalf  of  finance  capital  against  backward 
countries  which  were  nominally  independent.  For  example, 
when  the  government  of  Venezuela  said  it  could  not  repay  its 
foreign  loans — mostly  from  British  banks,  and  a  few  German 
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banks — as  scheduled  in  1902,  Britain  and  Germany  momen- 
tarily overcame  their  own  rivalry  and  dispatched  their  navies  to 
jointly  blockade  Venezuela,  demanding  the  Caracas  regime 
pay  up  or  they  would  starve  the  country  into  submission.  Brit- 
ain and  Germany  backed  off  only  when  the  U.S.  asserted  its 
monopoly  over  gunboat  diplomacy  in  the  region  and  told 
them  to  stop  poaching  on  its  turf. 

While  colonialism  and  gunboat  diplomacy  were  the  political 
preconditions  for  the  large-scale  movement  of  capital  from 
imperialist  to  backward  countries,  the  gold  standard  was  a 
precondition  for  the  large-scale  movement  of  capital  among 
the  imperialist  states.  The  gold  standard  ensured  that 
exchange  rates  were  fixed,  that  there  were  few  or  no  restric- 
tions on  the  international  movement  of  capital  and  that  real 
interest  rates  were  stable  and  closely  linked  in  the  major 
financial  capitals — London,  Paris,  New  York.  Bridsh  holders 
of  American  railway  bonds  did  not  have  to  worry  that  their 
assets  would  be  devalued  by  hyperinflation  or  the  depreciafion 
of  the  dollar  against  the  pound.  And  if  they  wanted  to  sell 
those  bonds,  exchange  their  dollar  earnings  into  pounds  and 
reinvest  their  money  in  Britain,  they  did  not  have  to  worry 
that  the  U.S.  government  would  obstruct  such  a  transaction. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  a  sharp  and  growing 
imbalance  had  emerged  between  Britain  and  France's  vast 
colonial  dominions  and  financial  wealth  on  the  one  hand  and 
on  the  other,  their  industrial  capacity,  which  is  the  ultimate 
basis  of  military  strength.  When  a  unified  German  state  was 
created  under  Bismarck  in  1871,  Britain  accounted  for  one- 
third  of  the  world's  manufacturing  capacity  and  Germany  only 
1 3  percent.  Britain  was  producing  seven  million  tons  of  iron 
and  steel,  Germany  only  one  and  a  half  million.  Two  genera- 
tions later,  Britain's  share  of  world  industrial  capacity  had  been 
reduced  to  15  percent,  slightly  less  than  that  of  Germany.  By 
1914,  Germany  was  producing  nearly  twice  as  much  iron  and 
steel  as  Britain.  German  ruling  circles  therefore  demanded  a 
redivision  of  world  markets  and  spheres  of  exploitation  corre- 
sponding to  its  greater  and  growing  industrial  strength.  In  the 
words  of  German  chancellor  Bernard  von  Biilow:  "We  cannot 
allow  any  foreign  power,  any  foreign  Jupiter  to  tell  us:  'What 
can  be  done?  The  world  is  already  partitioned' ." 

There  is  today  a  strong  tendency  to  conceive  of  imperial- 
ism in  Third  Worldist  terms  as  the  domination  and  exploita- 
Uon  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  by  the  United  States, 
West  Europe  and  Japan.  However,  this  conception  is  too  nar- 
row and  overly  simple.  The  primary  targets  of  German  impe- 
rial expansion  leading  up  to  World  War  I  lay  within  Europe, 
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not  outside  it.  Germany's  main  war  aims  in  1914  were  the 
annexation  of  economically  valuable  regions  in  northern 
France,  the  reduction  of  Belgium  and  Holland  to  client  states 
and  the  annexation  of  the  Ukraine  from  tsarist  Russia.  This 
was  a  specific  historical  expression  of  a  general  pattern.  Impe- 
rialist bourgeoisies  which  are  growing  relatively  stronger 
internally  demand  and  strive  to  obtain  a  larger  share  of  the 
surplus  value  generated  outside  their  own  national  states. 

Economic  Effects  of  the  War  and  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution 

The  First  World  War  killed  off  the  gold  standard.  With  the 
exception  of  the  United  States,  all  the  major  combatants 
financed  their  huge,  unprecedented  military  expenditures  by 
printing  money  while  imposing  tight  controls  over  all  interna- 
tional transactions.  When  the  war  ended  in  1918,  price  levels 
in  the  major  capitalist  countries  bore  no  relation  whatever  to 
either  prewar  foreign-exchange  parities  or  real  purchasing 
power.  The  attempt  to  resurrect  the  gold  standard  in  the  mid- 
1920s  was  buried  under  the  wreckage  of  the  Great  Depression 
of  the  1930s,  as  the  major  capitalist  countries  reacted  with  what 
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were  called  "beggar  thy  neighbor"  trade  policies:  higher  tariffs, 
trade  quotas,  currency  depreciation,  foreign-exchange  controls 
(especially  in  Nazi  Germany)  and  the  establishment  of  regional 
economic  blocs  dominated  by  a  single  imperialist  power,  such 
as  Japan's  "Greater  East  Asia  Co-Prosperity  Sphere." 

No  less  important  than  World  War  I  in  shaping  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  1920s  and  '30s  was  the  1917  Bol- 
shevik Revolution.  This  resulted  in,  among  other  things,  the 
repudiation  of  the  Russian  tsarist  debt  and  the  formation  of 
the  Communist  International,  which  weakened  the  colonial 
system  by  enormously  strengthening  the  forces  of  national 
liberation  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  Revolutions  of  1848  in  Europe,  the  propertied 
classes  were  truly  haunted  by  the  spectre  of  communism. 

In  1930,  the  British  liberal  economist  John  Maynard 
Keynes  blamed  the  Depression  on  the  fact  that  interest  rates 
during  the  1920s  were  far  higher  than  in  the  pre- 19 14  era. 
This  reflected  the  general  climate  of  political  insecurity — fear 
of  a  new  major  war,  of  civil  wars  and  of  "red  revolution." 
Bankers  and  other  financiers  thus  demanded  a  higher  return 
and  faster  payback  on  money  they  loaned  out. 

The  political-economic  impact  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution 
was  especially  great  in  the  larger  semicolonial  countries,  like 
Mexico  and  China.  In  the  1920s,  following  the  Mexican  Rev- 
olution of  1910-17,  Mexico  was  ruled  by  bourgeois  national- 
ists, predecessors  of  the  current  PRI  regime.  Encouraged  by 
the  Bolshevik  example,  the  new  Mexican  rulers  refused  to  pay 
the  foreign  debt  of  over  one  billion  dollars — mainly  to  Amer- 
ican investors — inherited  from  the  old  regime  of  Porfirio 
Di'az.  Unlike  the  Bolsheviks,  the  Mexican  bourgeois  national- 
ists did  not  openly  repudiate  the  foreign  debt.  Rather  they  pro- 
longed negotiations  with  the  House  of  Morgan  on  the  terms  of 
repayment  for  years  and,  in  the  end,  paid  next  to  nothing.  The 
other  side  of  this  was  that  new  investment  in  Mexico  by  the 
House  of  Morgan  and  other  international  financiers  was  also 
next  to  nothing. 

In  China,  the  impact  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  was  far 
greater  and  more  direct  than  in  Mexico.  The  Chinese  Revolu- 
tion of  1925-27  was  defeated  only  because  Stalin  and 
Bukharin  ordered  the  Communist  Party  (CCP),  which  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  small  but  powerful  proletariat,  to  liquidate 
into  Chiang  Kai-shek's  bourgeois-nationalist  Guomindang. 
However,  Chiang's  counterrevolutionary  regime  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  restoring  political  order.  Peasant  armies  led  by  Mao 
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Zedong's  CCP  controlled  some  regions  of  the  country,  while 
various  rival  warlords  controlled  other  regions.  Consequently, 
Wall  Street  and  London  were  not  about  to  risk  their  money  in 
Chiang's  China.  The  only  significant  foreign  investment  in 
China  in  this  period  was  undertaken  by  Japan  in  Manchuria 
after  it  conquered  and  occupied  this  region  in  1931.  Here 
again  we  see  that  military-political  control  is  a  precondition 
for  the  large-scale  movement  of  capital  from  an  imperialist  to 
a  backward  country. 

The  struggle  of  the  major  capitalist  powers  to  redivide  mar- 
kets and  spheres  of  exploitation  led  in  1939-41,  as  it  had  in 
1914,  to  an  interimperialist  world  war.  But  there  was,  of 
course,  a  major  difference:  the  existence  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  remained  a  workers  state  despite  its  degeneration  under 
the  nationalist  Stalinist  bureaucracy.  In  its  drive  to  dominate 
Europe,  Germany  invaded  and  sought  to  subjugate  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. The  defeat  of  the  German  Wehrmacht  by  the  Soviet  Red 
Army  decisively  affected  the  shape  of  the  postwar  world.  The 
United  States,  with  the  defeat  of  its  main  imperialist  rivals, 
Germany  and  Japan,  became  the  hegemonic  world  capitalist 
power.  But  the  global  hegemony  of  American  imperialism  was 
blocked  by  the  Soviet  degenerated  workers  state,  which  had 
emerged  from  the  war  as  the  second-strongest  state  in  the 
world.  From  West  Europe  to  South  America  to  East  Asia,  the 
course  of  economic  developments  between  1945  and  1991  was 
integrally  connected  with  the  Cold  War. 

The  Postwar  Period 

In  West  Europe  and  also  Japan,  the  devastation  of  World  War 
II  combined  with  the  leftward  radicalization  of  the  working 
class  militated  against  a  return  to  the  "free  trade"  and  "free 
market"  policies  of  the  pre-1914  era.  In  1947,  U.S.  president 
Harry  Truman  told  a  group  of  American  Congressmen,  "We'll 
have  to  provide  a  program  of  interim  aid  relief  until  the  Mar- 
shall program  gets  going,  or  the  governments  of  France  and 
Italy  will  fall,  Austria  too,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  Europe 
will  be  Communist"  (quoted  in  Philip  Armstrong  et  al..  Capi- 
talism Since  World  War  II  [1984]). 

Except  for  the  U.S.,  all  the  major  advanced  capitalist  coun- 
tries engaged  in  a  high  degree  of  state  intervention  in  eco- 
nomic activity  in  the  early  postwar  period.  To  prevent  the 
massive  flight  of  capital  to  the  U.S.,  where  the  rate  of  return 
was  far  higher,  all  West  European  governments  imposed  tight 
restrictions  on  foreign-exchange  transactions.  This,  in  turn, 
discouraged  the  movement  of  capital  from  the  U.S.  to  Europe, 
since  American  investors  were  uncertain  as  to  whether  and  on 
what  terms  they  could  get  their  money  out  again. 

Consider  a  wealthy  American  in  the  1950s  who  had  inher- 
ited some  bonds  of  the  big  Italian  automaker  Fiat.  If  he 
wanted  to  sell  those  bonds  and  reinvest  the  money  in  an 
American  corporation,  he  would  have  to  bribe  the  top  officials 
of  15  different  Italian  ministries.  Under  these  conditions, 
wealthy  Americans  were  not  exactly  breaking  down  the  door 
to  invest  in  Europe.  It  was  not  until  the  late  1950s  that  the 
pound,  franc,  deutschmark  and  lira  became  freely  convertible 
into  dollars  as  well  as  into  one  another.  And  it  was  only  after 
this  that  big  U.S.  manufacturing  firms  like  General  Motors 
and  Ford  opened  factories  in  West  Europe. 

I  want  to  digress  here  on  the  relation  between  currency  con- 
vertibility and  the  international  movement  of  capital  in  its  dif- 
ferent forms,  in  part  because  this  is  a  key  element  in  the  pre- 
sent financial  crisis  in  East  Asia.  The  single  most  valuable 
piece  of  foreign  property  American  capitalism  has  are  the  oil 
fields  in  Saudi  Arabia  leased  by  a  consortium  of  four  U.S.  oil 
companies.  Yet  nobody  knows  or  cares  about  the  exchange  rate 


of  the  Saudi  riyal.  That's  because  the  oil  extracted  from  Saudi 
Arabia  is  sold  ofi  the  world  market  for  dollars.  However,  the 
cars  produced  by  General  Motors  factories  in  Germany  are  sold 
to  Germans  for  deutschmarks;  the  cars  produced  by  Honda  fac- 
tories in  the  U.S.  are  sold  to  Americans  for  dollars.  This  kind 
of  foreign  investinent  will  be  undertaken  only  if  the  deutsch- 
mark is  convertible  into  dollars,  and  dollars  into  yen,  at  a  sta- 
ble rate.  This  same  principle  holds  true  for  investment  in  the 
securities  of  foreign  firms.  American  and  Japanese  financiers 
will  purchase  bonds  issued  by  Hyundai  and  Samsung  only  if 
the  South  Korean  won  is  convertible  into  dollars  and  yen  at  a 
stable  rate. 

A  basic  precondition  for  the  economic  boom  in  East  Asia 
during  the  last  decade  was  that  the  governments  of  this  region 
not  only  pledged  currency  convertibility  but  pegged  their  cur- 
rencies to  the  dollar.  The  present  crisis  began  last  summer  when 
Thailand  reneged  and  devalued  its  currency  to  increase  exports 
and  reduce  imports.  When  other  countries  in  the  region  followed 
suit,  this  triggered  a  massive  and  panicky  capital  flight. 

U.S.  Imperialism  and  the  Cold  War 

But  let's  return  to  our  historical  analysis  which  allows  us  to 
place  recent  economic  developments  in  a  broader  perspective. 
The  outcome  of  World  War  II  had  an  even  more  profound 
effect  on  the  economically  backward  regions  of  the  world 
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than  on  the  advanced  capitalist  countries.  To  begin  with, 
major  regions  were  removed  from  the  sphere  of  capitalist 
exploitation  altogether.  In  East  Europe  in  the  late  1940s,  the 
Soviet  bureaucracy,  under  pressure  from  American  imperi- 
alism, created  deformed  workers  states  structurally  similar  to 
the  Stalinized  Soviet  Union,  based  on  planned,  collectivized 
economies,  state  monopoly  of  foreign  trade,  etc.  Bureaucrati- 
cally  deformed  workers  states  also  emerged  in  China,  North 
Korea  and  Vietnam  as  a  result  of  indigenous  peasant-based 
revolutions  led  by  the  Stalinists. 

At  the  same  time,  significant  political  changes  also  took  place 
in  those  economically  backward  countries  which  remained 
within  the  sphere  of  capitalist  exploitation.  The  weakening  of 
the  West  European  imperialist  states  caused  by  World  War  II 
combined  with  the  radicalization  of  the  colonial  masses  led  to 
the  "decolonization"  of  Asia,  the  Near  East  and  Africa.  State 
power  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  indigenous  bourgeoi- 
sies, who  sought  to  pursue  their  own  national  interests  within  a 
global  context  dominated  by  international  finance  capital. 

Despite  some  CIA-organized  coups  (such  as  that  against 
the  left-nationalist  Mossadeq  regime  in  Iran  in  1953),  the 
ability  of  U.S.  imperialism  to  control  governments  of  former 
colonial  countries  was  limited  by  the  countervailing  power  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Moscow's  backing  allowed  bourgeois- 
nationalist  regimes  like  Nasser's  Egypt,  Nehru  and  Indira 
Gandhi's  India  and  Saddam  Hussein's  Iraq  to  exercise  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  political  and  economic  independence  from  the 
imperialist  powers  which  they  could  not  have  attained  on  the 
basis  of  their  own  national  economic  resources.  Western  and 
Japanese  corporations  were  discouraged  from  investing  in 
countries  like  Egypt  and  India  for  fear  of  punitive  taxation, 
restrictions  on  the  repatriation  of  profits  and  the  possibility  of 
nationalization  without  adequate  compensation.  The  1960s 
and  '70s  marked  the  heyday  of  economic  nationalism  and 
statified  capitalism  in  what  was  then  called  the  "Afro-Asian 
bloc." 

At  the  same  time,  the  bourgeoisies  of  certain  American 
client  states  also  utilized  the  Cold  War  conditions  to  attain  a 
semblance  of  economic  independence.  Here  I  want  to  talk  a  bit 
about  South  Korea  because  it  is  now  the  focus  of  a  major  eco- 
nomic crisis  with  global  repercussions.  The  rapid  industrial 
growth  in  South  Korea  over  the  past  three  decades  was  subsi- 
dized by  U.S.  and  Japanese  imperialism  because  it  was  a  front- 


line state  in  the  Cold  War.  South  Korea  is  conventionally 
described  as  a  prime  example  of  export-led  growth.  However 
until  the  mid-1980s  South  Korea  normally  ran  balance-of-trade 
deficits,  not  surpluses.  It  was  importing  large  amounts  of  high- 
tech machinery  and  equipment,  mainly  from  Japan,  to  con- 
struct an  industrial  infrastructure  and  plant.  These  deficits  were 
financed  by  American  aid  and  Japanese  loans  on  soft  terms. 

Beginning  in  the  1960s,  under  the  military  dictatorship  of 
Park  Chung  Hee,  the  South  Korean  capitalist  groups — the  so- 
called  chaebol — undertook  an  ambitious  industrialization 
drive  through  a  high  level  of  state  intervention  and  nationalis- 
tic economic  policies.  For  example,  in  the  1970s  the  Seoul 
regime  decreed  that  all  oil  shipped  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
South  Korea  had  to  be  carried  in  Korean-owned  ships.  This 
and  similar  measures  were  harmful  to  U.S.  and  Japanese  eco- 
nomic interests.  But  Washington  and  Tokyo  were  constrained 
from  putting  economic  pressure  on  South  Korea — threatening 
to  cut  off  aid  or  loans — for  fear  of  destabilizing  the  right-wing 
dictatorship  and  strengthening  the  left  and  anti-American 
oppositional  forces. 

Today,  Wall  Street  spokesmen  and  the  American  and  British 
financial  press  are  denouncing  "crony  capitalism"  in  South 
Korea,  denouncing  its  unregulated  and  irresponsible  banking 
practices.  This  has  been  going  on  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
So  what's  different  now?  What's  different  now  is  that  the 
Soviet  Union  no  longer  exists  and  North  Korea  is  in  dire 
straits.  So  the  American  and  Japanese  imperialists  are  ripping 
up  their  old  agreements  with  the  chaebol  and  dictating  new 
terms:  We  used  to  let  you  have  50  percent  of  the  surplus  from 
South  Korean  workers;  now  you  can  only  have  25  percent  and 
then  only  if  you  do  exactly  what  we  tell  you.  That's  called  the 
"globalization"  of  capital,  otherwise  known  as  imperialism. 

Historical  Development  and  Dialectics 

In  examining  the  development  of  a  second  generation  of 
imperialist  states — the  U.S.,  Germany  and  Japan — one  might 
ask  why  a  third  generation  could  not  emerge  today  from  the 
more  industrially  developed  Third  World  countries  like  South 
Korea  or  Brazil.  This  raises  the  question  of  methodological 
approach.  Historical  development  is  dialectical,  not  cyclical. 
History  does  not  consist  of  a  continual  repetition  of  set  patterns 
without  significant  change.  One  has  to  comprehend  imperial- 
ism in  its  historically  concrete,  complex  and  ever-changing 
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dimensions.  What  is  possible  and  probable  at  any  given  time  is 
determined  and  conditioned  by  the  entire  previous  course  of 
development.  How  people  think  and  act  is  determined  and 
influenced  by  their  understanding  of  past  experience.  They 
seek  to  emulate  activities  and  policies  deemed  to  be  success- 
ful and  avoid  those  seen  as  a  recipe  for  failure  or  disaster. 

Let  me  give  a  few  examples  of  what  I  mean  by  the  dialecti- 
cal nature  of  history  in  regard  to  modem  imperialism.  When 
Lenin  wrote  Imperialism,  the  Highest  Stage  of  Capitalism 
I    in  1916,  the  imperialist  bourgeoisies  were  not  particularly 
worried  about  social  revolution  in  their  colonies  and  semi- 
I    colonies.  There  had  been  numerous  revolts  by  the  native  peo- 
i    pies  against  colonial  rule — the  Sepoy  mutiny  in  British  India, 
I    the  Philippine  liberation  struggle  against  U.S.  imperialism,  the 
uprising  of  the  Herero  people  in  southwest  Africa  against  their 
new  German  colonial  masters — but  these  had  all  been  sup- 
pressed through  overwhelmingly  superior  military  force.  In  no 
case  had  such  colonial  revolts  driven  out  the  imperialists  and 
expropriated  their  property.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  after  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution,  American,  British  and  French  bankers 
were  extremely  cautious  in  lending  money  to  colonial  and 
especially  semicolonial  countries.  In  other  words,  the  prole- 
tarian revolution  led  by  Lenin  in  Russia  changed  in  significant 
ways  the  behavior  of  the  capitalists  and  their  governments 
which  Lenin  had  analyzed  before  that  revolution. 

Another  example  is  that  the  German  ruling  class  in  the  late 
19th  century  could  not  build  a  great  industrial  power  like  Brit- 
ain by  adhering  to  the  same  economic  policies  that  Britain 
had  earlier— precisely  because  they  were  confronting  Britain 
as  the  dominant  world  industrial-financial  power.  Thus  indus- 
trial capitalism  as  it  developed  in  late  19th-century  Germany 
had  to  be — and  was — quite  different  in  its  structure  and  char- 
acter than  that  of  the  pioneer  country  of  industrial  capitalism. 
In  fact,  by  1900  some  spokesmen  for  the  British  ruling  class 
regretted  that  they  had  not  opposed  the  unification  of  Ger- 
many in  the  1860s,  or  that  they  had  not  formed  an  alliance 
with  Russia  and  France  to  crush  Germany  in  the  1880s  when  it 
was  still  relatively  weak.  They  regretted  that  they  had  not  put 


up  high  tariffs  against  German  imports,  just  as  Germany  put 
up  high  tariffs  against  British  imports. 

Or  consider  Japan  in  this  respect.  In  the  decades  before  the 
Second  World  War  (called  the  Pacific  War  in  Japan),  the 
House  of  Morgan  and  major  British  banks  like  Barings  and 
the  Rothschilds  lent  large  sums  of  money  to  Japan,  therefore 
helping  finance  its  industrial-military  development.  Wall 
Street  and  the  City  of  London  did  not  demand  in  return  for 
these  loans  that  American  and  British  industrialists  be  able  to 
buy  up  the  productive  resources  of  the  zaibatsu  on  the  cheap. 

That  is  now  exactly  what  is  happening  to  South  Korea. 
Over  the  past  three  decades,  the  South  Korean  ruling  class 
consciously  tried  to  emulate  the  economic  program — such  as 
massive  government  subsidization  of  and  guarantees  for  loans 
for  industrial  investment — which  had  transformed  Japan  into  a 
major  capitalist  power  in  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  centu- 
ries. However,  as  recent  dramatic  events  have  shown,  the 
South  Korean  chaebol  could  not  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Japanese  zaibatsu  in  large  part  because  they  were  blocked 
from  doing  so  by  Japanese  industrial-financial  power.  South 
Korea  is  not  being  allowed  to  borrow  money  to  subsidize  its 
own  national  bourgeoisie.  The  conditions  of  the  recent  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  loans  to  South  Korea  are  that  the 
Americans  and  Japanese — and  the  Germans,  too,  if  they  are 
interested — can  buy  the  most  productive  resources  of  the 
chaebol  very  cheaply.  The  American  imperialists  have  no 
intention  of  allowing  another  country  to  surpass  them  by  their 
own  actions  or  inactions. 

In  short,  the  South  Korean  bourgeoisie  is  too  reliant  on 
imperialism  to  embark  on  the  road  of  independent  national 
development.  However,  the  influx  of  capital  into  countries 
like  Thailand,  Indonesia  and  particularly  South  Korea — what 
is  currently  termed  "globalization" — has  created  a  combative, 
young  proletariat.  In  such  countries  of  belated  capitalist  devel- 
opment in  the  imperialist  epoch,  we  advance  the  program  of 
permanent  revolution:  only  under  the  rule  of  the  proletariat — 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  poor  peasantry  and  other  oppressed 
sectors  and  fighting  to  promote  socialist  revolution  in  the 
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Der  Spiegel 

Counterrevolutionary  destruction  of  USSR  has  inten- 
sified interimperialist  rivalry,  as  capitalist  powers 
compete  for  control  of  new  pipeline  routes  in  Central 
Asia.  """" 

more  advanced  capitalist  powers — can  the  yoke  of  imperial- 
ism be  overthrown. 

The  way  economic  development  has  proceeded  in  these 
countries  in  the  past  few  decades — particularly  in  regard  to 
the  changed  role  of  agriculture  in  the  world  economy — also 
has  a  programmatic  implication  in  advancing  the  perspec- 
tive of  permanent  revolution.  Today,  the  classic  agrarian  slogan 
of  the  bourgeois-democratic  revolution — "land  to  the  tiller" — 
is  no  longer  adequate.  The  way  in  which  the  agrarian  revolu- 
tion unfolded  in  Russia  in  1917-21,  with  the  peasants  simply 
seizing  and  dividing  up  the  land,  is  not  likely  to  recur  in  many 
backward  countries  today.  In  the  19th  and  early  20th  centu- 
ries, labor  productivity  developed  much  faster  in  industry  than 
in  agriculture.  Tsarist  Russia  was  a  major  exporter  of  grain, 
produced  by  labor-intensive  methods  by  peasants  using  tech- 
niques which  had  scarcely  changed  in  a  century. 

But  since  World  War  II,  labor  productivity  has  grown  faster 
in  agriculture  than  in  industry.  There  is  more  capital  per 
worker  in  American  agriculture  than  in  the  American  steel 
industry.  Many  Third  World  countries  now  export  light  manu- 
factures, such  as  clothing  and  consumer  electronics,  to  North 
America  and  import  basic  foodstuffs  from  North  America.  As 
a  consequence,  many  backward  countries  have  experienced 
massive  deruralization.  The  mass  of  toilers  no  longer  live  in 
rural  villages,  but  in  the  shantytowns  around  the  major  cities. 
Peasant  smallholding  is  no  longer  economically  viable  without 
large  amounts  of  capital  investment  and  significant  technical 
training.  In  countries  like  Mexico,  the  program  of  agricultural 
collectivism — supported  by  socialized  industry  and  intensive 
technical  education — is  key  to  a  genuine  agrarian  revolution. 

The  Collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union 

The  economic  roots  of  what  is  now  called  "globalization," 
especially  the  growth  of  manufacturing  in  East  Asia,  can  be 
found  in  the  declining  profitability  of  American  industry  begin- 
ning in  the  late  1960s  and  in  Japan  during  the  following  decade. 
With  the  devastation  of  Germany  and  Japan  in  World  War  II, 
the  U.S.  attained  a  degree  of  economic  dominance  in  the  early 
postwar  years  that  could  not  be  long  sustained .  In  1 950,  the  U.S . 
accounted  for  60  percent  of  industrial  output  and  over  half  of 
the  capital  stock  of  all  advanced  capitalist  countries  and  for  one- 
third  of  world  trade  in  manufactured  goods. 

However,  as  Germany  and  Japan  rebuilt  their  industrial 
economies,  they  began  to  cut  into  ever  larger  shares  of  world 
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markets  and  even  the  U.S.  domestic  market.  At  the  same  time, 
the  U.S.  industrial  plant,  largely  built  during  and  immediately 
following  World  War  II,  was  becoming  increasingly  obsolete. 
The  competitive  position  of  American  capitalism  was  further 
eroded  by  the  inflationary  pressures  of  the  Viemam  War.  By 
1970,  the  U.S.  share  of  world  trade  in  manufactured  goods 
was  only  half  what  it  had  been  20  years  earlier.  The  rate  of 
profit  fell  from  19  percent  in  the  early  1960s  to  13  percent  in 
the  late  '70s.  Corporate  America  responded  with  an  anti-labor 
offensive  combined  with  a  certain  shift  in  operations  to  low- 
wage  countries.  Between  1977  and  1994,  there  was  a  fivefold 
increase  in  manufacturing  plant  and  equipment  directly  owned 
by  U.S.  firms  in  Third  World  countries. 

By  the  mid-1970s,  the  so-called  Japanese  "economic  mira- 
cle" was  clearly  needing  further  divine  assistance  as  profitabil- 
ity was  sharply  declining.  There  were  a  number  of  contribut- 
ing factors:  higher  labor  costs  resulting  from  virtually  full 
employment,  the  big  jump  in  the  price  of  oil,  protectionist 
measures  in  the  U.S.  and  West  Europe.  The  basic  cause,  how- 
ever, was  that  analyzed  by  Marx  in  Volume  III  of  Capital:  rapid 
accumulation  drives  down  the  rate  of  profit  because  the  addi- 
tional increment  of  capital  does  not  generate  a  corresponding 
increase  in  surplus  value.  In  the  case  of  Japan,  the  rate  of  profit 
fell  from  23  percent  in  the  1960s  to  15  percent  in  the  second 
half  of  the  1970s. 

So  the  keiritsit,  too,  decided  to  go  offshore.  Japanese  direct 
investment  in  East  Asia  skyrocketed  from  $100  million  a  year 
in  the  early  1960s  to  $2.7  billion  a  year  in  the  late  1980s. 
Matsushita  was  now  making  many  of  its  TV  sets  and  air 
conditioners  in  Malaysia,  Yamaha  its  sporting  goods  in  Tai- 
wan, Minebea  its  miniature  ball  bearings  in  Singapore  and 
Thailand,  TDK  its  magnetic  tapes  in  Taiwan  and  South 
Korea,  etc. 

Nonetheless,  during  the  1980s  Western  and  Japanese  invest- 
ment in  neocolonial  countries  was  still  inhibited  by  the  un- 
certainties of  the  Cold  War.  A  popular  revolution  or  even  an 
election  or  military  coup  could  bring  about  a  left-nationalist 
regime  backed  by  Moscow.  A  fundamental  political  condition 
for  the  present  triumph  of  capitalist  "globalization"  was  the 
retreat  of  Soviet  power  under  Gorbachev  in  the  late  1980s,  fol- 
lowed by  the  counterrevolutionary  destruction  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1991-92.  It  was  no  accident,  for  example,  that  the  top- 
pling of  the  radical-nationalist  Sandinista  regime  in  Nicaragua 
in  1990,  capping  the  contra  war  organized  by  Washington, 
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coincided  with  the  beginning  of  a  massive  investment  boom 
by  U.S.  banks  and  corporations  in  Mexico.  At  the  same  time, 
capitalist  counterrevolution  in  the  Soviet  bloc  opened  a  huge, 
new  sphere  of  exploitation,  especially  for  German  imperialism. 
Four  or  five  years  ago,  a  spokesman  for  German  industry 
exulted:  "Right  on  our  own  doorstep  in  Eastern  Europe,  we 
have  for  the  first  time  a  vast  pool  of  cheap  and  highly  trained 
labor." 

Multinationals  and  the  Nation-State 

I  want  to  dispel  some  widespread  misconceptions  about 
what  is  now  called  the  "globalization"  of  capitalism.  The  rea- 
son that  they're  widespread  is  because  they're  propagated  from 
all  points  of  the  political  spectrum — the  "free  market"  right, 
left  liberals  and  social  democrats,  especially  the  trade  union 
bureaucracy,  and  self-proclaimed  Marxists  like  the  political 
bandits  of  David  North's  Socialist  Equality  Party. 

One  such  misconception  is  that  large  industrial  firms  and 
banks  no  longer  have  any  strong  connection  to  a  particular 
nation-state  but  rather  operate  above  and  between  nation- 
states,  indifferent  as  to  their  relative  conditions.  Thus  Ameri- 
can liberal  economist  Charles  Kindleberger  asserted:  "The 
international  corporation  has  no  country  to  which  it  owes  more 
loyalty  than  any  other,  nor  any  country  where  it  feels  com- 
pletely at  home"  (quoted  in  California  Management  Review, 
Winter  1992). 

This  is  profoundly  false  and  can  easily  be  demonstrated  as 
such.  If  large  corporations  were  genuinely  multinational  or 
transnational  one  would  expect  their  owners  and  top  managers 
to  be  drawn  from  many  different  countries.  But  that  isn't  the 
way  it  works.  There  are  no  non- Americans  on  the  boards  of 
directors  of  Exxon,  General  Motors  and  Ford;  there  are  no 
non-Germans  on  the  boards  of  directors  of  Siemens  and  the . 
Deutschebank;  there  are  no  non-Japanese  on  the  boards  of 
directors  of  Toyota,  Nissan  and  Honda.  The  difference  be- 
tween international  operations  and  national  ownership  can  be 
seen  in  the  extreme  in  the  case  of  the  Swiss  corporation 
Nestl6.  While  95  percent  of  its  assets  are  located  outside  Swit- 
zerland, 97  percent  of  its  stockholders  are  Swiss  citizens. 
General  Motors,  Siemens  and  Toyota  are  national  firms  with 
international  operations.  They  are  no  more  multinational  or 
transnational  than  was  the  British  East  India  Company,  which 
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organized  and  carried  out  the  colonial  conquest  of  India  in  the 
1 8th  century. 

Secondly,  not  all  operations  of  large  corporations  have  the 
same  strategic  importance.  The  profitability  of  many  major 
corporations  depends  on  technological  innovations.  This  is 
especially  true  of  those  firms  involved  in  what  one  former 
Republican  president,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  called  "the 
industrial-military  complex."  The  big  U.S.  aircraft  company 
Boeing  has  some  parts  for  its  planes  made  in  China.  But  it 
does  not  design  its  planes  in  China,  and  if  its  management 
ever  tried  to  do  that  the  U.S.  government  would  prevent  it. 
The  largest  American  chemical  company,  Du  Pont,  now  has 
35  percent  of  its  assets  outside  the  United  States,  but  90  per- 
cent of  its  research  and  development  is  conducted  within  its 
own  national  state.  A  survey  in  the  1980s  of  over  20  large 
German  multinational  corporations  indicated  that  almost  90 
percent  of  their  research  and  development  facilities  were 
located  in  Germany.  If  the  big  German  chemical  companies 
are  not  willing  to  set  up  research  laboratories  in  neighboring 
France  or  Holland,  they're  certainly  not  going  to  locate  them 
in  Turkey  or  Brazil. 

Another  common  misconception  is  that  so-called  multina- 
tional corporations  have  brought  about  the  global  integration 
of  the  process  of  industrial  production.  Thus  Australian 
Northite  leader  Nick  Beams  informs  us  that  "globalization 
refers  to  the  internationalization  of  the  circuit  of  productive 
capital."  Unlike  David  North  and  Nick  Beams,  the  men  who 
run  GM,  Toyota  and  Volkswagen  are  not  so  stupid  as  to  create 
a  system  in  which  a  few  thousand  workers  in  unstable  Third 
World  countries  can  disrupt  their  entire  production  process 
internationally. 

Imagine  if  GM  and  Toyota  had  ten  plants  in  ten  different 
countries,  each  producing  a  key  component  for  their  automo- 
biles. A  strike  by  2,000  workers  in  Mexico  or  Indonesia  could 
then  shut  down  the  entire  global  production  of  the  world's  two 
biggest  automakers.  There  are  a  few  auto  plants  in  the  U.S. 
which  do  have  that  kind  of  economic  leverage  on  a  continental 
scale.  A  year  or  so  ago,  3,000  workers  in  a  brake  manufactur- 
ing plant  in  the  American  Midwest  went  on  strike  and  in  two 
weeks  all  of  GM's  North  American  production  ground  to  a 
halt.  The  huge  Volkswagen  plant  in  Brazil,  for  example,  does 
not  produce  crucial  parts  for  the  autos  made  in  Wolfsburg, 
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Japanese  farmers  protest  imports  of  U.S.  rice,  American  labor 
bureaucrats  push  Japan-bashing  protectionism.  As  interimpe- 
rialist  rivalries  intensify,  capitalist  rulers  and  labor  lackeys  pro- 
mote chauvinist  poison. 
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Germany  and  sold  throughout  Europe.  It  assembles  cars,  with 
some  parts  imported  from  Germany,  which  are  sold  in  Brazil 
and  the  rest  of  Latin  America. 

Reforge  the  Fourth  International! 

I  want  to  conclude  with  the  same  point  I  started  with.  The 
security  of  foreign  investments  is  only  as  strong  as  the  state 
protecting  those  investments.  And  that  puts  definite  limits  on 
the  willingness  of  the  imperialist  bourgeoisies  to  "globalize" 
industrial  production.  In  the  mid- 19th  century,  when  Britain 
dominated  the  world  market  in  manufactured  goods,  British 
capitalists  and  their  ideologues  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of 
"free  trade"  as  if  it  were  the  eleventh  commandment  handed 
down  from  Jehovah  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai. 

However,  by  the  early  1900s  German  industrialists  were 
out-competing  their  British  rivals  even  in  Britain  itself.  So 
the  British  ruling  class  started  singing  a  different  tune,  with 
significant  sectors  now  agitating  for  import  protectionism. 
One  of  its  advocates,  W.  S.  Hewins,  argued: 

"Suppose  an  industry  which  is  threatened  [by  foreign  competi- 
tion] is  one  which  lies  at  the  very  root  of  your  system  of 
National  defence,  where  are  you  then?  You  could  not  get  on 
without  an  iron  industry,  a  great  Engineering  trade,  because  in 
modern  warfare  you  would  not  have  the  means  of  producing, 
and  maintaining  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  your  fleets  and 
armies....  It  is  conceivable  that  under  conditions  of  strict  and 
ruthless  international  competition  the  great  industries  of  Eng- 
land would  be  reduced  to  a  very  few.  Why  should  not  we  all 
become  financiers  of  one  kind  and  another,  because  we  can  do 
financially  better  than  other  people?  But  you  cannot  make  a 
nation  or  an  empire  out  of  financiers." 

—  quoted  in  Paul  M.  Kennedy,  The  Rise  of  Anglo- 
German  Antagonism,  1860-1914  (1987) 
Every  issue  of  the  AFL-CIO  News,  the  official  paper  of  the 
American  labor  bureaucracy,  says  pretty  much  the  same  thing. 
And  this  is  true  of  other  labor  bureaucracies  in  imperialist 
countries,  such  as  the  French  Communist  Party.  This  is  what 
Lenin  called  "social-chauvinism"  or  "social-imperialism,"  the 
doctrine  that  the  working  class  has  an  interest  in  the  strength  of 
its  "own"  imperialist  state,  in  the  ability  of  its  "own"  imperial- 
ist state  to  maximize  the  extraction  of  surplus  value  from  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

"Globalization,"  or  "neoliberalism"  as  it's  also  called,  is  a 
superficial  and  transient  ideological  fashion  espoused  today 
by  the  official  spokesmen  of  finance  capital  represented  by 
the  IMF  and  the  World  Bank.  But  this  is  not  the  only  kind  of 
bourgeois  ideology  we  encounter  and  will  encounter.  Not  at 


all.  It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  mass  fascist 
party  in  France,  Le  Pen's  National  Front,  is  opposed  to  a  com- 
mon European  currency  as  stipulated  in  the  Maastricht  Treaty. 
The  foremost  spokesman  for  the  "respectable"  far  right  in 
the  U.S.,  Pat  Buchanan — who  would  be  quite  at  home  in  a 
clerical-fascist  regime — is  opposed  to  the  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement,  which  he  denounces  for  impoverish- 
ing the  American  working  people. 

The  mobilization  of  the  working  people  of  the  United 
States,  Germany  and  Japan  for  a  new  imperialist  world  war 
will  not  be  made  in  the  name  of  free  trade,  currency  convert- 
ibility, the  international  mobility  of  capital  or  the  globaliza- 
tion of  production.  It  will  be  made  in  the  name  of  nationalism, 
of  racism,  of  "the  right  of  power,  the  right  of  force."  Working 
people  will  be  told  by  their  capitalist  rulers  that  if  they  do  not 
kill  and  rob  other  peoples,  other  peoples  will  kill  and  rob 
them.  So  we  had  better  understand  what  we  are  going  to  be 
facing  in  order  to  combat  it  more  effectively. 

Particularly  in  the  U.S.,  Germany  and  France,  a  major  depres- 
sion will  make  the  program  of  the  fascists  and  the  far  right  more 
attractive  to  strata  such  as  small  proprietors,  extremely  back- 
ward workers,  unemployed  and  lumpenized  youth.  It  would  not 
surprise  me  at  all  if  in  the  next  period  one  sees  fascists  and  far 
rightists  protesting  and  perhaps  more  than  protesfing  the  likes 
of  the  World  Trade  Organization  and  the  IMF  as  agents  of  the 
"international  Zionist  conspiracy."  As  August  Bebel,  founding 
leader  of  the  Marxist  workers  movement  in  19th-century  Ger- 
many, said,  "Anti-Semitism  is  the  socialism  of  fools." 

So  what  are  we  to  do  about  it?  Obviously,  we  want  to  sup- 
port and  advocate,  and  where  feasible  engage  in,  labor- 
centered  mobilizations  to  defeat  the  fascists  in  the  streets  and 
international  action  at  the  trade-union  level.  But  our  response 
cannot  be  primarily  at  the  level  of  trade-union  militancy.  We 
have  to  answer  the  "socialism  of  fools"  with  the  "socialism  of 
wise  men."  This  means  pushing  our  full  program — a  Socialist 
United  States  of  Europe,  a  world  socialist  order,  international 
economic  planning  based  on  the  highest  level  of  science  and 
technology.  There  are  today  in  Europe  alone  millions  of  well- 
educated  youth  who  are  unemployed.  In  a  depression,  huge 
amounts  of  productive  resources  will  stand  idle.  Add  to  this 
the  increasing  threat  of  a  new  imperialist  world  war.  Our 
answer — and  the  only  answer — to  all  this  is  new  October 
Revolutions  on  a  global  scale.  And  that  is  why  we  fight  to 
reforge  Trotsky's  Fourth  International  as  the  world  party  of 
socialist  revolution.  ■ 


Cops  attack  Detroit  press 
strikers'  picket  line,  1995. 
Abetted  by  AFL-CIO  tops, 
U.S.  bourgeoisie  has 
increased  rate  of 
exploitation  through 
massive  wage  cuts,  anti- 
labor  repression. 
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Business  Week  photos 

"Multinationals"  set  up  production  in  low-wage  "Third  World"  countries:  RCA  factory  in  Mexican  maquiladora 
(left),  Nike  plant  in  Indonesia. 

The  "Global  Economy" 
and  Labor  Reformism 


Over  the  past  couple  of  years, 
a  flood  of  books  and  articles 
have  announced  or  analyzed 
what  a  column  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  (16  February  1996) 
called  "this  structurally  new 
and  still  imperfectly  understood 
creature  known  as  the  global 
economy."  Whether  they  hail  it 
or  condemn  it,  mainstream  bour- 
geois economists  and  leftist 
ideologues  alike  argue  that  the 
transfer  of  production  operations 
by  "multinational"  corporations 
from  North  America,  West 
Europe  and  Japan  to  the  so- 
called  "Third  World"  in  recent 
years  represents  a  profound, 
structural  change  in  the  world 
capitalist  system.  The  liberal 
Nation  devoted  a  special  issue  to 
"globalization"  last  July.  The 
labor  reformists  who  publish 
Workers '  World  News  (January-February  1 996)  speak  of  "a  fun- 
damental change  as  deep  as  the  industrial  revolution  of  the  last 
century."  An  essay  on  the  "global  economy"  by  sociologist 
Ulrich  Beck  in  the  principal  German  news  weekly,  Der  Spiegel 
(13  May  1996),  which  reflects  the  skepticism  of  a  section  of  the 
German  bourgeoisie  toward  European  "economic  integration," 
warns  that  "we  are  racing  toward  a  capitalism  without  labor," 
claiming,  "What  is  at  issue  is  political  freedom  and  democracy 
in  Europe." 

Though  not  all  of  the  more  cataclysmic  predictions  asso- 
ciated with  "globalization"  are  universally  accepted,  a  common 
theme  in  this  literature  is  that  the  possibility  of  successful 
defensive  struggles  by  the  working  class  against  the  attacks  of 
a  particular  capitalist  government  or  employer  is  becoming  a 
thing  of  the  past.  In  a  remarkable  intellectual  convergence, 
spokesmen  for  Wall  Street,  liberal  and  radical  ideologues. 


How  David  North 
Embraces  K^^^  Wf^n^f-^f^ 


Bulletin  Verlag  Kurt  Desch 

Political  bandit  David  North  (left)  pushes  latter- 
day  version  of  Karl  Kautsky's  "ultra-imperialism." 


labor  bureaucrats  in  the  U.S. 
and  Europe  and  a  group  which 
claims  to  be  a  revolutionary 
Marxist  (i.e.,  Trotskyist)  inter- 
national organization  have  all 
joined  together  to  proclaim  that 
"globalization"  has  rendered 
trade  unions  around  the  world 
powerless  to  affect  wages,  ben- 
efits and  working  conditions. 

"Unions  Threatened  by  Glob- 
al Economy,"  crows  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  (25  March  1996). 
The  editors  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  also  maintain  that 
present-day  capitalism  has  re- 
solved the  problem  of  the  trade 
cycle.  Meanwhile,  union  leaders 
have  seized  on  "globalization" 
as  the  latest  alibi  for  selling  out 
or  avoiding  struggles  that  can, 
in  fact,  be  won.  From  the  Amer- 
ican Midwest  to  the  German 
Ruhr,  labor  officials  are  telling  their  workers:  "If  you  don't 
accept  a  freeze  or  even  a  cut  in  wages  and  benefits,  the  bosses 
will  close  down  your  plant  and  shift  production  to  India 
or  Mexico."  Joining  in  this  defeatist  refrain  is  the  so-called 
International  Committee  of  the  Fourth  International  (IC)  led 
by  one  David  North,  which  not  only  denies  any  possibility 
of  successful  trade-union  struggle  but  rejects  trade  unions 
altogether — except  nonexistent  unions  to  be  run  by  North  & 
Co. — as  workers  organizations  of  any  kind. 

The  idea  that  the  capitalist  market  economy  is  "global," 
that  banks  and  corporations  seek  out  those  (low  wage)  coun- 
tries where  they  can  get  the  highest  return  on  their  invest- 
ments, that,  indeed,  the  internationalization  of  finance  capital 
is  a  dominant  feature  of  the  contemporary  profit  system,  is 
hardly  new.  Writing  just  over  80  years  ago,  Russian  Bolshevik 
leader  V.  I.  Lenin  noted  in  his  1916  work,  Imperialism,  the 
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Highest  Stage  of  Capitalism,  that  "the  twentieth  century 
marks  the  turning-point  from  the  old  capitalism  to  the  new, 
from  the  domination  of  capital  in  general  to  the  domination  of 
finance  capital."  In  a  summary  definition,  he  explained: 

"Imperialism  is  capitalism  at  that  stage  of  development  at 
which  the  dominance  of  monopolies  and  finance  capital  is 
established;  in  which  the  export  of  capital  has  acquired  pro- 
nounced importance;  in  which  the  division  of  the  world 
among  the  international  trusts  has  begun,  in  which  the  division 
of  all  territories  of  the  globe  among  the  biggest  capitalist  pow- 
ers has  been  completed." 
Lenin  not  only  analyzed  the  economic  workings  of  the 
imperialist  system,  he  exposed  the  bourgeois  economists  who 
served  as  its  apologists  and  the  reformist  and  centrist  pretend- 
ers to  Marxism  who  sought  to  downplay  the  significance  of 
this  new  stage  of  capitalist  development  in  order  to  deny  the 
urgent  need  for  socialist  revolution.  Lenin  took  particular  aim 
at  the  German  Social  Democrat  Karl  Kautsky,  whose  hypothe- 
sis of  a  unitary  world  "ultra-imperialism"  sought  to  mask  the 
growing  contradictions  of  the  capitalist  system  and  Kautsky's 
own  role  as  lawyer  for  the  "social-chauvinist"  and  "social- 
imperialist"  lieutenants  of  the  German  bourgeoisie. 

For  Lenin,  imperialism  signified  the  epoch  of  "wars  and 
revolutions."  Indeed,  the  pamphlet  was  written  in  the  midst  of 
the  first  interimperialist  world  war,  as  the  major  capitalist 
powers  sent  millions  of  young  men  to  die  in  a  bloody  scramble 
to  redivide  markets,  spheres  of  influence  and  colonial  posses- 
sions. And  little  more  than  a  year  after  his  pamphlet  was  com- 
pleted, Lenin's  Bolsheviks  led  the  workers  of  Russia  to  power 
in  the  first  victorious  proletarian  revolution  in  history,  smash- 
ing the  capitalist  state,  sweeping  out  the  bankers,  bosses  and 
landlords  and  setting  an  example  to  workers  around  the  world. 

What  is  striking  in  surveying  the  current  literature  on  "glob- 
alization" is  the  extent  to  which  all  the  liberal  and  reformist 
apologetics  and  nostrums  currently  being  put  forward  were 
already  takeji  up,  exposed  and  demolished  by  Lenin  eight 
decades  ago.  While  certain  quantitative  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  world  capitalist  economy  in  the  last  decade  or  so, 
much  of  the  current  hoopla  about  "globalization"  is  a  reflection 
not  of  any  profound  new  economic  transformation  but  rather  of 
a  profound  political  defeat,  the  counterrevolutionary  destruc- 
tion of  the  Soviet  bureaucratically  degenerated  workers  state. 
In  its  wake,  the  reformist  and  centrist  left  has  bought  into  impe- 
rialist triumphalism  over  the  supposed  "death  of  communism." 

The  late  Michael  Harrington,  a  leading  ideologue  of  Amer- 
ican social  democracy,  defined  his  political  program  as  "the 
left  wing  of  the  possible."  With  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  intensifying  interimperialist  rivalries,  the  American, 
West  European  and  Japanese  bourgeoisies  are  engaging  in  an 
all-sided  offensive  against  the  working  class  and  ethnic  minor- 
ities. Consequently,  the  labor  bureaucracies  in  these  countries 
now  maintain  that  the  left  wing  of  the  possible  has  moved  far 
to  the  right.  This  reformist  outlook  has  been  taken  to  its  logi- 
cal conclusion  by  the  Northites:  categorical  defeatism  toward 
all  working-class  struggles  in  this  period. 

Not  coincidentally.  North's  obituary  on  the  trade  unions 
came  in  the  same  speech  in  which  he  proclaimed  "The  End  of 
the  USSR"  {Bulletin,  10  January  1992).  Though  wont  to 
denounce  all  its  political  opponents  as  "petty-bourgeois  radi- 
cals," North's  IC  marches  in  ideological  lockstep  not  only  with 
the  petty-bourgeois  left  and  the  labor  bureaucracies  but  with 
bourgeois  liberals  and  worse.  Having  for  years  joined  with  the 
"AFL-CIA"  tops  in  promoting  every  counterrevolutionary 
force  aimed  at  destroying  the  Soviet  workers  state.  North's  ten- 
dency seized  on  the  death  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  justification 
to  apologize  for  outright  scabbing.  At  the  same  time,  they  have 
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embraced  a  latter-day  variant  of  Kautsky's  "ultra-imperialism," 
using  this  as  an  excuse  to  spit  on  the  struggles  of  oppressed 
nations  and  the  colonial  and  semicolonial  peoples  enslaved  by 
the  imperialist  bourgeoisies.  Pointing  to  "vast  changes  in  world 
economic  and  political  relations,"  the  IC  today  openly  rejects 
the  right  of  nafional  self-determination. 

"Globalization"  and  Northite  Defeatism 

"Globalization"  is  but  a  new  variation  on  an  old  theme.  In 
the  1950s  and  early  '60s,  the  term  "automation"  was  invested 
with  the  same  apocalyptic,  earth-shaking  consequences.  Lib- 
eral intellectuals  predicted  that  the  industrial  working  class 
would  in  large  part  be  replaced  by  robots  and  other  machinery. 
One  conclusion  was  that  trade  unions  were  becoming  or 
would  become  obsolete.  After  all,  you  can't  unionize  indus- 
trial robots.  At  the  same  time,  labor  bureaucrats  told  their 
ranks  that  if  they  pushed  the  level  of  wages  and  benefits  too 
high,  they  would  lose  their  jobs  through  automation. 

Today,  it  is  intellectually  fashionable  to  explain  the  sharp 
deterioration  in  the  living  standards  of  American  working 
people  over  the  past  generation  as  a  result  of  "globalization," 
especially  the  transfer  of  production  by  major  U.S.  corpora- 
tions ("multinationals"  or  "transnationals")  to  low-wage  coun- 
tries in  East  Asia  and  Latin  America.  Speaking  in  Rome  a  few 
years  ago,  the  dean  of  liberal  American  economists,  Paul 
Samuelson,  predicted:  "As  the  billions  of  people  who  live  in 
East  Asia  and  Latin  America  qualify  for  good,  modem  jobs, 
the  half  billion  Europeans  and  North  Americans  who  used  to 
tower  over  the  rest  of  the  world  will  find  their  upward 
progress  in  living  standards  encountering  tough  resistance."  In 
his  1991  The  Work  of  Nations,  former  Clinton  labor  secretary 
Robert  Reich  wrote  that  "Americans  are  becoming  part  of  an 
international  labor  market,  encompassing  Asia,  Africa,  Latin 
America,  and,  increasingly.  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union."  "Top  U.S.  Exports  Continue  to  Be  Jobs,"  moans  the 
AFL-CIO  News  (5  August  1996),  official  organ  of  the  Ameri- 
can labor  bureaucracy. 

"Runaway  shops,"  "outsourcing"  and  the  transfer  of  pro- 
duction to  low- wage  areas  like  the  U.S.  South  and  Mexico  and 
other  semicolonial  countries  have  indeed  led  to  a  sharp 
decline  in  unionized  manufacturing  jobs,  particularly  in  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest.  But  instead  of  seeking  to  organize 
international  class  struggle  against  attacks  on  jobs  and  unions, 
the  AFL-CIO  bureaucracy  polices  the  labor  movement  on 
behalf  of  the  U.S.  capitalist  rulers  while  trying  to  shift  the 
blame  for  layoffs  here  on  workers  abroad. 
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The  views  expressed  above  by  Samuelson,  Reich  and  the 
pro-capitalist  AFL-CIO  tops  have  become  the  central  ideolog- 
ical theme  of  the  Northite  tendency.  In  a  speech  in  Detroit  in 
1992,  North  stated: 

"The  collapse  of  the  old  organizations  of  the  working  class  is, 
fundamentally,  the  product  of  specific  historic  and  economic 
conditions.  Understanding  these  conditions  does  not  mean  that 
we  absolve  the  leaders  of  these  organizations  of  responsibility 
for  what  has  happened.  Rather,  it  enables  us  to  recognize  that 
the  rottenness  of  the  leaders  is  itself  only  a  subjective  mani- 
festation of  an  objective  process.... 

"The  global  integration  of  capitalist  production  under  the 
aegis  of  massive  transnational  corporations  and  the  termi- 
nal crisis  of  the  nation-state  system  have  shattered  the 
basic  geo-economic  foundation  upon  which  the  activities  of 
the  old  organizations  of  the  working  class  have  been  based. 
Nationally-based  labor  organizations  are  simply  incapable  of 
seriously  challenging  internationally-organized  corporations." 
[our  emphasis] 

— Capital,  Labor  and  the  Nation-State  (1992) 
Despite  North's  disclaimer,  his  notion  of  "globalization"  and 
its  effects  does  absolve  the  labor  bureaucracy  of  responsibility 
for  the  decline  of  the  trade-union  movement  and  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  working  class.  It  is  no  accident  that  North's  views 
are  also  expressed,  in  almost  identical  language,  by  spokesmen 
for  the  union  bureaucracy.  Thus,  the  general  secretary  of  the 
International  Union  of  Food  and  Allied  Workers'  Associations, 
Dan  Gallin,  argues: 

"Nation  states  are  becoming  irrelevant....  National  govern- 
ments no  longer  control  the  flow  of  financial  capital.  So  they 
can  no  longer  control  their  own  economies.  This  in  turn  weak- 
ens the  power  of  national  democratic  pressures  from  labour 
parties  and  trade  unions." 

— Workers' World  News  (January-February  1996) 
Gallin,  who  is  at  least  more  intellectually  honest  than  North, 
openly  argues  for  a  popular-frontist  perspective  of  "building  a 
broad-based  people's  movement"  to  counter  the  effects  of 
"globalization." 

But  neither  does  North  denounce  the  union  misleaders  for 
not  mobilizing  the  economic  power  of  the  workers  movement 
and  popular  political  support  against  the  capitalist  offensive. 
Instead  he  asserts  that  the  trade  unions  as  such  have  been  made 
impotent  by  objective  changes  in  the  world  economy.  This 
position  is  stated  even  more  clearly  and  categorically  by  Nick 


Beams,  head  of  the  Australian  section  of  North's  International 
Committee:  "To  the  extent  that  the  extraction  of  surplus  value 
from  the  working  class  still  took  place  within  the  confines  of 
a  given  state,  it  was  possible  to  apply  pressure  to  capital  via  the 
national  state  for  reforms  and  concessions  to  the  working  class. 
This  was  the  program  of  the  trade  union  and  labor  bureaucra- 
cies. That  is  no  longer  possible"  {International  Workers  Bulle- 
tin [IWB],  15  July  1996).  In  other  words,  the  Northites  main- 
tain it  is  no  longer  possible  for  the  working  class  to  defend 
itself  against  the  predations  of  capital  through  strikes  or  other 
actions,  regardless  of  the  tactics  and  policies  pursued. 

This  position  is  radically  false  and,  if  accepted,  can  only 
foster  demoralization  and  defeatism  within  the  working  class. 
In  none  of  the  major  strikes  which  marked  the  decline  and 
defeat  of  the  American  labor  movement  in  the  1980s — the 
PATCO  air  traffic  controllers.  Greyhound  bus  drivers,  Phelps- 
Dodge  copper  miners.  Eastern  Airlines  machinists,  Hormel 
meatpackers — did  foreign  competition  or  the  operations  of 
multinationals  abroad  play  any  significant  role.  Greyhound, 
Eastern  Airlines  and  Hormel  extract  almost  all  of  their  surplus 
value  from  labor  within  the  confines  of  the  American  state. 

To  be  sure,  there  have  also  been  major  labor  struggles 
recently  against  large  corporations  which  are  critically 
dependent  on  international  trade  and  foreign  outsourcing,  not- 
ably the  two-month-long  strike  at  Boeing  aircraft  in  late  1995. 
In  this  case,  the  strike  was  actually  starting  to  hurt  Boeing 
when  the  leaders  of  the  Machinists  union  called  it  off  for  min- 
imal gains  while,  at  the  same  time,  fomenting  anti-Asian 
chauvinism  and  protectionism. 

For  a  Class-Struggle  Perspective! 

The  decline  of  the  American  labor  movement  is  not  funda- 
mentally caused  by  the  objective  effects  of  "globalization"  but 
by  the  defeatist  and  treacherous  policies  of  the  AFL-CIO  mis- 
leaders.  As  we  wrote  right  after  the  defeat  of  the  Greyhound 
strike: 

"No  decisive  gain  of  labor  was  ever  won  in  a  courtroom  or  by 
an  act  of  Congress.  Everything  the  workers  movement  has 
won  of  value  has  been  achieved  by  mobilizing  the  ranks  of 
labor  in  hard-fought  struggle,  on  the  picket  lines,  in  plant 
occupations.  What  counts  is  power  The  strength  of  the  unions 
lies  in  their  numbers,  their  militancy,  their  organization  and 
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discipline  and  their  relation  to  the  decisive  means  of  produc- 
tion in  modern  capitalist  society.  The  bosses  are  winning 
because  the  power  of  labor,  its  strength  to  decisively  cripple 
the  enemy,  has  not  been  brought  to  bear." 

—  "Labor's  Gotta  Play  Hardball  to  Win," 
WV  supplement  (March  1984) 
The  AFL-CIO  bureaucracy  plays  by  the  bosses'  rules  in  all 
strikes,  including  in  the  service  sector  where  foreign  competi- 
tion is  nonexistent.  Consider  the  strike  by  janitors  and  other 
building  workers  in  New  York  City  last  winter.  As  usual  the 
union  tops  insisted  on  porous  picket  lines.  As  a  consequence 
an  estimated  15,000  scabs  replaced  the  striking  workers  and 
office  buildings  operated  more  or  less  as  usual.  But  let  us 
imagine  what  would  have  happened  if  the  organized  labor 
movement  had  sought  to  mobilize  New  York  City's  working 
people  and  appealed  to  the  dispossessed  population  of  the 
ghettos  and  barrios  to  actively  support  the  heavily  minority 
and  immigrant  building  workers. 

Dozens  and  hundreds  of  strikers  and  other  workers — union 
and  non-union — along  with  black  and  Hispanic  youth  could 
have  surrounded  every  major  office  building  in  the  city  and 
prevented  anyone  from  entering.  David  North  to  the  contrary, 
the  CEOs  of  American  multinationals  would  not  have  re- 
sponded by  closing  their  New  York  headquarters  and  running 
their  operations  out  of  New  Delhi  or  Mexico  City.  Rather  the 
cops  would  have  attacked  and  tried  to  break  the  picket  lines, 
arresting  militant  workers  and  their  supporters.  The  outcome 
would  then  have  been  determined  by  the  ability  of  the  New 
York  City  labor  movement  to  organize  effective  actions  backed 
by  popular  support  especially  in  the  black  and  Hispanic  com- 
munities. A  one-day  transit  strike,  for  example,  might  have 
convinced  the  powers  that  be  in  the  world's  financial  capital  to 
impose  a  deal  on  the  real  estate  barons  favorable  to  the  build- 
ing workers. 

To  take  an  international  example,  the  defeat  of  the  1984-85 
British  miners  strike  by  the  Conservative  government  of 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  opened  the  way  to  a  crip- 
pling assault  on  all  trade  unions  in  Britain.  The  year-long 
miners'  struggle  was  far  and  away  the  most  significant  class 
battle  in  West  Europe  in  the  1980s.  While  the  importation  of 
foreign  coal  did  play  a  role  in  that  strike,  the  key  factor  in  its 
defeat  was  the  refusal  of  the  Labour  Party  and  Trades  Union 
Congress  tops  to  countenance  joint  strike  action  by  other  sec- 
tors of  the  British  working  class,  even  as  workers  from  France 
to  South  Africa  expressed  their  solidarity  with  the  British 
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AFL-CIO  tops  (from  left)  John  Sweeney,  Linda  Chavez- 
Thompson  and  Richard  Trumka.  Northites  echo  lib- 
eral Nation  and  labor  reformists  on  "globalization," 
amnestying  bureaucracy's  betrayals. 


miners  by  halting  scab  coal  shipments  and  raising  financial 
support. 

Seeking  to  limit  union  struggle  to  what  is  acceptable  to  the 
capitalist  rulers,  the  reformist  labor  misleaders  generally 
eschew  any  possibility  of  real  international  proletarian  soli- 
darity. Typical  of  this  is  the  leadership  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers  (UAW),  potentially  still  one  of  the  most  powerful 
industrial  unions  in  the  U.S.  Instead  of  promoting  organizing 
efforts  in  the  American  South  and  in  the  Mexican  maquila- 
dora  industrial  belt  south  of  the  U.S.  border,  the  UAW  tops 
respond  to  "outsourcing"  and  "runaway  shops"  by  shoving 
one  concession  after  another  down  their  members'  throats 
while  appealing  to  Washington  for  protectionist  measures.  Far 
from  seeking  coordinated  strike  action  with  Canadian  and 
Mexican  workers  during  last  fall's  contract  negotiations  with 
the  Big  Three,  whose  operations  throughout  North  America 
are  now  fully  integrated,  the  UAW  bureaucracy  openly  de- 
nounced a  strike  by  GM  workers  in  Canada,  seeing  that  as 
counterposed  to  its  efforts  to  get  Democrat  Clinton  re-elected. 

The  existence  of  "multinationals"  simply  underscores  the 
historic  need  for  an  internationalist  class-struggle  perspective 
that  transcends  parochial,  nationally  limited  trade  unionism. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  the  First 
International  founded  by  Karl  Marx  was  to  organize  trade- 
union  solidarity  between  workers  in  Britain  and  continental 
Europe. 

There  are,  of  course,  limits  to  what  can  be  gained  through 
trade-union  struggle,  however  militant.  As  their  labor  costs  rise 
beyond  a  certain  point,  capitalists  will  respond  by  retrenching 
(i.e.,  shutting  down  less-profitable  operations),  introducing 
new  labor-saving  technology  as  well  as  shifting  some  opera- 
tions to  low-wage  countries.  The  labor  bureaucracy  points  to 
the  ability  of  the  capitalists  to  counter  union  gains  by  such 
means  in  order  to  argue  that  the  workers  must  accept  existing, 
or  even  worse,  conditions  without  a  fight,  while  laying  the 
blame  on  workers  in  other  countries  for  "stealing  American 
jobs."  As  revolutionary  Marxists,  we  point  to  the  limitations  of 
trade  unionism  to  argue  for  the  need  to  overthrow  the  capital- 
ist system  of  exploitation.  As  Marx  wrote  over  a  century  ago: 
"Trade  Unions  work  well  as  centers  of  resistance  against  the 
encroachments  of  capital....  They  fail  generally  from  limiting 
themselves  to  a  guerrilla  war  against  the  effects  of  the  existing 
system,  instead  of  simultaneously  trying  to  change  it,  instead 
of  using  their  organized  forces  as  a  lever  for  the  final  emanci- 
pation of  the  working  class,  that  is  to  say,  the  ultimate  aboli- 
tion of  the  wages  system." 

—Value,  Price  and  Profit  (1867) 
The  Northites  now  openly  repudiate  this  basic  Marxist 
position.  They  maintain  that  trade  unions  can  no  longer  func- 
tion as  centers  of  resistance  to  the  predations  of  capital,  and 
they  counterpose  a  socialist  transformation  to  the  defense  of 
the  workers'  interests  within  capitalism.  According  to  the  wis- 
dom of  Nick  Beams:  "In  order  to  defend  even  the  most  mini- 
mal conditions — the  simple  and  most  ordinary  demands — the 
working  class  is  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  overthrowing 
the  social  relations  based  on  capital  and  wage  labor  deter- 
mined by  the  capitalist  market  through  which  the  appropria- 
tion of  surplus  value  takes  place"  {IWB,  1  July  1996). 

At  first  glance,  this  may  seem  like  a  terribly  revolutionary 
position.  In  fact,  it  indicates  a  defeatist  and  abstentionist  atti- 
tude toward  the  actual  struggles  of  the  working  class,  without 
which  all  talk  of  overthrowing  the  social  relations  based  on 
capital  and  wage  labor  is  empty  rhetoric.  As  Leon  Trotsky 
wrote:  "The  triumph  of  the  proletarian  revolution  on  a  world 
scale  is  the  end-product  of  multiple  movements,  campaigns 
and  battles,  and  not  at  all  a  ready-made  precondition  for 
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solving  all  questions  automatically"  ("Independence  of  the 
Ukraine  and  Sectarian  Muddleheads,"  July  1939). 

The  mass  of  workers  can  achieve  socialist  consciousness 
only  through  the  intervention  of  a  revolutionary  party  in  the 
proletariat's  day-to-day  struggles.  This  is  a  central  theme  of 
the  1938  Transitional  Program,  the  founding  program  of 
Trotsky's  Fourth  International: 

"The  Bolshevik-Leninist  stands  in  the  front-line  trenches  of 
all  kinds  of  struggles,  even  when  they  involve  only  the  most 
modest  material  interests  or  democratic  rights  of  the  working 
class.  He  takes  active  part  in  the  mass  trade  unions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  them  and  raising  their  spirit  of  mili- 
tancy.... Only  on  the  basis  of  such  work  within  the  trade 
unions  is  successful  struggle  possible  against  the  reformists.... 
Sectarian  attempts  to  build  or  preserve  small  'revolutionary' 
unions,  as  a  second  edition  of  the  party,  signify  in  actuality  the 
renouncing  of  the  struggle  for  the  leadership  of  the  working 
class." 

The  Latest  Posture  of  Political  Bandits 

For  years.  North's  Workers  League  agitated  for  the  racist, 
pro-imperialist,   rabidly   anti-Communist  Meany/Kirkland 
bureaucracy  of  the  AFL-CIO  to  form  a  "labor  party."  Now  the 
North  gang  not  only  denounces  the  AFL-CIO  tops  as  reaction- 
ary but  likens  the  unions  to  a  "company  union  or  a  scab 
organization."  Having  recently  rechristened  themselves  the 
Socialist  Equality  Party  (SEP),  the  Northites  now  declare: 
"Workers  must  face  the  fact  that  the  AFL-CIO  is  a  failed 
organization  that  will  not  respond  to  the  workers'  demands. 
Workers  need  democratically-controlled  unions,  committed  to 
defending  their  interests  without  compromise.  Such  unions 
can  only  be  established  as  the  industrial  arms  of  a  mass  politi- 
cal party  of  the  working  class,  and  this  party  can  only  be  built 
in  ruthless  struggle  against  the  trade  union  bureaucracy.  This  is 
the  perspective  fought  for  by  the  Socialist  Equality  Party." 
—  /WB  (15  July  1996) 
The  nonexistent  "industrial  arms"  of  a  nonexistent  mass 
workers  party  are  here  supposed  to  replace  the  actual  mass 
economic  organizations  of  the  U.S.  working  class. 

If  North,  Beams  &  Co.  were  honest  and  courageous  politi- 
cians, however  misguided,  they  would  call  on  American  work- 
ers to  leave  the  AFL-CIO  en  masse,  Australian  workers  to 
leave  the  Australian  Council  of  Trade  Unions,  British  workers 
to  leave  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  etc.  According  to  the 
Northites,  not  only  have  the  unions  become  reactionary  but 
also  strikes:  "Even  when  the  bureaucracy  calls  a  strike,  it  does 
so  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectively  demoralizing  and 
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defeating  the  workers"  {The  Globalization  of  Capitalist  Pro- 
duction &  the  International  Tasks  of  the  Working  Class  [Sep- 
tember 1993]).  If  that  is  the  case,  then  the  Northites  should 
tell  the  workers  never  to  go  out  on  strike  and  should  give  no 
support  to  strikes  that  do  occur.  Given  its  line,  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  the  Socialist  Equality  Party  to  oppose  scabbing. 

In  fact,  following  the  sellout  of  a  17-month-long  UAW  strike 
at  Caterpillar  in  1995  which  saw  widespread  scabbing.  North's 
International  Workers  Bulletin  (18  December  1995)  openly 
apologized  for  strikebreaking:  putting  the  word  "scabs"  in  quo- 
tation marks,  sympathetically  "explaining"  that  "the  large 
majority  of  the  4,000  union  members  who  returned  to  work 
were  not  right-wing  or  anti-union,"  and  attacking  the  union 
tops  from  the  right  for  "diverting  the  anger  of  strikers  towards 
the  'scabs,'  i.e.,  those  union  members  who  decided  to  cross 
picket  lines."  Around  the  same  time.  North's  British  acolytes 
made  themselves  notorious  among  striking  Liverpool  dockers 
by  denouncing  international  labor  solidarity  with  their  strug- 
gle. A  scurrilous  article,  "Dockers  Must  Reject  Fake  Interna- 
tionalism" (International  Worker,  2  December  1995),  attacked 
as  a  "fraud"  plans  by  international  longshore  unions,  which 
were  implemented  that  same  month,  to  refuse  to  handle  ships 
loaded  by  scabs  in  Liverpool  (see  "David  North,  'Socialist' 
Apologist  for  Scabbing,"  WV  No.  637,  19  January  1996). 

Yet  in  their  platform  for  a  recent  parliamentary  by-election 
campaign,  the  British  SEP  had  the  gall  to  insist  that  "Workers 
in  Britain  must  seek  the  support  of  workers  overseas"  (Inter- 
national Worker,  30  November  1996).  These  are  political 
charlatans  who  always  speak  out  of  both  sides  of  their 
mouths.  On  one  side,  they  denounce  the  unions  as  "failed 
organizations,"  thereby  seeking  to  appeal  to  workers  fed  up 
with  the  bureaucracy's  endless  sellouts  and  angry  and  frus- 
trated over  falling  living  standards.  On  the  other  side,  they  try 
to  make  themselves  look  good  by  posing  as  sympathetic  to 
workers  engaged  in  struggle. 

Many  years  ago,  we  characterized  the  tendency  led  by  the 
late  Gerry  Healy,  North's  mentor,  as  political  bandits  whose 
practices  stood  in  flat  contradiction  to  their  professed  princi- 
ples, who  say  and  do  today  the  exact  opposite  of  what  they 
said  and  did  yesterday  and  would  say  and  do  tomorrow.  Hav- 
ing abjectly  tailed  the  pro-capitalist  union  misleaders  until  a 
few  short  years  ago,  the  Northites  now  turn  around  and  repudi- 
ate the  unions  altogether.  But  the  union  bureaucracy  was  no 
less  reactionary  then  than  it  is  today — and  the  same  can  be 
said  of  David  North  &  Co. 
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During  Cold  War  II,  the  anti-Soviet  war  hysteria  of  the  1 980s, 
the  Northites  marched  in  ideological  lockstep  with  the  AFL- 
CIO  tops  in  enthusiastically  supporting  every  pro-imperialist, 
anti-Communist  nationalist  movement  in  and  around  the  Soviet 
bloc — from  the  CIA-backed  Afghan  mujahedin  to  counter- 
revolutionary Polish  Solidamosc  to  the  Baltic  "captive 
nations"  types.  In  Britain,  Healy/North's  IC  parlayed  its  sup- 
port for  Solidamos'c  into  a  provocative  witchhunt,  in  league 
with  the  most  right-wing  forces  inside  and  outside  the  labor 
movement,  against  the  militant  miners  union  and  its  leader, 
Arthur  Scargill.  In  late  1983,  the  Healyites  instigated  an  anti- 
Communist  furor  over  Scargill's  description  of  Solidamosc'  as 
"anti-socialist,"  with  the  aim  of  isolating  the  miners  from  the 
rest  of  the  British  trade-union  movement  as  they  prepared  for 
battle  against  Thatcher  and  the  Coal  Board.  And  in  1991,  North 
&  Co.  even  condemned  the  Bush  administration  for  not  more 
aggressively  backing  the  fascist-infested  Lithuanian  Sajudis, 
which  called  for  secession  from  the  Soviet  Union  as  part  of  a 
drive  for  capitalist  restoration. 

When  the  demand  for  self-determination  served  as  a  "dem- 
ocratic" fig  leaf  for  attacks  on  the  Soviet  degenerated  work- 
ers state,  the  Northites  waxed  eloquent  about  their  support 
to  "national  rights."  Now  they  denounce  the  call  for  self- 
determination  and  claim  that  national  independence  has 
become  impossible,  indeed  reactionary,  in  a  "globalized" 
economy.  Having  supported  the  counterrevolutionary  destruc- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union — the  greatest  defeat  for  the  interna- 
tional proletariat  in  decades — the  Northites  have  adopted  a 
position  of  defeatism  toward  all  struggles  by  the  working 
class  and  oppressed  peoples  in  the  post-Soviet  world. 

Marx  vs.  the  "Iron  Law  of  Wages" 

The  Northite  view  of  "globalization" — i.e.,  the  large-scale 
shift  in  production  by  "multinational"  corporations  to  the  Third 
World — and  its  effect  on  the  relation  between  labor  and  capi- 
tal is  a  present-day  version  of  what  in  the  19th  century  was 
called  the  "iron  law  of  wages."  This  was  a  doctrine  that  wages 
could  not  be  permanently  raised  above  a  fixed  level  regardless 
of  the  actions — economic  and/or  political — taken  by  the  work- 
ing class.  While  initially  developed  by  British  bourgeois  econ- 
omists, the  "iron  law"  was  adhered  to  by  almost  all  of  the  early 


socialist  and  anarchist  tendencies — British  Owenites,  French 
Proudhonists,  German  Lassalleans. 

It  is  readily  understandable  why  the  ideologists  of  the  bour- 
geoisie maintained  that  the  existing  level  of  wages  was  deter- 
mined by  the  immutable  laws  of  the  capitalist  market.  Why 
would  leftists  who  opposed  the  capitalist  system  also  uphold 
such  a  position?  Because  they  believed  that  the  workers  could 
be  won  to  the  program  of  socialism  (or,  in  Proudhon's  case, 
to  anarchism)  only  if  they  were  convinced  that  it  was  hopeless 
to  attempt  to  improve  their  conditions  within  capitalism. 

There  were  different  versions  of  how  the  "iron  law"  was 
supposed  to  operate.  The  originator  of  the  doctrine,  the  Rever- 
end Thomas  Malthus,  asserted  that  if  wages  rose  above  subsis- 
tence levels  workers  would  have  more  children,  more  of 
whom  would  live  to  maturity.  The  increase  in  the  supply  of 
labor  would  therefore  drive  wages  back  to  the  subsistence 
level.  The  leftist  adherents  of  the  "iron  law"  generally  argued 
that  any  increase  in  money  wages  would  be  quickly  and  fully 
offset  by  rising  prices.  Hence  they  regarded  trade  unionism  as 
useless  or  even  injurious  to  the  working  class. 

Proudhon's  last  work.  The  Political  Capacity  of  the  Working 
Class  (published  posthumously  in  1865),  was  a  sustained 
attack  on  trade  unionism,  which  had  just  emerged  in  France 
on  a  significant  scale: 

"While  threatening  to  strike,  some  of  them  [trade  unionists], 
indeed  the  majority,  have  demanded  an  increase  in  wages,  oth- 
ers have  demanded  a  reduction  in  working  hours,  and  still  oth- 
ers both  at  the  same  time.  Surely  they  have  always  known  that 
increased  wages  and  reduced  working  hours  can  only  lead  to  a 
general  price  increase." 
In  opposing  strikes,  Proudhon  made  the  additional  argument 
that  the  financial  resources  of  the  capitalists  were  so  much 
greater  that  the  workers  could  never  win: 

"Let  us  imagine  that  an  industrial  establishment  has  a  capital 
of  three  million  and  that  it  employs  one  thousand  workers 
who  one  day  go  on  strike.  The  employer  rejects  their  de- 
mands.... After  a  month  the  workers  have  exhausted  their 
funds  and  will  have  to  resort  to  the  pawnshop.  The  capitalist 
will  have  lost  merely  a  twelfth  of  his  interest  and  his  capital 
will  not  have  been  touched.  The  match  is  cleady  unequal." 
— Stewart  Edwards,  ed..  Selected  Writings  of 
Joseph-Pierre  Proudlxon  (1969) 
If  one  substitutes  "transnational  corporation"  for  "industrial 
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establishment"  in  the  above  passage,  it  accurately  represents 
the  current  Northite  line. 

Throughout  his  life  as  a  revolutionary  workers  leader,  Marx 
opposed  all  exponents  of  the  "iron  law  of  wages."  His  most 
comprehensive  treatment  of  this  question  is  his  1865  pamphlet, 
Value,  Price  and  Profit,  a  polemical  response  to  an  old  Owen- 
ite  socialist,  George  Weston,  who  was  then  a  member  of  the 
General  Council  of  the  First  International.  Here  Marx  scientif- 
ically demonstrated  that  an  "immense  scale  of  variations  is 
possible"  in  the  rate  of  exploitation  (the  ratio  of  surplus  value 
to  the  value  of  wages): 

"The  fixation  of  its  actual  degree  is  only  settled  by  the  con- 
tinuous struggle  between  capital  and  labour,  the  capitalist 
constantly  tending  to  reduce  wages  to  their  physical  mini- 
mum...while  the  workingman  constantly  presses  in  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

"The  matter  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  the  respective 
powers  of  the  combatants." 

Marx's  theoretical  demolition  of  the  "iron  law  of  wages" 
was  confirmed  by  the  actual  experience  of  the  working  class 
as  mass  trade  unions  developed  in  Europe  and  North  America 
in  the  late  19th  century.  By  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century, 
the  "iron  law"  had  been  generally  discredited  within  the  work- 
ers movement  and  left.  A  notable  exception  was  the  American 
socialist  Daniel  De  Leon,  who  counterposed  the  overthrow  of 
the  capitalist  system  to  trade-union  struggles  for  higher  wages 
and  shorter  hours. 

In  line  with  pre- 19 14  Social  Democratic  orthodoxy,  the  De 
Leonists  regarded  the  decisive  event  of  the  socialist  revolution 
as  the  electoral  victory  of  their  party,  the  Socialist  Labor  Party 
(SLP),  over  the  bourgeois  parties.  Attached  to  the  SLP  was  an 
industrial  arm  called  the  Socialist  Labor  and  Trade  Alliance, 
which  over  time  tended  to  shrink  to  an  artificial,  Potemkin  vil- 
lage organization  consisting  entirely  of  the  SLP's  own  sup- 
porters. Despite  the  name,  the  Socialist  Labor  and  Trade  Alli- 
ance was  not  a  trade  union  in  any  sense.  It  did  not  advocate, 
much  less  engage  in,  struggles  to  improve  the  wages  or  condi- 
tions of  the  workers.  What  then  was  its  purpose?  Following 
the  expected  electoral  victory  of  the  SLP,  the  Socialist  Labor 
and  Trade  Alliance  would  "seize  and  hold"  the  means  of  pro- 
duction from  the  capitalists  and  subsequently  administer  the 
socialist  economy. 

Third  World  Wages  Mean- 
Third  World  Economies 

The  present  posture  of  the  North  group  parallels  the  old  De 
Leonist  program  except  that  the  De  Leonists  were  principled, 
albeit  misguided,  socialists.  A  primary  activity  of  North's 
Socialist  Equality  Party  (SEP,  formerly  the  Workers  League), 
and  the  other  SEPs  recently  set  up  by  IC  sections  in  Britain  and 
Australia,  is  running  for  office  in  bourgeois  elections  for  vari- 
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ous  levels  of  government.  They  have  adopted  an,  at  best, 
abstentionist  position  in  relation  to  the  struggles  of  the  mass 
trade-union  movement.  And  at  least  on  paper  the  Northites  now 
project  building  something  akin  to  the  Socialist  Labor  and 
Trade  Alliance. 

According  to  the  1993  Northite  pamphlet.  The  Globaliza- 
tion of  Capitalist  Production  &  the  International  Tasks  of  the 
Working  Class: 

"Transnational  corporations  are  systematically  shifting  the 
most  labor  intensive  aspects  of  production  to  impoverished 
regions,  where  wages  are  a  fraction  of  the  existing  levels  in 
the  advanced  capitalist  countries.  Even  high-tech  and  skilled 
labor  can  be  purchased  on  the  cheap  in  India,  parts  of  Latin 
America,  eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  The 
inexorable  result  is  a  downward  leveling  of  wages  and  living 
standards  and  a  relentless  assault  on  past  social  reforms  and 
legal  limitations  on  the  exploitation  of  labor  by  capital  in  the 
imperialist  centers." 
As  we  have  indicated  earlier,  the  Northites  are  here  advancing, 
with  a  thin  veneer  of  Marxist  rhetoric,  an  argument  currently 
propounded  by  a  wide  range  of  bourgeois  and  petty-bourgeois 
liberals.  Thus,  a  recent  article  in  Foreign  Affairs  (May-June 
1996)  warns  that  "inequality,  unemployment  and  endemic  pov- 
erty" are  the  "handmaidens"  of  the  "global  economy."  And  in 
a  special  issue  of  the  liberal  Nation  (15  July  1996),  British 
"Green"  spokesmen  Colin  Hines  and  Tim  Lang  assert: 

"Globalization  unquestionably  leads  to  lower-wage  econo- 
mies. The  Bridsh  economist  Adrian  Wood  has  calculated  a  not 
insignificant  shift  of  9  million  jobs  from  North  to  South  [i.e., 
from  the  industrialized  countries  to  the  Third  World]  in  recent 
years....  Meanwhile,  Britain  is  advertising  itself  as  a  low-wage 
country  to  attract  industry.  The  trend  is  clear." 
The  version  of  the  "iron  law  of  wages"  pushed  by  North 
and  others  based  on  the  supposed  globalization  of  production 
is  no  more  valid  than  the  various  19th-century  versions. 
Wages  in  the  advanced  capitalist  countries  are  not  going  to  be 
driven  down  to  anything  close  to  Third  World  levels  for  two 
fundamental  reasons:  one  political,  the  other  economic. 

As  we  shall  see,  increased  investment  by  Western/Japanese 
banks  and  corporations  in  backward  countries,  especially  in  the 
manufacturing  sector,  requires  the  maintenance  of  strong  impe- 
rialist states  to  protect  those  investments.  U.S.  capitalists  are 
not  going  to  produce  a  large  part  of  their  steel  output  in  South 
Korea  and  Brazil,  because  they  need  guaranteed  access  to  this 
steel  in  case  of  war  with  their  imperialist  rivals — Germany  and 
Japan — or  for  military  intervention  against  popular  revolutions 
in  former  colonial  countries,  like  South  Korea  and  Brazil. 

The  Communist  Manifesto,  written  by  Karl  Marx  and  Frie- 
drich  Engels  in  1848,  defines  the  "executive  of  the  modem 
State"  as  "a  committee  for  managing  the  common  affairs  of 
the  whole  bourgeoisie."  One  of  the  tasks  of  that  executive 
committee  is  to  ensure  that  individual  capitalists,  seeking  to 
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maximize  their  own  profits,  do  not  harm  the  vital  interests  of 
the  national  bourgeoisie  as  a  whole.  Thus,  a  few  years  ago 
Washington  prevented  the  management  and  stockholders  of 
Continental  Oil  from  investing  in  the  modernization  of  Iranian 
oil  fields,  because  building  up  the  Iranian  economy  went 
against  the  currently  perceived  interests  of  U.S.  imperialism. 
In  the  next  few  years,  the  U.S.,  Germany  and  Japan  may  well 
impose — against  the  immediate  interests  and  desires  of  sec- 
tions of  their  own  capitalist  classes — high  levels  of  trade  pro- 
tectionism, controls  of  foreign-exchange  transactions  and 
strict  limits  on  the  inflow  and  outflow  of  capital. 

There  is  in  addition  a  fundamental  economic  limitation  to 
the  "globalization"  of  production.  Manufacturing  wages  in 
East  Asia  and  Latin  America  have  been  a  small  fraction  of 
those  in  the  advanced  capitalist  countries  for  decades.  Why 
then  does  Siemens  still  produce  most  of  its  electrical  machin- 
ery in  Germany  and  General  Motors  most  of  its  autos  in  North 
America?  Because  15  unskilled  workers  in  Indonesia  (earning 
well  under  a  dollar  an  hour)  cannot  replace  a  skilled  machinist 
in  the  U.S.  (earning  $15  an  hour)  or  Germany  (earning  $25  an 
hour)  in  the  process  of  industrial  production. 

The  technical-cultural  level  of  the  labor  force  in  Europe, 
North  America  and  Japan  is  qualitatively  higher  than  in  the 
Third  World.  Annual  expenditure  per  student  for  primary  and 
secondary  education  is  over  $5,000  in  the  U.S.,  almost  $4,000 
in  Japan,  $600  in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean,  and  $70  in 
the  Indian  subcontinent!  These  vast  differences  cannot  be 
appreciably  narrowed  within  the  framework  of  the  capitalist- 
imperialist  system. 

The  basic  premise  of  Trotsky's  theory  of  permanent  revolu- 
tion is  that  in  the  imperialist  epoch  countries  of  belated  capi- 
talist development  cannot  attain  the  overall  level  of  economic 
productivity  of  the  pioneer  regions  of  the  bourgeois  revolu- 
tion— West  Europe,  North  America  and,  later,  Japan.  This  is 
the  geo-economic  basis  for  the  division  of  the  world  between 
imperialist  countries  and  neocolonial  countries  exploited  and 
oppressed  by  the  former.  If  India's  labor  productivity  approx- 
imated that  of  the  United  States  and  Japan,  India  itself  would 
be  a  major  imperialist  power,  since  the  numerical  size  of  its 
industrial  labor  force  (about  30  million  workers)  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  U.S.  and  50  percent  greater  than  that  of  Japan. 

The  Northite  notion  of  "globalization"  is  in  its  theoretical 
essence  a  repudiation  of  the  Trotskyist  understanding  of  per- 
manent revolution,  because  it  posits  a  tendency  to  equalize 
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economic  conditions  throughout  the  world  by  leveling  up  pro- 
ductivity in  the  backward  capitalist  countries  and  leveling 
down  productivity  in  the  advanced  ones.  The  genuine  global- 
ization of  production  requires  an  internationally  planned 
socialist  economy,  which  alone  can  raise  the  peoples  of  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America  to  the  technical-cultural  level  of  what 
is  now  called  the  First  World. 

Economic  "Globalization":  Myths  and  Realities 

An  article  in  the  recent  special  issue  of  the  Nation  (15  July 
1996)  devoted  to  the  question  of  "globalization"  begins  with  the 
portentous  statement:  "Economic  globalization  involves  argu- 
ably the  most  fundamental  redesign  and  centralization  of  the 
planet's  political  and  economic  arrangements  since  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution."  Similarly,  Australian  Northite  leader  Nick 
Beams  asserts  that  "globalization  refers  to  the  internationaliza- 
tion of  the  circuit  of  productive  capital"  and  that  this  constitutes 
a  "qualitative  transformation"  of  the  world  capitalist  system 
(International  Workers  Bulletin,  15  July  1996). 

In  fact,  the  history  of  industrial  capitalism  was  marked  by  a 
previous  shift,  far  more  profound  than  the  present  one,  in  the 
geographical  distribution  of  production.  The  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion began  in  England  and  Scotland  in  the  early  19th  century 
and  then  spread  by  mid-century  to  France  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries (Belgium  and  Holland).  In  the  late  19th  century,  the 
"New  Industrializing  Countries"  of  the  day  were  Germany, 
the  United  States  and  Japan. 

Writing  in  the  1890s,  Friedrich  Engels  noted  that  Germany, 
which  at  the  time  of  the  1848  Revolution  was  economically 
dominated  by  peasant  agriculture  and  small-scale  artisan  man- 
ufacturing, had  become  "an  industrial  country  of  the  first  rank." 
During  the  same  period  the  United  States,  too,  became  an 
industrial  country  of  the  first  rank.  American  industrial  devel- 
opment was  heavily  dependent  on  investment  by  British  capi- 
tal, especially  in  the  key  sector  of  railway  construction.  Follow- 
ing the  overthrow  of  the  feudal  order  with  the  Meiji 
Restoration  of  the  1860s,  Japan  deliberately  emulated  the 
advanced  capitalist  countries  of  the  West,  beginning  by  export- 
ing light  manufactures  produced  by  cheap  unskilled  labor. 
Tsarist  Russia  also  experienced  rapid  industrial  growth 
between  the  1890s  and  World  War  I,  largely  financed  by  West 
European,  especially  French,  capital. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  however,  the  existing 
advanced  capitalist  (i.e.,  imperialist)  countries  had  achieved 
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such  dominance  over  more  backward  regions  that  they  were 
able  to  arrest  the  development  of  new  rival  industrial  powers. 
Hence  the  present  global  division  between  the  so-called  First 
World  and  the  Third  World. 

Since  the  Northite  International  Committee  maintains  that 
world  capitalism  has  recently  undergone  a  "qualitative  trans- 
formation," one  would  expect  this  ostensibly  Marxist  organ- 
ization to  substantiate  their  analysis  with  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  relevant  economic  data.  For  example,  Lenin's 
1916  work.  Imperialism,  the  Highest  Stage  of  Capitalism, 
contains  pages  of  statistical  tables  illuminating  and  substan- 
tiating its  analysis  on  all  aspects.  By  contrast,  the  writings  and 
speeches  on  "globalization"  by  North  and  his  henchmen  are 
devoid  of  even  cursory  data  on  trends  in  global  production, 
investment  and  trade.  Their  1993  pamphlet,  The  Globalization 
of  Capitalist  Production  &  the  International  Tasks  of  the 
Working  Class,  contains  not  a  single  statistical  table  or  graph. 

A  few  basic  and  easily  accessible  statistics  debunk  the 
notion  of  a  qualitative  transformation  of  world  capitalism. 
Western/Japanese  investment  in  the  so-called  Newly  Industri- 
alizing Countries  totaled  some  $100  billion  in  1993,  a  peak 
year.  Yet  this  record  amount  was  only  3  percent  of  total  capi- 
tal investment  in  North  America,  West  Europe  and  Japan.  In 
other  words,  the  imperialist  bourgeoisies  still  invest  more  that 
30  times  as  much  in  their  own  "First  World"  as  in  the  Third 
World.  American  capitalists  invest  9  cents  in  Canada  and  West 
Europe  and  just  5  cents  in  the  entire  rest  of  the  world  for  every 
dollar  they  expend  on  productive  assets  in  the  United  States. 

Why,  then,  all  the  hullabaloo  about  economic  "globaliza- 
tion"? For  the  past  few  decades,  and  especially  since  the 
destruction  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  world  capitalist  economy 
has  in  certain  respects  been  returning  to  the  norms  of  the  pre- 
1914  imperialist  order.  To  maintain  a  sense  of  perspective, 
one  should  understand  that  only  in  the  early  1970s  did  the 
ratio  of  world  trade  to  global  production  once  again  reach  the 
level  it  had  attained  in  1914,  on  the  eve  of  the  first  imperialist 
world  war.  Yet  the  current  theoreticians  of  "globalization" 
rarely  if  ever  mention  Lenin's  seminal  study  of  the  rise  of  the 
imperialist  system,  to  which  they  add  little  or  nothing,  save 
confusion.  As  we  noted  in  an  earlier  article  ("David  North 
'Abolishes'  the  Right  to  Self-Determination,"  Part  One,  WV 
No.  626,  28  July  1995): 

"The  idea  of  an  'era  of  global  economic  integration'  which 
North  presents  as  if  it  were  yet  another  of  his  unique  'theoret- 
ical breakthroughs'  has  been  known  to  the  Marxist  movement 
for  over  a  century  now.  It's  otherwise  known  as  imperialism!" 

The  term  "globalization"  refers  to  certain  significant  quan- 
titative changes  in  the  contemporary  structure  of  world  pro- 
duction and  trade.  In  1970,  85  percent  of  all  exports  (in  value 
terms)  from  Africa,  Latin  America  and  Asian  countries  other 
than  Japan  consisted  of  agricultural  produce,  oil,  mineral  ores 
and  other  primary  products.  Since  then  exports  of  manufac- 
tured goods  from  Third  World  countries  have  increased  by  an 
average  rate  of  15  percent  a  year  in  real  terms  and  now  make 
up  well  over  half  the  value  of  their  total  exports.  Much  of  this 
industrial  output  is  financed  and  organized  by  Western/Japa- 
nese corporations  either  directly  or  through  local  subcontrac- 
tors, licensees,  etc.  However,  the  growth  of  intemadonally 
competitive  manufactures  in  East  Asia  and  Latin  America  is 
reversible  and  cannot  continue  at  anything  close  to  the  rate  of 
increase  of  the  past  few  decades.  That  is  a  political,  economic 
and,  indeed,  mathematical  certainty. 

There's  a  saying  in  American  business  circles:  there  are 
liars,  damn  liars  and  statisticians.  One  can  always  select  and 
present  statistics  to  be  deliberately  misleading.  One  of  the 


most  common  ways  of  doing  this  is  to  show  dramatic  percent- 
age increases  from  a  low  initial  base  and  then  to  project  simi- 
lar percentage  increases  into  the  future.  For  example,  a  worker 
making  $5  an  hour  who  gets  a  dollar  raise  has  received  a  20 
percent  increase  while  a  worker  making  $13  an  hour  who  gets 
a  dollar  raise  has  received  an  8  percent  increase.  But  the  sec- 
ond worker  is  still  vastly  better  off  than  the  first.  And  the  low- 
wage  worker  well  knows  he  is  not  going  to  keep  getting  a  20 
percent  raise  every  year  for  the  next  ten  years. 

However,  much  writing  and  discussion  on  the  world  econ- 
omy— by  both  bourgeois  ideologues  and  leftist  intellectuals — 
is  based  on  this  kind  of  fallacious  methodology.  For  example, 
between  1950  and  the  mid-1970s  Japan's  national  output  grew 
at  an  average  annual  rate  two  to  three  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  U.S.  In  the  1970s,  big-name  American  intellectuals 
wrote  well-publicized  books — e.g.,  Herman  Kahn's  The 
Emerging  Japanese  Superstate,  Ezra  Vogel's  Japan  as  Number 
One — predicting  that  Japan  would  overtake  the  United  States 
as  the  world's  leading  capitalist  economic  power  by  the  end  of 
the  century.  Not  long  after  these  books  came  out,  the  Japanese 
growth  rate  sharply  decelerated  and  during  the  past  decade 
Japan's  economy  has  been  stagnant.  Today,  Japan's  national 
output  is  still  less  than  half  that  of  the  U.S. 

The  current  apocalyptic  vision  of  economic  "globalization" 
is  based  on  the  same  faulty  premises  as  the  "Japan  will  be  num- 
ber one"  literature  of  the  1970s.  For  example,  between  1985 
and  1994  China's  share  of  world  exports  of  footwear  went  from 
1.5  percent  to  15.5  percent,  an  increase  of  1,000  percent.  If  one 
projects  the  same  increase  for  the  next  ten  years,  China  will 
account  for  150  percent  of  world  trade  in  footwear,  a  mathe- 
matical impossibility.  In  another  example,  investment  in  plant 
and  equipment  by  Western/Japanese  corporations  in  backward 
countries,  now  including  East  Europe  and  the  ex-USSR, 
increased  last  year  by  13  percent.  But  it  is  wrong  to  assume 
this  trend  will  continue  indefinitely  into  the  future. 

The  Development  of  Modem  Imperialism 

To  understand  the  actual  significance  and  limits  of  the 
recent  changes  in  the  world  economy,  it  is  necessary  to  view 
these  changes  in  a  broad  historical  perspecfive.  In  his  1916 
pamphlet.  Imperialism,  the  Highest  Stage  of  Capitalism, 
Lenin  described  modem  imperialism  as  that  epoch  of  capital- 
ism marked  by  the  export  of  capital  and  the  division  of  the 
world  into  "spheres  of  influence"  by  a  few  major  advanced 
capitalist  states.  The  two  key  institutions  of  the  pre-1914 
imperialist  order  were  colonialism  and  the  gold  standard. 

Particularly  Britain  and  France,  but  also  other  West  Euro- 
pean countries,  the  United  States  and  Japan  exercised  direct 
state  power  over  hundreds  of  millions  of  toilers  throughout 
the  world.  British  plantation  owners  in  India  did  not  have  to 
worry  that  the  Indian  government  would  impose  high  taxes  on 
their  property  or  enact  laws  favorable  to  labor  since  the  gov- 
ernment in  India  was  their  government.  Compared  to  British 
India,  foreign  investment  in  China  in  the  pre-1914  era  was  rel- 
atively slight,  because  the  country  was  beset  by  political  disor- 
der and  was  an  arena  of  conflict  among  a  number  of  rival 
imperialist  powers. 

At  the  same  time,  the  gold  standard  assured  a  degree  of 
financial  integration  among  the  advanced  capitalist  countries 
which  has  never  been  matched  since.  Exchange  rates  between 
currencies  were  fixed,  there  were  few  or  no  restrictions  on 
the  international  movement  of  capital,  and  real  interest  rates 
were  stable  and  closely  linked  in  the  major  financial  capitals 
— London,  Paris,  New  York.  British  holders  of  American  rail- 
way bonds  did  not  have  to  worry  that  their  assets  would  be 
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devalued  by  hyperinflation  or  by  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar 
against  the  pound. 

Under  these  conditions  the  globalization  of  capital  flour- 
ished as  never  before  or  since,  as  can  be  shown  with  the  fol- 
lowing few  statistics  for  Britain  and  France  (taken  from  Her- 
bert Feis,  Europe— The  World's  Banker  1870-1914  [1964]). 
The  income  derived  by  British  capitalists  from  their  foreign 
assets  increased  from  4  percent  of  total  British  national  income 
in  the  1880s  to  7  percent  by  1903  to  almost  10  percent  on  the 
eve  of  World  War  I  in  1914.  Foreign  investments  were  concen- 
trated in  Britain's  own  colonies  (especially  India,  South  Africa, 
Canada  and  Australia)  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  Argentina.  By  1914,  total  productive  assets  held 
by  British  capitalists  outside  Britain  amounted  to  well  over  one 
quarter  of  the  capital  stock  within  Britain  itself! 

While  the  globalization  of  pre- 19 14  British  capitalism  was 
historically  unique,  the  role  of  foreign  investment  for  French 
capitalism  in  this  period  likewise  greatly  exceeded  that  of  any 
present-day  imperialist  country.  Between  1909  and  1913, 
almost  5  percent  of  French  national  income  was  derived  from 
French  investments  abroad  (mainly  in  Russia,  Turkey,  the  Bal- 
kans and  France's  own  African  and  Asian  colonies).  By  1914, 
the  total  value  of  French  long-term  foreign  investment  (45  bil- 
lion francs)  amounted  to  15  percent  of  the  productive  wealth 
within  France  (295  billion  francs). 

Now  let  us  look  at  comparable  figures  for  the  United  States 
at  present.  In  1994,  total  income  derived  from  the  foreign 
assets  of  American  capitalists,  both  direct  investment  and 
stock  and  bond  holdings,  was  $167  billion.  That  amounted  to 
slightly  less  than  2  percent  of  the  U.S.  gross  domestic  product 
of  $6.7  trillion.  The  current  total  value  of  American  direct  for- 
eign investment  is  about  one  trillion  dollars,  slightly  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  $10.5  trillion  in  privately  owned  industrial 
assets  (plant  and  equipment)  within  the  United  States.  In  the 
case  of  Japan,  the  relative  weight  of  foreign  investment  is 
even  less  than  it  is  in  the  U.S.,  and  in  the  case  of  Germany  it  is 
substantially  less. 

World  War  I  and  the  Russian  Revolution 

As  the  above  figures  indicate,  World  War  I  and  the  1917 
Bolshevik  Revolution  in  Russia  brought  about  a  profound  and 
long-lasting  disruption  of  the  world  capitalist  economy.  To 
begin  with,  the  war  killed  off  the  gold  standard.  All  combat- 
ants financed  their  huge,  unprecedented  military  expenditures 
by  printing  money  while  imposing  tight  controls  over  all 
international  transactions.  When  the  war  ended  in  1918,  price 
levels  in  the  major  capitalist  countries  bore  no  relation  what- 
soever to  either  prewar  foreign-exchange  parities  or  real  pur- 
chasing power. 

An  attempt  to  resurrect  the  gold  standard  in  the  mid- 1920s 
was  buried  under  the  wreckage  of  the  Great  Depression  of  the 
1930s.  That  decade  saw  the  collapse  of  world  trade,  the  rise 
of  "beggar  thy  neighbor"  trade  protectionism,  the  widespread 
use  of  foreign-exchange  controls  (especially  in  Nazi  Ger- 
many) and  the  establishment  of  regional  economic  blocs  dom- 
inated by  a  single  imperialist  power  (e.g.,  Japan's  "Greater 
East  Asian  Co-Prosperity  Sphere"). 

Added  to  the  effects  of  the  Great  Depression  and  intensify- 
ing interimperialist  conflict  were  the  consequences  of  the 
Russian  Revolution.  Not  only  had  a  major  country  been 
ripped  out  of  the  sphere  of  capitalist  exploitation,  but  the 
imperialist  bourgeoisies  were  now  imbued  with  a  fear  of  "red 
revolution"  elsewhere,  especially  in  backward  countries  where 
social  and  political  conditions  were  manifestly  unstable.  The 
huge  losses  suffered  by  French  financiers  and  other  holders  of 
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Leaders  of  victorious  Western  powers  in  World  War  I 
at  1919  "peace"  conference  in  France.  War  was  fought 
for  redivision  of  colonies,  spheres  of  influence. 

Russian  tsarist  bonds  cast  a  long  shadow  over  world  capital 
markets  in  the  1920s  and  '30s.  Lending  to  semicolonial  coun- 
tries like  China  and  Mexico  was  inhibited  by  the  perceived 
danger  of  revolutionary  turmoil  and  left-wing  governments 
which  would  repudiate  the  country's  foreign  debt.  The  only 
significant  foreign  investment  in  China  during  the  interwar 
period  was  undertaken  by  the  Japanese  in  Manchuria — after 
they  had  conquered  and  occupied  this  region  in  1931. 

From  World  War  11  to  the  Cold  War 

The  struggle  of  the  major  capitalist  powers  to  redivide  mar- 
kets and  spheres  of  exploitation  led  in  1939-41,  as  it  had  in 
1914,  to  an  interimperialist  world  war,  though  this  time  one  in 
which  a  chief  combatant  was  a  (degenerated)  workers  state,  the 
Soviet  Union.  (Thus,  while  taking  a  defeatist  position  toward 
all  the  imperialist  powers  in  World  War  II,  as  in  the  previous 
world  war,  revolutionary  Marxists  called  for  unconditional  mil- 
itary defense  of  the  USSR.)  The  outcome  of  the  Second  World 
War  perpetuated  and  deepened  the  disruption  and  segmenta- 
tion of  the  world  economy.  By  defeating  its  main  imperialist 
rivals,  Germany  and  Japan,  the  United  States  became  the  heg- 
emonic capitalist  power.  But  the  global  hegemony  of  Ameri- 
can imperialism  was  blocked  by  the  Soviet  Union,  which  had 
emerged  from  the  war  as  the  second-strongest  state  in  the 
world.  From  East  Asia  to  West  Europe  to  South  America,  the 
course  of  economic  developments  between  1945  and  1991  was 
integrally  connected  with  the  Cold  War. 

In  West  Europe  and  also  Japan,  the  devastation  of  the  war 
combined  with  the  leftward  radicalization  of  the  working  class 
militated  against  a  return  to  the  "free  trade"  and  "free  market" 
policies  of  the  pre- 1914  era.  Except  for  the  U.S.,  all  major 
advanced  capitalist  countries  engaged  in  a  high  degree  of  state 
intervention  in  economic  activity  during  the  first  phase  of  the 
postwar  period.  Almost  all  foreign-exchange  transactions  in 
West  Europe  were  subject  to  strict  government  regulation  and 
bureaucratic  approval.  The  pound,  franc  and  deutschmark  did 
not  become  "freely"  convertible  until  the  late  1950s. 

Currency  convertibility  is  a  basic  economic  precondifion 
for  large-scale  foreign  investment  in  manufacturing  and  ser- 
vices, since  the  revenue  generated  from  these  activities  is 
usually  denominated  in  the  currency  of  the  country  in  which 
the  investments  take  place.  The  oil  extracted  by  Exxon  in 
Saudi  Arabia  is  sold  on  the  world  market  for  dollars.  But  the 
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automobiles  produced  by  General  Motors  in  Germany  are 
sold  to  Germans  for  deiitschmarks.  Thus,  it  was  only  in  the 
1960s — after  the  introduction  of  convertibility  gave  them  the 
option  of  repatriating  their  profits — that  American  corpora- 
tions bought  out  or  built  industrial  plants  in  West  Europe  on  a 
significant  scale.  The  total  value  of  U.S.  direct  investment  in 
manufacturing  in  West  Europe  went  from  $3.8  billion  in  1960 
to  $12.3  billion  (discounting  for  inflation)  by  the  end  of  the 
decade. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  economically  backward  regions  of 
the  world  that  the  postwar  period  saw  the  most  radical  political 
changes  affecting  the  international  movement  of  capital.  In 
the  course  of  defeating  the  Nazi  Wehrmacht,  the  Soviet  Red 
Army  occupied  East  Europe.  Over  the  next  few  years,  under 
the  hostile  pressure  of  American  imperialism,  these  countries 
were  transformed,  bureaucratically  from  above,  into  "people's 
democracies" — i.e.,  deformed  workers  states  structurally  sim- 
ilar to  the  Stalinized  Soviet  Union,  based  on  planned,  collec- 
tivized economies,  the  state  monopoly  of  foreign  trade,  etc. 

Bureaucratically  deformed  workers  states  also  emerged  in 
China,  North  Korea  and  Vietnam,  as  a  result  of  indigenous, 
peasant-based  social  revolutions  led  by  Stalinists.  It  was 
above  all  fear  of  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  which  prevented 
Washington  from  using  its  nuclear  weapons  against  Mao's 
China  during  the  Korean  War  in  the  early  1950s  and  a  few 
years  later  against  the  Viet  Minh  forces  which  were  defeating 
the  French  colonial  army  in  Indochina.  A  large  part  of  the 
world  was  thus  removed  from  the  sphere  of  capitalist  exploita- 
tion, although  still  subject  to  the  powerful  political,  economic 
and  military  pressures  of  imperialism. 

At  the  same  time,  radical  political  changes  also  took  place 
in  those  economically  backward  countries  which  remained 
within  the  sphere  of  capitalist  exploitation.  The  weakening  of 
the  West  European  imperialist  states  caused  by  World  War  II 
combined  with  the  radicalization  of  the  colonial  masses  led  to 
the  "decolonization"  of  much  of  Asia,  the  Near  East  and 
Africa.  State  power  in  these  regions  now  passed  into  the 
hands  of  indigenous  bourgeoisies,  who  sought  to  pursue  their 
own  national  interests  within  a  global  context  dominated  by 
international  finance  capital. 

Despite  some  CIA-organized  coups  (e.g.,  against  Mossadeq 
in  Iran  in  1953),  the  ability  of  U.S.  imperialism  to  control  the 
governments  of  the  former  colonial  and  semicolonial  coun- 
tries was  limited  by  the  countervailing  power  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Moscow's  backing  allowed  bourgeois-nationalist 
regimes  like  Nasser's  Egypt,  Nehru  and  Indira  Gandhi's  India 
and  Saddam  Hussein's  Iraq  to  exercise  a  degree  of  political 
and  economic  independence  of  the  imperialist  powers  which 
they  could  not  have  attained  on  the  basis  of  their  own  national 
economic  resources. 

During  the  1960s,  Soviet  funds  and  engineers  helped  build 
the  Aswan  High  Dam — one  of  the  largest  in  the  world — in 
Nasser's  Egypt.  By  the  early  '70s,  the  USSR  had  become  the 
largest  market  for  India's  exports,  while  Moscow  provided  the 
New  Delhi  regime  with  over  60  percent  of  its  imports  of  mili- 
tary hardware.  At  the  same  time,  Western  and  Japanese  corpora- 
tions were  discouraged  from  investing  in  countries  like  Egypt 
and  India  for  fear  of  punitive  taxation,  restrictions  on  the 
repatriation  of  profits  and  the  possibility  of  nationalization 
without  adequate  compensation.  The  1960s  and  '70s  thus 
marked  the  heyday  of  economic  nationalism  and  statified  cap- 
italism in  what  was  then  called  the  "Afro-Asian  bloc." 

But  with  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  there  was  no 
longer  even  a  partial  counterweight  to  Western/Japanese  impe- 
rialist domination  in  the  Third  World.  The  1991  Gulf  War  sig- 


naled that,  without  the  protection  of  the  USSR,  those  bourgeois- 
nationalist  regimes  which  flouted  the  dictates  of  Washington 
would  be  subjected  to  the  devastating  power  of  the  Pentagon 
war  machine. 

However,  even  with  the  relatively  greater  room  for  maneu- 
ver they  had  when  the  Soviet  Union  still  existed,  the  bourgeois- 
nationalist  regimes  in  the  Third  World  did  not  and  could 
not  chart  a  course  truly  independent  of  imperialism,  nor  could 
they  bring  about  the  economic  and  social  modernization  of 
their  countries.  Despite  their  "non-aligned"  posture  and  even 
"socialist"  rhetoric,  the  semicolonial  bourgeoisies  remained 
tied  to  the  imperialist  bourgeoisies  by  a  thousand  strings,  sub- 
ordinated and  subservient  to  the  power  of  the  imperialist  world 
market.  Thus,  India's  exports  remained  concentrated,  as  in  the 
colonial  era,  in  light  manufactures  produced  by  unskilled  labor. 
Egypt  remained  economically  dependent  on  the  export  of  cot- 
ton (as  well  as  tolls  from  the  Suez  Canal),  Ba'athist  Iraq  and 
Qaddafi's  Libya  on  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world  oil  market 
controlled  by  the  "Seven  Sisters"  monopolies.  And  Algeria 
under  the  radical-nationalist  FLN  regime  relied  heavily  on 
money  sent  back  by  Algerians  working  in  France.  Only 
through  the  revolutionary  overthrow  of  the  local  bourgeoisies, 
as  part  of  a  perspective  of  world  socialist  revolution  reaching 
into  the  imperialist  centers,  can  these  countries  achieve  true 
independence  from  imperialism. 

The  End  of  the  "American  Century" 

What  is  now  termed  economic  "globalization"  was  rooted  in 
the  recovery  of  German  and  Japanese  capitalism  from  their 
devastation  and  defeat  in  World  War  II.  By  the  1960s,  German 
and  Japanese  manufactured  goods  were  making  huge  inroads 
into  world  markets,  including  the  American  market.  The  com- 
petitive position  of  U.S.  imperialism  was  further  weakened  in 
this  period  by  the  inflationary  pressures  generated  by  its  long, 
losing  colonial  war  in  Vietnam.  America's  large,  permanent 
balance-of-trade  deficits,  especially  with  Japan,  fatally  under- 
mined the  use  of  the  dollar  as  the  global  medium  of  exchange 
and  store  of  value — the  international  monetary  system  origi- 
nally set  up  at  the  1944  conference  in  Bretton  Woods,  New 
Hampshire.  Nixon's  August  1971  devaluation  of  the  dollar  in 
terms  of  gold,  and  the  subsequent  recourse  to  fluctuating 
exchange  rates,  signaled  the  end  of  the  short-lived  "American 
Century"  of  U.S.  imperialist  hegemony  in  the  capitalist  world. 

The  weakened  competitive  position  of  U.S.  capitalism  was 
further  exposed  by  the  large  losses  experienced  by  corporate 
America  during  the  1974-75  world  economic  downturn.  The 
American  bourgeoisie  responded  with  a  concerted  drive  to 
increase  the  rate  of  exploitation.  An  anti-labor  offensive  was 
marked  by  "giveback"  contracts,  two-tier  wage  systems  for 
younger  workers  and  outright  union-busting.  Unionized  plants 
in  the  Midwest  and  North,  which  paid  relatively  high  wages, 
were  shut  down  as  production  was  shifted  to  the  "open  shop" 
South  and  Southwest. 

At  the  same  time,  American  industrial  capital  undertook  a 
major  expansion  in  East  Asia  and  Latin  America.  Between 
1977  and  1994,  there  was  a  fivefold  increase  in  manufactur- 
ing plant  and  equipment  owned  directly  by  U.S.  corporations 
in  Third  World  countries,  from  $1 1  billion  to  $52  billion  (in 
real  terms,  discounted  for  inflation).  Japanese  industrialists 
soon  followed  their  American  competitors  in  going  offshore. 
By  the  mid-1980s,  Matsushita  was  producing  many  of  its  TV 
sets  and  air  conditioners  in  Malaysia,  Yamaha  its  sporting 
goods  in  Taiwan,  Minebea  its  miniature  ball  bearings  in  Singa- 
pore and  Thailand,  TDK  its  magnetic  tapes  in  Taiwan  and 
South  Korea,  etc. 
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Nonetheless,  investment  by  Western  and  Japanese  corpo- 
rations in  neocolonial  countries  was  still  inhibited  by  the 
uncertainties  of  the  Cold  War.  A  popular  uprising  or  even  an 
election  or  military  coup  could  suddenly  bring  about  a  left- 
nationalist  regime  backed  by  Moscow.  For  example,  in  1979  a 
revolution  in  Nicaragua  toppled  Washington's  puppet  dictator 
Somoza  and  brought  to  power  the  radical  petty-bourgeois 
nationalist  Sandinistas.  At  the  same  time,  a  major  leftist  insur- 
gency was  raging  in  neighboring  El  Salvador.  Thus,  even  Yan- 
kee imperialism's  own  "backyard"  was  not  secure  for  Wall 
Street  banks  and  the  Fortune  500  corporations. 

Economic  "Globalization"  and 
Capitalist  Counterrevolution 

A  fundamental  political  condition  for  the  present  triumph 
of  capitalist  "globalization"  was  the  retreat  of  Soviet  global 
power  under  Gorbachev,  the  disintegration  of  the  Moscow 
Stalinist  bureaucracy  and  the  counterrevolutionary  destruction 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1991-92.  It  was  no  accident  that  the 
electoral  overthrow  of  the  Sandinista  regime  in  1990,  capping 
a  contra  war  armed  and  organized  by  Washington,  coincided 
with  the  beginning  of  a  massive  investment  boom  by  U.S. 
banks  and  corporations  in  Mexico.  At  the  same  time,  capitalist 
counterrevolution  in  the  former  Soviet  sphere  has  opened  up  a 
new,  huge  sphere  for  exploitation,  especially  for  German 
imperialism.  A  few  years  ago,  a  spokesman  for  German  indus- 
try exulted:  "Right  on  our  own  doorstep  in  Eastern  Europe, 
we  have  for  the  first  time  a  vast  pool  of  cheap  and  highly 
trained  labor." 

During  Cold  War  II  in  the  1980s,  North's  IC  joined  in 
the  imperialist  anti-Soviet  chorus  along  with  other  pseudo- 
Trotskyists  like  the  United  Secretariat  of  the  late  Ernest  Man- 
del,  as  well  as  mainstream  social  democrats  and  Eurocommu- 
nists.  Having  done  all  within  their  means  to  promote 
counterrevolution  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  East  Europe,  the 
Northites  now  proclaim  that  the  restoration  of  capitalism 
there — a  historic  defeat  for  the  international  proletariat — was 
objectively  determined.  Their  1993  pamphlet.  The  Globaliza- 
tion of  Capitalist  Production  &  the  International  Tasks  of  the 
Working  Class,  informs  us:  "The  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union 
was  only  the  first  major  political  convulsion  produced  by  the 
transformation  of  the  forms  of  production.  The  qualitative 
advances  in  the  integration  of  world  economy  dealt  the  final 
blow  to  the  autarchic  national  policies  of  the  Stalinist  regime." 

By  their  own  terms,  for  the  Northites  the  Soviet  working 
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class  simply  did  not  exist  as  even  a  potential  factor  in  deciding 
the  fate  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  IC  has  effectively  repudiated 
the  Trotskyist  program  of  proletarian  political  revolution 
against  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy  as  even  a  historical  possibility 
in  this  supposedly  new  era  of  "globalized"  capitalism.  The 
1938  Transitional  Program,  written  when  the  Soviet  Union 
was  relatively  far  more  economically  backward  and  geo- 
graphically isolated  than  in  the  1980s,  stated,  "either  the 
bureaucracy,  becoming  ever  more  the  organ  of  the  world  bour- 
geoisie in  the  workers'  state,  will  overthrow  the  new  form  of 
property  and  plunge  the  country  back  into  capitalism;  or  the 
working  class  will  crush  the  bureaucracy  and  open  the  way 
to  socialism." 

What  did  Trotsky  mean  here  about  opening  "the  way  to 
socialism"?  Wouldn't  a  Russian-centered  Soviet  workers  state, 
even  if  administered  on  the  basis  of  proletarian  democracy 
and  governed  by  a  genuinely  communist  vanguard  party,  still 
be  surrounded  by  hostile  and  economically  more  advanced 
capitalist  states?  Yes,  of  course.  However,  the  overthrow  of  the 
Stalinist  bureaucracy  by  the  Soviet  working  class,  under  the 
banner  of  proletarian  internationalism,  would  have  reawak- 
ened and  inspired  revolutionary  fervor  among  the  workers, 
rural  toilers  and  oppressed  peoples  throughout  the  capitalist 
world.  And  a  communist  government  of  the  USSR  would 
have  provided  invaluable  political,  economic  and,  if  neces- 
sary, military  support  for  proletarian  revolutions  in  capitalist 
states,  including  the  imperialist  powers. 

For  Proletarian  Political  Revolution  in  China! 

As  against  all  the  various  pretenders  to  Trotskyism,  not 
least  North's  IC,  our  tendency  unambiguously  and  consis- 
tently called  for  unconditional  military  defense  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  deformed  workers  states  against  imperialism 
and  internal  counterrevolution,  as  we  do  today  in  regard  to  the 
remaining  deformed  workers  states — Cuba,  China,  North 
Korea  and  Vietnam.  The  International  Communist  League 
mobilized  all  the  limited  resources  at  our  command  during  the 
political  turmoil  in  the  East  German  (DDR)  deformed  workers 
state  in  1989-90,  fighting  for  proletarian  political  revolution 
to  oust  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy  which,  in  league  with  West 
German  imperialism  and  its  Social  Democratic  lackeys, 
pushed  for  a  capitalist  reunification  of  Germany.  Uniquely, 
the  ICL  opposed  capitalist  Anschluss  (annexation)  down  the 
line,  calling  instead  for  a  "Red  Germany  of  Workers  Coun- 
cils" as  part  of  a  Socialist  United  States  of  Europe. 
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And  during  the  terminal  crisis  of  Stalinist  rule  in  the  USSR, 
our  tendency  actively  intervened  in  the  Soviet  Union  with  the 
program  and  perspective  of  proletarian  political  revolution  to 
"open  the  way  to  socialism."  The  counterrevolutionary  destruc- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  was  no  more  objectively  inevitable  in 
1991-92  than  in  1941,  when  the  USSR  was  invaded  by  Nazi 
Germany.  The  direction  taken  by  Russia,  the  Ukraine  and  other 
Soviet  republics  when  the  Kremlin  bureaucracy  disintegrated 
under  Gorbachev,  while  conditioned  by  the  pressures  of  the 
world  capitalist  market,  was  determined  by  the  struggle  of  liv- 
ing social  and  political  forces.  A  decisive  factor  in  the  outcome 
was  a  retrogression  in  the  political  consciousness  of  the  Soviet 
working  class  brought  about  by  three  generations  of  Stalinism 
in  power.  Widespread  apathy  and  cynicism  as  well  as,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  illusions  in  Western-type  bourgeois  democracy 
among  the  masses  allowed  the  ascendancy  of  the  counterrevo- 
lutionary forces  centered  around  Boris  Yeltsin  in  Russia  and 
around  anti-Soviet  nationalists  in  the  non-Russian  republics. 

In  the  case  of  the  USSR,  the  Northites  maintain  that  the 
capitalist  counterrevolution  which  actually  did  take  place  was 
inevitable.  In  the  case  of  China,  they  maintain  that  a  capitalist 
counterrevolution  has  already  taken  place  when  it  has  not  yet 
occurred.  A  major  article  in  their  Fourth  International  (Winter- 
Spring  1994),  titled  "The  Political  Background  of  the  Restora- 
tion of  Capitalism  in  China,"  asserts: 

"The  state  which  issued  from  the  Chinese  Revolution  no 
longer  defends  or  maintains  the  limited  gains  won  by  the 
workers  and  peasants  in  1949.... 

"The  Chinese  state  is  not,  even  in  the  most  distorted  sense,  an 
instrument  for  the  defense  of  the  working  class....  The  state 
defends  the  interests  of  the  bureaucracy  as  a  privileged  social 
layer  increasingly  linked  to  the  rising  capitalist  class  and, 
through  them,  the  interests  of  imperialism  itself." 
Despite  the  significant  inroads  made  by  capital,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  over  the  past  several  years,  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  remains  a  bureaucratically  deformed  workers  state. 
The  author  of  the  article  quoted  above,  one  Martin  McLaugh- 
lin, is  here  plagiarizing  without  attribution  the  Maoist  doctrine 
of  "capitalist  roadism"  and  applying  it  to  Mao's  one-time 
chief  rival  within  the  Beijing  Stalinist  regime,  Deng  Xiaoping. 
Significantly  but  predictably,  not  once  is  the  Trotskyist  pro- 
gram of  proletarian  political  revolution  mentioned  in  this 
lengthy  article,  which  purports  to  cover  the  entire  history  of 
China  in  the  20th  century. 

In  contrast,  a  "Perspectives  and  Tasks  Memorandum" 
adopted  by  our  international  tendency  in  January  1996  states: 
"The  next  period  is  likely  to  see  the  breakdown  and  terminal 
crisis  of  Stalinist  rule  in  China  as  powerful  elements  in  the 
bureaucracy,  directly  tied  to  offshore  Chinese  capital  and 
actively  supported  by  Western  and  Japanese  imperialism,  con- 
tinue to  drive  toward  capitalist  restoration.  The  Chinese  work- 
ing class,  although  heretofore  limited  by  police  repression  to 
actions  at  individual  workplaces,  has  in  recent  years  exhibited 
massive  discontent  with  the  social  degradation,  insecurides 
and  blatant  inequalides  generated  by  Deng's  'market  socialist' 
program.  The  rural  economy  has  experienced  the  rise  of  a 
class  of  relatively  wealthy  peasant  smallholders  while  an  esti- 
mated 100  million  landless  peasants  have  flooded  into  the  cit- 
ies. We  can  thus  foresee  monumental  class  battles  leading 
either  to  proletarian  political  revolution  or  capitalist  counter- 
revolution in  the  most  populous  nation  on  earth." 

"Transnational"  Corporations  and 
Imperialist  States:  Antagonists  or  Partners? 

A  central  element  in  the  theory  of  a  new  "globalized"  capi- 
talist economy  is  that  transnational  corporations  have  sup- 
planted nation-slates  as  the  dominant  institutions  in  world 
power  politics.  In  his  latest  book.  Global  Dreams:  Imperial 
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Corporations  and  the  New  World  Order  (1994),  leading 
American  left-liberal  intellectual  Richard  J.  Bamet  maintains: 
"The  architects  and  managers  of  these  space-age  business 
enterprises  understand  that  the  balance  of  power  in  world  pol- 
itics has  shifted  in  recent  years  from  territorially  bound  gov- 
ernments to  companies  that  can  roam  the  world.  As  the  hopes 
and  pretensions  of  government  shrink  almost  everywhere, 
these  imperial  corporations  are  occupying  public  space  and 
exerting  a  more  profound  influence  over  the  lives  of  ever 
larger  numbers  of  people." 
A  more  extreme  version  of  the  same  thesis  is  presented  by 
another  American  rad-lib  intellectual,  David  Korten,  in  his 
1995  book.  When  Corporations  Rule  the  World. 

The  current  view  of  the  International  Committee  is  essen- 
tially similar,  as  North  stated  in  a  1992  speech: 

"Under  the  aegis  of  imperialism,  the  globalization  of  produc- 
tion collides  against  the  nation-state  form  within  which  capital- 
ist rule  is  rooted.... 

"The  web  of  alliances  being  formed  by  various  transnational 
corporations,  such  as  Toshiba,  IBM  and  Siemens,  expresses 
the  organic  drive  of  the  productive  forces  to  organize  them- 
selves on  a  world  scale.  But  the  other  side  of  the  same  process 
is  the  growing  antagonism  among  nation-states  and  the  erup- 
tion of  various  forms  of  national  and  communal  conflict." 
— Capital,  Labor  and  the  Nation-State  (1992) 
Transnational  corporations  are  here  counterposed  to  imperial- 
ist nation-states.  Moreover,  the  former  are  presented  as  (rela- 
tively) progressive,  since  they  serve  as  agents  of  global  eco- 
nomic integration,  while  the  latter  are  viewed  as  reactionary 
and  obsolete.  North's  statement  is  diametrically  counterposed 
to  what  Lenin  argues  in  his  Imperialism.  In  particular.  North's 
view  of  the  capitalists  as  an  international  class  flies  in  the  face 
of  the  Marxist  understanding  that  the  bourgeoisie  cannot  tran- 
scend national  interests  (for  further  discussion,  see  "On  Bour- 
geois Class  Consciousness,"  Spartacist  No.  24,  Autumn  1977). 

In  the  Bamet/Korten/North  view,  corporations  like  IBM, 
Siemens  and  Toshiba  are  devoted  solely  to  maximizing  their 
profits  on  a  global  scale;  their  directors  and  stockholders  sup- 
posedly don't  care  whether  their  actions  strengthen  or  weaken 
the  American,  German  and  Japanese  bourgeois  states.  This 
view  expresses  a  liberal  idealist  outlook  since  it  implicitly 
assumes  that  capitalists  do  not  need  state  power — i.e.,  armed 
bodies  of  men — to  protect  their  property  against  challenges 
from  both  the  exploited  classes  and  rival  capitalists  in  other 
countries.  Wall  Street  bankers  and  the  CEOs  of  the  Fortune  500 
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corporations  understand  (as  Richard  Bamet  and  David  North 
apparently  do  not)  that  Mexican  and  South  Korean  workers  are 
not  devout  believers  in  the  sanctity  of  private  property.  Reply- 
ing to  similar  arguments  at  the  time,  notably  by  German  Social 
Democrat  Karl  Kautsky,  Lenin  in  his  1916  study  of  imperial- 
ism quoted  the  German  economist  Schulze-Gaevemitz: 

"Great  Britain  grants  loans  to  Egypt,  Japan,  China  and  South 
America.  Her  navy  plays  here  the  part  of  bailiff  in  case  of 
necessity.  Great  Britain's  political  power  protects  her  from  the 
indignation  of  her  debtors." 
The  same  applies  to  the  U.S.,  Germany  and  Japan,  whose 
armed  forces  are  prepared  to  act  as  "bailiff  in  case  of  neces- 
sity." Whether  undertaken  by  corporations,  banks  or  other 
financial  institutions,  foreign  investment  depends  on  the  polit- 
ical, economic  and  military  power  of  the  states  controlled  by 
the  owners  of  these  capitalist  enterprises. 

North  &  Co.  have  not  yet  revised  or  repudiated  the  position 
that  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  represent  the 
interests  of  the  American  bourgeoisie.  Why  then  do  the  politi- 
cal leaders  of  these  parties  continue  to  expend  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  a  year  on  the  U.S.  armed  forces?  Even  an 
old-fashioned  liberal  like  Russell  Baker  has  observed:  "The 
era  of  big  government  is  over  except  for  the  Pentagon"  {New 
York  Times,  24  September  1996).  That's  because  the  Pentagon 
provides  and  organizes  the  security  guards,  so  to  speak,  to 
protect  the  property  of  American  capitalists  in  other  countries. 
Citibank  and  Exxon  are  no  more  independent  of,  much  less 
antagonistic  to,  the  American  imperialist  state  than  Barings 
Bank  and  Royal  Dutch  Shell  were  independent  of  the  British 
imperialist  state  in  the  pre- 19 14  era. 

Indeed,  if  the  recent  merger  announcement  by  Boeing  and 
McDonnell  Douglas  demonstrates  anything,  it  is  that  "multina- 
tional" corporations — especially  so  in  strategic  industries  like 
electronics  and  aerospace — are  very  much  rooted  in  their  own 
nation-states.  This  monopolistic  merger  is  aimed  not  only  at 
reinforcing  the  U.S.  aerospace  and  weapons  industry  but  at 
increasing  its  competitive  edge  against  rivals  like  the  West 
European  Airbus  conglomerate. 

The  IMF  and  World  Bank- 
Brutal  Imperialist  Debt  Collectors 

The  view  that  "transnational"  corporations  transcend  the 
nation-state  system  leads  to  the  notion  that  certain  international 
economic  agencies,  like  the  World  Bank  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  (IMF),  have  now  become  a  kind  of  world  cap- 
italist government.  In  a  1992  speech  IC  leader  David  North 
contends: 

"Not  even  at  the  height  of  its  glory  did  the  British  Empire  pos- 
sess even  a  fraction  of  the  power  over  its  colonial  subjects  that 
the  modern  institutions  of  world  imperialism — such  as  the 
World  Bank,  the  IMF,  GATT  and  the  EC— routinely  exercise 
over  the  supposedly  independent  states  of  Latin  America, 
Asia,  Africa  and  the  Middle  East." 

—  Capital,  Labor  and  the  Nation-State  (1992) 
The  idea  that  the  World  Bank  and  IMF  exercise  greater  power 
over  the  workers  and  peasants  of  India  and  Pakistan  than  did 
the  British  colonial  army  and  police  is  pacifistic  nonsense. 

No  less  absurd  is  the  idea  that  these  institutions  are  powers 
unto  themselves,  independent  of  the  imperialist  nation-states. 
The  IMF  and  World  Bank  act  in  the  Third  World  (and  now  in 
the  former  Soviet  bloc)  as  brutal  debt  collection  agencies, 
using  blackmail  to  force  through  the  imposition  of  draconian 
austerity  policies  on  the  working  masses  and  peasants  of  the 
semicolonial  countries.  But  these  international  agencies  act  at 
the  behest  and  in  the  interests  of  the  major  capitalist  powers, 
not  autonomously  of  them  and  certainly  not  above  them. 


The  policies  and,  indeed,  very  existence  of  the  IMF,  World 
Bank,  World  Trade  Organization,  European  Union  (formerly 
the  European  Community)  et  al.  are  based  on  compromises 
among  rival  imperialist  bourgeoisies  represented  by  their 
national  capitalist  states.  Both  the  IMF  and  World  Bank  were 
conceived  at  the  1944  Bretton  Woods  conference  and,  as  an 
article  in  Monthly  Review  (September  1995)  noted,  "ulti- 
mately reflected  the  interests  of  the  world's  overwhelmingly 
dominant  power  at  that  time — the  United  States."  But  that  has 
changed  with  the  waning  of  U.S.  imperialism's  hegemonic 
position. 

For  example,  last  year  the  U.S.  proposed  that  the  IMF  and 
World  Bank  write  off  a  large  part  of  the  money  owed  them  by 
especially  poor  countries  like  Uganda.  Washington  officials 
argue  that  this  is  necessary  to  free  up  government  funds  for 
spending  on  infrastructure,  for  tax  breaks  to  encourage  new 
private  investment,  etc.  However,  Germany  and  Japan  for 
months  blocked  the  U.S.  plan  and  succeeded  in  watering  down 
any  substantial  debt  reduction  by  the  IMFAVorld  Bank.  As  the 
growing  conflicts  between  the  major  imperialist  powers  reach 
a  certain  point,  institutions  like  the  IMF  and  World  Bank  will 
be  reduced  to  empty  shells,  stripped  of  their  present  financial 
resources  and  political  influence.  A  glimpse  of  this  came  in 
1995,  when  Tokyo  and  Berlin  openly  challenged  Washington's 
demand  that  $30  billion  in  IMF  funds  be  used  to  bail  out  (U.S. 
banks  in)  Mexico. 

"Ultra-Imperialism,"  from  Kautsky  to  North 

The  current  authority  exercised  by  the  IMF,  World  Bank, 
World  Trade  Organization  et  al.  derives  from  the  power  of  the 
imperialist  states  for  which  they  function  as  agents.  Let  us 
imagine  that  a  left-nationalist  government  comes  to  power  in 
Mexico  and  repudiates  that  country's  foreign  debt.  Will  the 
IMF's  army  invade  Mexico  and  install  a  puppet  regime?  Will 
the  IMF's  navy  blockade  Mexico's  ports?  Will  IMF  agents 
confiscate  the  assets  of  the  Mexican  government  held  in  other 
countries?  No,  since  the  IMF  has  no  army,  no  navy  and  no 
agents  empowered  to  confiscate  any  property  anywhere.  A 
Mexican  government  which  repudiated  its  foreign  debt  would 
face  economic  sanctions  and  potential  military  action  by  the 
U.S.  and  other  imperialist  states. 
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Basically,  the  Northites  have  reinvented  the  doctrine  of 
"ultra-imperialism"  expounded  by  Karl  Kautsky  before  and 
during  World  War  I.  The  core  of  Kautsky's  theory,  quoted  by 
Lenin  in  his  1916  pamphlet  Imperialism,  the  Highest  Stage  of 
Capitalism,  went  as  follows: 

"Cannot  the  present  imperialist  policy  be  supplanted  by  a  new, 
ultra-imperialist  policy,  which  will  introduce  the  common 
exploitation  of  the  world  by  internationally  united  finance 
capital  in  place  of  the  mutual  rivalries  of  national  finance  cap- 
ital? Such  a  phase  of  capitalism  is  at  any  rate  conceivable." 
For  the  International  Committee,  such  a  new  phase  of  capi- 
talism is  not  merely  conceivable  but  is  now  here.  To  be  sure. 
North  &  Co.  do  not  deny  a  tendency  toward  imperialist  war. 
But  they  do  so  by  counterposing  "transnational"  corporations 
to  reactionary  nation-states.  Corporations  like  IBM,  Siemens 
and  Toshiba  are  supposedly  striving  for  a  transnational  capital- 
ist order  but  are  obstructed  by  the  bad,  old,  obsolete  nation- 
state  system.  On  the  contrary,  the  root  cause  of  imperialist 
wars  does  not  lie  in  the  nation-state  system  as  such,  much  less 
in  nationalist  and  chauvinist  ideology  and  demagogy.  The 
imperialist  nation-state  is  the  fundamental  political  instrument 
by  which  transnational  corporations,  to  use  the  Northites' 
favored  term,  struggle  to  expand  their  markets  and  spheres  of 
exploitation. 

As  Lenin  wrote  in  opposition  to  Kautsky's  theory  of  "ultra- 
imperialism": 

"The  only  conceivable  basis  under  capitalism  for  the  division 
of  spheres  of  influence,  interests,  colonies,  etc.,  is  a  calcula- 
tion of  the  strength  of  those  participating,  their  general  eco- 
nomic, financial,  military  strength,  etc.  And  the  strength  of 
these  participants  in  the  division  does  not  change  to  an  equal 
degree,  for  the  even  development  of  different  undertakings, 
trusts,  branches  of  industry,  or  countries  is  impossible  under 
capitalism.... 

"Therefore,  in  the  realities  of  the  capitalist  system,  and  not  in 
the  banal  philistine  fantasies  of  English  parsons,  or  of  the  Ger- 
man 'Marxist'  Kautsky,  'inter-imperialist' or  'ultra-imperialist' 
alliances,  no  matter  what  form  they  may  assume,  whether  of  one 
imperialist  coalition  against  another,  or  of  a  general  alliance 
embracing  all  the  imperialist  powers,  are  inevitably  nothing 
more  than  a  'truce'  in  periods  between  wars.  Peaceful  alliances 
prepare  the  ground  for  wars,  and  in  their  turn  grow  out  of 
wars."  [emphasis  in  original] 
Spelling  out  the  reformist  implications  of  Kautsky's  theory, 
Lenin  added:  "It  is  a  most  reactionary  method  of  consoling  the 
masses  with  hopes  of  permanent  peace  being  possible  under 
capitalism."  Not  surprisingly,  Kautsky  was  to  be  a  vehement 
opponent  of  the  1917  Bolshevik  Revolution  and  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat  which  was  erected  by  it  to  replace  the  rule 
of  capital. 
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No  less  inherently  reformist  and  anti-revolutionary  is  the 
contemporary  Northite  version  of  "ultra-imperialism."  If,  to 
believe  North,  the  competition  among  different  imperialist 
powers  has  been  subsumed  by  supra-national  agencies,  then 
the  traditional  Marxist  position  in  inter-imperialist  conflicts — 
that  the  main  enemy  is  at  home — is  clearly  "outmoded."  When 
it  comes  to  the  national  and  colonial  questions,  as  we  will  see, 
North  &  Co.  rival  the  worst  social-chauvinists  of  Lenin's  day. 

The  U.S.  Imperialist  State  and  the 
Exploitation  of  Mexico 

The  central  role  of  the  imperialist  state  in  what  is  currently 
termed  the  "globalization"  of  world  capitalism  is  especially 
clear  in  the  case  of  Mexico,  U.S.  imperialism's  most  important 
neocolony.  One-fifth  of  all  industrial  plant  and  equipment 
owned  by  U.S.  corporations  in  Third  World  countries  is  now 
located  in  Mexico.  Over  the  past  15  years,  the  actions  of  the 
U.S.  government  have  been  crucial  in  promoting  and  protect- 
ing American  investment  in  that  country.  Among  other  things, 
this  has  meant  an  increasingly  open  role  by  U.S.  imperialism 
in  aiding  and  arming  the  Mexican  government's  bloody  repres- 
sion against  combative  worker  and  peasant  struggles  (see  "U.S. 
Hands  Off  Mexico!"  WNo.  658,  27  December  1996). 

Following  the  frenzied  over-borrowing  during  the  oil-price 
boom  of  the  1970s,  in  1982  the  Mexican  government 
announced  that  it  could  not  meet  the  scheduled  interest  payment 
on  its  foreign  debt.  The  U.S.  Treasury  and  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  immediately  took  over  the  "rescheduling"  of  Mexico's 
debts  and  those  of  other  Latin  American  countries.  This 
entailed  the  subsidization  by  the  U.S  government,  via  Mexico, 
of  the  major  Wall  Street  banks.  Harvard  economist  Jeffrey 
Sachs,  an  arch-"free  marketeer,"  wrote  at  the  time: 

"In  the  past  five  years  the  commercial  banks  have  received 
large  net  transfers  from  the  debtor  countries,  while  the  official 
creditors,  including  the  creditor  governments  and  the  multilat- 
eral institutions,  have  made  large  net  transfers  to  the  debtor. 
Operationally,  it  can  be  argued  that  the  official  creditors  are 
indeed  'bailing  out  the  banks'." 

—  Brookings  Papers  on  Economic  Activity  4  (1986) 
In  the  early  and  mid-1980s,  American  corporate  investment 
in  Mexico  was  effectively  zero.  In  fact,  the  movement  of  cap- 
ital across  the  Rio  Grande  (Rio  Bravo)  was  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. Wealthy  Mexicans  were  smuggling  out  billions  and  park- 
ing their  money  in  Wall  Street  banks,  U.S.  corporate  stocks 
and  bonds,  and  Texas  and  California  real  estate.  The  turn- 
around in  the  Mexican  and,  more  generally,  Latin  American 
debt  crisis  came  with  the  1989  Brady  Plan,  named  after  then 
U.S.  treasury  secretary  Nicholas  Brady.  This  plan  transformed 
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the  short-term  bank  debt  of  Latin  American  countries  into 
long-term  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Treasury.  In  return, 
Washington  levered  open  the  Latin  American  economies  to 
unimpeded  exploitation  by  U.S.  finance  and  industrial  capital. 

The  Brady  Plan  opened  the  way  for  a  massive  American 
investment  boom  in  Mexico.  U.S.  banks,  mutual  funds,  insur- 
ance companies  and  corporations  which  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing and  services  assumed  that  any  money  they  placed  south 
of  the  border  would  be  fully  protected  by  the  fiscal  resources 
and,  ultimately,  the  political/military  might  of  the  U.S.  capital- 
ist state.  The  increasing  weight  of  American  capital  in  Mex- 
ico laid  the  basis  for  and  was,  in  turn,  reinforced  by  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA),  which  came  into 
effect  on  New  Year's  Day  1994. 

Among  its  other  disastrous  consequences,  NAFTA  meant 
the  economic  destruction  of  millions  of  Mexican  peasant 
smallholders  who  could  not  compete  with  the  much  cheaper 
and  better-quality  produce,  centrally  com,  imported  from  the 
highly  mechanized  farms  of  the  American  Midwest.  Thus,  the 
day  that  NAFTA  came  into  effect  saw  a  major  peasant  uprising 
led  by  the  nationalist-populist  Zapatista  Army  of  National 
Liberation  in  the  impoverished  southern  Mexican  state  of  Chi- 
apas. The  bloody  suppression  of  this  uprising  by  the  Mexican 
army  was  actively  aided  by  Washington.  In  the  first  months  of 
1994,  the  Pentagon  provided  the  Mexican  army  with  an  addi- 
tional 3,000  military  vehicles,  including  armored  personnel 
carriers  with  water  cannon,  jeeps,  trucks  and  tanks.  At  the 
same  time,  hundreds  of  U.S.  troops  were  sent  to  Guatemala  in 
the  region  bordering  Chiapas  (see  "Pentagon  Beefs  Up  Mexi- 
can Repression,"  WNo.  604,  5  August  1994). 

The  sudden  and  unexpected  Zapatista  uprising  exposed  the 
fragility  of  the  bourgeois  order  in  Mexico,  not  least  to  the 
ever-wary  eyes  of  foreign  investors.  Furthermore,  the  Mexican 
investment  boom  had  reached  a  point  of  speculative  frenzy. 
Prices  on  the  Bolsa  (stock  exchange)  bore  no  relation  to  actual 
or  prospective  profits.  The  Mexican  government  could  not 
service  its  massively  expanded  foreign  debt  without  devaluing 
the  peso,  which  it  did  in  December  1994,  thereby  precipitating 
a  full-fledged  financial  panic.  By  year's  end,  foreign,  mainly 
U.S.,  investors  had  liquidated  and  withdrawn  $23  billion  in 
Mexican  assets,  more  than  twice  the  total  value  of  U.S.  direct 


manufacturing  investment  in  Mexico  at  the  beginning  of  1994. 

The  financial  panic  was  halted  only  when  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment came  up  with  a  $50  billion  "rescue  package" — $20  bil- 
lion directly  from  the  U.S.  Treasury,  the  balance  from  the  IMF 
and  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements  (known  as  the  cen- 
tral bankers'  central  bank).  Mexican  finance  minister  Guil- 
lermo  Ortiz  later  told  American  journalist  Thomas  Friedman 
that  if  Washington  had  not  acted  when  and  on  the  scale  it  did, 
"We  would  have  had  to  declare  a  moratorium  on  debt  repay- 
ments." German  and  Japanese  capitalists  were  displeased,  to 
say  the  least,  that  no  small  amount  of  their  money  was  being 
used  to  bail  out  U.S.  banks,  mutual  funds  and  insurance  com- 
panies. The  German  (and  also  the  British)  representafive  in  the 
IMF  took  the  unprecedented  step  of  abstaining  on  the  vote  for 
the  Mexican  loan  package,  while  Japan  only  grudgingly  voted 
in  favor.  And  the  next  time  around,  the  German  and  Japanese 
representatives  might  vote  against. 

The  Mexican  financial  crisis  totally  disproves  the  Northite 
theory  of  a  new  era  of  globally  integrated  capitalist  produc- 
tion transcending  the  nation-state  system.  At  the  first  sign  of 
political  unrest  and  financial  overextension,  American  "trans- 
nationals"  dumped  every  Mexican  asset  they  could  and  repatri- 
ated their  money  back  to  their  own  nation-state,  the  U.S.  of  A. 
The  flood  of  pesos  into  dollars  was  stanched  only  when  the 
U.S.  government,  acting  both  directly  and  indirectly,  vastly 
augmented  the  short-term  financial  resources  available  to  the 
Mexican  government.  And  the  Mexican  financial  crisis  both 
exposed  and  intensified  the  conflicts  of  interest  among  the 
major  imperialist  powers:  the  U.S.,  Germany  and  Japan. 

Against  Capitalist  Imperialism  — 
For  Permanent  Revolution! 

From  its  inception,  capitalism  has  been  a  global  system 
marked  by  conflicts  among  competing  nafion-states.  The  rise 
of  the  bourgeoisies  in  West  Europe  to  wealth  and  power  was 
directly  linked  to  the  conquest  and  colonization  of  more  back- 
ward regions  of  the  world — the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in 
Central  and  South  America,  the  French  in  North  America  and 
the  Caribbean,  the  British  in  North  America,  the  Caribbean 
and  the  Indian  subcontinent.  A  central  characteristic  of  mer- 
cantile imperialism  in  the  16th-18th  centuries  was  the  attempt 
by  the  leading  colonial  powers  to  insulate  their  colonies  and 
themselves  from  the  world  market  by  legal  prohibitions 
and  sanctions  against  trade  other  than  between  colony  and 
"mother  country." 

Economic  development  during  the  era  of  mercantile  capi- 
talism laid  the  basis  for  the  industrial  revolution  pioneered  by 
Britain  in  the  early  19th  century.  Marx  and  Engels  initially 
believed  that  industrial  capitalism  would  be  extended  more  or 
less  uniformly  on  a  worldwide  basis.  The  founders  of  scien- 
tific socialism  were  by  no  means  blind  or  indifferent  to  the 
monumental  crimes  committed  by  the  Western  powers  against 
the  indigenous  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa  and  the  Americas.  But 
they  viewed  such  crimes  as  a  historical  overhead  cost  for  the 
modernization  of  these  backward  regions.  In  an  1853  article, 
"The  Future  Results  of  British  Rule  in  India,"  Marx  wrote: 
"England  has  to  fulfill  a  double  mission  in  India:  one  destruc- 
tive, the  other  regenerating — the  annihilation  of  the  old  Asiatic 
society,  and  the  laying  of  the  material  foundations  of  Western 
society  in  Asia.... 

"Modern  industry,  resulting  from  the  railway  system,  will  dis- 
solve the  hereditary  division  of  labor,  upon  which  rest  the 
Indian  castes,  those  decisive  impediments  to  Indian  progress 
and  Indian  power." 
This  projecfion  was  not  borne  out  by  the  actual  course  of 
development.  While  the  Western  bourgeoisies  introduced 
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1921  Moscow  edition  of  Trotsky's  1906  Results  and  Prospects, 
seminal  exposition  of  theory  of  permanent  revolution,  borne  out 
by  1917  Bolshevik  Revolution.  Northites  renounce  permanent 
revolution,  while  embracing  latter-day  version  of  "ultra-imperial- 
ism" advocated  by  revisionist  Karl  Kautsky  around  time  of 
World  War  I. 


certain  elements  of  modem  industrial  technology  (e.g.,  rail- 
roads) into  their  colonies  and  semi-colonies,  the  overall  effect 
of  capitalist  imperialism  was  to  arrest  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  backward  countries.  Thus,  British  colo- 
nial rule  deliberately  perpetuated  and  utilized  traditional  reac- 
tionary institutions  such  as  the  caste  system  in  India  and 
tribalism  in  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

Moreover,  the  economic  development  which  was  introduced 
under  European  colonial  rule  had  a  deformed  character.  Thus, 
the  British  built  the  railways  in  India  only  from  the  hinterland 
to  the  ports  to  facilitate  trade  with  the  imperialist  metropolis. 
The  rail  lines  did  not  connect  the  different  regions  of  the  Indian 
subcontinent.  By  contrast,  railway  construction  in  the  United 
States  during  the  same  period  was  a  prime  factor  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  integration  of  the  American  nation-state. 

By  the  late  19th  century,  Marx  and  Engels  had  become 
champions  of  colonial  independence  and  recognized  that  the 
modernization  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  could  take 
place  only  within  the  context  of  a  world  socialist  order.  Thus, 
Engels  wrote  to  Karl  Kautsky  in  1882: 

"India  will  perhaps,  indeed  very  probably,  make  a  revolution 
and  as  a  proletariat  in  process  of  self-emancipation  cannot 
conduct  any  colonial  wars,  it  would  have  to  be  allowed  to  run 
its  course;  it  would  not  pass  off  without  all  sorts  of  destruc- 
tion, of  course,  but  that  sort  of  thing  is  inseparable  from  all 
revolutions.  The  same  might  also  take  place  elsewhere,  e.g., 
in  Algeria  and  Egypt,  and  would  certainly  be  the  best  thing 
for  us.  We  shall  have  enough  to  do  at  home.  Once  Europe 
is  reorganized,  and  North  America,  that  will  furnish  such 
colossal  power  and  such  an  example  that  the  semi-civilized 
countries  will  of  themselves  follow  in  their  wake;  economic 
needs,  if  anything,  will  see  to  that.  But  as  to  what  social  and 
political  phases  these  countries  will  then  have  to  pass  through 
before  they  likewise  arrive  at  socialist  organization,  I  think 
we  today  can  advance  only  rather  idle  hypotheses."  [emphasis 
in  original] 

In  the  1 880s,  at  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  modem  capital- 
ist imperialism,  it  was  understandable  that  Marx  and  Engels 
assumed  that  proletarian  socialist  revolution  would  first  take 
place  in  the  advanced  capitalist  countries  and  that  the  socialist 
transformation  of  the  more  backward  regions  would  gradually 
follow  in  consequence.  However,  imperialist  domination  and 


exploitation  strengthened  the  bourgeois  order  in  West 
Europe  and  North  America,  not  least  by  infecting  the 
working  class  in  these  countries  with  the  ideology  of 
national  chauvinism  and  racism.  As  Lenin  pointed  out 
in  his  1916  pamphlet,  imperialist  super-profits  derived 
from  the  colonial  world  made  it  "economically  pos- 
sible to  bribe  the  upper  strata  of  the  proletariat"  in  the 
advanced  countries,  providing  a  material  basis  for 
opportunism  and  social-chauvinism. 

At  the  same  time,  imperialism  tended  to  destabi- 
lize the  traditional  social  order  in  backward  coun- 
tries, generating  contradictions  which  Trotsky  termed 
"combined  and  uneven  development."  A  sizable 
industrial  proletariat,  working  with  modem  technol- 
ogy, emerged  alongside  the  mass  of  impoverished 
peasants  still  subject  to  feudal-derived  forms  of 
exploitation.  The  day-to-day  struggle  against  capital- 
ist and  pre-capitalist  forms  of  exploitation  was  organ- 
ically intertwined  with,  and  reinforced  by,  the  strug- 
gle for  national  independence. 

Recognizing  the  international  contradictions 
brought  about  by  the  era  of  modem  imperialism,  Leon 
Trotsky  challenged  the  hitherto  accepted  sequencing 
of  the  world  socialist  revolution  from  the  advanced  to 
the  backward  countries.  It  was  now  possible  that  the 
proletariat  of  a  backward  country,  leading  the  peasant  masses 
in  the  struggle  against  feudal-derived  exploitation  and  foreign 
imperialist  domination,  could  come  to  power  in  advance  of 
the  workers  of  West  Europe  and  North  America.  Such  revolu- 
tions would  severely  weaken  the  bourgeois  order  in  the  impe- 
rialist centers  while  giving  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  revolu- 
tionary consciousness  of  the  workers  in  the  advanced  capitalist 
countries. 

Trotsky  first  developed  this  concept  of  "permanent  revolu- 
tion" at  the  beginning  of  the  century  specifically  with  regard  to 
tsarist  Russia,  and  it  was  validated  by  life  itself  in  the  Bolshe- 
vik October  Revolution  of  1917.  In  the  late  1920s,  in  light  of 
the  experience  of  the  defeated  Chinese  Revolution  of  1925- 
27,  Trotsky  generalized  the  theory  and  program  of  permanent 
revolution  to  what  is  now  called  the  Third  World.  Thus  the 
section  on  "Backward  Countries  and  the  Program  of  Transi- 
tional Demands"  in  the  1938  Transitional  Program  states: 
"The  central  tasks  of  the  colonial  and  semicolonial  countries 
are  the  agrarian  revolution,  i.e.,  liquidation  of  feudal  heri- 
tages, and  national  independence,  i.e.,  the  overthrow  of  the 
imperialist  yoke.  Both  tasks  are  closely  linked  with  each 
other.... 

"The  general  trend  of  revolutionary  development  in  all  back- 
ward countries  can  be  determined  by  the  formula  of  the  perma- 
nent revolution  in  the  sense  definitely  imparted  to  it  by  the 
three  revolutions  in  Russia  (1905,  February  1917,  October 
1917)."  [emphasis  in  original] 

David  North  vs.  Permanent  Revolution 

As  clearly  stated  in  the  Transitional  Program,  Trotsky  and  the 
Fourth  Intemational  he  founded  regarded  the  struggle  for 
nauonal  independence  in  backward  countries  as  an  integral  and 
important  component  of  the  world  socialist  revolution.  The 
Northites  now  maintain  that  in  the  supposedly  new  era  of 
"globalized"  capitalist  production,  national  independence  has 
become  impossible  and,  indeed,  reactionary.  In  a  1992  lecture, 
"Permanent  Revolution  and  the  National  Question  Today," 
North  pontificated: 

"To  the  extent  that  Marxists  attributed  a  progressive  content  to 
national  liberation  movements,  it  was  because  they  were  in 
some  way  identified  with  overcoming  of  imperialist  domination 
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and  the  legacy  of  backwardness,  tribal  and  caste  distinctions.... 
"That  content  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  movements 
which  presently  claim  to  champion  'national  liberation.'  At 
any  rate,  whatever  the  subjective  aims  of  different  movements, 
the  liberation  of  mankind  cannot  be  advanced  in  this  era  of 
global  economic  integration  by  establishing  new  national 
states." 

— Fourth  International  (Winter-Spring  1994) 
We  have  previously  discussed  at  some  length  the  North- 
ites'  opposition  to  the  democratic  right  of  national  self- 
determination  (see  "David  North  'Abolishes'  the  Right  to  Self- 
Detennination,"  WV  Nos.  626  and  627,  28  July  and  25  August 
1995).  What  we  want  to  emphasize  here  is  that  their  position 
amounts  to  passive  acceptance  of  imperialist  oppression  and 
exploitation  of  backward  countries. 

This  can  be  seen  very  clearly  in  the  case  of  Mexico.  NAFTA 
represents  a  qualitative  extension  and  institutionalization  of  the 
exploitation  of  Mexico  by  Wall  Street.  When  NAFTA  was  first 
proposed  in  1991,  the  Mexican,  U.S.  and  Canadian  sections  of 
the  International  Communist  League  issued  a  joint  declaration 
headlined,  "Stop  U.S.  'Free  Trade'  Rape  of  Mexico!"  The  fight 
against  NAFTA,  we  maintained,  "is  a  battle  against  American 
imperialist  domination  of  Mexico"  (WNo.  530,  5  July  1991). 

What  of  the  Northites'  attitude  toward  NAFTA?  From  a 
superficial  reading  of  their  press,  one  might  assume  they  are 
implacably  hostile  to  it.  In  their  International  Workers  Bulle- 
tin (11  April  1994),  they  stated,  quite  accurately,  that  NAFTA 
"effecfively  puts  the  entire  Mexican  economy  at  the  service  of 
the  needs  of  US  transnationals  and  the  Wall  Street  financial 
institutions,  providing  low-wage  labor,  inexpensive  natural 
resources  and  vast  tracts  of  land  for  them  to  exploit  and  a  huge 
market  for  American  manufactured  goods."  Some  months  later, 
they  wrote  that  "NAFTA  means  nothing  more  than  the  eco- 
nomic recolonization  of  Mexico"  (IWB,  16  January  1995).  This 
is  actually  an  overstatement,  since  Mexico  had  already  been  an 
economic  neocolony  of  U.S.  imperialism  for  decades  before 
NAFTA. 

Yet  the  Northites  have  never  opposed  what  they  themselves 
call  the  "economic  recolonization"  of  Mexico,  either  before 
NAFTA  was  implemented  or  even  when  its  bloody  conse- 


quences could  be  seen  in  the  corpses  of  hundreds  of  impover- 
ished Indian  peasants  in  Chiapas.  A  few  months  before 
NAFTA  came  into  effect,  a  political  line  statement  in  IWB  (20 
September  1993)  declared:  "American  workers  must  not  line 
up  behind  either  side  in  the  capitalist  debate  over  NAFTA,  but 
must  adopt  an  independent  class  standpoint  which  is  based  on  . 
the  genuine,  i.e.,  international,  interests  of  the  working  class." 

What  the  Northites  meant  by  "an  independent  class  stand- 
point" was  "neutrality"  toward  the  intensified  exploitation  and 
domination  of  Mexico  by  U.S.  imperialism.  In  fact,  there  was 
no  debate  within  the  American  capitalist  class,  aside  from  a 
few  maverick  bourgeois  pseudo-populists  like  Ross  Perot  and  " 
Pat  Buchanan  who  opposed  NAFTA  from  a  chauvinist  stand- 
point, as  did  the  AFL-CIO  bureaucracy.  The  large  majority  of 
the  American  imperialist  bourgeoisie  supported  and  still  sup- 
ports NAFTA  wholeheartedly.  More  fundamentally,  the 
Northites  treat  imperialist  subjugation  of  backward  countries 
as  simply  a  matter  of  "debate"  within  the  capitalist  class.  By 
this  logic  they  should  in  retrospect  not  have  opposed  the  Viet- 
nam War,  since  this  generated  a  real  debate — indeed,  a  sharp 
division — within  the  U.S.  ruling  class.  In  short.  North  &  Co. 
did  not  and  do  not  support  the  actual  struggles  of  the  Mexi- 
can working  people  against  NAFTA  and  its  effects. 

One  has  only  to  look  at  the  Northites'  attitude  toward  the 
Chiapas  peasant  uprising  of  early  1994.  This  unexpected 
leftist-led  revolt  gripped  the  world's  attention.  But  not  the 
Northites'.  The  self-described  "weekly  socialist  newsjoumal" 
of  the  American  Northites  ran  one  article  on  the  Chiapas 
uprising  during  the  period  when  it  was  convulsing  Mexico 
and  causing  no  small  concern  to  U.S.  "transnational"  corpo- 
rations and  banks.  This  article,  "Mexican  Government  Massa- 
cres Hundreds"  (IWB,  10  January  1994),  was  simply  a  piece 
of  descriptive  journalism  which  raised  no  programmatic 
demands  whatsoever.  The  Northites  did  not  call  for  the 
defense  of  the  peasant  uprising  against  the  Mexican  neocolo- 
nial  bourgeois  state.  They  did  not  call  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Mexican  army  from  Chiapas.  They  did  not  call  for  the 
release  of  Zapatista  militants  and  peasant  supporters  impris- 
oned and  often  tortured  by  the  Mexican  army  and  police. 
They  did  not  call  for  a  halt  to  U.S.  arms  shipments  and  other 
aid  to  the  Mexican  military.  And,  of  course,  they  did  not  call  } 
for  the  abrogation  of  NAFTA,  one  of  the  key  demands  of  the 
uprising. 

In  sharpest  contrast,  our  international  tendency  actively 
mobilized  in  defense  of  the  Chiapas  uprising  from  a  proletar- 
ian socialist  standpoint.  In  the  U.S.,  the  Spartacist  League 
joined  in  solidarity  rallies  outside  the  Mexican  consulates  in 
New  York  City  and  San  Francisco.  Our  comrades  of  the 
Grupo  Espartaquista  de  Mexico  (GEM)  participated  in  a 
mammoth  anti-government  protest  in  Mexico  City.  A  state- 
ment issued  by  the  GEM,  and  published  in  the  Mexico  City 
daily  El  Di'a,  declared: 

"As  a  Marxist  revolutionary  organization,  the  GEM  emphasizes 
to  those  who  seek  to  fight  against  capitalism  and  imperialism, 
that  it  is  the  power  of  the  working  class,  and  not  rural  guerrilla  i 
warfare,  which  if  organized  behind  the  program  of  intemational 
socialist  revolution  can  defeat  NAFTA  and  mobilize  the  dis- 
possessed peasants  and  all  the  oppressed  against  the  misery  and 
barbarity  of  the  capitalist  system.  In  the  face  of  repression  in 
Chiapas,  it  is  an  urgent  duty  for  the  working  class  to  defend  the 
courageous  Indian  insurgents  and  all  the  victims  of  bourgeois 
repression." 

—  translated  in  WVNo.  592  (21  January  1994) 
The  very  different  responses  of  the  ICL  and  North's  IC 
toward  the  Chiapas  uprising  reflected  our  adherence  and  their 
opposition  to  the  perspective  of  permanent  revolution.  By  the 
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Mexican  workers 
protest  imperialist- 
dictated  austerity, 
January  1995. 
Breaiting  imperialist 
stranglehold  over 
"Third  World" 
requires  socialist 
revolution. 


beginning  of  the  20th  century,  tsarist  Russia  had  become  the 
weak  Hnk  in  the  European  imperialist  system.  In  a  parallel  way, 
Mexico  has  now  become  the  weak  link  in  the  American  impe- 
rialist order  in  its  Western  hemispheric  base. 

For  World  Socialist  Revolution— 
Reforge  Trotsky's  Fourth  International! 

The  massive  inroads  of  American  capital — at  all  levels — 
have  fatally  undermined  the  nationalist-corporatist  economic 
structure  upon  which  the  political  hegemony  of  the  long-ruling 
Mexican  Institutional  Revolutionary  Party  (PRI)  has  rested.  A 
popular  upheaval  in  Mexico,  toppling  the  neocolonial  PRI 
regime,  would  have  a  powerful  radicalizing  effect  on  the  mil- 
lions of  Hispanic  workers  in  the  U.S.,  many  of  whom  retain 
strong  family  ties  to  Mexico  or  Central  America.  As  we  stated 
in  "Mexico  and  Permanent  Revolution,"  published  in  the  first 
issue  of  Espartaco  (Winter  1990-91),  journal  of  the  GEM: 
"The  Mexican  workers  revolution  will  succeed  where  the 
bourgeois  revolutions  failed,  because  it  will  and  must  be  inter- 
nationalist from  the  beginning.  It  must  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
heroically  stmggling  working  people  of  Central  America  and 
extend  to  the  north,  in  common  struggle  with  the  workers  and 
oppressed  in  the  very  entrails  of  the  imperialist  monster.... 
This  is  the  goal  toward  which  the  Grupo  Espartaquista  de 
Mexico  is  working  as  part  of  the  International  Communist 
League  in  the  fight  to  reforge  the  Fourth  International  as  the 
world  party  of  socialist  revolution." 

—  WNo.  518(18  January  1991) 
Whereas  we  recognize  that  the  Mexican  proletariat,  leading 
the  rural  toilers  and  urban  poor,  could  strike  the  first  decisive 
blow  against  American  capitalist  imperialism,  the  Northites 
maintain  that  Mexican  workers  are  powerless  to  move  forward 
unless  and  until  a  socialist  revolution  is  on  the  order  of  the  day 
in  the  United  States.  In  a  sense.  North  &  Co.  have  recreated  and 
adopted  the  Stalinist  caricature  of  Trotskyism,  that  interna- 
tional socialist  revolution  means  simultaneous  revolutions  in 
all  major  capitalist  countries,  both  advanced  and  backward.  At 
the  time  of  the  Mexican  financial  crisis  in  early  1995,  the  IWB 
(16  January  1995)  wrote:  "The  events  in  Mexico  demonstrate 
once  again  that  the  only  way  forward  for  the  working  class  in 
the  oppressed  countries  is  to  unite  with  their  class  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  imperialist  centers  in  a  common  struggle  for  the 
overthrow  of  capitalist  exploitation  and  the  establishment  of 
socialism."  But  what  do  the  Northites  tell  the  Mexican  work- 
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ers  to  do  until  the  mass  of  workers  in  the  U.S.  move  to  over- 
throw the  capitalist  system?  The  answer  is  effectively  nothing. 

By  counterposing  an  abstract  conception  of  socialist  inter- 
nationalism to  the  actual  struggles  of  the  workers,  rural  toilers 
and  oppressed  peoples,  the  Northite  tendency  inexorably  puts 
forward  a  defeatist  line  toward  those  struggles.  In  practice,  the 
Northites  oppose  socialist  revolution  both  in  the  U.S.  and  Mex- 
ico, as  elsewhere. 

Five  years  ago,  as  he  announced  the  death  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  of  the  trade  unions  in  the  West,  David  North  effec- 
tively proclaimed  himself  and  his  IC  to  be  the  leadership  of 
the  international  proletariat.  Yet  while  declaring  themselves  to 
be  "clearly  recognized  as  the  only  Trotskyist  tendency,"  the 
Northites  have  transformed  themselves  into  "Socialist  Equal- 
ity" parties  whose  program  even  at  face  value  is  profoundly 
reformist.  Thus,  a  central  aspect  of  the  U.S.  SEP's  election 
platform  last  November  was  the  stale,  old  reformist  proposal 
to  promote  greater  equality  by  "revising"  the  bourgeoisie's  tax 
codes.  At  the  same  time,  the  SEP  demonstrated  its  sneering 
approach  to  any  struggle  for  social  equality  by  highlighting  its 
opposition  to  affirmative  action  programs  for  minorities  and 
women. 

Indeed,  while  the  Northites'  open  rejection  of  the  right  to 
self-determination  may  be  a  new  innovation,  getting  there  was 
not  a  very  big  step.  They  have  long  dismissed  racial  and  other 
forms  of  oppression  bom  of  capitalism  as  somehow  irrelevant 
to  the  "class  struggle" — by  which  they  meant  the  pursuit  of  a 
crude  workerist  adaptation  to  the  Cold  War  labor  bureaucrats. 
Their  call  on  the  AFL-CIO  tops  to  form  a  "labor  party"  in  the 
early  1970s — raised  at  the  height  of  the  Vietnam  antiwar  pro- 
tests and  militant  struggles  for  black  freedom — took  up  nei- 
ther opposition  to  the  imperialist  war  nor  the  fight  for  black 
liberation. 

As  we  concluded  in  our  article  on  the  IC's  denial  of  the  right 
of  national  self-determination  (WNo.  627,  25  August  1995): 
"The  ICFI's  'theories'  are  nothing  but  cowardly  rationaliza- 
tions for  sneering  at  the  struggle  against  chauvinist  oppres- 
sion, and  for  writing  off  the  economic  defense  organizations 
of  the  working  class,  in  order  to  boost  their  own  petty  advan- 
tage. The  Northites'  policies  are  those  of  poseurs  seeking  a 
niche  as  spoilers.  Otherwise,  they  are  utterly  devoid  of,  and 
antithetical  to,  a  program  which  can  lead  the  international 
working  class  and  oppressed  to  a  socialist  victory  over  their 
exploiters."  ■ 
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Our  comrade  Susan  Adams 
died  at  home  on  the  morning  of 
February  6  after  a  two-year  strug- 
gle with  cancer.  In  her  30  years  as 
a  communist  cadre,  Susan  served 
on  many  of  the  battle  fronts  of  our 
international  party.  There  is 
hardly  a  section  of  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  League  or  an 
area  of  our  ,  work  which  did  not 
benefit  directly  from  her  political 
counsel  and  from  her  exceptional 
talents  as  a  teacher  and  trainer  of 
a  new  generation  of  proletarian 
leaders.  She  continued  to  carry 
out  vital  work  as  a  member  of  the 
leading  committees  of  the  Spar- 
tacist  League/  U.S.  and  the  ICL 
until  her  death.  We  salute  her 
memory  and  share  in  the  pain  and 
loss  of  her  longtime  companion 
and  comrade,  Francois,  her  family 
and  her  many  comrades  and 
friends  around  the  world. 

Like  thousands  of  youth,  Susan 
was  propelled  into  political  ac- 
tivism in  the  mid-1960s  by  the 
civil  rights  movement,  the  grow- 
ing opposition  to  the  Vietnam  War 
and  the  near-revolutionary  up- 
heaval in  France  in  May  1968. 
She  vehemently  rejected  the  mys- 
ticism and  hypocritical  moralism 
of  her  Catholic  background  and 

struggled  against  the  internalized  oppression  that  it  caused. 
While  at  the  University  of  California  in  San  Diego,  she 
joined  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS)  and  was 
drawn  to  the  pro-working-class  wing  led  by  the  left-Stalinist 
Progressive  Labor  Party.  Susan  was  won  to  Trotskyism  as  she 
began  working  with  the  SL-led  Revolutionary  Marxist  Cau- 
cus of  SDS  in  1970  after  moving  to  the  State  University  of 
New  York  in  Stony  Brook.  Having  moved  back  to  California, 
she  became  a  member  of  the  Spartacist  League  in  December 
1971.  Within  months,  she  was  elected  organizer  of  our  rapidly 
growing  Bay  Area  local  committee,  helping  to  integrate  new 
recruits  from  a  variety  of  political  tendencies. 

When  we  moved  to  set  up  a  branch  in  the  "Motor  City," 
Detroit,  in  early  1973,  Susan  was  chosen  to  lead  it.  She 
proudly  described  this  center  of  the  black  industrial  working 
class  as  the  Vyborg  of  the  American  proletariat,  in  reference 
to  the  militant  proletarian  stronghold  of  Bolshevism  in  Petro- 
grad  on  the  eve  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  She  was  aggres- 
sive in  ensuring  that  our  Trotskyist  propaganda  penetrated 
the  combative  proletariat  in  the  auto  plants,  often  taking  a 
direct  hand  in  writing,  mimeographing  and  distributing  our 
first  leaflets.  Susan  saw  to  it  that  the  local  carried  out  a  pro- 
gram of  intensive  Marxist  internal  education  and  that  the 
industrial  comrades,  who  were  working  50  hours  or  more  on 
swing  shift  on  the  assembly  lines,  got  their  share  of  polemi- 
cal combat  doing  campus  work. 

After  little  more  than  a  year  in  Detroit,  Susan  moved  to 
New  York  to  be  the  central  leader  of  our  national  youth 
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organization,  the  Spartacus  Youth 
League.  As  always,  she  took  on 
this  task  with  energy  and  political 
determination,  frequently  touring 
OnO^  the  locals,  initiating  or  directing 

I  local  and  national  SYL  cam- 

paigns, overseeing  the  publication 
of  a  high-level  monthly  press, 
Young  Spartacus,  with  an  empha- 
sis on  Marxist  education  and 
polemics. 

In  1976,  as  the  Spartacist  ten- 
dency began  to  gain  small  foot- 
holds in  Europe,  Susan  took  on 
another  crucial  area  of  party  work, 
this  time  for  our  International  Sec- 
retariat. Stationed  mainly  in  Paris, 
she  became  the  central  leader  of 
our  work  in  Europe,  and  Paris  be- 
came one  of  three  main  political 
centers  of  our  International.  Until 
1992,  Susan  was  the  principal 
leader  of  the  Ligue  Trotskyste  de 
France.  She  was  centrally  in- 
volved in  the  debates  and  discus- 
sions undertaken  in  the  LTF  and 
the  International  to  hammer  out 
our  strategy  and  tactics  in  this 
international  center  of  ostensible 
Trotskyism,  particularly  in  re- 
sponse to  the  resurgence  of  the 
popular  front  in  the  form  of  the 
"Union  of  the  Left"  in  the  late 
1970s  and  early  '80s.  Determined 
to  implant  the  Cannonist  understanding  of  party  building  and 
Bolshevik  norms  of  functioning  which  were  largely  alien  to 
European  cadre,  she  worked  closely  with  often  inexperienced 
leaderships  in  the  European  sections,  getting  them  to  seize  on 
opportunities  for  building  the  party,  to  carry  through  regroup- 
ments  with  leftward-moving  elements  of  opponent  organiza- 
tions and  to  combat  the  incessant  pressures  of  French  paro- 
cialism,  British  Labourism,  resurgent  German  nationalism 
and  so  on. 

In  July  1994,  helping  to  redirect  the  work  of  the  ICL  in  a 
genuinely  new  and  difficult  period  signaled  by  capitalist 
counterrevolution  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Susan  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  International  Secretariat: 

"The  main  task  of  the  I.S.  is  the  production  of  the  appropri- 
ate, necessary  and  urgent  literary  propaganda,  quadrilingually 
and  in  part  pentalingualiy,  i.e.,  also  in  Russian,  mainly  in  the 
Spariacists....  Publishing  propaganda  presumably  gives  polit- 
ical direction;  it  creates  the  scaffolding  inside  which  the  sec- 
tions construct  their  work,  in  the  spirit  that  Lenin  developed 
in  What  Is  To  Be  Done?" 

When  the  incipient  proletarian  political  revolution  erupted 
in  East  Germany  in  the  fall  of  1989,  Susan  of  course  threw 
herself  into  guiding  and  pushing  forward  our  Trotskyist  inter- 
vention, playing  a  major  role  in  building  the  united-front 
mobilization  we  initiated  to  protest  the  fascist  desecration  of 
a  Soviet  war  memorial,  which  drew  250,000  people  to  East 
Berlin's  Treptow  Park  on  3  January  1990. 

In  1992,  when  the  LTF  leadership  itself  succumbed  to  the 
same  pressures  Susan  had  seen  so  clearly  and  fought  so  well 
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Spartakist 

East  Berlin,  14  January  1990:  Susan  (at  left)  with  Spartakist  contingent  at  demonstration  honoring  Karl 
Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg  during  incipient  political  revolution. 


elsewhere,  there  was  a  sharp  political  tight  at  an  ICL  confer- 
ence. Susan  sought  to  assimilate  the  political  lessons  of  the 
fight  and  only  a  few  months  later  accepted  the  difficult 
assignment  of  heading  up  our  small  ICL  station  in  Moscow, 
taking  up  the  work  of  our  comrade  Martha  Phillips  who  had 
been  murdered  at  her  post  there  earlier  that  year.  Working  in 
a  situation  where  there  was  little  room  for  mistakes,  our- 
Moscow  group  fought  to  reimplant  Bolshevism  in  the  face  of 
the  devastation  of  capitalist  counterrevolution  and  of  the  ret- 
rograde Stalinist-derived  chauvinists  of  the  "red-brown" 
coalition. 

Although  foreign  languages  did  not  come  easily,  Susan 
embarked  on  learning  Russian  with  the  same  discipline  and 
resolution  that  she  had  applied  to  studying  French.  The  com- 
bination of  limited  party  resources  and  the  overwhelmingly 
negative  objective  situation  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  ulti- 
mately forced  us  to  abandon  an  organized  presence  in  Mos- 
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cow.  To  her  last  days,  Susan  would  speak  fondly  of  her  "Mos- 
cow boys,"  as  she  called  the  young  members  from  various 
countries,  among  them  recent  recruits  from  the  former  DDR, 
who  had  volunteered  for  this  arduous  and  dangerous  assign- 
ment and  who  received  their  shaping  as  Leninist  cadre  under 
Susan's  tutelage. 

After  nearly  20  years  of  overseas  assignments,  Susan 
returned  to  the  U.S.  to  work  in  the  central  party  administra- 
tion, directing  her  energies  particularly  on  working  with  a 
new  layer  of  youth  recruits  in  New  York  and  nationally.  Seek- 
ing to  capitalize  on  our  very  successful  anti-Klan  mobiliza- 
fion  in  October  1999,  Susan  addressed  the  New  York  Sparta- 
cist  branch,  of  which  she  was  political  chairman: 

"This  demonstration  really  does  put  into  context  the  last 
decade,  when  there  wasn't  very  much  going  on.  In  the  last 
couple  of  years,  there  have  been  many  struggles  in  the  party. 
We  have  sought  to  grind  off  the  rust  in  the  party  and  prepare 
ourselves  for  exactly  the  kind  of  situation  that  I  think  our  party 
responded  to  very  well  this  month.  And  now  the  question  is  the 
follow-up.  In  short,  the  whole  point  here  is:  this  is  what  we  live 
for,  this  is  what  we  prepare  for,  and  now  we're  in  it  and  we 
must  take  advantage  of  it  in  the  maximum  political  way." 
During  this  period  she  also  devoted  much  of  her  waning 
energy  to  preparing  her  public  presentation  on  "Women  and 
the  French  Revolution"  and  expanding  it  for  publication. 
Even  while  homebound  in  her  last  few  days,  she  was 
involved  in  helping  select  graphics  for  the  layout.  Several  of 
her  other  projects  remain  to  be  completed,  including  an  index 
for  the  first  bound  volume  of  French-language  Spartacist. 

Susan's  beauty  and  graciousness  struck  all  who  met  her. 
She  solicited  and  listened  intently  to  the  opinions  of  the  new- 
est youth  member  no  less  than  those  of  the  most  senior  party 
cadre,  arguing  with  them  openly  when  she  disagreed.  Her 
intellectual  curiosity  was  intense  and  many  of  us  fondly 
remember  sharing  a  book-shopping  expedition,  a  novel,  a 
Shostakovich  symphony,  an  art  exhibit  or  a  play  with  Susan 
in  whatever  city  of  the  world  we  found  ourselves.  Her  criti- 
cal-mindedness,  integrity  and  revolutionary  determination 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  us  all  as  we  go  forward  to  realize 
the  task  to  which  she  dedicated  her  life,  the  reforging  of  a 
Trotskyist  Fourth  International  and  the  achievement  of  com- 
munism worldwide. 
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Rearming  Bolshevism 

A  Trotskyist  Critique  of 
Germany  1923 
ind  the  Comintern 


The  aborted  German  Rev- 
olution of  1923  marked 
a  decisive  point  in  the 
history  of  the  workers  move- 
ment internationally  follow- 
ing the  Russian  October  Rev- 
olution of  1917  and  the  end  of  the  First  World  War.  Though 
proletarian  unrest  and  upheavals  had  swept  Europe  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  war,  proletarian  state  power  remained  con- 
fined to  the  old  tsarist  empire  (minus  Finland,  the  Baltic 
states  and  Poland).  The  modern  industry  created  by  foreign 
investment  in  the  prewar  period  in  Russia  had  been  devas- 
tated by  World  War  I  and  the  bloody  civil  war  which  fol- 
lowed; the  world's  first  workers  state  found  itself  suspended 
above  a  largely  rural,  peasant  economy. 

Founding  the  Third  (Communist)  International  (Comin- 
tern, or  CI)  in  1919  as  the  necessary  instrumentality  to 
achieve  world  socialist  revolution,  the  Bolsheviks  fought 
with  all  possible  means  and  determination  to  spread  the  revo- 

Regional  gathering  of  KPD  youth  organization  In 
Elsleben,  spring  1923.  Germany,  with  its  highly  orga- 
nized, pro-socialist  working  class,  offered  best  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  Bolshevik  Revolution  internationally. 


VViniOUT  \  P\RT\,  VP\RT  FROM  \  P\RI\, 
OVI  R  Tin  1IF\D  OF  A  P\Rr\, 
OR  Willi  VSlBSTiriTF  FOR  \  P\R1>, 

the  proletarian  revolution 
cannot  conquer." 

Leon  Trotsky,  Lessons  of  October 
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lution  to  the  advanced  indus- 
trial countries  of  Europe.  In 
August  1920,  having  beaten 
back  an  invasion  by  the  Polish 
_______________________     army  under  the  nationalist 

Jozef  Pilsudski,  the  Red  Army 
followed  the  retreating  Poles  across  the  border  in  a  bold  move 
to  achieve  a  common  border  with  Germany.  Soviet  Russia's 
defeat  on  the  outskirts  of  Warsaw  marked  the  farthest  west- 
ward march  of  Bolshevism. 

Germany,  with  its  large,  pro-socialist  proletariat,  appeared 
to  offer  the  best  opportunity  to  spread  the  revolution.  From 
the  founding  of  the  German  Communist  Party  (KPD),  the 
Bolshevik  leadership,  beginning  with  Lenin  himself,  inter- 
vened heavily  into  the  KPD.  Lenin  was  only  too  aware  that 
the  young  KPD  had  broken  very  late  from  the  Social  Democ- 
racy and  had  only  partially  assimilated  Bolshevik  politics. 

Defeated  in  the  first  interimperialist  war,  Germany  was  in 
a  state  of  ongoing  political  and  economic  crisis.  Beginning 
with  the  working-class  upheaval  that  led  to  the  overthrow  of 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  in  November  1918,  the  country  was  con- 
tinually racked  by  protests,  strikes  and  semi-insurrectionary 
risings.  The  Social  Democratic  Party  (SPD)  of  Scheide- 
mann,  Ebert  and  Noske,  which  supported  Germany  during 
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the  imperialist  slaughter,  went  on  to  become  the  crucial  bul- 
wark of  the  Weimar  Republic  that  replaced  the  monarchy. 
The  SPD  politically  disarmed  and  demobilized  the  revolu- 
tionary proletariat,  then  aided  and  abetted  the  bourgeois 
counterrevolution  in  bloody  repression. 

Providing  a  crucial  left  cover  for  the  outright  treachery  of 
the  SPD  was  the  centrist  and  highly  heterogeneous  Indepen- 
dent Socialist  Party  (USPD),  which  split  from  the  SPD  in 
April  1917  and  initially  included  the  Spartacist  group  of  Rosa 
Luxemburg  and  Karl  Liebknecht.  The  USPD's  right  wing, 
which  included  Karl  Kautsky,  Rudolf  Hilferding  and  Eduard 
Bernstein,  were  social-pacifists  during  the  war.  Kautsky,  in 
particular,  was  quite  skilled  in  using  Marxist  rhetoric  to  mask 
their  firm  commitment  to  reforming  the  bourgeois  order.  The 
Spartacists  split  from  the  USPD  only  in  December  1918.  The 
USPD  split  again  in  October  1920  as  two-thirds  of  its  active 
membership  voted  to  join  the  Communist  International,  giv- 
ing the  KPD  for  the  first  time  a  real  mass  base  in  the  prole- 
tariat. But  later  history  would  show  how  incomplete  was  the 
KPD's  split  with  Kautsky's  centrism  on  the  level  of  program 
and  theory. 

The  French  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  in  January  1923  pro- 
voked a  political  and  economic  crisis  in  which  the  potential 
for  proletarian  revolution  was  manifest.  A  clear  indication  of 
this  was  that  the  SPD — though  strengthened  by  its  reunifica- 
tion with  Kautsky's  rump  USPD  in  1922 — lost  control  over 
the  mass  of  the  German  working  class.  The  principal  mech- 
anism through  which  the  Social  Democracy  chained  the  pro- 
letariat to  the  bourgeois  order  was  its  leadership  of  the  trade 
unions.  Amid  the  severe  economic  dislocation  and  hyperin- 
flation of  1923,  the  unions  were  unable  to  function;  they 
became  paralyzed.  The  workers  deserted  them  as  well  as  the 
SPD  itself  in  droves.  But  the  KPD  leadership  failed  the  test 
of  revolution.  Having  reined  in  the  revolutionary  strivings  of 
the  working  masses  earlier  in  1923,  it  climbed  down  without 
a  fight  on  the  eve  of  a  planned  insurrection  in  October. 

Instead  of  organizing  the  struggle  for  proletarian  power, 
the  KPD  leadership  under  Heinrich  Brandler  operated  on  the 
false  view  that  the  party's  influence  would  increase  in  linear 
fashion.  In  a  revolutionary  situation,  timing  is  critical.  There 
are  no  "impossible"  situations  for  the  bourgeoisie;  if  a  revo- 
lutionary party  does  not  act,  the  bourgeoisie  will  regain  con- 
trol. Such  was  the  outcome  in  1923  in  Germany. 

At  bottom,  the  KPD  banked  on  the  illusion  that  the  left 
wing  of  the  Social  Democracy  could  be  induced  into  becom- 
ing a  "revolutionary"  ally.  This  strategy  was  codified  in  the 
misuse  of  the  "workers  government"  slogan,  which  for  the 
KPD  had  come  to  mean  something  other  than  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat — increasingly,  a  coalition  government  with 
the  SPD  on  the  basis  of  the  bourgeois  parliament.  This  was 
an  opportunist  and  self-defeating  revision  of  the  understand- 
ing of  Lenin  and  Trotsky's  Bolsheviks  that  a  workers  govern- 
ment would  be  achieved  by  the  overthrow  of  the  bourgeois 
state  apparatus  and  the  forging  of  a  new  state  power  founded 
on  workers  councils  (Soviets).  The  KPD's  abuse  of  the  work- 
ers government  slogan  was  endorsed  by  the  Comintern  under 
the  leadership  of  Zinoviev,  and  found  its  culmination  in  Octo- 
ber 1923  in  the  entry  of  the  KPD  into  coalition  governments 
with  the  SPD  in  the  states  of  Saxony  and  Thuringia.  In  the 
event,  the  "red  bastions"  in  Saxony  and  Thuringia  simply 
melted  away  when  they  were  challenged  by  the  German  army; 
the  KPD's  entry  into  these  bourgeois  provincial  governments 
was  the  prelude  to  the  party's  calling  off  an  insurrection  which 
the  Comintern  had  prodded  it  into  planning. 


The  defeat  had  enormous  consequences,  and  not  only  in 
Germany.  For  the  imperialists  it  meant  a  stabilization  of  the 
bourgeois  order.  In  Soviet  Russia,  the  workers  had  looked 
forward  expectantly  to  the  German  workers  revolution;  the 
debacle  in  October  unleashed  a  wave  of  disappointment  and 
demoralization  that  was  seized  upon  by  the  nascent  Soviet 
bureaucracy  to  usurp  political  power  from  the  proletariat  in 
January  1924.  Toward  the  end  of  that  year,  Stalin  drew  his 
balance  sheet  on  the  German  events,  promulgating  the 
nationalist  dogma  of  building  "socialism  in  one  country."  As 
Trotsky  stated  a  few  years  later:  "From  1 923  on,  the  situation 
changed  sharply.  We  no  longer  have  before  us  simply 
defeats  of  the  proletariat,  but  routs  of  the  policy  of  the 
Comintern"  {The  Third  International  After  Lenin  [1928]). 
The  default  of  the  Comintern  led  ultimately  to  Hitler's 
accession  to  power  in  1933  without  a  shot  being  fired. 

As  the  German  events  unfolded  in  1923,  Lenin  was 
already  seriously  ill.  Zinoviev,  who  then  headed  the  Comin- 
tern, vacillated,  while  Stalin  said  that  the  KPD  ought  to  be 
restrained.  It  was  only  in  August  that  Trotsky  realized  a  rev- 
olutionary situation  existed  in  Germany,  and  it  was  he  who 
demanded  that  the  KPD  and  Comintern  organize  a  struggle 
for  power.  But  Trotsky's  approach  at  the  time  was  largely 
administrative,  centered  on  fixing  a  date  for  the  insurrection. 
He  approved  of  the  KPD's  entry  into  the  governments  of 
Saxony  and  Thuringia,  with  the  view  that  this  would  provide 
a  "drillground"  for  revolution. 

It  was  not  until  later  that  Trotsky  grappled  with  the  under- 
lying political  reasons  for  the  failure.  In  a  series  of  writings 
beginning  a  few  months  after  the  October  debacle,  Trotsky 
undertook  a  critical  evaluation  of  the  political  problems  of  the 
German  events,  leading  to  his  1924  work,  The  Lessons  of 
October.  Trotsky  drew  an  analogy  between  the  German  events 
and  the  Russian  October,  noting  that  a  section  of  the  Bolshe- 
vik Party  leadership,  including  Zinoviev  and  Kamenev,  had 
balked  at  organizing  the  seizure  of  power  in  1917.  Trotsky 
detailed  the  series  of  fights  which  Lenin  waged  after  the  out- 
break of  revolution  in  February  1917  in  order  to  rearm  the 
party.  It  was  only  these  fights  which  made  the  victory  in  Octo- 
ber possible.  The  fundamental  issue  in  dispute  was  "whether 
or  not  we  should  struggle  for  power."  Trotsky  asserted: 

"These  two  tendencies,  in  greater  or  lesser  degree,  with  more 
or  less  modification,  will  more  than  once  manifest  themselves 
during  the  revolutionary  period  in  every  country.  If  by  Bolshe- 
vism— and  we  are  stressing  here  its  essential  aspect- — we 
understand  such  training,  tempering,  and  organization  of  the 
proletarian  vanguard  as  enables  the  latter  to  seize  power,  arms 
in  hand;  and  if  by  social  democracy  we  are  to  understand  the 
acceptance  of  reformist  oppositional  activity  within  the  frame- 
work of  bourgeois  society  and  an  adaptation  to  its  legality — 
i.e.,  the  actual  training  of  the  masses  to  become  imbued  with 
the  inviolability  of  the  bourgeois  state;  then,  indeed,  it  is  abso- 
lutely clear  that  even  within  the  Communist  Party  itself,  which 
does  not  emerge  full-fledged  from  the  crucible  of  history,  the 
struggle  between  social  democratic  tendencies  and  Bolshe- 
vism is  bound  to  reveal  itself  in  its  most  clear,  open,  and 
uncamouflaged  form  during  the  immediate  revolutionary 
period  when  the  question  of  power  is  posed  point-blank." 
—Trotsky,  The  Lessons  of  October 

Uncovering  the  Roots  of  the  1923  Defeat 

The  Lessons  of  October  was  part  of  the  process  through 
which  Trotsky  rearmed  Marxism  against  the  Stalinist  bureau- 
crafic  perversion — beginning  with  the  1923  Russian  Oppo- 
sition and  deepening  fundamentally  with  his  1 928  critique  of 
Stalin/Bukharin's  "Draft  Program  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional," the  core  of  The  Third  International  After  Lenin. 
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Trotsky,  however,  deals  with  the  actual  events  in  Germany 
only  in  broad  outline  in  The  Lessons  of  October.  It  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  a  concrete  analysis  of  the  events,  as  Trotsky  him- 
self later  noted: 

"They  [the  Brandlerites]  accuse  us  of  not  yet  having  provided 
a  concrete  analysis  of  the  situation  in  Germany  in  1923.  That 
is  true.  I  have  already  many  times  reminded  the  German  com- 
rades of  the  necessity  to  produce  such  a  work....  I  formed  my 
picture  of  the  German  situation  just  as  I  did  of  the  Russian  sit- 
uation in  1905  and  1917.  Of  course  now,  after  the  fact,  above 
all  for  the  sake  of  the  young  generation,  it  is  necessary  to  theo- 
retically reconstruct  the  situation,  facts  and  figures  in  hand.  The 
Left  Opposition  should  do  this  work  and  it  will  do  it." 

— Trotsky,  "Principled  and  Practical  Questions  Facing 
the  Left  Opposition,"  5  June  1931  {Writings  of 
Leon  Trotsky,  1930-31) 
There  have  been  few  serious  efforts  to  carry  this  out,  not- 
able among  them  an  exchange  between  Walter  Held  and 
Marc  Loris  (Jan  van  Heijenoort)  in  the  American  Trotskyist 
press  in  1942-43.  The  actual  architects  of  the  1923  defeat 
engaged  in  massive  coverup.  Zinoviev  blamed  it  all  on  KPD 
leader  Brandler,  while  Brandler  and  his  supporters  sought 
to  alibi  themselves  by  claiming  there  had  never  been  a  revo- 
lutionary situation.  Brandler's  alibi  was  later  picked  up  by 
historian  and  Trotsky  biographer  Isaac  Deutscher,  and  sub- 
sequently by  the  British  Labourite  journal  Revolutionary 
History  and  every  variety  of  de  facto  reformist.  As  for 
Brandler's  factional  opponents,  the  KPD  "lefts"  organized 
around  Zinoviev 's  tools,  Ruth  Fischer  and  Arkady  Maslow, 
they  were  just  as  incapable  of  charting  a  revolutionary 
course  in  1923.  Fischer's  later  account  in  Stalin  and  German 
Communism  (1948)  is  just  as  self-serving  as  (and  even  more 
mendacious  than)  Brandler's. 

In  an  attempt  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  apparent  opportu- 
nist bulge  on  Trotsky's  part  in  supporting  entry  into  the 
Saxon  and  Thuringian  governments,  the  International  Com- 
munist League  undertook  an  investigation  and  discussion  of 
the  Germany  events.  A  highlight  of  this  discussion  was  an 
educational  presentation  given  in  1999  by  a  leader  of  our 
German  section,  as  well  as  discussion  at  two  meetings  of  the 
ICL  International  Executive  Committee  and  the  publication 
of  two  international  bulletins  which  included  English  trans- 
lations of  documentation  from  Gennan-language  sources. 

The  sources  in  the  English  language  for  studying  the  1923 
events  are  sparse.  Documentation  in  German  is  much  more 
abundant,  but  it  is  no  easy  task  to  cull  what  is  useful  from 
mounds  of  coverup.  Often  it  is  what  is  not  said  that  is  signif- 
icant. Thus,  a  comrade  who  searched  through  issues  of  the 
KPD  newspaper  Die  Rote  Fahne  (The  Red  Flag)  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1923  found  exactly  one  reference  to  socialist 
revolution — and  that  was  in  a  resolution  of  the  Comintern 
Executive  Committee  (ECCI) — and  none  to  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat! 

Our  study  of  the  Germany  1923  events  indicated  that  far 
from  acting  as  a  corrective  to  the  parliamentarist  appetites 
of  the  KPD  leadership,  the  ECCI  under  Zinoviev  was  deeply 
complicit  in  its  course.  The  Cl-endorsed  entry  into  bour- 
geois coalition  governments  with  the  SPD  in  Thuringia  and 
Saxony  was  theoretically  prepared  by  the  discussion  at  the 
1922  Fourth  Congress  of  the  Communist  International, 
which  included  such  coalition  governments  as  possible  var- 
iants of  a  "workers  government."  The  Spartacist  tendency 
has  always  been  critical  of  the  obfuscationist  Fourth  Con- 
gress resolution;  from  our  inception  we  have  insisted  that  a 
workers  government  can  be  nothing  other  than  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat.  Our  recent  study  showed  that  the 


Fourth  Congress  resolution  was  directly  inspired  by  and  an 
implicit  codification  of  the  revisionist  impulse  that  would 
shipwreck  the  German  Revolution. 

This  article  is  intended  as  a  contribution  toward  the  theo- 
retical reconstruction  of  the  Germany  1923  events  which 
Trotsky  pointed  out  was  necessary  for  the  rearming  of  future 
generations  of  revolutionaries.  Certainly,  with  the  passage  of 
over  75  years,  some  of  the  events  are  difficult  to  reconstruct. 
We  think  we  have  uncovered  the  essentials,  but  we  are  under 
no  illusion  that  we  have  the  whole  picture. 

The  Aborted  1923  German  Revolution 

In  late  1922,  the  Weimar  government  failed  to  make  repar- 
afion  payments  to  France,  in  the  form  of  requisitions  of  coal 
and  other  basic  commodities,  as  dictated  by  the  Versailles 
Treaty  of  June  1919,  which  had  been  designed  by  the  impe- 
rialist victors  of  World  War  I  to  strip  their  defeated  rival  of  its 
economic  and  military  strength.  This  prompted  the  Poincar6 
government  to  occupy  the  Ruhr  in  January  1923.  The  Ger- 
man government,  then  under  Chancellor  Cuno,  adopted  a 
policy  of  "passive  resistance" — civil  disobedience  toward 
the  French  and  Belgian  occupation  authorities.  Rightist 
paramilitary  groups,  maintained  by  conservative  industrial- 
ists both  with  private  funds  and  government  funds  siphoned 
from  the  army  budget,  quickly  infiltrated  the  Ruhr.  There 
they  carried  out  provocative,  though  largely  ineffectual, 
guerrilla  warfare  against  the  French  troops. 

The  occupation  triggered  massive  financial  chaos  in  Ger- 
many, not  only  impoverishing  the  working  class  but  ruining 
the  lower  middle  classes.  Under  armed  guard,  the  French 
bourgeoisie  extracted  its  blood-sucking  reparations,  crippling 
the  rest  of  German  industry.  Inflation  took  off  on  a  scale  that 
is  hard  to  believe.  The  value  of  the  German  mark  depreciated 
from  48,000  to  the  U.S.  dollar  in  May  to  an  astronomical  4.6 
million  in  August!  From  6  percent  in  August,  unemployment 
increased  dramatically  to  23  percent  in  November. 

Hugo  Stinnes  and  other  Ruhr  industrialists  organized  a 
series  of  protests  against  the  occupation,  preaching  the 
necessity  for  nafional  unity  against  the  French.  A  de  facto 
national  front  stretched  from  the  fascists  on  the  right  to  the 
SPD.  The  KPD,  while  initially  quite  contradictory,  gradually 
fell  into  line.  The  Social  Democrats  issued  statements  soli- 
darizing  with  Ruhr  businessmen  arrested  by  the  French, 
while  SPD  propaganda  sought  to  utilize  anger  over  the 
French  occupation  to  justify  the  SPD's  criminal  support  to 
German  imperialism  in  World  War  I.  But  it  was  not  lost  on 
the  proletariat  that  Sfinnes'  appeals  for  "equal  sacrifice" 
were  sheer  hypocrisy.  The  economic  malaise  was  manipu- 
lated by  the  capitalists  to  attack  the  unions.  The  rapid  depre- 
ciation of  the  mark  made  German  goods  dirt-cheap  on  the 
world  market  and  enabled  the  industrialists  to  make  a  killing 
in  profits,  while  the  trade  unions  were  utterly  incapable  of 
defending  the  standard  of  living  of  the  workers  in  the  face  of 
hyperinflation.  The  initial  intoxication  of  the  workers  with 
"national  unity"  did  not  last  long. 

The  Communist  International  moved  quickly  to  mobilize 
its  European  sections  to  respond  to  the  French  provocations 
in  the  spirit  of  proletarian  internationalism.  A  few  days  prior 
to  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  a  conference  of  delegates  from 
West  European  Communist  parties  meeting  in  Essen  passed 
a  resolution  denouncing  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  the  threat- 
ened occupation. 

In  the  Ruhr,  fraternization  with  the  French  troops  was  an 
important  component  in  drawing  a  political  line  against  the 
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German  nationalists  (and  Social  Democrats),  and  the  KPD 
youth  achieved  some  success  in  such  efforts.  The  French 
Communists,  working  with  the  Communist  Youth  Interna- 
tional, vigorously  campaigned  against  the  occupation;  prop- 
aganda was  distributed  to  soldiers  in  both  French  and  Arabic. 
In  one  case,  French  troops  tried  to  protect  striking  German 
workers  from  German  cops,  and  several  of  the  French  sol- 
diers were  shot.  After  a  massacre  by  French  troops  of  work- 
ers in  Essen,  Die  Rote  Fahne  published  a  letter  of  solidarity 
by  French  soldiers  who  were  collecting  money  for  the  fami- 
lies of  the  slain  workers.  The  KPD  also  ran  a  big  solidarity 
campaign  when  French  miners  went  on  strike. 

The  Cl-initiated  campaign  stifl"ened  the  German  party. 
When  Cuno  called  for  a  vote  of  confidence  on  his  "passive  re- 
sistance" policy  in  the  Reichstag  on  January  13,  the  KPD  par- 
liamentary fraction  demonstrated  and  voted  against  him.  The 
KPD  issued  an  appeal  titled  "Smite  Poincare  and  Cuno  on  the 
Ruhr  and  on  the  Spree  [Berlin's  river],"  a  principled  statement 
of  opposition  to  both  French  and  German  imperialism. 

But  the  KPD  did  little  to  organize  independent  proletarian 
resistance  to  the  depredations  of  French  imperialism.  Strikes 
and  protest  actions  in  the  Ruhr,  appealing  to  fellow  proletar- 
ians in  France  and  especially  in  the  French  army  of  occupa- 
tion, might  well  have  led  in  a  revolutionary  direction  and 
sparked  broader  international  workers'  struggle.  The  KPD 
was  far  from  such  insurrectionary  intentions.  A  manifesto 
issued  by  the  party's  Eighth  Congress  in  late  January /early 
February  1923  revealed  that  it  was  already  accommodating 
to  the  SPD's  defense  of  the  Versailles-dictated  postwar  Euro- 
pean capitalist  order.  The  KPD  effectively  called  for  a  "work- 
ers government"  to  pay  the  imperialist  debt: 

"The  workers  government  will  propose  negotiations  to  France; 
it  will  state  honestly  and  openly  what  portion  of  the  debts 
imposed  on  it  by  the  bourgeoisie  the  working  people  can  pay. 
The  workers  government  will  appropriate  from  the  capitalists 
assets  as  security  for  the  payment  of  these  debts,  thus  provid- 
ing a  guarantee  that  its  words  express  an  honest  intention.  In 
this  way  the  workers  government  will  assist  the  German  work- 
ers in  bearing  the  burdens  that  the  bankrupt  imperialist  bour- 
geoisie has  laid  on  them,  until  the  French  proletariat  assists 
them  in  breaking  the  chains  of  Versailles." 

— Manifesto  on  "The  War  in  the  Ruhr  and  the 
International  Working  Class,"  Eighth  Party 
Congress,  28  January-!  February  1923,  Dokiimente 
iind  Materialien  ziir  Geschichie  der  Deiitschen 
Arbeiierbewegung  [Documents  and  Materials  on 
the  History  of  the  German  Workers  Movement] 
Dietz  Verlag,  1966 
As  anger  at  the  French  occupying  forces  heated  up,  the 
KPD  bent  to  nationalist  pressures,  describing  Germany  as  a 
virtual  colony,  with  France  the  "main  enemy."  In  February 
1923,  Brandler's  lieutenant  Thalheimer  claimed  that  the  Ger- 
man bourgeoisie  had  acquired  "an  objectively  revolutionary 
role. ..in  spite  of  itself."  Sliding  over  to  a  defensist  posture 
toward  the  German  bourgeoisie,  Thalheimer  asserted,  "The 
defeat  of  French  imperialism  in  the  world  war  was  not  a  com- 
munist aim,  its  defeat  in  the  war  in  the  Ruhr  is  a  communist 
aim"  (quoted  in  E.  H.  Carr,  The  Interregnum,  1923-1924 
[1954]).  It  fell  to  internationalist-minded  Czech  Communists 
like  Neurath  and  Sommer  to  refute  Thalheimer's  patriotic 
arguments.  Writing  in  the  KPD's  Die  Internationale  (1  April 
1923),  Sommer  denounced  Thalheimer's  thesis  as  "a  magnif- 
icent flower  of  national  Bolshevism"  (quoted  in  The  Interreg- 
num), referring  to  the  banner  under  which  some  German  left- 
ists had  earlier  advocated  a  "war  of  national  liberation" 
together  with  the  German  bourgeoisie  against  the  Entente 
powers.  In  a  22  September  1920  speech  at  the  Ninth  Party 
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Conference  in  Moscow,  Lenin  had  sharply  condemned 
"national  Bolshevism"  as  a  "contrary-to-nature  bloc,"  warn- 
ing: "If  you  form  a  bloc  with  the  German  Kornilovists  [right- 
wing  militarists],  they  will  dupe  you." 

On  13  May  1923,  a  strike  wave  began  in  the  Ruhr  city  of 
Dortmund,  a  major  industrial  center.  Starting  as  a  strike  over 
wages  by  miners  at  one  pit,  it  quickly  spread  to  include 
probably  300,000  strikers,  about  half  the  miners  and  metal 
workers  in  the  Ruhr.  There  were  pitched  battles  with  the 
cops  and  demonstrations  of  over  50,000  workers.  Workers 
militias,  the  so-called  Proletarian  Hundreds,  took  over  the 
street  markets  and  shops  for  the  "control  commissions," 
which  enforced  price  cuts. 

But  the  KPD,  which  had  real  influence  among  the  prole- 
tariat in  the  area,  did  nothing  for  four  days!  And  when  it  did 
intervene,  it  was  to  counsel  the  workers  not  to  raise  political 
demands  but  simply  to  settle  for  a  wage  increase  of  52 
percent,  which  was  quickly  eaten  up  by  the  skyrocketing 
inflation.  Reporting  on  the  German  situation  to  a  Septem- 
ber 21-25  meeting  of  the  Russian,  German,  French  and 
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Czechoslovakian  CPs  in  Moscow,  Brandler  literally  bragged 
how  the  KPD  had  kept  the  Ruhr  strikes  within  the  bounds  of 
economic  demands.  He  claimed  that  fascistic  elements 
worked  in  the  Proletarian  Hundreds  with  the  aim  of  turning 
the  wage  struggles  into  a  struggle  for  power,  supposedly  as 
a  provocation  to  invite  repression  by  the  bourgeoisie.  While 
there  were  some  fascists  operating  in  the  Ruhr,  this  was  a 
militant  proletarian  stronghold.  Brandler  in  effect  labeled  any 
worker  who  wanted  to  fight  for  power  an  agent  of  reaction. 

Just  as  the  proletariat  was  beginning  to  break  from  nation- 
alism, an  overt  appeal  was  made  to  the  most  backward,  out- 
right fascistic  elements.  On  May  29,  in  an  unvarnished 
appeal  to  nationalism,  Die  Rote  Fahne  published  a  statement 
titled  "Down  With  the  Government  of  National  Disgrace  and 
Treason  Against  the  People!"  In  June,  at  an  enlarged  ECCI 
meeting  in  Moscow,  Karl  Radek  made  his  notorious  speech 
eulogizing  the  German  fascist  Schlageter,  who  had  been 
executed  by  the  French  in  the  Ruhr.  Schlageter  had  fought 
against  the  Bolsheviks  in  the  Baltics  and  then  against  the 
workers  in  the  Ruhr.  The  KPD's  embrace  of  the  "Schlageter 
line,"  endorsed  by  Zinoviev,  set  off  a  campaign  of  appeals 
to  the  German  nationalists,  including  joint  public  meetings 
and  "debates"  with  the  fascists.  This  campaign  undoubtedly 
had  a  chilling  effect  on  the  initiatives  toward  fraternization 
with  the  French  soldiers,  though  fraternization  apparently 
continued  throughout  1923. 

The  KPD  was  adapting  to  both  the  nationalist  right  and 
the  Social  Democrats.  In  the  universities,  KPD  leaders  frat- 
ernized with  Nazi  students.  However,  among  the  proletariat 
the  KPD  played  the  "anti-fascist"  card,  whose  real  thrust 
was  to  look  to  the  SPD  for  a  bloc  against  fascism  (which  is 
how  the  entry  into  the  Saxon  and  Thuringian  governments 
was  later  motivated). 

The  "Schlageter  line"  was  eagerly  assented  to  by  the  KPD 
"lefts" — indeed,  Ruth  Fischer  was  a  regular  speaker  at  these 
"debates,"  which  continued  until  the  Nazis  broke  them  off. 
At  one  such  meeting  Fischer  declared,  "Whoever  cries  out 
against  Jewish  capital... is  already  a  fighter  for  his  class 


[Klassenkampfer],  even  though  he  may  not  know  it"  (quoted 
in  Werner  Angress,  Stillborn  Revolution — The  Communist 
Bid  for  Power  in  Germany,  1921-1923  [1963]).  Despite  their 
shrill  denunciations  of  the  party  leadership,  the  Fischer- 
Maslow  "lefts"  had  no  more  impulse  than  Brandler  to  strug- 
gle for  power.  Both  factions  were  mainly  concerned  with  cli- 
quist  maneuvering  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  Zinoviev. 

Despite  the  KPD  leadership's  efforts  to  pour  water  on  the 
flames  of  class  struggle,  the  working  masses  were  breaking 
by  the  thousands  from  the  Social  Democracy  to  the  KPD. 
This  is  attested  to  in  a  1936  account  by  Arthur  Rosenberg, 
who  had  been  in  the  KPD  in  1923  and  was  elected  to  the 
Zentrale  (the  resident  leading  body)  in  1924  as  a  supporter  of 
the  Fischer  group.  Rosenberg  noted: 

"In  the  course  of  the  year  1923  the  power  of  the  SPD  steadily 
decreased.  The  Party  passed  through  a  crisis  which  was  remi- 
niscent of  that  of  1919.  The  Independent  Trade  Unions  espe- 
cially, which  had  always  been  the  chief  support  of  Social 
Democracy,  were  in  a  state  of  complete  disintegration.  The 
inflation  destroyed  the  value  of  the  Union  subscriptions.  The 
Trade  Unions  could  no  longer  pay  their  employees  propedy  nor 
give  assistance  to  their  members.  The  wage-agreements  that  the 
Trade  Unions  were  accustomed  to  conclude  with  the  employ- 
ers became  useless  when  the  devaluation  of  the  currency  made 
any  wages  paid  out  a  week  later  worthless.  Thus  Trade  Union 
work  of  the  old  style  became  unavailing.  Millions  of  German 
workers  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  old  Trade 
Union  policy  and  left  the  Unions.  The  destruction  of  the  Trade 
Unions  simultaneously  caused  the  ruin  of  the  SPD.... 
"The  KPD  had  no  revolutionary  policy  either,  but  at  least  it  crit- 
icized the  Cuno  Government  loudly  and  sharply  and  pointed  to 
the  example  of  Russia.  Hence  the  masses  flocked  to  it.  As  late 
as  the  end  of  1922  the  newly  united  Social  Democratic  Party 
comprised  the  great  majority  of  the  German  workers.  During 
the  next  half-year  conditions  were  completely  changed.  In  the 
summer  of  1923  the  KPD  undoubtedly  had  the  majority  of  the 
German  proletariat  behind  it." 

—  Arthur  Rosenberg,  A  History  of  the  German  Republic 

Probably  the  most  comprehensive  English-language  book  on 
this  period  is  Angress'  Stillborn  Revolution.  Even  Angress, 
who  manifestly  does  not  believe  that  a  workers  insurrec- 
fion  was  possible  in  1923,  acknowledges  that  the  KPD  was 
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gaining  strength  and  refers  to  the  "diminishing  hold  which 
the  Social  Democratic  Party  was  able  to  exert  on  its  rank 
and  file." 

If  ever  there  was  a  revolutionary  situation,  this  was  it.  But 
while  the  KPD  had  several  hundred  thousand  revolutionary- 
minded  workers  at  the  base,  the  leadership  lacked  the  appe- 
tite to  mobilize  the  proletariat  to  take  power.  When  the  situ- 
ation was  at  its  hottest,  Brandler  declared  in  Die  Rote  Fahne 
(2  August  1923):  "We  must  fight  the  battles  to  which  we  are 
destined  by  history,  but  we  must  always  keep  in  mind  that 
we  are  at  the  moment  still  the  weaker.  We  cannot  as  yet  offer 
a  general  battle,  and  we  must  avoid  everything  which  would 
enable  the  enemy  to  beat  us  piecemeal"  (quoted  in  Angress). 

Brandler  maintained  this  position  long  after  the  events  of 
1923.  Today  this  same  piece  of  "wisdom"  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  what  the  British  social  democrats  of  Revolutionary 
History,  a  "non-party"  publication  supported  by  a  spectrum 
of  pseudo-Trotskyist  individuals  and  groups,  have  to  say 
about  1923.  In  an  issue  of  Revolutionary  History  (Spring 
1994)  devoted  to  "Germany  1918-23,"  Mike  Jones  claimed 
that  Trotsky's  fatal  mistake  in  1923  was  that  he  supposedly 
"underestimated  the  hold  of  the  SPD  over  millions  of  work- 
ers. He  underestimated  the  material  strength  of  reformism,  of 
bourgeois  democracy,  and  so  on,  amongst  the  German  work- 
ers." This,  of  course,  is  the  time-honored  technique  of  oppor- 
tunists, who  always  blame  defeats  on  the  "immaturity  of  the 
masses,"  alibiing  the  misleaders. 

With  the  SPD's  hold  on  the  masses  weakened,  the  KPD 
did  little  to  expose  the  reformists  and  press  its  own  political 
advantage.  One  of  the  grossest  expressions  of  this  concilia- 
tionism  came  in  an  article  in  Die  Rote  Fahne  on  21  January 
1923,  which  appealed  to  the  SPD  for  "Burgfrieden" — civil 
peace — among  the  workers.  "Burgfrieden"  was  the  call  of 
the  Kaiser  in  1914,  demanding  that  there  be  no  class  warfare 
within  Germany  as  the  bourgeoisie  went  to  war  against  its 
imperialist  rivals!  In  Saxony,  the  KPD  gave  backhanded  sup- 
port to  the  government  of  left  SPDer  Erich  Zeigner.  When 
cops  shot  into  a  demonstration  of  workers  and  unemployed 
in  Leipzig  in  June,  killing  several,  Brandler  refused  to  do 
anything  about  this  and  instead  asked  for.. .a  commission  of 
inquiry!  Just  as  pathetically,  on  the  CI  side  Zinoviev  and 
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Police  confront  demonstrators  as  general 
strike  begins  against  Cuno  government, 
Berlin,  11  August  1923.  KPD  poster  from 
1923  calls  for  building  workers'  defense 
organizations  ("Proletarian  Hundreds"). 


Radek  demanded  that  the  KPD  withdraw  support  from 
Zeigner  unless. ..he  appointed  a  new  police  commissioner. 
All  sides  clearly  feared  a  political  collision  with  the  SPD 
"left"  leaders  who  administered  Saxony. 

From  August  to  October 

The  government  was  toppled  in  August  by  the  "Cuno 
strike,"  begun  by  Berlin  printers  who  refused  to  print  any 
more  money.  The  KPD-influenced  Betriebsrate,  the  factory 
councils,  pushed  this  into  a  virtual  general  strike,  over  the 
objections  of  the  trade-union  tops.  But  the  party  lacked  any 
offensive  policy,  never  going  beyond  the  framework  of  a  mil- 
itant strike.  The  strikers  had  demanded  Cuno's  resignation. 
When  that  happened,  the  workers  streamed  back  to  their  jobs, 
against  the  wishes  of  the  KPD.  The  KPD  called  for  a  "work- 
ers government"  but  did  not  call  for  establishing  organs  of 
dual  power  that  would  serve  as  a  bridge  to  proletarian  rule. 

The  Cuno  government  was  replaced  with  Gustav  Strese- 
mann's  "great  coalition,"  which  included  four  SPD  ministers. 
For  Mike  Jones  and  Revolutionary  History,  the  Stresemann/ 
SPD  coalition  put  an  end  to  any  revolutionary  possibilities 
which  "could"  have  existed  earlier  in  the  year.  But  by  no 
means  did  Stresemann 's  government  stabilize  the  situation  to 
the  extent  Jones  would  have  us  believe.  Stresemann  himself 
wasn't  so  confident  upon  taking  office;  hence  his  statement 
that  "we  are  the  last  bourgeois  parliamentary  government." 
There  was  still  an  expectant  mood  among  the  German  masses 
in  October  1923,  as  Victor  Serge,  who  worked  in  Berlin  as  a 
Comintern  journalist,  later  testified: 

"On  the  ihKshoXd... Los schlagenl  Losschlagen  means  strike 
the  blow  you  had  been  holding  back,  trigger  off  action.  This 
word  is  on  everyone's  lips,  on  this  side  of  the  barricade. 
On  the  other  side,  too,  I  think.  In  Thuringia,  outside  semi- 
clandestine  meetings  where  a  Communist  is  due  to  speak, 
workers — whom  he  doesn't  know — plant  themselves  in  front 
of  him.  A  railwayman  asks,  coming  straight  to  the  point: 
'When  shall  we  strike?  When?' 

"This  worker,  who  has  traveled  50  miles  by  night  to  ask  this 
question,  understands  little  about  matters  of  tactics  and  timing: 
'My  people,'  he  says,  'have  had  enough.  Be  quick  about  it!'" 
—  Victor  Serge,  "A  50  Day  Armed  Vigil"  (February 

1924),  reprinted  in  Witness  to  the  German 
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In  early  October,  the  KPD  entered  the  SPD  governments 
in  Saxony  and  Thuringia  as  coalition  partners,  supposedly 
with  the  aim  of  utilizing  its  ministerial  posts  to  get  arms. 
Naturally,  nothing  of  the  sort  happened.  General  Miiller, 
demanding  that  the  Proletarian  Hundreds  be  disbanded, 
marched  on  Saxony.  Now  himself  a  minister,  Brandler 
pegged  the  organizing  of  an  uprising  to  gaining  the  support 
of  the  Social  Democrats  at  a  conference  of  Saxon  workers 
organizations  held  in  Chemnitz  on  October  21.  Brandler  put 
forward  a  motion  for  a  general  strike,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  the  spark  for  the  insurrection.  But  when  the  SPD  dele- 
gates objected,  Brandler  simply  backed  down.  And  that  was 
the  end  of  the  German  Revolution,  except  for  some  fighting 
in  Hamburg,  where  several  hundred  Communists  seized  a 
number  of  police  stations  and  acquitted  themselves  well 
before  being  compelled  to  retreat. 

Who  ever  heard  of  Communists  organizing  a  revolution 
where  the  Social  Democrats  were  given  veto  power?  Histo- 
rian Evelyn  Anderson  noted  astutely: 

"The  Communist  position  was  manifestly  absurd.  The  two 
policies  of  accepting  responsibility  of  government,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  preparing  for  a  revolution,  on  the  other,  obviously 
excluded  each  other.  Yet  the  Communists  pursued  both  at  the 
same  time,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  complete  failure." 
— Evelyn  Anderson,  Hammer  or  Anvil:  The  Story  of 
the  German  Working-Class  Movement  (1945) 

Russia  1917  vs.  Germany  1923 

Trotsky  never  based  his  evaluation  of  the  KPD's  fatal  vac- 
illations in  1923  on  the  view  that  autumn  represented  the 
high  point  for  revolution.  Autumn  was  already  late.  In  May 
1924  Trotsky  wrote: 

"True,  in  the  month  of  October  a  sharp  break  occurred  in  the 
party's  policy.  But  it  was  already  too  late.  In  the  course  of 
1923  the  working  masses  realized  or  sensed  that  the  moment  of 
decisive  struggle  was  approaching.  However,  they  did  not  see 
the  necessary  resolution  and  self-confidence  on  the  side  of  the 
Communist  Party.  And  when  the  latter  began  its  feverish  prep- 
arations for  an  uprising,  it  immediately  lost  its  balance  and 
also  its  ties  with  the  masses." 

— Trotsky,  introduction  to  The  First  Five  Years  of  the 
Communist  International 
Within  the  Russian  Political  Bureau  it  had  been  Lenin's 
assignment  to  monitor  the  German  party;  Trotsky  had 
responsibility  for  the  French.  Lenin  suffered  a  debilitating 
stroke  in  March  1923.  Trotsky  realized  Germany  had  entered 
a  revolutionary  situation  only  in  August.  The  Russian  Polit- 
ical Bureau  met  on  the  23rd  of  that  month,  with  Brandler  in 
attendance,  to  discuss  the  perspectives  of  the  German  party. 
Zinoviev  was  vacillating  and  equivocal,  as  was  Radek.  Sta- 
lin, as  Trotsky  was  only  to  discover  some  years  later,  had 
been  urging  that  the  Germans  be  restrained,  writing  to  Zino- 
viev and  Bukharin:  "Of  course,  the  fascists  are  not  asleep, 
but  it  is  to  our  interest  that  they  attack  first....  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  Gentians  must  be  curbed  and  not  spurred  on"  (cited 
in  Maurice  Spector's  11  January  1937  introduction  to  The 
Lessons  of  October).  The  PB  appointed  a  standing  commit- 
tee to  mobilize  support  for  a  German  revolution,  and  initiated 
a  campaign  for  solidarity  that  had  an  electrifying  effect  on 
the  Red  Army  and  on  the  Soviet  populace  more  broadly. 
Scarce  grain  reserves  were  accumulated  in  the  cities  to  be 
shipped  to  Germany  at  the  critical  moment.  But  the  Political 
Bureau  continued  to  dither  about  whether  the  KPD  should 
set  course  for  an  immediate  insurrection.  Fischer  and  Mas- 
low  were  summoned  to  Moscow  and  finally  in  September  it 
was  decided  that  the  KPD  should  set  the  date  for  the  seizure 
of  power.  Brandler  was  honest  about  his  doubts  regarding  this 


course  and  his  own  abilities — he  specifically  said  that  he  was 
no  Lenin  and  asked  that  Trotsky  be  sent  to  Germany  to  lead 
the  revolution.  Evidently  Brandler  was  hoping  that  Trotsky 
could  conjure  up  Soviets  and  a  revolution  out  of  the  ground. 

German  considerations  were  increasingly  becoming  subor- 
dinate to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  factional  struggle  within  the 
Russian  party.  By  this  time,  Trotsky  was  being  sidelined  by 
the  leading  troika  of  Zinoviev,  Kamenev  and  Stalin.  But  the 
troika  could  hardly  be  seen  to  oppose  proletarian  revolution 
in  Germany,  and  went  along  with  Trotsky  in  setting  the  date. 
Zinoviev  also  went  part  way  toward  meeting  Trotsky's 
demand  that  Fischer  and  Maslow  be  kept  in  Moscow  to 
dampen  the  disruptive  potential  of  the  German  "lefts"  during 
the  insurrection  (Maslow  stayed  in  Moscow,  while  Fischer 
was  allowed  to  return).  But  the  troika  could  not  risk  giving 
Trotsky  a  chance  to  lead  the  German  Revolution;  they 
insisted  Trotsky's  presence  was  required  in  Moscow. 

Behind  Stalin,  Kamenev  and  Zinoviev  stood  the  burgeon- 
ing bureaucratic  apparatus  of  the  Russian  party  and  state.  In 
a  few  months  the  troika  would  smash  the  anti-bureaucratic 
opposition  and  seize  political  power  for  the  bureaucracy  at 
the  January  1924  party  conference.  But  in  the  summer  and 
early  fall  of  1923  the  door  was  still  open  for  Trotsky  to  fight 
for  a  Comintern  intervention  that  would  have  made  the  crit- 
ical difference  in  politically  arming  the  KPD  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  revolutionary  opportunity.  Unfortunately,  Trotsky 
lacked  the  political  understanding  and  information  as  to  the 
KPD's  actual  practice  in  Germany.  His  approach  at  the  time 
was  largely  administrative. 

What  was  required  in  1923  was  a  political  rearming  of  the 
German  Communists,  akin  to  what  Lenin  had  carried  out  in 
the  Bolshevik  Party  upon  his  return  from  Switzerland  in  April 
1917.  In  the  early  period  following  the  February  Revolution 
Stalin,  Kamenev  and  other  elements  of  the  Bolshevik  lead- 
ership returning  from  internal  exile  had  overturned  the  early 
decision  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Central  Committee  and  com- 
mitted the  party  to  a  policy  of  extending  critical  support  to 
the  bourgeois-democratic  Provisional  Government  formed 
after  the  abdication  of  the  tsar  "in  so  far  as  it  struggles  against 
reaction  or  counter-revolution."  In  his  April  Theses,  Lenin 
argued  strongly  against  this  capitulatory  line,  opposing  any 
support  to  the  Provisional  Government  or  rapprochement 
with  the  social-democratic  Mensheviks,  and  calling  for  all 
power  to  the  Soviets  and  for  arming  the  workers.  Without  this 
crucial  fight,  as  well  as  further  struggles  against  those  like 
Kamenev  and  Zinoviev  who  flinched  at  organizing  the  insur- 
rection, the  October  Revolution  would  never  have  happened. 

In  particular,  Lenin  stressed  the  need  for  crystal  clarity  on 
the  nature  of  the  state.  Even  the  most  "democratic"  bour- 
geois republic  is  an  instrument  for  maintaining  the  rule  of  a 
minority  of  exploiters  over  the  masses  of  exploited.  Socialist 
revolution  means  the  smashing  of  the  existing  state  appara- 
tus— whose  core  is  the  army,  police,  courts  and  prisons — 
and  its  replacement  with  a  new  one  based  on  organs  of  pro- 
letarian rule,  Soviets,  which  would  repress  the  capitalist 
class,  thus  constituting  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 
This  perspective  was  realized  in  the  October  Revolution, 
opposed  even  by  left-wing  Mensheviks  like  Martov. 

Following  the  October  Revolution,  the  German  left  social 
democrat  Karl  Kautsky  took  the  Bolsheviks  to  task  for  liqui- 
dating the  Constituent  Assembly  in  his  1918  polemic.  The 
Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat.  Kautsky  claimed  that  this 
bourgeois  parliamentary  body  was  a  higher  form  of  democ- 
racy than  the  Soviets.  Lenin,  who  had  been  forced  to  break 
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Karl  Kautsky, 
pre-eminent 
theoretician  of  the 
Social  Democracy 
and  later  the 
centrist  USPD. 
The  key  polemics 
against  Kautsky's 
anti-Bolshevik 
revisionism  were 
written  not  by 
the  German 
Communists  but  by 
Lenin  and  Trotsky. 
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off  work  on  Stale  and  Revolution  in  order  to  lead  the  Octo- 
ber Revolution,  used  the  leftover  material  in  his  1918  reply 
to  "the  renegade  Kautsky."  Lenin  illustrated  that  despite 
Kautsky's  "left"  pretensions  and  his  professed  enthusiasm 
for  Soviets,  Kautsky's  fundamental  affinity  lay  with  the 
Menshevik  Martov  and  his  horror  at  the  idea  of  the  Soviets  as 
the  vehicle  for  proletarian  state  power: 

"The  crux  is:  should  the  Soviets  aspire  to  become  state  organ- 
isations...or  should  the  Soviets  not  strive  for  this,  refrain  from 
taking  power  into  their  hands,  refrain  from  becoming  state 
organisations  and  remain  the  'combat  organisations'  of  one 
'class'  (as  Martov  expressed  it,  embellishing  by  this  innocent 
wish  the  fact  that  under  Menshevik  leadership  the  Soviets 
were  an  instrument  for  the  subjection  of  the  workers  to  the 
bourgeoisie)!... 

"Thus  [for  Kautsky],  the  oppressed  class,  the  vanguard  of  all 
the  working  and  exploited  people  in  modern  society,  must 
strive  toward  the  'decisive  battles  between  capital  and  labour,' 
but  must  not  touch  the  machine  by  means  of  which  capital 
suppresses  labour! — It  must  not  break  up  that  machine! — It 
must  not  make  use  of  its  all-embracing  organisation  for  sup- 
pressing the  exploitersl. . . 

"This  is  where  Kautsky's  complete  rupture  both  with  Marxism 
and  with  socialism  becomes  obvious.  Actually,  it  is  desertion  to 
the  camp  of  the  bourgeoisie,  who  are  prepared  to  concede 
everything  except  the  transformation  of  the  organisations  of 
the  class  which  they  oppress  into  state  organisations." 

— Lenin,  The  Proletarian  Revolution  and  the  Renegade 

Kautsky,  October-November  1918  {Collected  Works, 

Vol.  28) 

This  polemic  between  Lenin  and  Kautsky  over  the  Octo- 
ber Revolution  foreshadowed  what  was  about  to  happen  in 
Germany.  When  Kaiser  Wilhelm  was  forced  to  abdicate  as  a 
result  of  the  November  Revolution  of  1918,  the  working 
masses  set  up  workers  and  soldiers  councils  in  an  attempt  to 
follow  in  the  path  of  the  proletariat  of  Russia.  The  SPD  was 
desperate  to  liquidate  these  councils  and  replace  them  with 
the  National  Assembly,  a  bourgeois  parliament.  The  newly 
formed  KPD  was  for  all  power  to  the  workers  and  soldiers 
councils.  The  Independents,  the  USPD,  led  by  the  likes  of 
Kautsky  and  Rudolf  Hilferding,  claimed  to  be  for  both  the 
National  Assembly  and  the  workers  councils,  demanding 
that  the  latter  be  incorporated  into  the  Weimar  constitution. 
The  USPD  proved  of  great  utility  to  the  SPD  in  getting  the 
National  Assembly  accepted,  after  which  it  was  relatively 
easy  to  dismantle  the  councils. 

With  no  communist  organization  yet  in  existence,  the 
working  masses  radicalized  by  the  war  had  poured  into  the 
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USPD.  Although  thoroughly  reformist  in  deed,  the  USPD's 
Marxist  phraseology  made  it  even  more  dangerous  than  the 
SPD,  for  it  served  to  dupe  more  advanced  workers  who  saw 
through  the  SPD.  In  the  midst  of  the  burgeoning  revolution, 
the  Spartakusbund  of  Rosa  Luxemburg  and  Karl  Liebknecht 
finally  quit  the  USPD  and  joined  with  some  smaller  groups 
of  independent  radicals  to  form  the  KPD.  The  failure  to 
break  earlier  with  Kautsky's  centrism  shipwrecked  the  1918 
German  Revolution.  The  German  Communists  never  really 
assimilated  the  importance  of  the  Bolsheviks'  intransigent 
political  split  with  all  varieties  of  reformism  and  centrism. 

In  September  1918,  as  Kautsky's  attacks  on  the  October 
Revolution  went  unanswered  in  Germany,  Lenin  wrote  to 
the  Soviet  envoys  in  West  Europe: 

"Kautsky's  disgraceful  rubbish,  childish  babble  and  shallow- 
est opportunism  impel  me  to  ask:  why  do  we  do  nothing  to 
fight  the  theoretical  vulgarisation  of  Marxism  by  Kautsky? 
"Can  we  tolerate  that  even  such  people  as  Mehring  and  Zetkin 
keep  away  from  Kautsky  more  'morally'  (if  one  may  put  it  so) 
than  theoretically!' 

—  Lenin,  "Letter  to  Y.A.  Berzin,  V.V.  Vorovsky  and  A.  A. 
Joffe,"  20  September  1918  {Collected  Works,  Vol.  35) 
Lenin  urged  the  envoys  to  "have  a  detailed  talk  with  the  Left 
(Spartacists  and  others),  stimulating  them  to  make  a  state- 
ment of  principle,  of  theory,  in  the  press,  that  on  the  question 
of  dictatorship  Kautsky  is  producing  philistine  Bernsteinism, 
not  Marxism."  It  was  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  and  not  any  of  the 
German  leaders,  who  wrote  the  main  polemics  against  Kaut- 
sky, from  Lenin's  The  State  and  Revolution  (1917),  Renegade 
Kautsky  and  ''Left-Wing"  Communism  (1920)  to  Trotsky's 
Terrorism  and  Communism  in  1920  and  Social  Democracy 
and  the  Wars  of  Intervention  in  Russia,  1918-1921  {Between 
Red  and  White)  in  1922. 

The  German  Communist  leaders  could  not  defeat  Kautsky, 
the  pre-eminent  prewar  leader  of  German  "Marxism," 
because  they  had  never  broken  decisively  from  his  concep- 
tion of  the  "party  of  the  whole  class"  and  the  parliamentar- 
ism of  the  old  SPD.  The  prewar  Social  Democracy  had 
increasingly  accommodated  to  the  autocratic  legal  structure 
of  the  Wilhelminian  Reich.  One  expression  of  this  was  the 
SPD's  submission  to  a  law — which  remained  in  effect  until 
1918 — mandating  an  official  police  presence  at  all  publicly 
announced  meetings,  which  included  local  branch  meetings 
and  even  party  congresses.  As  documented  by  Richard 
Reichard  in  Crippled  from  Birth — German  Social  Democracy 
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1844-1870  (1969),  this  meant  that  the  cops  could  instantly 
shut  down  any  SPD  gathering  if  they  heard  something  they 
didn't  like. 

Marxist  revolutionaries  fight  for  the  right  to  carry  out 
their  activities  legally  under  capitalism.  But  to  accommodate 
a  priori  to  what  the  bourgeois  state  deems  "legal"  is  to  give 
up  the  struggle  for  proletarian  revolution.  Even  in  the  most 
"democratic"  capitalist  countries,  it  required  an  illegal  party 
organization  and  press  for  Marxists  to  be  able  to  tell  the 
truth  about  their  own  imperialist  governments  during  World 
War  I.  Yet  for  the  Brandler  leadership  of  the  KPD,  the  Len- 
inist conception  of  the  vanguard  party  and  the  whole  experi- 
ence of  the  Bolsheviks,  including  the  necessity  to  set  up  a 
parallel  illegal  organization,  were  not  appropriate  for  "civi- 
lized" countries  like  Germany.  The  KPD  leadership  oscil- 
lated between  the  opportunism  and  parliamentarism  of 
Brandler  and  the  idiot  ultimatism  of  Fischer  and  Maslow, 
unable  to  organize  the  fight  for  power  and  decisively  break 
the  hold  of  the  SPD  on  the  working  class. 

In  1923,  the  KPD  blurred  the  lines  which  Lenin  had  clearly 
demarcated  between  a  bourgeois  state  and  a  workers  state. 
Absent  was  any  call  for  the  building  of  Soviets,  or  workers 
councils,  that  would  be  the  organs  of  workers  rule.  Instead, 
KPD  propaganda  emphasized  the  building  of  a  "workers  gov- 
ernment," which  a  resolution  at  the  KPD's  Eighth  Congress 
in  late  January  and  early  February  1 923  made  clear  was  "nei- 
ther the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  nor  a  peaceful  parlia- 
mentary advance  toward  one,"  but  an  "attempt  by  the  work- 
ing class,  within  the  framework  of  and  initially  employing 
the  instruments  of  bourgeois  democracy,  to  pursue  proletar- 
ian politics,  based  on  organs  of  the  proletariat  and  mass 
movements  of  the  workers"  {Dokumente  und  Materialien). 
In  May,  a  resolution  was  cooked  up  in  a  meeting  with  the 
ECCI,  supported  by  Fischer's  "lefts,"  which  was  in  principle 
no  different,  projecting  that  "the  workers  government  can 
issue  out  of  the  existing  democratic  institutions." 

This  was  the  heart  of  the  problem:  the  KPD  leadership— 
both  wings — expected  political  power  to  devolve  to  them 
through  the  mechanism  of  the  bourgeois  state.  What  was 
absent  was  any  concept  of  seizing  power  and  the  need  for 
organs  of  proletarian  rule  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  that  power. 
Soviets  or  some  equivalent  body  would  have  to  replace  the 


existing  state  power  in  a  process  which  would  inevitably 
entail  a  military  conflict. 

When  the  Communists  accepted  ministerial  portfolios  in 
Saxony  and  Thuringia  in  October,  this  only  reinforced  exist- 
ing parliamentarist  prejudices.  If  this  was  indeed  already  a 
workers  government,  then  presumably  extraparliamentary 
revolutionary  struggle,  the  formation  of  workers  councils 
and  armed  workers  militias,  would  be  totally  superfluous. 
The  vast  majority  of  workers  had  no  clue  that  an  armed 
uprising  was  in  the  offing.  To  be  sure,  no  leadership  in  its 
right  mind  would  telegraph  in  advance  the  date  of  an  insur- 
rection. But  in  Russia  in  1917  the  proletariat  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  Bolshevik  program  was  to  take  power  based  on 
the  Soviets. 

In  The  Lessons  of  October,  Trotsky  defended  the  advice 
of  the  CI  in  1923  not  to  call  for  Soviets,  but  to  rely  instead  on 
the  factory  councils.  Trotsky  argued  that  the  factory  coun- 
cils "had  already  become  in  action  the  rallying  centres  of  the 
revolutionary  masses"  and  that  Soviets  formed  at  that  stage  in 
the  struggle  would  be  organizationally  redundant.  Moreover, 
as  Trotsky  explained  in  revisiting  this  question  in  his  1931 
article  "Workers  Control  of  Production,"  after  1917-18  the 
word  "soviet"  had  become  "a  synonym  for  the  dictatorship  of 
the  Bolsheviks,  and  hence  a  bugbear  on  the  lips  of  Social 
Democracy....  In  the  eyes  of  the  bourgeois  state,  especially 
its  fascist  guard,  the  Communists'  setting  to  work  creating 
Soviets  will  be  equivalent  to  a  direct  declaration  of  civil 
war  by  the  proletariat"  {The  Struggle  Against  Fascism  in 
Germany  [1971]). 

The  Betriebsrate  (factory  councils)  were  established  by 
the  SPD  government  under  a  February  1920  law  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  workers  and  soldiers  councils  that  had  been  dis- 
mantled. The  SPD  wanted  to  keep  the  factory  councils — 
which  were  to  be  elected  in  all  enterprises  with  more  than  50 
employees — under  the  thumb  of  the  union  bureaucracy,  so 
they  were  charged  with  enforcing  the  provisions  of  contracts 
negotiated  by  the  unions.  The  month  before  the  legislafion 
was  passed,  tens  of  thousands  demonstrated  against  it;  the 
protest  was  fired  on  by  the  Berlin  police,  who  killed  42. 

However,  in  the  years  that  followed  the  Betriebsrate 
increasingly  became  the  locus  of  militant  struggle.  So-called 
"wildcat"  (or  unauthorized)  conferences  of  factory  councils 
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took  place  on  a  regional  and  even  national  level.  These  were 
dominated  by  the  KPD,  and  generally  boycotted  by  the  SPD. 
Our  own  research  on  the  extent  to  which  the  working  masses 
embraced  the  factory  councils  is  somewhat  inconclusive, 
although  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  they  were 
becoming  much  more  of  a  factor  in  1923.  Trotsky's  argu- 
ment for  the  factory  councils  as  instruments  for  a  proletarian 
insurrection  was  a  realistic  revolutionary  perspective  in 
1923.  They  were  becoming  potentially  far  more  representa- 
tive than  simply  factory-based  organizations:  factory  coun- 
cils were  linking  up  with  each  other  and  also  working  with 
the  Proletarian  Hundreds  and  the  control  commissions  that 
regulated  distribution  and  prices  of  food,  which  were  partic- 
ularly widespread  in  the  Ruhr. 

The  problem  is  that  the  KPD  did  not  seek  to  invest  these 
embryonic  forms  of  proletarian  dual  power  with  revolution- 
ary content.  Even  after  the  Comintern  had  prodded  the  KPD 
leadership  into  agreeing  to  organize  an  armed  uprising,  there 
is  no  evidence  whatsoever  that  the  factory  councils  were 
anything  beyond  militant  strike  committees.  That  could  have 
been  a  starting  point — indeed,  the  Russian  Soviets  originally 
emerged  from  strike  committees  in  1905 — but  the  KPD 
never  sought  to  imbue  the  proletariat  with  the  consciousness 
that  it  needed  to  create  organs  of  workers  rule.  There  was 
nothing  along  the  lines  of  "All  power  to  the  Betriebsrdte." 
Nor  were  the  Proletarian  Hundreds  conceived  of  by  the  KPD 
leadership  as  instruments  to  overthrow  and  supplant  the 
bourgeois  state,  but  more  as  adjuncts  to  that  state.  In  Gel- 
senkirchen,  a  city  in  the  Ruhr  effectively  controlled  by  the 
KPD,  the  Communists  asked  the  local  government  to  assign 
a  police  officer  to  instruct  the  workers  militias!  In  Saxony, 
the  KPD  proposed  that  the  SPD  government  integrate  the 
workers  militia  into  the  police  force.  Likewise,  the  KPD 
strategy  toward  the  control  commissions  was  to  try  to  get 
them  "legalized"  by  local  governments. 

The  Military  Question 

As  the  saying  goes:  victory  has  many  fathers,  defeat  is  ever 
an  orphan.  In  The  Lessons  of  October,  Trotsky  observed  that 
had  Lenin  not  been  present  to  drive  the  Russian  Revolution 
forward  to  victory,  "The  official  historians  would,  of  course, 
have  explained  that  an  insurrection  in  October  1917  would 
have  been  sheer  madness;  and  they  would  have  furnished  the 
reader  with  awe-inspiring  statistical  charts  of  the  Junkers 
and  Cossacks  and  shock  troops  and  artillery,  deployed  fan- 
wise,  and  army  corps  arriving  from  the  front." 

Any  number  of  writers,  some  of  a  leftist  persuasion,  claim 
to  prove  that  revolution  was  impossible  in  Germany  in  1923. 
The  historian  Helmut  Gruber,  arguing  that  "the  proletarian 
hundreds  were  not  intended  as  a  match  for  the  army  or 
police  but  as  a  counterweight  against  rightist  paramilitary 
units,"  concludes  that  a  "force  of  250,000  well-trained  and 
heavily  armed  men  was  a  match  for  an  uprising  even  with  a 
broad  popular  base.  In  this  case,  as  in  others,  the  Russians 
obscured  the  danger  by  discovering  homologues  to  their 
October  Revolution"  (Gruber,  International  Communism  in 
the  Era  of  Lenin  [1967]). 

Thus,  as  this  tale  goes,  the  German  workers  were  hope- 
lessly outgunned  and  outmanned;  the  sober-minded  KPD 
leader  Brandler  understood  this,  but  allowed  himself  to  be 
bullied  by  the  Russians,  whose  mistake  was  to  believe  that 
the  experience  of  the  October  Revolution  was  relevant.  And 
if  revolution  was  impossible,  then  logic  dictated  that  the 
only  alternative  was  change  through  parliamentary  reform. 


to  which  the  mass  of  the  German  proletariat  was  ostensibly 
reconciled. 

Yet  the  German  proletariat  was  mobilized  by  the  thou- 
sands with  arms  in  hand  in  1923,  ready  to  take  power.  The 
workers  had  access  to  tens  of  thousands  of  small  arms  they 
had  buried  in  the  fields  after  the  war,  while  their  militias 
were  composed  of  front-line  World  War  I  veterans  who  were 
quite  experienced  fighters.  But  the  idea  that  an  insurrection 
required  disciplined  units  of  men  armed  not  only  with  rifles 
but  with  machine  guns  and  heavy  weapons  proved  totally 
beyond  the  ken  of  the  KPD  leadership. 

The  Reichswehr  was  an  all-volunteer  and  highly  motivated 
force,  with  many  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  Freikorps — 
later  euphemistically  renamed  "defense  associations" — 
fascistic  paramilitary  units  financed  by  big  industrialists  and 
experienced  in  counterrevolutionary  butchery.  The  army 
carefully  screened  out  communists,  socialists  and  Jews  and 
preferred  to  recruit  from  rural  areas.  The  army  could  not  be 
easily  split,  but  its  small  size — limited  to  100,000  men  under 
the  terms  of  the  Versailles  Treaty — made  it  little  more  than  a 
good-sized  police  force.  It  would  not  be  adequate  to  put  down 
a  determined  national  proletarian  insurrection. 

By  1923  much  of  the  Freikorps  had  been  integrated  into 
the  regular  army.  There  were  also  the  "Black  Reichswehr" — 
illegally  recruited  adjuncts  to  the  army,  generally  of  dubious 
fighting  ability — and  the  fascist  bands.  As  Trotsky  noted,  the 
forces  of  the  fascists  were  monstrously  exaggerated  and  to  a 
considerable  degree  existed  only  on  paper,  as  was  demon- 
strated by  the  ease  with  which  Hitler's  "Beer  Hall  Putsch"  in 
Bavaria  was  dispersed  in  November.  Stalin  and  Radek  had 
overstated  the  strength  of  the  fascists  as  an  excuse  to  avoid 
organizing  an  insurrection.  This  is  not  to  say  the  fascists 
were  negligible,  but  neither  was  this  1931,  when  Hitler  had  a 
hundred  thousand  stormtroopers. 

Insurrectionary  Turmoil  in  the  Weimar  Republic 

The  Weimar  Republic  had  brought  not  some  mythical 
stable  parliamentary  democracy,  but  five  years  of  insurrec- 
tionary and  semi-insurrectionary  movements,  with  sizable 
clashes  between  armed  workers  and  the  state.  In  January 
1919  and  again  that  spring,  there  were  massive  confronta- 
tions between  insurgent  workers  and  the  SPD  government, 
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which  acted  on  behalf  of  the  bourgeoisie  to  crush  the  threat 
of  revolution.  The  USPD  played  a  critical  role  in  the  first 
month  following  the  abdication  of  the  Kaiser,  joining  the 
government  and  thereby  helping  to  lull  the  proletariat  while 
the  counterrevolutionaries  regrouped  their  forces.  The  work- 
ers fought  bravely  in  these  early  insurgencies,  but  lacked  an 
authoritative  revolutionary  party  to  coordinate  struggle  on  a 
national  level.  The  government  was  able  to  isolate  these 
struggles  on  a  local  level  and  pick  them  off  one  by  one. 

Reichswehr  and  Freikorps  troops  occupied  Berlin  in  Jan- 
uary 1919  and  again  in  February.  A  punitive  expedition  was 
dispatched  to  depose  the  workers  and  soldiers  council  in 
Bremen,  where  a  workers  republic  had  been  declared.  Then 
came  the  turn  of  central  Germany,  where  government  troops 
occupied  one  town  after  another,  in  many  cases  after  heavy 
fighting.  Many  thousands  were  killed  during  street  battles. 
When  a  five-day  strike  broke  out  in  Berlin  on  March  3,  SPD 
defense  minister  Noske  issued  shoot-to-kill  orders  to  the 
army,  which  was  equipped  with  aircraft  and  artillery.  Some 
1,200  people  were  killed.  Troops  were  also  sent  to  Halle  that 
spring  to  break  a  general  strike.  In  the  Ruhr  there  were  mil- 
itant strikes  in  the  mines,  at  their  peak  embracing  three- 
quarters  of  the  workforce,  which  raised  not  only  economic 
demands  but  called  for  acceptance  of  the  workers  councils, 
the  arming  of  workers  against  the  Freikorps,  and  recognition 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  last  major  battle  in  1919  was  the 
suppression  of  the  Bavarian  commune,  where  a  thousand 
were  killed  in  the  fighting  and  well  over  a  hundred  revolu- 
tionaries were  murdered. 

The  new  Communist  Party  had  little  sense  of  how  to  oper- 
ate in  a  volatile  situation  where  there  were  rapid  surges  of  rev- 
olutionary and  counterrevolutionary  forces.  Where  the 
Bolsheviks  took  the  necessary  step  of  sending  Lenin  into  hid- 
ing during  the  reacfionary  July  Days  in  Russia  in  1917,  when 
the  SPD  government  unleashed  the  Freikorps  in  1918-19,  the 
KPD  did  not  take  sufficient  precautions  to  protect  its  leader- 
ship. Within  the  first  few  months  of  the  founding  of  the  KPD, 


Rosa  Luxemburg,  Karl  Liebknecht  and  Leo  Jogiches  were  all 
murdered.  In  June,  Eugen  Levine  was  shot  by  a  firing  squad 
for  leading  the  defense  of  the  Bavarian  Soviet  Republic. 

On  13  March  1920,  a  general  named  Von  Liittwitz  marched 
Freikorps  troops  into  Berlin  and  sought  to  install  a  right-wing 
military  government  under  the  Prussian  civil  servant  Kapp. 
The  army  officers  behind  the  Kapp  Putsch  blamed  the  Social 
Democrats  for  the  national  humiliations  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty  and  particularly  its  provision  limiting  the  size  of  the 
army.  The  SPD  government  fled  Berlin  and  appealed  to  the 
Reichswehr  command  for  intervention.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
army  did  nothing  to  oppose  the  Kapp  Putsch.  Finally,  the 
conservative  SPD  head  of  the  trade  unions,  Karl  Legien, 
called  for  a  general  strike. 

The  powerful  actions  of  the  proletariat  completely 
smashed  the  attempted  putsch.  After  two  days,  the  Kapp 
government  was  powerless,  and  after  two  more  days  it  was 
gone.  Legien  tried  to  call  the  strike  off,  but  the  more  com- 
bative sections  of  the  proletariat  were  not  to  be  restrained. 
Workers  dug  up  the  weapons  they  had  hidden  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  1919  uprisings.  Workers  militias  sprang  up, 
often  under  the  leadership  of  the  USPD  lefts  or  the  KPD, 
and  a  50,000-strong  "Red  Army"  was  formed  in  the  Ruhr. 
Highly  decentralized  and  improvised,  it  was  nevertheless 
capable  of  dispersing  Freikorps  brigades  and  even  Reichs- 
wehr units.  This  highlighted  the  potential  of  an  armed  prole- 
tariat to  equip  themselves  with  weapons  and  overcome  the 
army.  As  one  writer  described  it: 

"Meanwhile  Reichswehr  units  in  the  area  (largely  unre- 
constructed Free  Corps)  demonstratively  welcomed  the  new 
regime;  and  General  von  Watter,  regional  commander  in 
Munster,  misjudging  the  situation,  set  some  of  his  units  in 
motion  toward  areas  where  an  insurrectionary  spirit  was  sus- 
pected. The  armed  workers  responded  aggressively.  At  the  town 
of  Wetter  on  March  15  a  Free  Corps  detachment  was  sur- 
rounded (largely  by  workers  from  Hagen)  and,  after  several 
hours  of  battle,  forced  to  surrender.  The  same  night,  insurgent 
forces  surrounded  another  detachment  of  the  same  Free  Corps 
in  another  town,  receiving  its  surrender  the  next  morning. 
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Through  such  victories,  and  by  disarming  the  citizens'  guards 
of  the  smaller  towns,  the  workers'  forces  soon  acquired  a 
proper  arsenal  of  small  arms.  The  example  was  followed  else- 
where. On  March  16  a  larger  Free  Corps  unit  was  badly  mauled 
by  a  workers'  army  while  trying  to  march  out  of  the  district; 
two  days  later,  the  Westphalian  part  of  the  Ruhr  was  entirely 
free  of  Reichswehr  troops,  all  having  been  disarmed  by  the 
workers  or  withdrawn  from  the  area.  There  remained  troops  in 
the  Rhenish  part  of  the  Ruhr  and  a  large  body  of  security  police 
in  Essen;  but  when  the  latter  city  fell  on  March  20,  after  a  three- 
day  battle,  no  regular  armed  forces  were  left  in  the  district." 
—  David  Morgan,  The  Socialist  Left  and  the  German 
Revolution  (1975) 
The  upshot  of  the  workers'  suppression  of  the  Kapp  Putsch 
was  the  Bielefeld  Accords  signed  on  24  March  1920  by  bour- 
geois politicians,  the  unions,  the  two  social-democratic  par- 
ties, and  two  representatives  from  the  KPD.  These  accords 
included  a  call  on  the  state  to  disarm  and  liquidate  the  coun- 
terrevolutionary bands  and  to  purge  civil  servants  "disloyal" 
to  the  republic.  The  Red  Army  was  to  give  up  its  weapons, 
except  for  some  workers  who  would  supposedly  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  local  police.  In  exchange,  the  Reichswehr  was 
supposed  to  stay  out  of  the  Ruhr.  But  when  the  workers  sur- 
rendered their  arms,  government  forces  marched  into  the 
Ruhr,  together  with  the  Freikorps  units — which  had  been  dis- 
solved...into  the  army!  A  virtual  White  Terror  ensued; 
throughout  Rhineland-Westphalia,  working-class  neighbor- 
hoods were  pillaged  and  burned  out  and  entire  families  were 
shot.  It  was  a  bloody  lesson  in  what  comes  from  trusting  the 
"neutrality"  and  "evenhandedness"  of  the  bourgeois  state. 

Although  the  KPD  later  claimed  that  its  two  representa- 
tives had  no  mandate  to  vote  for  the  Bielefeld  Accords,  KPD 
propaganda  during  the  early  1920s  was  saturated  with  simi- 
lar appeals  to  the  bourgeois  state  to  outlaw  fascist  and  mon- 
archist groups,  purge  the  civil  service  of  reactionaries,  con- 
stitute a  police  force  out  of  "trade-union-organized  workers," 
etc.  This  was  a  touching  display  of  confidence  in  the  bour- 
geois state.  The  Law  for  the  Protection  of  the  Republic — 
passed  in  1922  after  a  far-right  hit  squad  assassinated  Foreign 
Minister  Walther  Rathenau,  a  prominent  Jewish  politician — 
was  used  overwhelmingly  against  the  left.  The  false  concep- 
tion that  the  state  could  somehow  be  rendered  "neutral"  by 
passing  "progressive"  laws  undermined  the  necessary  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  working  class  that  it  must  take  its 


defense  into  its  own  hands  and  that  the  state  would  have  to 
be  overthrown  by  the  armed  proletariat  itself. 

The  March  Action  and  the 
"Theory  of  the  Offensive" 

By  the  time  the  March  Action  erupted  in  1921,  the  KPD 
had  become  a  mass  party.  In  October  1920,  the  USPD  had 
split  at  its  Halle  Congress  over  acceptance  of  the  Com- 
intern's famous  21  Conditions,  which  were  designed  to  draw 
a  sharp  line  against  the  centrists  and  specifically  called  for 
the  exclusion  of  Kautsky  and  Hilferding.  Speaking  against 
affiliation  were  Hilferding  and  Martov;  answering  Hilferd- 
ing was  Zinoviev,  whose  impassioned  four-hour  speech  won 
the  day.  Brandler,  notably,  opposed  the  USPD  split.  The  left 
wing  of  the  USPD,  about  two-thirds  of  the  active  member- 
ship, fused  with  the  KPD  to  form  the  United  Communist 
Party  (VKPD),  though  the  party  reverted  to  the  name  KPD 
after  several  months. 

In  March  1921,  strikes,  stop- work  meetings  and  plant 
occupations  rolled  across  the  Mansfeld  coal  fields  in  central 
Germany  in  response  to  police  provocations  in  the  mines, 
and  the  miners  flocked  to  the  banners  of  the  VKPD.  On 
March  16  the  Social  Democrats  Horsing,  governor  of  Sax- 
ony, and  Severing,  Prussian  minister  of  the  interior,  sent 
troops  and  police  to  suppress  the  workers.  What  was  in  order 
were  defensive  tactics,  which  if  successful  might  permit  the 
proletariat  to  then  go  onto  the  offensive.  But  the  VKPD  lead- 
ership replied  to  the  government's  provocation  with  a  call 
for  armed  resistance.  In  some  areas,  the  workers  heeded  the 
call  and  fought  heroically,  but  even  then  the  fighting  was 
sporadic  and  by  no  means  generalized.  Elsewhere,  the  call 
went  unanswered.  A  call  for  a  general  strike  a  week  later 
was  similarly  unsuccessful,  leading  to  physical  fights  in 
many  places  between  a  Communist  minority  and  workers 
under  the  influence  of  the  Social  Democrats. 

The  VKPD  eventually  called  off  the  action.  Casualties 
were  heavy  and  thousands  were  arrested.  In  Stillborn  Revo- 
lution, Angress  estimates  that  the  VKPD  probably  lost  half 
its  membership,  and  according  to  official  party  figures  it 
never  fully  recouped  these  losses,  even  with  rapid  recruit- 
ment in  1923.  Most  importantly,  its  trade-union  base  was 
significantly  weakened. 
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Skyrocketing  inflation  was  brutal  attack  on  living  standards  of  workers  and  petty  bourgeoisie.  Housewives  wait 
in  line  to  buy  food  (left);  sign  outside  store  says,  "22,000  Mark  rent  is  not  affordable.  Total  liquidation!  We 
accept  any  offer  whatsoever." 
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Some  leaders  of  International  Red  Aid,  Comintern's 
international  defense  organization,  at  CI  Fourth  Con- 
gress in  1922:  (from  left)  Julian  Marchlewski,  Felix 
Kon,  Clara  Zetkin. 

At  the  time  of  the  March  Action  the  KPD  was  headed  by 
Ernst  Meyer,  who  had  replaced  Paul  Levi  in  February.  Levi, 
a  brilliant  but  opportunist  dilettante,  had  resigned  as  VKPD 
chairman  after  the  Zentrale  refused  to  endorse  his  actions  at 
a  January  conference  of  the  Italian  Socialist  Party.  While 
adhering  to  the  Comintern,  the  Italian  leadership  under  Ser- 
rati  had  refused  to  accept  the  twenty-first  condition  of  mem- 
bership— the  need  for  a  break  with  the  reformists.  Levi  had 
stood  with  Serrati.  Now,  in  his  pamphlet  Our  Road:  Against 
Putschism  (3  April  1921),  Levi  slanderously  asserted  that 
the  March  Action  was  a  "putsch."  In  fact,  the  workers  in 
Mansfeld  had  responded  en  masse  to  a  clear  provocation  by 
the  SPD  cop  Horsing.  While  many  of  Levi's  other  criticisms 
of  the  March  Action  were  correct,  he  went  public  with  his 
attacks  on  the  VKPD  leaders — going  so  far  as  to  compare 
them  with  Hitler's  crony  General  Ludendorff — at  a  time 
when  the  party  was  under  fire  from  the  class  enemy.  Show- 
ing no  sense  of  solidarity  with  the  party,  as  Lenin  noted, 
Levi  "tore  the  party  to  pieces"  (Clara  Zetkin,  Reminiscences 
of  Lenin  [1934]).  For  this  cowardly  and  spiteful  act  of  indis- 
cipline, Levi  was  rightly  expelled  from  the  party.  For  a 
period  he  had  his  own  organization,  but  it  was  only  a  brief 
way  station  en  route  to  returning  to  the  SPD  via  the  USPD. 

Just  prior  to  the  March  Action,  the  Comintern  had  sent 
Hungarian  Communist  Bela  Kun  to  Germany.  Only  two  years 
earlier,  Kun's  disastrous  liquidation  of  the  Hungarian  Com- 
munists into  a  common  party  with  the  social  democrats  had 
helped  doom  the  Hungarian  Soviet  Republic.  Now  Kun  was 
a  prominent  advocate  of  the  "theory  of  the  offensive,"  insist- 
ing that  a  Communist  party  must  be  always  on  the  offensive 
against  the  bourgeoisie.  This  so-called  theory  was  upheld  by 
the  VKPD  leadership  of  Meyer,  Brandler  and  Thalheimer  and 
by  the  "lefts"  like  Fischer  and  Maslow. 

The  Russian  Politburo  was  split  down  the  middle  in  the 
discussion  on  the  March  Action.  This  occasion  marked  a 
growing  political  rapprochement  between  Lenin  and  Trotsky 
following  the  deep  rift  that  had  developed  between  them 
over  the  trade-union  dispute  at  the  1921  Tenth  Party  Con- 
gress. They  won  over  Kamenev,  thereby  gaining  the  majority 
on  the  Politburo.  Zinoviev  and  Bukharin  (then  a  candidate 
member  of  the  PB)  supported  the  March  Action,  as  did  Karl 
Radek,  the  CI  representative  to  Germany.  For  a  period  of 
time,  the  two  sides  met  in  separate  caucuses,  indicating  a 
pre-factional  situation. 


Eventually  the  Russian  delegation  to  the  1921  Third  Com- 
intern Congress  reached  agreement  on  a  compromise  motion. 
At  the  Congress  Lenin  and  Trotsky  defeated  attempts  by  the 
German  lefts  and  others  to  water  down  the  motion  by  amend- 
ments aimed  at  gutting  the  resolution  of  any  criticism  of  the 
March  Action.  The  central  slogan  of  the  Third  Congress  was 
"To  power  through  a  previous  conquest  of  the  masses!"  It 
marked  a  recognition  that  the  political  and  organizational 
resources  of  the  Communist  parties  were  not  yet  sufficient  for 
an  immediate  conquest  of  power.  Lenin  devoted  much  time 
and  attention  to  the  Organizational  Resolution,  which  sought 
to  distill  the  essence  of  how  the  Bolshevik  Party  functioned 
and  to  convey  it  to  the  young  parties  of  the  CI.  Lenin  was 
particularly  concerned  that  these  points  be  grasped  by  the 
German  party,  insisting  that  the  report  be  written  in  German 
and  that  a  German  comrade  be  assigned  to  make  the  presen- 
tation at  the  Congress. 

An  interesting  account  of  this  period,  which  exposes  the 
absurdity  of  the  claims  made  later  that  to  obtain  arms  the 
KPD  had  to  enter  the  Saxon  government,  is  contained  in 
From  White  Cross  to  Red  Flag,  the  Autobiography  of  Max 
Hoelz:  Waiter,  Soldier,  Revolutionary  Leader  {1930).  A  self- 
taught  worker,  Hoelz  organized  a  Red  Army  in  the  Vogtland 
area  bordering  Czechoslovakia  during  the  Kapp  Putsch  and 
established  an  army  of  2,500  partisans  in  central  Germany 
during  the  March  Action.  Albeit  on  a  small  scale,  Hoelz  and 
his  militia  boldly  armed  themselves  by  disarming  cops  and 
soldiers  and  requisitioning  munitions  from  local  factories. 
Hoelz  was  an  impulsive,  primitive  communist  who  generally 
did  not  wait  for  instructions  before  acting,  but  a  smart  lead- 
ership would  have  sought  to  utilize  him  for  his  obvious  tal- 
ents as  a  military  leader. 

After  the  March  Action,  Hoelz  was  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment,  serving  seven  years  before  being  released 
under  the  terms  of  an  amnesty  act.  Campaigning  for  his  free- 
dom, the  Comintern  saluted  Hoelz  in  a  25  June  1921  resolu- 
tion as  a  "brave  fighter  in  revolt  against  the  capitalist 
system,"  while  noting:  "Max  Hoelz  did  not  act  wisely.  White 
terror  can  only  be  broken  by  the  mass  proletarian  uprising, 
which  alone  guarantees  the  victory  of  the  class.  But  his 
action  sprang  from  his  dedication  to  the  proletarian  cause 
and  his  hatred  of  the  bourgeoisie." 

At  his  trial,  Hoelz  turned  the  tables  on  his  accusers,  saying 
that  the  real  defendant  was  bourgeois  society.  Hoelz  had 
become  a  pacifist  after  four  years  in  the  army  during  the 
war,  but  his  experiences  quickly  convinced  him  that  you 
couldn't  change  anything  through  words  or  empty  appeals  to 
the  bourgeoisie  for  justice.  He  had  of  course  resorted  to 
force,  he  said,  but  that  was  nothing  compared  to  the  wanton 
and  gratuitous  orgy  of  violence  carried  out  by  the  perpetra- 
tors of  the  White  Terror.  The  cruelties  exacted  by  the  bour- 
geoisie would  harden  the  workers  and  make  them  less  soft- 
headed. Hoelz  scoffed  at  the  prosecutor's  claim  that  change 
could  come  through  elections,  asserting:  "What  happened  in 
1918  in  Germany  was  no  revolution!  I  recognize  only  two 
revolutions:  the  French  and  the  Russian"  (Holz'  Anklagerede 
gegen  die  biirgerliche  Gesellschaft  [Hoelz's  Prosecution 
Speech  against  Bourgeois  Society]  [1921]). 

Brandler  was  tried  a  couple  of  weeks  before  Hoelz.  The 
contrast  was  striking:  with  reprehensible  cowardice  and  lack 
of  solidarity,  Brandler  denied  having  anything  to  do  with 
calls  for  an  armed  uprising  and  sought  to  save  his  own  skin 
by  pinning  the  blame  for  violence  on  Hoelz  and  members  of 
the  ultraleft  Communist  Workers  Party  (KAPD).  Brandler 
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assured  the  prosecutor  that  workers  rule  was  compatible 
with  the  bourgeois  constitution:  "I  say:  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  is  possible  even  under  the  German  constitu- 
tion!" He  added,  "Since  1918  the  possibility  of  determining 
the  fate  of  Germany  through  armed  uprisings  has  increas- 
ingly diminished."  Dissociating  himself  completely  from 
other  targets  of  state  repression,  Brandler  told  the  court:  "In 
the  KAPD,  many  think  that  this  prolonged  method  of  seizing 
power  can  be  achieved  through  sabotage  and  individual  ter- 
ror. We  expelled  them  from  the  party  in  1919"  {Der  Hochver- 
ratsprozess  gegen  Heinrich  Brandler  vor  dem  ausserordent- 
lichen  Gericht  am  6.  Juni  1921  in  Berlin  [The  High  Treason 
Trial  of  Heinrich  Brandler  before  the  Special  Court  on  6 
June  1921  in  Berlin]  [1921]). 

This  is  illuminating  as  to  the  mindset  of  the  KPD  leader- 
ship after  the  March  Action.  Having  burned  their  fingers, 
yesterday's  enthusiasts  for  the  "permanent  offensive"  like 
Brandler,  Thalheimer  and  Meyer  now  genuflected  before 
bourgeois  legalism  and  respectability.  At  an  August  1923 
meeting  of  the  Russian  Politburo,  Trotsky  said  trenchantly 
of  the  German  leadership:  "What  they  have  over  there  is  the 
mindset  of  a  whipped  dog  after  the  experience  of  the  failure 
of  its  March  [Action]"  (Recording  of  discussion  "On  the 
International  Situation"  at  the  21  August  1923  session  of  the 
Politburo  of  the  CC  of  the  RKP(b),  Istochnik,  May  1995 
[our  translation]). 

In  1919  and  1920  there  was  no  mass  communist  party  that 
could  take  advantage  of  the  revolutionary  opportunities.  In 
1921  the  Communists  mistook  a  very  powerful,  but  section- 
ally  limited,  outburst  of  class  struggle  for  an  insurrectionary 
situation.  But  the  generalized  radicalization  precipitated  by 
the  Ruhr  occupation  and  a  mass  Communist  Party  presented 
a  pre-eminent  opportunity  to  struggle  for  power.  As  Ander- 
son noted: 

"In  1923  a  situation  had  developed  in  Germany  in  which  'any- 
thing was  possible.'  In  1923  the  people — and  by  no  means  only 
the  industrial  working  class — had  become  insurrectionist  and 
the  time  had  really  come  for  that  'offensive  strategy'  which  two 
years  previously  had  failed  so  miserably.  The  situation  had 
changed  decidedly. 


"But  the  Communist  Party,  too,  had  changed.  Unluckily  its 
change  had  worked  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction.  For  fear 
of  repeating  the  'ultra-left'  mistakes  of  1921,  the  Commu- 
nists had  reversed  their  policy  so  thoroughly  that  they  were 
quite  incapable  of  taking  action  when  the  time  for  action  came 
at  last." 

— Hammer  or  Anvil 

The  Origins  of  the  "Workers 
Government"  Slogan 

The  KPD's  blurring  of  the  line  between  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat  and  a  parliamentary  coalition  of  workers 
parties  stretched  back  at  least  to  the  time  of  the  Kapp 
Putsch,  described  by  Lenin  as  "the  German  equivalent  of  the 
Kornilov  revolt,"  the  attempted  military  overthrow  of 
Kerensky's  Provisional  Government  in  Russia  in  August 
1917.  The  Bolsheviks  made  a  military  bloc  with  Kerensky's 
forces,  but  opposed  any  political  support  to  the  government. 
Following  Kornilov's  repulse,  Lenin,  as  he  had  before  the 
July  Days,  challenged  the  parties  of  petty-bourgeois  democ- 
racy, the  Mensheviks  and  Social  Revolutionaries,  to  break 
from  their  liberal  bloc  partners  and  take  power  on  the  basis 
of  their  majority  in  the  Soviets.  Lenin  explained: 

"The  compromise  would  amount  to  the  following:  the  Bolshe- 
viks, without  making  any  claim  to  participate  in  the  govern- 
ment (which  is  impossible  for  the  internationalists  unless  a 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and  the  poor  peasants  has  been 
realised),  would  refrain  from  demanding  the  immediate  trans- 
fer of  power  to  the  proletariat  and  the  poor  peasants  and  from 
employing  revolutionary  methods  of  fighting  for  this  demand." 
— Lenin,  "On  Compromises,"  September  1917 
{Collected  Works,  Vol.  25) 

Lenin's  point  was  this:  since  the  Bolsheviks  were  then  a 
minority  of  the  proletariat,  they  would  forswear  revolution- 
ary violence  to  overthrow  a  government  formed  solely  of  the 
reformist  parties.  But  Lenin  did  not  imply  that  such  a  gov- 
ernment was  a  workers  government,  nor  did  he  offer  to  give 
it  political  support,  much  less  join  it. 

The  Bolshevik  tactic  of  a  military  bloc  but  no  political 
support  was  also  indicated  in  response  to  the  Kapp  Putsch. 
However,  the  KPD  initially  refused  to  join  the  general  strike 
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Max  Hoelz,  audacious  organizer  of 
numerous  small-scale  proletarian 
military  actions  during  1919-21. 
Armed  workers  move  into  battle  in 
the  Ruhr  after  Kapp  Putsch, 
Dortmund,  April  1920  (right). 
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Militarverlag  der  DDR 


Reichswehr  sent  into  Freiberg  in  Saxony  to  put  down  proletarian  unrest,  1923  (left).  Workers'  barricades  in  Ham- 
burg during  1923  uprising. 


against  the  putsch  and  when  it  reversed  its  sectarian  line  a 
day  later,  it  flipped  to  an  opportunist  posture  toward  the 
reformists.  Thus,  when  Legien  proposed  a  government  based 
on  the  ADGB  trade-union  federation,  the  SPD  and  USPD 
after  the  putsch  collapsed,  the  KPD  announced  that  it  would 
be  a  "loyal  opposition"  to  such  a  "socialist  government"  if  it 
excluded  "bourgeois-capitalist  parties."  It  asserted: 

"A  state  of  affairs  in  which  political  freedom  can  be  enjoyed 
without  restriction,  and  bourgeois  democracy  cannot  operate  as 
the  dictatorship  of  capital  is,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  proletarian  dictatorship,  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance in  further  winning  the  proletarian  masses  over  to  the  side 
of  communism." 
Citing  this  passage  in  an  appendix  to  "Left-Wing"  Com- 
munism— An  Infantile  Disorder  (April-May  1920),  Lenin 
stated  that  the  "loyal  opposition"  tactic  was  in  the  main  cor- 
rect, explaining  it  as  "a  compromise,  which  is  really  neces- 
sary and  should  consist  in  renouncing,  for  a  certain  period, 
all  attempts  at  the  forcible  overthrow  of  a  government  which 
enjoys  the  confidence  of  a  majority  of  the  urban  workers." 
But  Lenin  also  noted: 

"It  is  impossible  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  fact  that  a  govern- 
ment consisting  of  social-traitors  should  not  (in  an  official 
statement  by  the  Communist  Party)  be  called  'socialist';  that 
one  should  not  speak  of  the  exclusion  of  'bourgeois-capitalist 
parties,'  when  the  parties  both  of  the  Scheidemanns  and  of 
the  Kautskys  and  Crispiens  are  petty-bourgeois-democratic 
parties." 

Lenin  insisted  that  it  was  thoroughly  wrong  to  pretend  that 
reformist  swindlers  like  the  leaders  of  the  SPD  and  USPD 
could  "go  beyond  the  bounds  of  bourgeois  democracy, 
which,  in  its  turn,  cannot  but  be  a  dictatorship  of  capital." 

This  lesson  was  never  absorbed  by  the  KPD  leaders.  The 
Legien  proposal  was  in  any  case  scotched  because  of  oppo- 
sition from  the  USPD's  left  wing  (which  was  already  draw- 
ing close  to  the  KPD).  But  it  is  evident  that  the  KPD 
leadership's  idea  of  the  "loyal  opposition"  tactic  differed 
from  Lenin's  and  was  more  akin  to  Stalin  and  Kamenev's 
line  in  March  1917  of  political  support  to  the  bourgeois  Pro- 
visional Government  "in  so  far  as  it  struggles  against  reac- 
tion or  counter-revolution." 

When  USPD  leader  Ernst  Daumig  (who  later  joined  the 


KPD)  denounced  Legien's  proposal  at  a  March  23  mass 
meeting  of  the  Berlin  factory  councils,  rejecting  cooperation 
with  the  "compromised  right-wing"  SPD,  it  was  Wilhelm 
Pieck,  a  leader  of  the  KPD,  who  spoke  and  rebuked  Daumig 
from  the  right. 

"The  present  situation  is  not  ripe  enough  for  a  council  repub- 
lic, but  it  is  for  a  purely  workers'  government.  As  revolutionary 
workers,  a  purely  workers'  government  is  exceedingly  desir- 
able. But  it  can  only  be  a  transitional  phenomenon....  The 
USPD  has  rejected  the  workers'  government,  and  has  thereby 
failed  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  working  class  at  a  politi- 
cally advantageous  moment." 

— quoted  in  Arthur  Rosenberg,  "The  Kapp  Putsch  and 
the  Working  Class"  (excerpted  and  translated  by 
Mike  Jones  from  Geschichte  der  Weimarer  Republik 
[History  of  the  Weimar  Republic]  [1961]) 
Clearly,  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1920  at  least  some  KPD 
leaders  viewed  a  social-democratic  parliamentary  govern- 
ment as  a  halfway  house  to  workers  rule. 

Following  the  fusion  with  the  left  wing  of  the  USPD,  the 
VKPD  found  itself  holding  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
SPD  and  USPD,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  right-wing  bour- 
geois parties  on  the  other,  in  regional  parliaments  {Landtags) 
in  Saxony  and  Thuringia.  After  the  November  1920  elections 
to  the  Saxon  Landtag,  the  KPD  decided  to  support  the  for- 
mation of  an  SPD/USPD  government  and  voted  for  the  bud- 
get, which  of  course  included  funding  for  the  police,  the 
courts  and  the  prisons.  The  budget  vote  constituted  a  vote  of 
political  confidence  in  this  capitalist  government. 

"Left-Wing"  Communism  has  been  willfully  misinter- 
preted and  misused  over  the  years  by  fake  leftists  to  justify 
opportunist  maneuvering.  But  in  this  work  as  well  as  in  his 
intervention  in  the  Third  Congress  discussion  on  the  united 
front,  Lenin  sought  to  imbue  the  young  Communist  parties  of 
the  West  with  the  understanding  that  the  conquest  of  power 
had  to  be  prepared  through  a  patient  and  methodical  struggle 
to  win  the  proletariat  to  the  program  of  communism,  includ- 
ing through  the  use  of  intelligent  tactics  aimed  at  exposing 
the  social-democratic  misleaders. 

In  spite  of  Lenin's  sharp  criticism  of  the  KPD  in  "Left- 
Wing"  Communism,  in  November  1921  Die  Rote  pub- 
lished "Theses  on  the  Relationship  to  Socialist  Governments." 
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The  theses  asserted  that  such  "socialist  governments"  were 
the  "immediate  result"  of  mass  proletarian  struggles  "at  a 
stage  when  the  proletariat  lacks  the  consciousness  and  power 
to  establish  its  dictatorship."  The  KPD  promised  to  facilitate 
such  governments  and  "defend  them  against  bourgeois  right- 
ists, just  as  it  actively  defends  the  bourgeois  republic  against 
the  monarchy."  This  statement  of  "lesser  evilism"  blurs  any 
distinction  between  a  military  bloc  with  bourgeois  democrats 
against  right-wing  reactionaries  and  political  support  to  bour- 
geois democrats  in  the  form  of  the  Social  Democracy.  The 
theses  did  stop  short  of  advocating  KPD  entry  into  a  regional 
government.  But  there  was  an  inexorable  logic  posed  here:  If 
one  could  support  a  capitalist  government  from  the  outside, 
then  why  not  join  it  in  order  to  "push  it  to  the  left"?  It  didn't 
take  long  before  debates  on  exactly  this  issue  broke  out  within 
the  KPD. 

The  Comintern,  notably  Zinoviev  and  Radek,  played  a  role 
in  this,  not  only  approving  the  decisions  of  the  KPD  but 
actively  driving  forward  such  a  perspective.  In  a  10  Novem- 
ber 1921  letter  expressing  "serious  reservations"  about  the 
KPD  theses,  Radek  explicitly  laid  open  the  possibility  of 
entering  an  SPD  government: 

"The  Communist  Party  can  join  any  government  with  the  will 
to  struggle  seriously  with  capitalism....  The  Communist  Party 
is  not  an  opponent  in  principle  of  participation  in  a  workers 
government.  It  stands  for  a  soviet  government,  but  in  no  way 
does  this  specify  how  the  working  class  will  achieve  one.  It  is 
just  as  likely  that  a  soviet  government  will  be  won  by  force  in 
a  revolution  against  a  bourgeois  government  as  that  it  can  arise 
in  the  unfolding  struggle  of  the  working  class  in  defense  of  a 
democratically  attained  socialist  government  that  honestly 
defends  the  working  class  against  capital." 

— cited  by  Arnold  Reisberg,  An  den  Quellen  der 
Einheitsfrontpolifik:  Der  Kampf  der  KPD  um  die 
Aktionseinheit  in  Deutschland  1921-1922  [At  the 
Sources  of  United-Front  Politics:  The  KPD's  Fight 
for  Unity  in  Action  in  Germany  1921-1922]  (1971) 
The  thrust  of  this  was  duly  incorporated  in  KPD  statements. 
An  8  December  1921  circular  asserted  that  "The  KPD  must 
say  to  the  workers  that  it  is  willing  to  facilitate,  by  all  parlia- 
mentary and  extra-parliamentary  means,  the  coming  into 
being  of  a  socialist  workers  government,  and  that  it  is  also 
willing  to  join  such  a  government  if  it  has  a  guarantee  that 
this  government  will  represent  the  interests  and  demands  of 
the  working  class  in  the  fight  against  the  bourgeoisie,  will 
seize  material  assets,  prosecute  the  Kapp  criminals,  free  the 
revolutionary  workers  from  prison,  etc."  (Political  Circular 
No.  12,  8  December  1921). 
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KPD  factional  antagonists:  Heinrich  Brandler,  Ruth 
Fischer.  Neither  Rights  nor  "Lefts"  had  perspective  of 
struggling  for  proletarian  state  power. 


The  same  month  a  CI  resolution,  later  appended  to  the 
"Theses  on  Comintern  Tactics"  adopted  at  the  CI's  Fourth 
Congress  in  1922,  endorsed  a  KPD  decision  to  "support  a 
homogeneous  workers  government  that  is  inclined  to  take  up 
with  some  degree  of  seriousness  the  struggle  against  the 
power  of  the  capitalists"  {Protokoll  des  Vierten  Kongresses 
der  Kommimistischen  Internationale,  Verlag  der  Kommunis- 
tischen  Internationale  [1923]  reprinted  by  Karl  Liebknecht 
Verlag  [1972]).  In  January  1922,  the  ECCI  advised  the  KPD 
to  publicly  declare  its  willingness  to  enter  a  "workers  gov- 
ernment of  struggle  against  the  bourgeoisie"  (Reisberg).  The 
change  in  terminology  from  "socialist  workers  government" 
to  "workers  government"  was  aimed  at  leaving  open  the  pos- 
sibility of  bringing  in  the  Catholic  trade  unions! 

The  KPD  couched  its  opportunist  policy  toward  SPD/ 
USPD  governments  as  an  application  of  "united-front  tac- 
tics." But  the  real  issue  here  was  that  the  KPD  leaders  were 
not  prepared  to  take  power  through  leading  the  proletariat  to 
smash  the  bourgeois  state  and  replace  it  with  organs  of 
workers  power.  The  KPD  leaders  (as  well  as  Zinoviev/ 
Radek)  saw  the  reformist  and  centrist  leaders  not  as  obsta- 
cles— the  last  line  of  defense  of  the  disintegrating  capitalist 
order — but  as  potential  (if  vacillating)  revolutionary  allies. 
Their  policy  was,  in  essence,  "Make  the  SPD  lefts  fight!" 
This  is  reflected  in  an  article  by  August  Kleine  (Guralski),  a 
Comintern  representative  to  the  KPD  who  was  known  as  a 
"Zinoviev  man": 

"Overcoming  the  right  wing  of  the  SPD  and  USPD,  the 
strengthening  of  their  left  wing  and  control  of  the  socialist 
government  by  the  organized  working  class  are  the  prerequisite 
for  the  struggle  of  the  masses  for  vital  reforms. 
"These  are  simultaneously  the  preconditions  that  we  pose  for 
our  entry  into  the  socialist  government.  But  carrying  out  these 
demands  means  the  creation  of  a  workers  government!' 

— "Der  Kampf  um  die  Arbeiterregierung"  [The  Fight 
for  a  Workers  Government]  Die  Internationale, 
27  June  1922 

Such  views  did  not  go  unchallenged  inside  the  KPD.  One 
example  was  Martha  Heller,  a  correspondent  from  Kiel,  who 
was  quoted  as  follows  in  an  article  by  the  right-wing  KPD 
leader  Paul  Bottcher: 

"Suddenly  everything  we  hitherto  held  to  be  the  common 
beliefs  of  all  Communists  has  disappeared.  Revolution,  mass 
struggle  to  smash  the  bourgeoisie's  apparatus  of  economic  and 
political  power  is  magicked  away,  and  we  obtain  the  class  gov- 
ernment of  the  proletariat  simply  by  casting  votes,  by  accept- 
ing ministerial  posts." 

— "Falsche  Schlussfolgerungen:  Fine  Replik  zur 
sachsischen  Frage"  [Wrong  Conclusions:  A 
Response  on  the  Saxony  Question]  Die 
Internationale,  18  June  1922 
In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1922,  a  major  debate  raged 
within  the  KPD  over  the  Saxon  Landtag,  where  the  KPD 
held  the  balance  of  power.  In  July,  the  Zentrale  took  a  posi- 
tion to  vote  for  the  provincial  budget.  The  Zentrale  subse- 
quently reversed  its  position  when  the  SPD  refused  to  pass  a 
face-saving  amnesty  bill,  but  the  KPD's  parliamentary  frac- 
tion dragged  its  feet.  It  wasn't  until  late  August  that  the  SPD 
provincial  government  was  brought  down. 

But  even  as  the  KPD  voted  to  bring  down  the  government, 
it  looked  to  new  elections  scheduled  for  November  to  poten- 
tially increase  the  number  of  KPD  deputies  and  create  "the 
possibility  of  expanding  the  basis  of  the  government  through 
the  entry  of  the  Communist  Party  into  the  government." 
The  KPD  drafted  a  proposal  laying  out  "ten  conditions"  for 
entry  into  a  "workers  government"  with  the  SPD,  which 
later  became  the  basis  for  negotiations.  The  results  of  the 
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November  elections  were  10  deputies  for  the  KPD,  42  for 
the  SPD,  and  45  for  the  right-wing  parties.  Shortly  thereafter, 
the  SPD  sent  a  letter  to  the  KPD  inviting  it  to  "join  the  gov- 
ernment, while  recognizing  the  Reich  and  State  constitu- 
tions" (Reisberg,  citing  Vorwarts  No.  535,  1 1  November 
1922).  This  proposal  precipitated  a  split  in  the  KPD  leader- 
ship; the  issue  was  then  thrown  into  the  lap  of  the  Comintern 
at  the  1922  Fourth  Congress. 

Where  the  sharp  differences  within  the  German  party  had 
been  openly  fought  out  at  the  Third  Congress,  this  was  not 
the  case  in  1922.  In  the  interim,  Lenin  had  suffered  his  first 
stroke,  and  the  main  Comintern  operatives  in  Germany 
became  Radek  and  Zinoviev,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the 
KPD.  Lenin's  ill  health  prevented  him  from  playing  more 
than  a  limited  role  at  the  Fourth  Congress.  There  was  no 
agenda  point  to  address  the  dispute  over  Saxony  and  the 
KPD's  parliamentary  tactics  more  generally.  These  matters 
were  only  referred  to  obliquely  in  the  Congress  sessions. 

The  question  of  entry  into  the  regional  Landtag  was  taken 
up  at  a  consultation  between  German  and  Russian  delegates 
(which  apparently  included  Lenin,  Trotsky,  Zinoviev,  Buk- 
harin  and  Radek).  According  to  the  East  German  historian 
Arnold  Reisberg,  documentary  reports  on  the  conversation 
have  not  been  preserved.  From  the  memoirs  of  some  of  the 
participants  and  from  what  came  out  in  the  wash  following 
the  October  1923  debacle,  it  seems  evident,  however,  that  the 
Russian  delegation  spiked  the  proposal  favored  by  the  major- 
ity of  the  KPD  leadership  to  enter  the  Saxon  government.  A 
5  April  1924  letter  by  Zinoviev  to  Clara  Zetkin  notes  that  the 
Russian  comrades  were  unanimously  opposed  to  the  entry. 
Similar  statements  were  made  by  Zinoviev  and  others  at  the 
January  1924  ECCI  post-mortem  on  the  German  events. 
However,  we  do  not  know  the  political  parameters  of  the  Rus- 
sian intervention,  though  it  undoubtedly  saved  the  KPD  from 
overtly  crossing  the  class  line  at  that  time.  The  meeting  was 
never  reported  into  the  Fourth  Congress.  There  was  never  a 
real  discussion  inside  the  KPD  (or  CI)  to  correct  the  ominous 
parliamentarist  bulge  of  the  German  party,  and  the  KPD  went 
into  the  critical  events  of  1923  politically  disarmed. 

The  1922  Fourth  Comintern  Congress 

The  beheading  of  the  German  party  leadership  in  1919 
brought  its  every  weakness  to  the  fore.  The  KPD  tended  to 
polarize  between  staid,  plodding  parliamentarists  like  Meyer, 
Zetkin,  Brandler  and  Thalheimer  on  the  one  hand  and  petty- 
bourgeois  demagogues  like  Fischer  and  Maslow  on  the  other. 
Zetkin's  recollections  of  Lenin  from  this  period  are  particu- 
larly interesting,  since  her  memoirs  (unlike  those  of  the  men- 
dacious Ruth  Fischer)  do  not  purport  to  have  Lenin  agreeing 
with  her  about  everything.  According  to  Zetkin,  Lenin  had  lit- 
tle use  for  the  Fischers  and  Maslows:  "Such  'leftists'  are  like 
the  Bourbons.  They  have  learned  nothing  and  forgotten  noth- 
ing. As  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  behind  the  'left'  criticism  of 
the  mistakes  in  carrying  out  the  united  front  tactics,  the  desire 
to  do  away  with  those  tactics  altogether."  He  told  Zetkin  that 
he  considered  Fischer  to  be  a  "'personal  accident,'  politically 
unstable  and  uncertain."  But  if  such  people  got  a  hearing 
from  revolutionary  workers  inside  the  KPD,  said  Lenin,  it 
was  the  fault  of  the  party  leadership: 

"But  I  tell  you  frankly  that  I  am  just  as  liule  impressed  by 
your  'Center'  which  does  not  understand,  which  hasn't  the 
energy  to  have  done  with  such  petty  demagogues.  Surely  it  is 
an  easy  thing  to  replace  such  people,  to  withdraw  the  revolu- 
tionary-minded workers  from  them  and  educate  them  politi- 
cally. Just  because  they  are  revolutionary-minded  workers. 


while  radicals  of  the  type  in  question  are  at  bottom  the  worst 

sort  of  opportunists." 

— Zetkin,  Reminiscences  of  Lenin  (1934) 
In  Lenin's  one  speech  to  the  Fourth  Congress,  he  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  the  Third  Congress  Organizational 
Resolution.  He  worried  that  the  resolution  was  "too  Rus- 
sian," by  which  he  did  not  mean  (as  has  often  been  misrep- 
resented) that  it  was  irrelevant  to  West  Europe  but  rather  that 
it  was  difficult  for  the  young  Communist  parties  to  grasp. 
He  urged  that  they  "study  in  the  special  sense,  in  order  that 
they  may  really  understand  the  organisation,  structure, 
method  and  content  of  revolutionary  work."  Lenin  believed 
that  the  Communist  parties — the  German  party  in  particu- 
lar— had  not  yet  assimilated  the  Bolshevik  revolutionary 
experience.  Tragically,  he  was  proven  right. 

The  "Workers  Governments"  Discussion 

The  discussion  at  the  Fourth  Congress  on  the  "workers  gov- 
ernment" slogan  took  place  mainly  under  Zinoviev's  ECCI 
report.  Neither  Lenin  nor  Trotsky  were  at  the  session.  In  his 
opening  presentation,  Zinoviev  reasserted  his  statement  at  an 
expanded  ECCI  plenum  several  months  earlier  that  the  work- 
ers government  was  simply  a  popular  designation  for  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  But  when  he  was  challenged 
by  Radek  and  Ernst  Meyer,  Zinoviev  retreated.  The  ensuing 
codification  in  the  "Comintern  Theses  on  Tactics"  is  deliber- 
ately obfuscationist  and  at  times  self-contradictory,  incorpo- 
rating different  political  thrusts.  The  theses  recognize  five  pos- 
sible varieties  of  "workers  governments,"  grouped  in  two 
categories: 

"I.  Ostensible  Workers  Governments: 

"1)  Liberal  workers  government,  such  as  existed  in  Austra- 
lia and  is  also  possible  in  the  near  future  in  England. 
"2)  Social-democratic  workers  government  (Germany). 
"II.  Genuine  Workers  Governments 

"3)  Government  of  the  workers  and  poorer  peasants.  Such  a 

possibility  exists  in  the  Balkans,  Czechoslovakia,  etc. 
"4)  Workers  government  with  participation  of  Communists. 
"5)  Genuine  revolutionary  proletarian  workers  government, 
which,  in  its  pure  form,  can  be  embodied  only  through 
the  Communist  Party." 

— ProtokoU  des  Vierten  Kongresses  der 
Kommunistischen  Internationale 
(This  is  our  translation  from  the  German.  The  English- 
language  Theses,  Resolutions  and  Manifestos  of  the  First 
Four  Congresses  of  the  Third  International  [Ink  Links, 
1980]  is  not  reliable;  here,  for  example,  it  omits  the  classifi- 
cation of  workers  governments  into  two  categories.) 

The  schema  of  a  sliding  scale  of  "workers  governments" 
ranging  from  the  not-so-good  to  the  very-good-indeed  was 
taken  by  the  KPD  leadership  as  an  endorsement  of  its  con- 
ciliation of  and  submissiveness  to  the  left  Social  Democrats. 
The  theses  also  state  that  "The  Communists  must  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  declare  their  willingness  to  form  a  work- 
ers government  with  non-Communist  workers  parties  and 
workers'  organizations.  However,  they  may  do  so  only  if 
there  are  guarantees  that  the  workers  government  will  really 
wage  a  struggle  against  the  bourgeoisie." 

Zinoviev  tried  to  delimit  the  conditions  in  which  the  work- 
ers government  could  be  realized:  "It  can  only  be  adopted  in 
those  countries  where  the  relationships  of  power  render  its 
adoption  opportune,  where  the  problem  of  power,  the  prob- 
lem of  government,  both  on  the  parliamentary  and  on  the  extra- 
parliamentary  field,  has  come  to  the  front."  But  in  situations 
where  the  question  of  power  is  being  raised  on  the  streets — 
i.e.,  a  prerevolutionary  situafion — the  most  fatal  mistake  is  to 
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German  delegation 
is  received  by 
Zinoviev  in  Moscow, 
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confuse  the  workers  as  to  the  class  nature  of  the  state. 

What  delegates  were  really  concerned  about  was  whether 
the  Communists  could  join  a  coalition  government  with  the 
Social  Democracy.  In  that  regard,  Zinoviev  asserted: 

"A  third  type  is  the  so-called  Coalition  government;  that  is,  a 
government  in  which  Social-Democrats,  Trade  Union  leaders, 
and  even  perhaps  Communists,  take  part.  One  can  imagine 
such  a  possibility.  Such  a  government  is  not  yet  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat,  but  it  is  perhaps  a  starting  point  for  the  dic- 
tatorship. When  all  goes  right,  we  can  kick  one  social-democrat 
after  another  out  of  the  government  until  the  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Communists.  This  is  a  historical  possibility." 
— Fourth  Congress  of  the  Communist  International, 
Abridged  Report  of  Meetings  Held  at  Petrograd  and 
Moscow,  Nov.  7-Dec.  3,  1922  (London,  CPGB, 
undated) 

This  nonsense  is  a  gross  denial  of  the  lessons  of  the  October 
Revolution.  Zinoviev's  whole  conception  assumes  that  the 
other  side — the  social  democrats  and  the  bourgeoisie — are 
incapable  of  thinking.  In  practice,  things  worked  out  quite 
differently  in  Germany  a  year  later,  as  they  were  bound  to. 
As  soon  as  the  KPD  announced  its  coalition  with  the  SPD  in 
October  1923,  the  Reich  government  took  immediate  steps  to 
suppress  it  militarily.  Correspondingly,  the  idea  that  there 
exists  a  halfway  house  between  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat and  that  of  the  bourgeoisie  constitutes  a  revision  of  the 
Marxist-Leninist  understanding  of  the  state.  The  working 
class  cannot  simply  "take  hold"  of  the  existing  state  machin- 
ery and  run  it  in  its  own  class  interests.  The  bourgeois  state 
must  be  overthrown  through  workers  revolution  and  a  new 
state — the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat — must  be  erected  in 
its  place. 

It  did  not  take  the  German  developments  in  October  1923 
to  demonstrate  the  dangers  of  coalition  with  the  social  demo- 
crats; the  Comintern  already  had  experienced  several  such 
disastrous  experiments.  In  Finland  in  1918,  a  pro-Bolshevik 
minority  in  the  social-democratic  party  proclaimed  a  dicta- 
torship of  the  proletariat  before  even  forming  its  own  Com- 
munist organization.  What  ensued  was  a  massive  bloodbath 
of  the  Finnish  proletariat  by  General  Mannerheim's  forces  in 
league  with  German  imperialism.  In  the  spring  of  1919, 
soviet  republics  were  proclaimed  in  Hungary  and  Bavaria. 
The  Hungarian  Soviet  Republic  was  formed  on  the  basis  of 
a  reunification  of  Bela  Kun's  small  Communist  forces  with 
the  Social  Democracy.  In  Bavaria,  the  government  included 


the  Independents  and  even  a  section  of  the  SPD,  some  of 
whose  ministers  then  organized  a  punitive  expedition  to 
crush  the  revolutionary  government.  Eugen  Levine  heroically 
led  the  defense  against  the  reactionary  onslaught.  But  both 
the  Bavarian  and  Hungarian  Soviet  Republics  were  soon 
drowned  in  blood. 

Much  of  the  Fourth  Congress  discussion  suffered  from 
trying  to  base  programmatic  generalizations  on  historical 
speculations.  But  tactics  are  concrete,  and  depend  on  partic- 
ular circumstances.  Two  Polish  delegates,  Marchlewski  and 
Domski  (a  Polish  "left"  who  was  aligned  with  Ruth  Fischer) 
spoke  particularly  well  on  this  point.  Marchlewski  said: 
"I  would  like  to  speak  a  few  words  on  the  slogan  of  the  Workers' 
Government.  I  believe  there  has  been  too  much  philosophical 
speculation  on  the  matter.  ("Very  true,"  from  the  German 
benches.)  The  criticism  of  this  slogan  is  directed  on  three  lines 
— the  Workers'  Government  is  either  a  Scheidemann  Govern- 
ment or  a  coalition  government  of  the  Communists  with  the 
social  traitors.  It  finds  support  either  in  Parliament  or  in  the  Fac- 
tory Councils.  It  is  either  the  expression  of  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat,  or  it  is  not.  I  believe  that  philosophical  specu- 
lation is  out  of  place — for  we  have  practical  historical  experi- 
ence. What  did  the  Bolsheviks  do  in  1917  before  they  con- 
quered power?  They  demanded  'All  Power  to  the  Soviets.'  What 
did  this  mean  at  that  time?  h  meant  giving  power  to  the  Men- 
sheviks  and  the  Social  Revolutionaries  who  were  in  the  major- 
ity in  the  Soviets.  It  meant  at  that  time  a  Workers'  Government 
in  which  social  traitors  participated,  and  which  was  directed 
against  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  But  this  slogan  was 
a  good  weapon  of  agitation  in  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviks." 
Domski  observed: 

"Comrade  Radek  has  solaced  me  in  private  conversation  that 
such  a  government  is  not  contemplated  for  Poland  (Comrade 
Radek:  I  never  said  that).  Oh,  then  Poland  will  also  have  to 
bear  the  punishment  of  this  sort  of  government.  It  is  thus  an 
international  problem.  Comrade  Radek  says  that  the  workers' 
government  is  not  a  necessity  but  a  possibility,  and  it  were 
folly  to  reject  such  possibilities.  The  question  is  whether  if  we 
inscribe  all  the  possibilities  on  our  banner  we  try  to  accelerate 
the  realisation  of  these  possibilities.  1  believe  that  it  is  quite 
possible  that  at  the  eleventh  hour  a  so-called  workers'  govern- 
ment should  come  which  would  not  be  a  proletarian  dictator- 
ship. But  I  believe  when  such  a  government  comes,  it  will  be 
the  resultant  of  various  forces  such  as  our  struggle  for  the  pro- 
letarian dictatorship,  the  struggle  of  the  social-democrats 
against  it  and  so  forth.  Is  it  proper  to  build  our  plans  on  such  an 
assumption?  I  think  not,  because  I  believe  that  we  should 
insist  on  our  struggle  for  the  proletarian  dictatorship." 
—  Fourth  Congress  Abridged  Report 
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As  the  old  Comintern  saying  went,  the  German  party  was 
the  biggest,  but  the  Polish  party  was  the  best. 

Trotsky  Drew  the  Lessons 

In  a  December  1922  report  on  the  Fourth  Congress,  Trot- 
sky made  the  following  analogy  in  introducing  the  Saxony 
question: 

"Under  certain  conditions  the  slogan  of  a  workers'  government 
can  become  a  reality  in  Europe.  That  is  to  say,  a  moment  may 
arrive  when  the  Communists  together  with  the  left  elements 
of  the  Social  Democracy  will  set  up  a  workers'  government  in 
a  way  similar  to  ours  in  Russia  when  we  created  a  workers' 
and  peasants'  government  together  with  the  Left  Social- 
Revolutionaries.  Such  a  phase  would  constitute  a  transition  to 
the  proletarian  dictatorship,  the  full  and  completed  one." 

— The  First  Five  Years  of  the  Communist  International, 
Volume  II 

This  analogy  is  totally  inappropriate.  The  Left  Social  Revo- 
lutionaries entered  the  government  after  the  proletarian  sei- 
zure of  power  and  on  the  basis  of  soviet  power,  whereas  in 
Germany  the  question  concerned  a  regional  bourgeois  par- 
liament in  a  capitalist  state!  Trotsky  explained  that  the  CI 
had  opposed  the  KPD  entering  the  Saxon  Landtag  at  that 
time.  But  he  added: 

"In  the  Comintern  we  gave  the  following  answer:  If  you,  our 
German  Communist  comrades,  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  revo- 
lution is  possible  in  the  next  few  months  in  Germany,  then  we 
would  advise  you  to  participate  in  Saxony  in  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment and  to  utilize  your  ministerial  posts  in  Saxony  for  the 
furthering  of  political  and  organizational  tasks  and  for  trans- 
forming Saxony  in  a  certain  sense  into  a  Communist  drill- 
ground  so  as  to  have  a  revolutionary  stronghold  already  rein- 
forced in  a  period  of  preparation  for  the  approaching  outbreak 
of  the  revolution." 
Trotsky's  "drillground"  conception  assumed  that  the  major 
battalions  of  the  German  proletariat  were  ready  to  break  deci- 
sively from  the  bourgeois  order  and  embark  on  the  course  of 
insurrection  under  Communist  leadership.  In  other  words,  he 
assumed  exactly  what  still  had  to  be  forged,  tested  and  tem- 
pered. When  the  KPD  did  enter  the  governments  in  Saxony 
and  Thuringia  the  following  October,  Trotsky  defended  this 
in  several  speeches,  including  a  19  October  report  to  the  All- 
Russian  Union  of  Metal  Workers  and  another  two  days  later 
to  the  Conference  of  Political  Workers  in  the  Red  Army  and 
the  Red  Navy  {The  Military  Writings  and  Speeches  of  Leon 
Trotsky,  How  the  Revolution  Armed,  Vol.  V  [New  Park  Publica- 
tions, 1 98 1  ]).  Trotsky  may  not  have  been  aware  of  the  degree 
to  which  the  KPD  had  sunk  into  parliamentarism,  but  the  tac- 
tic he  defended  could  only  have  reinforced  such  appetites. 

Trotsky  began  to  evaluate  the  reasons  for  the  defeat 
almost  immediately.  Though  the  German  events  did  not  fig- 
ure as  a  central  issue  in  the  fight  of  the  1923  Opposition, 
Trotsky  made  a  preliminary  statement  in  a  December  article: 
"If  the  Communist  Party  had  abruptly  changed  the  pace  of  its 
work  and  had  profited  by  the  five  or  six  months  that  history 
accorded  it  for  direct  political,  organizational,  technical  prep- 
aration for  the  seizure  of  power,  the  outcome  of  the  events 
could  have  been  quite  different....  Here  a  new  orientation  was 
needed,  a  new  tone,  a  new  way  of  approaching  the  masses,  a 
new  interpretation  and  application  of  the  united  front.... 
"If  the  party  surrendered  its  exceptional  positions  without  resis- 
tance, the  main  reason  is  that  it  proved  unable  to  free  itself,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  new  phase  (May-July  1923),  from  the 
automatism  of  its  preceding  policy,  established  as  if  it  was 
meant  for  years  to  come,  and  to  put  forward  squarely  in  its  agi- 
tation, action,  organization,  and  tactics  the  problem  of  taking 
power." 

— Trotsky,  "Tradition  and  Revolutionary  Policy" 
(December  1923,  later  published  as  part  of 
The  New  Course) 


Trotsky  drew  a  parallel  between  the  routinism  of  the  KPD 
leadership  and  the  conservativism  of  the  newly  crystallizing 
bureaucratic  stratum  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Stigmatized  as  a 
"new  boy"  because  of  his  more  recent  adherence  to  the 
Bolshevik  Party,  Trotsky  ridiculed  the  "old  Bolsheviks"  (like 
Kamenev)  who  stood  on  the  ground  of  what  Lenin  called  the 
"antiquated"  formula  of  the  "revolutionary  democratic  dictat- 
orship of  the  proletariat  and  the  peasantry"  in  order  to 
oppose  Lenin's  April  Theses  in  1917. 

Trotsky's  re-evaluation  of  the  German  events  led  him  to  an 
implicit  self-criticism  of  his  earlier,  administrative  stress  on 
the  need  to  set  a  date  for  the  insurrection.  In  June  1924,  he 
wrote  that  "a  sharp  tactical  turn  was  needed"  from  the 
moment  of  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr: 

"The  question  of  setting  a  date  for  the  uprising  can  have  signif- 
icance only  in  this  connection  and  with  this  perspective.  Insur- 
rection is  an  art.  An  art  presumes  a  clear  aim,  a  precise  plan, 
and  consequently  a  schedule. 

"The  most  important  thing,  however,  was  this:  to  ensure  in 
good  time  the  decisive  tactical  turn  toward  the  seizure  of 
power  And  this  was  not  done.  This  was  the  chief  and  fatal 
omission.  From  this  followed  the  basic  contradiction.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  party  expected  a  revolution,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  because  it  had  burned  its  fingers  in  the  March  events,  it 
avoided,  until  the  last  months  of  1923,  the  very  idea  of  organiz- 
ing a  revolution,  i.e.,  preparing  an  insurrection." 

—Trotsky,  "Through  What  Stage  Are  We  Passing?",  21 
June  1924  {Challenge  of  the  Left  Opposition,  1923-25) 
The  importance  of  such  a  turn  and  the  necessity  to  politi- 
cally combat  and  overcome  the  conservative,  Menshevik 
resistance  in  the  party  to  this  turn  is  developed  most  fully  in 
The  Lessons  of  October. 

Where  Trotsky  tried  to  address  the  root  cause  of  the  Ger- 
man defeat,  for  Zinoviev  the  main  point  of  the  ECCI  plenum 
convened  in  January  1924  to  discuss  the  October  debacle  was 
to  amnesty  his  own  role  and  scapegoat  Brandler.  (The  Polish 
Communists  submitted  a  letter  sharply  criticizing  the  ECCI's 
failure  to  take  any  responsibility  for  the  German  disaster.)  In 
his  pamphlet  Probleme  der  deutschen  Revolution  (Hamburg, 
1923)  and  again  at  the  plenum,  the  infinitely  flexible  Zino- 
viev had  taken  to  again  asserting  that  the  workers  govern- 
ment meant  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and  cynically 
attacked  the  Brandlerites  for  denying  this.  Having  personally 
signed  the  order  for  the  KPD  to  enter  the  governments  of 
Saxony  and  Thuringia,  Zinoviev  couldn't  very  well  criticize 
Brandler  for  that.  Instead  he  insisted  that  Brandler  had  not 
conducted  himself  as  a  Communist  minister  should. .  .in  what 
was  a  bourgeois  government!  Leadership  of  the  KPD  was 
soon  turned  over  to  Fischer  and  Maslow.  And  compounding 
the  October  defeat,  the  majority  line  in  the  ECCI  pushed  by 
Zinoviev  argued  that  the  revolutionary  moment  had  not 
passed  but  rather  was  impending,  a  position  that  could  only 
be  disorienting. 

At  the  January  1924  ECCI  plenum,  Radek  submitted  a  set 
of  theses  whose  purpose  in  part  was  to  alibi  the  leadership  of 
Brandler  (and  Radek  himself)  in  the  1923  events.  Trotsky, 
then  ill,  was  not  at  the  plenum.  Radek  contacted  him  by  tele- 
phone in  an  effort  to  get  his  support.  Although  he  later 
acknowledged  that  he  had  placed  too  much  confidence  in 
Radek  in  agreeing  to  have  his  name  appended  to  a  document 
which  he  had  never  read,  Trotsky  explained  that  he  had 
endorsed  the  theses  on  the  assurance  that  they  recognized  that 
the  revolutionary  situation  had  passed.  In  a  March  1926  let- 
ter to  the  Italian  Communist  Amadeo  Bordiga,  Trotsky 
stressed  that  "I  lent  my  signature  because  the  theses  affirmed 
that  the  German  party  had  let  the  revolutionary  situation  lapse 
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and  that  there  began  for  us  in  Germany  a  phase  that  was  favor- 
able not  for  an  immediate  offensive  but  for  defense  and  prep- 
aration. That  was  for  me  the  decisive  element  at  the  time." 

Since  Radek  had  been  allied  with  Brandler  on  Germany, 
and  Trotsky  was  associated  with  Radek  in  the  1923  Opposi- 
tion, Trotsky's  signature  on  Radek's  theses  made  it  easy  for 
Zinoviev  and  later  Stalin  to  attack  him  as  a  "Brandlerite." 
This  was,  of  course,  an  entirely  cynical  game.  Trotsky 
opposed  scapegoating  Brandler,  not  out  of  political  solidar- 
ity, but  because  he  knew  the  Comintern  leadership  was  also 
complicit  and  that  Fischer  and  Maslow  were  no  better. 
Trotsky's  differences  with  Brandler  were  spelled  out  in  a 
number  of  speeches  and  writings.  This  was  well  known  in  the 
upper  circles  of  the  Russian  party,  but  less  so  among  Euro- 
pean Communists.  Trotsky  was  compelled  several  times  to 
repeat  the  explanation  he  had  made  to  Bordiga,  including  in 
a  September  1 93 1  letter  to  Albert  Treint  and  one  in  June  1 932 
to  the  Czech  Communist  Neurath. 

Trotsky's  Later  Writings 

In  his  later  writings,  Trotsky  fully  recognized  that  the 
"workers  government"  (or  "workers  and  peasants  govern- 
ment") slogan  had  been,  in  the  hands  of  the  degenerating 
Comintern,  a  theoretical  opening  for  the  most  monstrous 
opportunism.  In  the  Transitional  Program  (1938),  Trotsky 
wrote: 

"This  formula,  'workers'  and  farmers'  government,'  first 
appeared  in  the  agitation  of  the  Bolsheviks  in  1917  and  was 
definitely  accepted  after  the  October  Revolution.  In  the  final 
instance  it  represented  nothing  more  than  the  popular  designa- 
tion for  the  already  established  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.... 
"The  chief  accusation  which  the  Fourth  International  advances 
against  the  traditional  organizations  of  the  proletariat  is  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  wish  to  tear  themselves  away  from  the  politi- 
cal semi-corpse  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Under  these  conditions  the 
demand,  systematically  addressed  to  the  old  leadership:  'Break 
with  the  bourgeoisie,  take  the  power!'  is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant weapon  for  exposing  the  treacherous  character  of  the  par- 
ties and  organizations  of  the  Second,  Third  and  Amsterdam 
Internationals.  The  slogan,  'workers'  and  farmers'  govern- 
ment,' is  thus  acceptable  to  us  only  in  the  sense  that  it  had  in 
1917  with  the  Bolsheviks,  i.e.,  as  an  anti-bourgeois  and  anti- 
capitalist  slogan,  but  in  no  case  in  that  'democratic'  sense 
which  later  the  epigones  gave  it,  transforming  it  from  a  bridge 
to  socialist  revolution  into  the  chief  barrier  upon  its  path." 
However,  to  our  knowledge,  Trotsky  never  explicitly  repu- 
diated the  Fourth  Congress  formulations  on  the  "workers 
government"  slogan. 

That  resolution  has  since  been  used  as  a  theoretical  open- 
ing for  pseudo-Trotskyist  revisionism  of  all  stripes.  In  a  series 
of  articles  in  Max  Shachtman's  Labor  Action  in  October- 
November  1953,  Hal  Draper  cited  the  Fourth  Congress  dis- 
cussion in  an  attempt  to  argue  that  a  "workers  government" 
need  not  be  a  workers  state.  The  purpose  of  this  was  to  embel- 
lish the  Attlee  Labour  government  elected  in  Britain  in  1945. 
In  the  early  1960s,  Jo.seph  Hansen  of  the  American  Socialist 
Workers  Party  (SWP)  likewise  drew  on  the  1922  CI  discus- 
sion to  buttress  his  claim  that  the  Castro  regime  in  Cuba  was 
a  "workers  and  farmers  government."  This  was  in  the  service 
of  the  SWP's  uncritical  enthusing  over  the  Castroite  leader- 
ship of  the  Cuban  deformed  workers  state.  Hansen  even 
extended  the  label  to  the  neocolonial  government  of  Algeria 
under  Ben  Bella,  using  it  as  a  theoretical  basis  to  extend  polit- 
ical support  to  bourgeois  populist  and  nationalist  regimes. 

Hansen's  revisionist  apologias  filled  up  a  whole  Educa- 
tion for  Socialists  bulletin  (April  1974)  on  the  "Workers  and 
Farmers  Government."  In  addition  to  the  Fourth  Congress 
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Hitler's  attempted  1923  putsch  in  Bavaria  was  easily 
suppressed  by  government.  But  German  proletariat's 
failure  to  solve  crisis  of  bourgeois  rule  by  revolution 
allowed  bourgeoisie  to  hand  power  to  Nazis  in  1933, 
unleashing  genocide  and  world  war. 

theses,  Hansen  also  seized  on  the  following  guarded  specu- 
lation by  Trotsky  in  the  Transitional  Program: 

"One  cannot  categorically  deny  in  advance  the  theoretical  pos- 
sibility that,  under  the  influence  of  completely  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances (war,  defeat,  financial  crash,  mass  revolutionary 
pressure,  etc.),  the  petty-bourgeois  parties  including  the  Stalin- 
ists may  go  further  than  they  wish  along  the  road  to  a  break 
with  the  bourgeoisie.  In  any  case  one  thing  is  not  to  be  doubted: 
even  if  this  highly  improbable  variant  somewhere  at  some  time 
becomes  a  reality  and  the  'workers'  and  farmers'  government' 
in  the  above-mentioned  sense  is  established  in  fact,  it  would 
represent  merely  a  short  episode  on  the  road  to  the  actual  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat." 
Just  as  the  Stalinists  (and  other  opportunists)  abused  Lenin's 
"Left-Wing  "  Communism  to  justify  the  most  grotesque  class- 
collaborationist  betrayals,  clever  revisionists  like  Hansen 
sought  to  impute  to  Trotsky  their  own  reformist  capitulation 
to  non-proletarian  forces. 

The  Revolutionary  Tendency  (RT) — predecessor  of  the 
Spartacist  League — waged  a  sharp  struggle  within  the  SWP 
against  the  leadership's  capitulation  to  Castro.  In  an  1 1  June 
1961  document  titled  "A  Note  on  the  Current  Discussion — 
Labels  and  Purposes"  (SWP  Discussion  Bulletin  Vol.  22, 
No.  16  [June  1961]),  James  Robertson,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  RT,  pointed  to  the  link  between  terminology  and  political 
appetite: 

"And  over  the  Cuban  question  the  same  underlying  issue  is 
posed — what  do  you  want,  comrades?  Take  the  use  of  the  tran- 
sitional demand  'the  workers  and  peasants  government.'  It  is 
transitional  right  enough,  that  is  it  is  a  bridge,  but  bridges  go 
two  ways.  Either  the  workers  and  peasants  government  is  the 
central  demand  of  the  Trotskyists  in  urging  the  workers  and 
peasants  to  take  power  into  their  own  hands  through  their  mass 
organizations — i.e.,  the  struggle  for  soviet  power  (this  is  the 
use  the  Cuban  Trotskyists  put  it  to);  or  it  is  a  label  to  apply 
from  afar  to  the  existing  government  and  thus  serve,  not  for 
the  first  time,  as  an  orthodox  sounding  formula  to  side-step  the 
consummation  of  proletarian  revolution  and  to  justify  revolu- 
tion 'from  above'  by  leaders  'one  of  whose  principal  difficul- 
ties is  imbuing  the  working  people  with  a  sense  of  revolution- 
ary social  responsibility.' 
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"In  short,  is  the  Cuban  revolution  to  pass  forward  over  that 
bridge  to  soviet  power  or  is  an  American  SWP  majority  to  go 
backwards?" 

Indeed,  the  SWP's  adaptation  to  Castro  marked  its  descent 
into  centrism  and,  a  few  years  later,  reformism. 

In  the  course  of  fusion  discussions  with  the  Communist 
Working  Collective  (CWC)  in  1971,  which  had  broken  to 
the  left  from  Maoism,  we  discovered  that  they  had  similar 
misgivings  about  the  Fourth  Congress  (see  Marxist  Bulletin 
No.  10,  "From  Maoism  to  Trotskyism")-  The  comrades  in 
the  CWC  were  very  familiar  with  Lenin's  writings  on  the 
state.  They  knew  that  in  the  imperialist  epoch  there  were 
only  two  types  of  state,  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
and  the  dictatorship  of  the  bourgeoisie,  corresponding  to  the 
two  fundamental  classes — what  then  was  this  vague  "work- 
ers government"  in  between?  The  convergence  of  views  over 
this  augured  well  for  a  solid  revolutionary  regroupment! 

In  the  early  1930s,  Trotsky  wrote  quite  a  bit  about  the 
urgency  of  applying  the  united-front  tactic  against  the  Hider- 
ite  fascists.  Yet  the  "workers  government"  a  la  Zinoviev,  i.e., 
a  KPD/SPD  government,  is  never  an  element  in  Trotsky's 
propaganda.  His  formulations  on  the  state  are  likewise  much 
sharper  and  clearer  than  in  1923.  Trotsky  is  categorical,  for 
example,  that  the  cops  are  the  class  enemy,  even  if  they  are 
under  Social  Democratic  influence: 

"The  fact  that  the  police  was  originally  recruited  in  large  num- 
bers from  among  Social  Democratic  workers  is  absolutely 
meaningless.  Consciousness  is  determined  by  environment  even 
in  this  instance.  The  worker  who  becomes  a  policeman  in  the 
service  of  the  capitalist  state,  is  a  bourgeois  cop,  not  a  worker." 
— "What  Next?  Vital  Questions  for  the  German 
Proletariat,"  27  January  1932  (The  Struggle 
Against  Fascism  in  Germany) 
Seeking  to  justify  their  invariable  electoral  support  to  the 
social  democracy,  latter-day  centrists  and  reformists  acclaim 
the  "workers  government"  as  the  highest  form  of  the  united 
front.  In  contrast,  Trotsky  wrote  in  "What  Next?": 

"Just  as  the  trade  union  is  the  rudimentary  form  of  the  united 
front  in  the  economic  struggle,  so  the  soviet  is  the  highest 
form  of  the  united  front  under  the  conditions  in  which  the  pro- 
letariat enters  the  epoch  of  fighting  for  power. 
"The  soviet  in  itself  possesses  no  miraculous  powers.  It  is  the 
class  representation  of  the  proletariat,  with  all  of  the  latter's 
strong  and  weak  points.  But  precisely  and  only  because  of  this 
does  the  soviet  afford  to  the  workers  of  divers  political  trends 
the  organizational  opportunity  to  unite  their  efforts  in  the  rev- 
olutionary struggle  for  power." 
But  against  the  fetishists  of  the  united  front,  Trotsky  stressed 
that  Soviets  "by  themselves"  were  not  a  substitute  for  a  com- 
munist vanguard  in  leading  the  struggle  for  power: 

"The  united  front,  in  general,  is  never  a  substitute  for  a  strong 
revolutionary  party;  it  can  only  aid  the  latter  to  become 
stronger.... 

"To  avow  that  the  Soviets  'by  themselves'  are  capable  of  lead- 
ing the  struggle  of  the  proletariat  for  power — is  only  to  sow 
abroad  vulgar  soviet  fetishism.  Everything  depends  upon  the 
party  that  leads  the  Soviets." 

The  Fight  for  New  October  Revolutions 

The  last  serious  examination  of  the  German  events  in  the 
Trotskyist  movement  was  an  exchange  in  the  pages  of  the 
American  SWP's  Fourth  International  in  1942-43  between 
the  German  Trotskyist  Walter  Held  ("Why  the  German  Rev- 
olution Failed,"  December  1942  and  January  1943)  and  Jean 
van  Heijenoort,  using  the  pseudonym  Marc  Loris  ("The  Ger- 
man Revolution  in  the  Leninist  Period,"  March  1943).  The 
exchange  has  the  merit  of  attempting  to  situate  the  KPD's 
problems  in  1923  in  the  political  weaknesses  which  plagued 


the  German  party  from  its  inception.  Held  viewed  the  utterly 
justified  expulsion  of  Paul  Levi  in  1921  as  the  definitive 
error  which  doomed  the  1923  German  Revolution  to  defeat, 
even  seeing  in  Levi's  expulsion  the  seeds  of  the  Stalinist 
bureaucratic  degeneration  of  the  Comintern.  Van  Heijenoort 
skewered  Held  for  his  support  to  Levi.  At  the  same  time,  Van 
Heijenoort  wrongly  sneered  at  Held's  correct  criticism  of 
Trotsky  for  failing  to  carry  out  Lenin's  instructions  to  wage 
a  fight  against  Stalin  at  the  Russian  Twelfth  Party  Congress 
in  1923.  Held  did  believe  there  were  revolutionary  possibil- 
ities in  1923,  and  he  despised  Brandler.  Held  also  correctly 
condemned  the  KPD's  entry  into  the  governments  in  Saxony 
and  Thuringia — though  not  acknowledging  that  Trotsky 
himself  supported  this. 

One's  appreciation  of  the  history  of  the  workers  move- 
ment very  much  correlates  with  programmatic  outlook.  All 
manner  of  fake  Trotskyists  view  the  events  of  1923  through 
a  prism  distorted  by  social  democracy.  Pierre  Broue's  Revo- 
lution en  Allemagne  1917-1923  (1971)  uncritically  supports 
the  CI's  Fourth  Congress  line  on  the  "workers  government." 
A  pamphlet  published  by  the  German  Workers  Power  group 
(Arbeitermacht)  on  the  November  Revolution  claims  that  the 
Ebert-Scheidemann  regime — butchers  of  Liebknecht  and 
Luxemburg — was  a  "workers  government,"  albeit  of  a  "non- 
genuine"  type.  Pierre  Frank,  a  longtime  leader  of  the  United 
Secretariat  (USec),  wrote  a  polemic  denouncing  Zinoviev 
for  correctly  asserting  (on  occasion)  that  a  workers  govern- 
ment meant  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 

These  groups  mystify  the  fact  that  a  parliamentary  regime 
headed  by  a  social-democratic  party  is  a  capitalist  govern- 
ment, not  a  "workers  government"  or  a  "reformist  govern- 
ment." This  is  in  line  with  their  own  politics  of  operating  as 
pressure  groups  on  the  mass  reformist  parties.  The  perfec- 
tion of  this  social-democratic  outlook  was  the  Allende  Uni- 
dad  Popular  government  in  Chile  in  the  early  1970s — a 
bourgeois  coalition  of  Allende's  Socialists,  the  Communists 
and  some  smaller  capitalist  parties — which  lulled  the  work- 
ing masses  with  suicidal  illusions  in  the  "constitutional" 
military,  and  paved  the  way  for  Pinochet's  bloody  coup. 

Brandler  himself  moved  sharply  away  from  Leninism, 
becoming  a  leader  of  the  Communist  Right  Opposition  and 
hardening  up  around  social-democratic  politics.  In  an 
exchange  with  Isaac  Deutscher,  Brandler  oozed  with  the 
smug  satisfaction  of  a  provincial  German  social  democrat 
who  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  learn  from  the  Bolsheviks: 
"Only  now  do  I  realize  how  tremendous  was  the  treasure  of 
ideas  which  the  German  workers'  movement  acquired  by  its 
own  exertions  and  quite  independently.  We  were  so  impressed 
by  the  achievements  of  the  Bolsheviks  that  we  forgot  our  own. 
Take  Lenin's  Imperialism,  which  is  quite  correctly  regarded  as 
a  standard  work.  Already  at  the  1907  International  Congress 
in  Stuttgart,  and  at  other  conferences  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
century,  most  of  the  ideas  which  Lenin  developed  in  his  Impe- 
rialism were  already  being  debated,  mainly  by  Kautsky." 

— New  Left  Review  No.  105,  September-October  1977 

Lenin's  Imperialism  was  a  polemic  against  Kautsky,  whose 
theory  of  "superimperialism" — today  resurrected  by  the 
"anti-globalization"  crowd — is  premised  on  the  lie  that 
national  antagonisms  can  be  transcended  within  the  frame- 
work of  capitalism  and  therefore  interimperialist  war  is  not 
inherent  in  the  capitalist  system.  It  was  in  counterposition  to 
such  social-pacifism  and  social-chauvinism  that  Lenin 
launched  the  struggle  for  the  Third  International! 

As  for  the  British  Labourite  Revolutionary  History,  the 
editorial  in  its  1994  issue  on  Germany  couches  its  anti- 
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revolutionary  thesis  in  a  series  of  questions: 

"Was  this  series  of  events  a  failed  revolutionary  opportunity? 
Was  the  upsurge  aborted  into  a  bourgeois  republic  by  the 
treachery  of  Social  Democracy  and  the  failure  of  the  revolu- 
tionary left?  Was  a  liberal  bourgeois  republic  a  possibility? 
Were  the  glaring  nnistakes  of  the  Communists  a  result  of  their 
own  ineptitude,  or  due  to  the  meddling  of  the  Communist 
International?  How  far  were  the  policies  of  the  German  Com- 
munist Party  swayed  by  the  Soviet  preference  for  an  alliance 
with  right  wing  German  militarists,  a  coalition  of  the  two  out- 
siders excluded  from  the  Versailles  system?  Could  more  have 
been  gained  out  of  the  situation  than  what  finally  emerged? 
Was  the  later  triumph  of  Hitler  made  inevitable  by  the  events  of 
this  time?  If  the  German  Communist  Party  had  not  been  estab- 
lished, and  the  working  class  had  maintained  its  organisational 
unity,  could  Hitler's  victory  have  been  prevented?" 

Where  Revolutionary  History's  line  of  reasoning  leads  is 
clear,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  read  between  the  lines,  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  this  "non-party"  journal.  The  line  goes 
something  like  this:  the  proletarian  revolution  did  not  tri- 
umph in  Germany  in  1918-23  and  only  sectarians  and  mad- 
men could  think  it  was  in  the  offing;  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
where  in  1917  the  revolution  did  triumph,  the  Bolshevik 
leadership  soon  proved  to  consist  mostly  of  misguided  fanat- 
ics and  frauds.  What's  left  for  RH,  then,  but  to  lament  the 
split  of  the  proletarian  revolutionary  forces  from  the  Second 
International?  At  all  costs  they  seek  to  deny  the  fact  that 
Hitler's  rise  to  power  was  the  result  of  the  SPD's  craven 
attachment  to  the  Weimar  Republic,  combined  with  the 
Communist  Party's  inability  to  decisively  put  an  end  to  it  in 
1923.  Fascism,  the  brutal  oppression  imposed  by  imperialism 
on  the  colonial  masses,  interimperialist  war,  racism — in  the 
eyes  of  a  social  democrat,  these  are  not  the  necessary  out- 
growths of  the  rotting  bourgeois  social  order  but  unfortunate 
aberrations  which  episodically  mar  the  orderly,  democratic 
bourgeois  norm. 

At  bottom,  what  they  all  call  into  question  is  the  validity 
of  the  October  Revolution  and  the  attempt  of  the  Bolsheviks 
to  extend  that  revolution  internationally.  Brandler's  line  was 
always  one  of  "Russian  exceptionalism,"  i.e.,  maybe  Lenin's 
program  worked  in  Russia  but  it  had  no  applicability  in 
Germany  with  its  ostensibly  more  "cultured"  working  class. 


allegedly  wedded  to  the  framework  of  parliamentary  democ- 
racy. With  the  destruction  of  the  Soviet  Union,  revisionists 
have  "discovered"  that  Lenin's  program  didn't  work  in  Rus- 
sia either,  that  the  Soviet  workers  state  was  a  "failed  experi- 
ment." That's  why  all  of  the  reformists  end  up  today  in  the 
camp  of  the  "anti-globalization  campaign,"  beseeching  the 
imperialists  to  be  "responsible"  and  "humane." 

Fake  leftists  like  Workers  Power  and  the  USec  moved  far  to 
the  right  through  their  support  to  the  counterrevolutionary 
forces  that  destroyed  the  Soviet  Union  and  deformed  workers 
states  in  East  Europe  in  1989-1992.  Championing  the  "dem- 
ocratic" credentials  of  the  imperialists  and  their  chosen  coun- 
terrevolutionary henchmen,  they  helped  destroy  the  world's 
first  workers  state,  condemning  the  proletariat  of  East  Europe 
and  the  former  USSR  to  the  penury  dictated  by  the  imperial- 
ist stranglehold  on  the  world  market.  This  underlies  the  com- 
mitment in  practice  of  these  fake  Marxists  to  the  parliamentary 
reformist  sandbox  of  bourgeois  "democracy,"  tailing  right- 
wing  social  democrats  like  Labour's  Tony  Blair  in  Britain  or, 
in  countries  like  Italy  or  France,  popular-front  coalitions  of 
reformist  workers  parties  and  openly  bourgeois  parties. 

The  October  Revolution  remains  our  compass.  It  demon- 
strated how  a  revolutionary  party  rooted  in  the  proletariat 
can  win  the  working  masses  away  from  the  reformist  class 
traitors  and  lead  them  to  power.  The  critical  factor  was  the 
subjective  element — the  revolutionary  party.  That  was  the 
difference  between  Russia  in  1917  and  Germany  in  1923. 

The  strategic  task  posed  for  German  communists  is  to 
break  the  proletariat  from  the  Social  Democracy.  As  Trotsky 
rightly  concluded,  that  could  have  been  done  in  1923.  The 
obstacle  was  neither  the  objective  situation  nor  the  "omnip- 
otence" of  the  Social  Democracy;  it  lay  with  the  failure  to  pur- 
sue a  revolutionary  line,  particularly  in  the  critical  time 
period.  Here  the  programmatic  weaknesses  of  the  German 
party,  reinforced  rather  than  corrected  by  a  Comintern  that 
itself  was  beginning  to  degenerate,  proved  decisive.  We  seek 
to  critically  assimilate  the  lessons  of  1923  in  order  to 
strengthen  our  international  party  for  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gles that  lie  ahead.  ■ 
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A  Critical  Balance  Sheet 

Trotsky  and  the 
Russian  Left  Opposition 


iiiieiiiaiionaal  Instituut  voor  Sociale  Geschiedenis 

Leon  Trotsky  in  exile  in  Prinltipo,  Turkey,  in  1931.  Trotsky's  Left  Opposition  fought  to 
defend  and  carry  forward  authentic  program  of  Lenin's  Bolsheviks.  Only  proletarian 
revolutions  internationally  could  break  imperialist  encirclement  of  Soviet  workers  state. 


In  the  1920s,  under  the  conditions  of  the  isolation  and 
decline  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  Communists  who  reacted 
against  the  bureaucratization  of  the  Soviet  party  and  state 
faced  many  challenges  in  arriving  at  a  renewed  program  for 
the  revolutionary  vanguard  of  the  proletariat.  As  Trotsky 
repeatedly  emphasized,  most  notably  in  his  seminal  1936 
work,  The  Revolution  Betrayed,  the  source  of  the  malignant 
bureaucratic  cancer  was  "destitution,  aggravated  by  the 
destructions  of  the  imperialist  and  civil  wars."  Foreign  invest- 
ment had  created  in  the  urban  centers  of  tsarist  Russia  some 
of  the  most  modern  factories  in  the  world,  but  they  existed 
amid  a  rural  sea  of  economic  and  cultural  backwardness.  The 
destruction  of  industry  and  infrastructure  wrought  by  the 
world  war  was  compounded  by  the  bloody  Civil  War  of 
1918-20.  The  Bolsheviks  understood  their  revolution  as  the 
first  step  of  the  European  socialist  revolution;  they  knew  they 
could  not  long  retain  power  without  the  material  aid  of  an 
advanced  industrial  country.  But  the  failure  of  proletarian 
revolutionary  confrontations  in  Italy,  Finland,  Hungary  and 
Germany  during  the  tumultuous  years  1919-20  denied  the 
young  workers  state  the  aid  which  would  have  allowed  it  to 
begin  to  compensate  for  Russia's  acute  material  want. 

The  young  workers  state  was  the  arbiter  of  scarce 
resources.  Pressures  toward  bureaucratism  in  the  allocation 
of  those  resources  were  overwhelming,  especially  given  the 
weight  of  the  former  tsarist  civil  servants,  military  officers 


and  technical  specialists  who  had  to  be  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  new  state  machine.  With  the  prospect  for 
an  immediate  socialist  revolution  in  Europe  receding  after 
the  partial  stabilization  of  the  capitalist  order  in  1921,  the 
bureaucracy  began  to  become  conscious  of  its  own  material 
interests.  Accelerating  this  development  was  the  New  Eco- 
nomic Policy  (NEP),  introduced  early  that  year.  A  series  of 
concessions  to  market  forces  necessary  to  get  the  economy 
moving  again,  the  NEP  created  a  layer  of  speculators,  small 
traders  and  well-to-do  peasants  who  were  a  corrosive  influ- 
ence on  the  apparatus  which  moderated  economic  activity. 
At  the  Eleventh  Party  Congress  in  1922,  Lenin  spoke  with 
alarm  of  the  danger: 

"The  economic  power  in  the  hands  of  the  proletarian  state  of 
Russia  is  quite  adequate  to  ensure  the  transition  to  commu- 
nism. What  then  is  lacking?  Obviously,  what  is  lacking  is  cul- 
ture among  the  stratum  of  the  Communists  who  perform 
administrative  functions.  If  we  take  Moscow  with  its  4,700 
Communists  in  responsible  positions,  and  if  we  take  that  huge 
bureaucratic  machine,  that  gigantic  heap,  we  must  ask:  who  is 
directing  whom?  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  can  truthfully 
be  said  that  the  Communists  are  directing  that  heap.  To  tell  the 
truth,  they  are  not  directing,  they  are  being  directed." 
—  V.I.  Lenin,  "Political  Report  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  R.C.P.(B.),"  27  March  1922 
{Collected  Works,  Wo].  33) 

Conscious  political  struggle  was  necessary  to  counteract 
the  conservatizing  pressure  of  this  burgeoning  bureaucracy 
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on  the  small  proletarian  vanguard  organized  in  the  Bol- 
shevik Party.  Such  political  struggle  did,  indeed,  occur — the 
Bolshevik  Party  was  racked  by  alnnost  constant  factional 
struggle  from  1922  to  1929.  With  the  benefit  of  hindsight, 
Trotsky  noted  in  1935  that  the  smashing  of  the  loose  anti- 
bureaucratic  opposition  which  coalesced  in  the  fall  of  1923 
in  the  lead-up  to  the  Thirteenth  Party  Conference,  held  Jan- 
uary 1924,  "implied  in  the  most  direct  and  immediate  sense 
the  transfer  of  power  from  the  hands  of  the  revolutionary 
vanguard  into  the  hands  of  the  more  conservative  elements 
among  the  bureaucracy  and  the  upper  crust  of  the  working 
class.  The  year  1924 — that  was  the  beginning  of  the  Soviet 
Thermidor"  ('The  Workers'  State,  Thermidor  and  Bonapart- 
ism,"  1  February  1935,  Writings  of  Leon  Trotsky,  1934-35). 

But  the  full  significance  of  this  event  was  not — and  could 
not — be  appreciated  at  that  time,  even  by  the  principal 
antagonists.  The  bureaucratization  of  a  workers  state  was  a 
new  historical  phenomenon;  the  issues  around  which  the 
Opposition  fought  in  1923  were  limited  to  the  internal  party 
regime  and  the  need  for  more  rapid  industrialization  of  the 
Soviet  economy.  It  would  take  four  more  years — and  the 
experiences  of  the  1925-27  Second  Chinese  Revolution  as 
well  as  the  1926  British  general  strike — before  the  political 
battle  lines  clearly  delineated  Trotsky's  Left  Opposition  as 
the  continuators  of  revolutionary  internationalist  Bolshe- 
vism, as  against  the  growing  class  collaborationism  of  the 
bureaucratic  apparatus  headed  by  Stalin.  Even  then,  Stalin's 
tactical  "left"  turn  from  1929  to  1933 — embodied  in  the 
crushing  of  Bukharin's  Right  Opposition,  forced  collectiv- 
ization of  the  Russian  peasantry  and  "Third  Period"  adven- 
turism on  the  part  of  the  Communist  International — mud- 
died the  political  waters  and  disarmed  many  of  Trotsky's 
former  supporters.  Only  in  1935,  with  the  elaboration  of  the 
"Popular  Front"  at  the  Seventh  (and  last)  Congress  of  the 
Communist  International,  did  the  Stalinists  explicitly  and 
officially  embrace  the  program  of  class  collaboration  with 
the  "democratic"  imperialist  bourgeoisies. 

To  read  back  these  developments  into  the  early  period  of 
the  revolution's  degeneration  would  be  to  replace  historical 
materialism  with  moralism.  In  the  beginning,  Trotsky  could 
not  anticipate  the  full  significance  of  the  bureaucracy's 
ascendancy  and  where  it  would  lead — and  neither  could  Sta- 
lin. For  Marxists,  historical  evaluation  is  not  a  religious  act 
designed  to  uphold  the  essential  purity  of  our  forebears. 
Rather,  it  is  a  materialist  investigation,  a  necessary  part  of 
determining  how  best  to  carry  out  our  revolutionary  pro- 
gram today.  Leninism  evolved  out  of  a  series  of  political 
struggles  from  1903  to  1917,  as  Lenin  sought  to  apply  the 
lever  of  revolutionary  Marxism  to  the  decaying  tsarist 
empire,  culminating  in  the  1917  Russian  Revolution.  Simi- 
larly, "Trotskyism" — better  understood,  as  Trotsky  insisted, 
as  the  continuity  of  Leninism — evolved  in  the  struggle  to 
wield  that  lever  in  the  period  of  the  bureaucratic  degenera- 
tion of  the  Russian  Revolution.  Both  represent  the  revolu- 
tionary Marxism  of  their  time  and  neither  should  be  viewed 
as  a  corpus  of  received  wisdom,  sprung  fully  grown  like 
Athena  from  the  head  of  Zeus. 

It  was  not  preordained  that  the  opposition  to  the  Soviet 
bureaucracy  would  come  to  be  led  by  Trotsky,  a  brilliant  but 
rather  imperious  and  impatient  administrator  with  a  long 
history  as  a  leader  of  the  Russian  workers  movement  but 
who  had  joined  the  Bolshevik  Party  only  in  the  summer  of 
1917.  Nor  was  it  set  in  stone  that  the  pedestrian  Stalin 
would  emerge  as  the  master  of  the  party's  bureaucratic  fac- 


tion. Stalin  and  his  clique  worked  as  key  constituents  of 
Lenin's  majority  against  Trotsky  in  the  1920-21  trade-union 
dispute,  an  early  harbinger  of  the  bureaucratic  pressures  on 
the  party.  Stalin  was  later  able  to  become  unquestioned 
leader  of  the  apparatus  only  after  Lenin's  death  and  only 
under  the  cover  of  the  blocs  he  formed,  first  with  Zinoviev 
and  Kamenev  from  1922  to  1925,  later  with  Bukharin, 
Rykov  and  Tomsky  from  1925  to  1928. 

Even  after  Stalin  crushed  Bukharin's  Right  Opposition  in 
1929,  he  continued  to  face  disaffection  within  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  (CPSU).  At  the  Seventeenth 
Party  Congress  in  1934,  billed  as  the  "Congress  of  Victors" 
Leningrad  party  chief  S.  Kirov  received  289  more  votes  in  the 
elections  for  Central  Committee  than  did  Stalin.  Only  a  few 
dozen  of  the  1,966  delegates  to  the  Seventeenth  Congress 
survived  the  great  purges  that  followed,  beginning  in  1936. 
The  public  show  trials  of  Zinoviev,  Kamenev,  Bukharin  and 
other  former  Oppositionists  should  not  obscure  the  fact  that 
the  1936-38  purges  were  aimed  overwhelmingly  at  Stalin's 
own  faction.  By  1939,  Stalin  and  a  narrow  circle  of  support- 
ers were  left  at  the  head  of  a  party  membership  of  some 
1,589,000,  a  full  70  percent  of  which  had  joined  after  1929. 
The  CPSU  was  no  longer  a  party  of  the  proletarian  vanguard, 
but  the  organization  of  the  crude  and  capricious  bureaucratic 
apparatus  of  the  Soviet  state.  Only  crass  and  simplistic  anti- 
Communists  like  Leonard  Schapiro  or  Richard  Pipes,  or 
those  like  Trotsky's  biographer,  Isaac  Deutscher,  who  believe 
Stalinism  was  inevitable,  can  insist  that  this  was  the  only  pos- 
sible outcome  of  the  world  revolutionary  struggles  and  polit- 
ical turmoil  in  the  Bolshevik  Party  in  the  1920s. 

The  economic  backwardness  and  isolation  of  the  world's 
first  workers  state— and  especially  the  enormous  letdown 
after  the  failure  of  the  expected  German  insurrection  in  the 
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fall  of  1923 — stacked  the  deck  against  the  anti-bureaucratic 
forces  who  fought  within  the  Bolshevik  Party  in  the  1920s. 
But  these  factors  did  not,  in  the  short  term,  predetermine 
that  the  bureaucracy  would  seize  control  of  the  party  in  Jan- 
uary 1924  and  successfully  maintain  itself  in  power,  general- 
izing its  accommodation  to  the  stabilizing  bourgeois  world 
order  into  the  program  of  "socialism  in  one  country."  Only  a 
historical  pessimist  could  argue  that  Trotsky  made  no  mis- 
takes in  the  struggle  to  prevent  the  political  usurpation  of 
the  Soviet  working  class  and  maintain  the  USSR  as  a  bas- 
tion of  world  revolution. 

In  discussions  within  the  International  Communist  League 
over  the  past  few  years,  we  have  reviewed  the  course  Trotsky 
followed  in  the  Bolshevik  Party  disputes  of  the  1920s,  prin- 
cipally as  a  leading  element  in  the  1923  Opposition  and  later 
as  the  leader  of  the  Left  Opposition,  a  central  element  of  the 
United  Opposition  bloc  of  1926-27.  Our  review  is  based  in 
large  part  on  material  published  in  Pathfinder  Press's  three- 
volume  series  of  Trotsky's  writings  for  1923-29,  The  Chal- 
lenge of  the  Left  Opposition,  which  is  the  most  complete  doc- 
umentary record  of  the  Opposition  now  available  to  us  (the 
significant  Russian-language  material  that  undoubtedly 
exists  in  the  Moscow  CPSU  archives  is  currently  beyond  our 
reach).  Trotsky's  writings  on  the  revolutionary  struggles  in 
China  from  1925-27,  collected  in  Pathfinder's  Leon  Trotsky 
on  China,  are  also  important. 

Trotsky's  struggle  culminated  in  the  summer  of  1928  in 
his  "Critique  of  the  Draft  Program  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national" (better  known  as  The  Third  International  After 
Lenin).  The  first  programmatically  comprehensive  treatment 
of  Soviet  bureaucratism  and  its  corrosive  effect  on  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Communist  International  (Comintern,  or  CI),  the 
"Critique"  distilled  the  central  lessons  of  the  international 
class  struggle  in  the  1920s.  In  it,  Trotsky  brilliantly  demon- 
strated the  link  between  Stalin's  dogma  of  "socialism  in  one 
country"  and  the  capitulatory  zigzags  of  the  Comintern, 
especially  the  betrayal  of  the  Second  Chinese  Revolution. 

In  the  crucial  early  period  of  the  degeneration,  however, 
Trotsky  did  not  wage  a  consistent  battle  against  the  bureau- 
cratic threat  represented  by  Stalin,  a  fact  which  he  noted 
soon  after  his  exile  from  the  USSR: 

"I  avoided  entering  into  this  fight  as  long  as  possible,  since  its 
nature  was  that  of  an  unprincipled  conspiracy  directed  against 
me  personally,  at  least  in  the  first  stages.  It  was  clear  to  me 
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that  such  a  fight,  once  it  broke  out,  would  inevitably  take  on 
extremely  sharp  features  and  might  under  the  conditions  of  the 
revolutionary  dictatorship  lead  to  dangerous  consequences. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  whether  it  was  correct  to  try  to 
maintain  some  common  ground  for  collective  work  at  the 
price  of  very  great  personal  concessions  or  whether  I  should 
have  taken  the  offensive  all  along  the  line,  despite  the  absence 
of  sufficient  political  grounds  for  such  action.  The  fact  is  that  I 
chose  the  first  way  and,  in  spite  of  everything,  I  do  not  regret 
it.  There  are  victories  that  lead  into  blind  alleys,  and  there  are 
defeats  that  open  up  new  avenues." 

— Leon  Trotsky,  "Stalin's  Victory,"  25  February  1929 
(Writings,  1929) 

The  Transition  from  Civil  War  to  NEP 

It  took  almost  every  last  resource  of  the  new  workers 
state  for  the  Red  Army  to  beat  the  imperialist-backed  coun- 
terrevolution during  the  Russian  Civil  War.  The  war  was 
winding  down  by  the  winter  of  1919-20.  In  the  situafion  of 
the  transition  from  war  to  peace  the  excruciating  economic 
contradictions  of  the  world's  first  workers  state  came  to  the 
fore.  The  Revolution  was  at  an  impasse.  Industry  was  near 
complete  collapse  and  the  most  advanced  sectors  of  the 
working  class  had  either  been  killed  or  drawn  into  state 
administration;  much  of  the  rest  of  the  proletariat  had  scat- 
tered back  into  the  countryside  to  scratch  some  kind  of  sub- 
sistence from  the  land.  The  peasantry  had  turned  hostile 
because  of  the  policy  of  forced  grain  requisitions  necessary 
to  win  the  war.  Many  were  sowing  only  just  enough  grain  to 
feed  their  families.  The  transportation  system  had  almost 
ground  to  a  halt. 

Trotsky  was  the  first  Bolshevik  leader  to  propose  a  way 
out  of  the  impasse.  In  December  1919,  he  suggested  that  the 
Commissariat  of  War  assume  the  job  of  mobilizing  civilian 
labor  for  reconstructing  the  economy — the  "militarization  of 
labor,"  as  he  called  it.  The  scheme  provoked  an  outcry  when 
it  was  published  in  Pravda,  and  though  Lenin  supported 
Trotsky's  proposal,  a  conference  of  Bolshevik  trade-union 
leaders  rejected  it.  "Militarization  of  labor"  became  a  reality 
in  another  guise.  With  no  trains  to  transport  home  demobil- 
ized Red  Army  soldiers,  in  the  Urals,  the  Ukraine  and  south- 
ern Russia  the  troops  were  transformed  into  vast  labor 
armies,  cutfing  forests,  working  the  mines  and  performing 
other  necessary  tasks.  A  February  1920  trip  to  the  Urals  to 
inspect  the  labor  armies  convinced  Trotsky  that  this  was  no 
real  solution  to  the  Bolsheviks'  dilemma;  that  same  month 
he  proposed  to  the  Central  Committee  that  forced  requisi- 
tioning be  replaced  by  a  tax  which  the  government  would 
collect  in  the  form  of  agricultural  products  (a  "tax  in  kind"). 
His  proposal  was  rejected. 

The  invasion  of  the  Ukraine  by  Polish  troops  a  few  months 
later  severely  taxed  the  already  overstrained  resources  of  the 
Russian  workers  state.  Only  because  Trotsky  had  recently 
been  put  in  charge  of  the  railways,  declaring  martial  law 
and  implementing  a  plan  for  railway  repair — the  first  use 
of  planning  in  Soviet  Russia — did  the  Red  Army  have  the 
transport  ability  to  turn  back  the  Polish  army.  Poland  was  an 
ally  of  the  Entente  powers,  centrally  France.  Poland's  defeat 
destabilized  all  of  Europe;  striking  dock  workers  in  the 
Prussian  city  of  Danzig  (now  Gdansk)  were  refusing  to  ship 
weapons  to  Poland  and  "committees  of  action"  were  being 
formed  by  the  British  trade  unions  to  keep  their  government 
from  entering  the  war.  The  Russian  victories  against  Poland 
galvanized  opposition  to  the  post-WWI  imperialist  order 
established  at  Versailles.  Germany  was  seething.  An  oppor- 
tunity had  opened  up  for  the  Russian  workers  state  to  link 
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Lenin  in  IVIoscow  addressing  Red  Army  troops  leaving  for  Polish  front,  May  1920.  Inset:  Delegates  at  Second 
Comintern  Congress  track  advances  of  Soviet  troops  during  Polish  campaign. 


itself  directly  to  the  European  revolution.  It  was  "a  most 
important  turning-point,  not  only  in  the  policy  of  Soviet 
Russia,  but  also  in  world  politics,"  as  Lenin  later  noted  in  a 
report  to  the  Russian  party's  Ninth  Conference  in  September 
1920  (published  in  Al  Richardson,  In  Defence  of  the  Russian 
Revolution,  1995). 

The  Bolsheviks  made  the  decision  to  follow  the  retreating 
Poles  across  the  border,  "sounding  out  with  our  bayonets 
Poland's  readiness  for  social  revolution,"  as  Lenin  put  it, 
and  seeking  a  common  border  with  Germany.  The  decision 
was  controversial.  The  workers  state  lacked  the  materiel  for 
a  major  military  offensive  and  there  was  real  concern  that 
the  incursion  might  provoke  a  nationalist  backlash  in 
Poland.  In  the  event,  that  is  what  happened.  A  united  and 
resolute  Bolshevik  leadership  might  have  been  able  to  over- 
come the  initial  nationalist  reaction  and  press  ahead  to  the 
German  border  in  any  case.  But  Stalin  and  his  early  support- 
ers like  K.Y.  Voroshilov  and  S.M.  Budenny  had  earlier 
formed  a  clique  within  the  Red  Army  with  the  central  aim  of 
discrediting  Trotsky.  Stalin  was  the  senior  commissar  of  the 
southern  armies.  Instead  of  moving  on  Warsaw  as  ordered, 
Stalin  convinced  the  commanders,  Budenny  and  A.  Yegorov, 
to  move  on  the  city  of  Lvov  to  the  south,  leaving  the  western 
armies  under  M.N.  Tukhachevsky  open  to  counterattack. 
The  Red  Army  was  turned  back  from  Warsaw  in  August 
1920.  The  Soviet  defeat  opened  up  a  period  of  isolation, 
throwing  the  young  workers  state  back  on  itself  and  setting 
the  stage  for  the  degeneration  of  the  Russian  Revolution. 

The  dispute  over  the  trade-union  question  that  broke  out 
in  the  Bolshevik  Party  later  that  fall  reflected  the  unease 
over  the  untenable  situation  in  which  the  party  found  itself. 


During  the  Civil  War,  Trotsky — with  Lenin's  backing — 
ruthlessly  overcame  resistance  from  various  quarters  to 
ensure  victory  on  the  front  as  the  highest  priority  of  the 
Soviet  Republic.  In  addition  to  Stalin's  clique  in  the  "mili- 
tary opposition,"  Trotsky  also  had  to  contend  with  Zinoviev's 
lawyering  for  party  apparatchiks  whose  toes  had  been 
stepped  on.  Zinoviev's  base  in  Petrograd,  the  physically  dec- 
imated and  politically  depleted  remnants  of  the  proletariat 
of  1917,  had  by  1919  begun  to  succumb  to  anti-Communist 
agitation  on  the  part  of  Mensheviks,  Social  Revolutionaries 
and  anarchists  in  the  unions,  as  material  conditions  in  the 
country  became  ever  more  dire. 

As  the  Civil  War  drew  toward  a  successful  close  at  the  end 
of  1919,  Trotsky  increasingly  turned  his  attention  to  efforts 
to  revitalize  the  Soviet  economy.  He  wrongly  sought  to  apply 
and  generalize  wartime  administrative  methods  of  military 
centralization  and  discipline  to  what  was  now  a  broader 
political  problem  of  peacetime  trade  union/state  relations. 
Trotsky  initiated  the  trade-union  fight  by  zealously  advocat- 
ing in  a  factional  manner  that  the  apparatus  of  the  Russian 
trade  unions  coalesce  with  the  state  apparatus  to  run  the 
economy.  Behind  this  proposal  lay  the  assumption  that  in  a 
workers  state,  basic  organizations  of  working-class  defense 
like  trade  unions  were  at  best  superfluous,  and  at  worst  lev- 
ers for  the  kind  of  retrograde  economic  and  bureaucratic 
resistance  he  had  contended  with  during  the  Civil  War. 

Lenin  marshaled  the  party  majority  in  an  all-out  fight 
against  Trotsky  and  his  allies  (who  included,  at  that  point, 
Bukharin).  Trotsky's  authority  in  the  party  was  greatly  dam- 
aged as  a  result.  Lenin  was  correct  to  insist  that  in  the  con- 
crete conditions  then  prevailing  in  Soviet  Russia,  the  trade 
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Bolshevik  commander  A.I.  Sedyakin  addresses  an 
assembly  aboard  battleship  Petropavlovsk  after  sup- 
pression of  Kronstadt  uprising,  1921. 

unions  were  necessary  organs  for  the  defense  of  the  working 
class,  not  just  in  counterposition  to  the  peasant  majority 
with  whom  it  was  allied,  but  also  against  real  bureaucratic 
abuse  by  the  Soviet  state  itself.  The  Democratic  Centralist 
Opposition  had  already  formed  in  the  party.  Their  platform 
opposed  "one-man"  factory  management  and  the  use  of 
bourgeois  specialists  (highly  paid  remnants  of  the  old  tsarist 
order  who  were  intensely  disliked  by  many  workers).  The 
Democratic  Centralists  made  the  fight  against  bureaucratism 
their  watchword  and  Lenin  saw  their  existence  as  a  warning 
signal  of  the  dangers  the  desperate  economic  situation  posed 
to  the  proletarian  dictatorship. 

By  the  time  the  Tenth  Party  Congress  convened  in  March 
1921  the  trade-union  dispute  had  been  rendered  somewhat 
moot  by  the  decision — supported  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  party — to  take  a  step  back  from  War  Com- 
munism, replacing  the  forced  requisition  of  grain  with  the 
tax  in  kind  advocated  by  Trotsky  a  year  earlier.  This  was  the 
core  of  the  New  Economic  Policy.  The  cracks  appearing  in 
the  smychka  (alliance)  between  the  proletariat  and  peasantry 
made  this  turn  an  urgent  necessity.  As  the  Tenth  Congress 
opened,  the  very  existence  of  the  Russian  workers  state  was 
threatened  by  the  revolt  of  the  sailors  at  the  key  Kronstadt 
naval  base,  which  protected  Petrograd.  The  sailors'  cry  for 
"Soviets  without  Bolsheviks"  reflected  their  peasant  origins. 
A  threat  was  posed  from  within  the  party  as  well  by  the 
"Workers  Opposition"  (WO)  that  congealed  in  the  course  of 
the  trade-union  dispute.  The  WO  demanded  that  the  state 
entirely  relinquish  control  of  industry  to  the  trade  unions,  a 


demand  which  if  implemented  would  have  put  the  very  exis- 
tence of  the  workers  state  in  question. 

Trotsky  agreed  with  Lenin  about  the  danger  posed  by  the 
WO  platform  and  his  factional  supporters  were  a  key  compo- 
nent of  those  who  put  down  the  Kronstadt  rebellion.  When  it 
was  suggested  that  his  faction  meet  during  the  Tenth  Con- 
gress, Trotsky  vigorously  opposed  the  idea.  Nonetheless,  it 
appeared  to  Lenin  that  Trotsky,  with  his  previous  factional 
zeal  and  indifference  to  protecting  the  non-party  masses 
against  the  nascent  bureaucracy,  was  putting  himself  for- 
ward as  the  spokesman  for  the  growing  bureaucratic  layer. 
That  Lenin's  fears  were  not  far-fetched  at  the  time  was  rec- 
ognized in  hindsight  by  Trotsky  himself: 

"The  Soviet  bureaucracy  did  not  elevate  Stalin  to  leadership  at 
once  and  without  vacillation.  Until  1924  Stalin  was  unknown 
even  among  the  broader  party  circles,  let  alone  the  population, 
and  as  I  have  already  said  he  did  not  enjoy  popularity  in  the 
ranks  of  the  bureaucracy  itself.  The  new  ruling  stratum  had 
hopes  that  I  would  undertake  to  defend  its  privileges.  No  few 
efforts  were  expended  in  this  direction.  Only  after  the  bureauc- 
racy became  convinced  that  I  did  not  intend  to  defend  its 
interests  against  the  toilers,  but  on  the  contrary  the  interests  of 
the  toilers  against  the  new  aristocracy,  was  the  complete  turn 
toward  Stalin  made,  and  I  was  proclaimed  'traitor'." 
—Trotsky,  "The  Comintern  and  the  GPU," 
17  August  1940  {Writings,  1939-40) 
As  Trotsky  noted  in  My  Life  (1929),  it  was  during  the  trade- 
union  discussion  that  "Stalin  and  Zinoviev  were  given  what 
one  might  call  their  legal  opportunity  to  bring  their  struggle 
against  me  out  into  the  open.  They  strained  every  effort  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  situation.  It  was  for  them  a  rehear- 
sal of  their  future  campaign  against  'Trotskyism'."  Stalin 
baited  Trotsky  as  the  "patriarch  of  the  bureaucrats." 

The  Central  Committee  elections  held  at  the  Tenth  Con- 
gress in  1921  were  based  on  the  counterposed  positions  on 
the  trade-union  dispute.  There  were  50  delegate  votes  for 
the  Trotsky /Bukharin  theses,  1 8  for  the  Workers  Opposition 
and  336  for  the  Lenin  majority.  A  radical  change  in  the  CC 
was  the  result.  Krestinsky,  who  was  closely  associated  with 
Trotsky,  was  pulled  off  the  Political  Bureau  and  Central 
Committee;  Zinoviev  was  put  on  the  PB  in  his  place.  Preo- 
brazhensky  and  Serebriakov,  also  supporters  of  Trotsky's 
position  on  the  trade  unions,  had  been  two  of  the  party's  top 
secretaries  along  with  Krestinsky.  They  were  also  removed 
from  their  posts,  and  from  the  CC  entirely,  as  was  Andreev, 
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another  Trotsky  supporter.  Ivan  Smirnov  was  reduced  to  CC 
candidate  and  replaced  as  head  of  the  Moscow  party  organi- 
zation. Many  of  Stalin's  allies  were  promoted:  Molotov  was 
awarded  one  of  the  party  secretaryships  and  made  a  candi- 
date member  of  the  Political  Bureau.  Frunze,  Ordzhonikidze 
and  Voroshilov  were  all  elected  to  the  CC  for  the  first  time. 

In  their  subsequent  war  against  the  Left  Opposition,  Stalin 
and  his  clique  were  able  to  make  good  use  of  the  Tenth 
Congress  decision  to  ban  factional  groupings  in  the  party. 
This  measure,  enacted  in  the  shadow  of  the  Kronstadt  revolt, 
was,  as  Lenin  noted  at  the  time,  meant  to  be  a  temporary, 
exceptional  measure  to  ensure  that  episodic  differences  did 
not  harden  in  a  way  that  posed  a  danger  to  the  workers  state. 
The  Tenth  Congress  was  the  last  time  a  factional  dispute 
was  debated  to  democratic  resolution  in  the  Russian  party. 
The  overhang  of  bureaucracy,  already  great,  was  being  con- 
sciously combated.  The  Congress  determined  to  purge  the 
party  of  careerist  elements  and  over  the  next  year  party 
membership  was  reduced  by  24  percent — from  650,000  to 
just  under  500,000  (E.H.  Carr,  The  Bolshevik  Revolution 
1917-1923,  Vol.  II).  Stalin's  appointment  as  General  Secre- 
tary at  the  next  Congress  in  April  1922  put  an  end  to  the 
effective  struggle  against  bureaucratism  within  the  party. 

Stalin  as  General  Secretary 

Stalin  entered  the  period  of  the  degeneration  of  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  as  a  key  component  of  the  Leninist  party 
majority.  But  Lenin  was  distrustful  enough  to  refuse 
Zinoviev's  proposal  at  the  Tenth  Congress  to  elect  Stalin 
General  Secretary  of  the  party.  He  remarked,  "This  cook  will 
make  only  peppery  dishes."  Lenin  acceded  to  Stalin's 
appointment  a  year  later.  Two  months  after  the  close  of  the 
Eleventh  Congress,  at  the  end  of  May  1922,  Lenin  suffered 
a  stroke  which  left  him  incapacitated  until  October.  With 
Lenin's  strong  hand  removed,  Stalin  made  ample  use  of  his 
position.  A  series  of  decrees  issued  by  the  Secretariat  in  the 
summer  of  1922  created  an  apparatus  of  Central  Committee 
"Instructors"  with  widespread  rights  over  elected  local  party 
bodies.  The  secretariat  began  to  "recommend"  (i.e.,  appoint) 
provincial  and  even  local  party  secretaries.  More  importantly, 
Stalin  significantly  increased  the  material  privileges  of  appa- 
ratchiks. A  strict  hierarchy  of  wages  was  established  for  party 
officials,  with  the  minimum  for  secretaries  of  local  cells  set 
at  30  rubles,  three  times  the  average  salary  in  industry  at  the 
time.  A  series  of  decrees  established  special  bonuses  and  dis- 
tribution of  goods  for  party  functionaries  and  created  a  series 
of  new  vacation  homes  and  rest  houses  for  their  exclusive  use 
(A.  M.  Podshchekoldin,  "Sur  la  voie  du  'pouvoir  exhorbitant' 
ou  les  debuts  du  stalinisme"  [On  the  Road  to  Overweening 
Power:  The  Origins  of  Stalinism],  Cahiers  Leon  Trotsky 
No.  44,  December  1990).  Stalin  showed  exquisite  conscious- 
ness as  the  defender  and  nurturer— if  still  only  behind  the 
scenes — of  the  party  bureaucracy. 

Lenin's  relations  with  Trotsky  had  been  severely  damaged 
by  the  trade-union  dispute.  Yet  only  some  three  months  after 
the  Tenth  Congress,  Lenin  and  Trotsky  consummated  a  polit- 
ical bloc  against  Zinoviev,  Bukharin  and  Radek  around  the 
time  of  the  Third  Congress  of  the  Communist  International, 
held  June-July  1921.  Zinoviev  et  al.  sought  to  throw  the 
prestige  of  the  Russian  party  behind  the  Hungarian  Commu- 
nist Bela  Kun's  idiotic  "theory  of  the  offensive,"  which  had 
led  to  disaster  for  the  German  party  in  their  adventurist 
"March  Action"  (see  "Rearming  Bolshevism — A  Trotskyist 
Critique  of  Germany  1923  and  the  Comintern,"  page  4).  This 
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Stalin  and  cronies  at  Fourteenth  Party  Conference, 
April  1925.  From  left:  Alexei  Rykov,  Kliment  Voro- 
shilov, Stalin,  Nikolai  Skrypnik,  Andrei  Bubnov,  Sergo 
Ordzhonikidze. 

direct  collaboration  between  Lenin  and  Trotsky  was,  how- 
ever, episodic. 

When  Lenin  returned  again  to  partial  political  activity  in 
the  fall  of  1922,  he  discovered  his  fundamental  political  con- 
vergence with  Trotsky.  Lenin  was  horrified  that  the  pressures 
of  the  growing  bureaucratic  layer  were  finding  increasing 
expression  within  the  Russian  Political  Bureau,  in  the  first 
instance  in  the  proposal — pushed  by  Stalin  and  others — to 
weaken  the  state  monopoly  of  foreign  trade.  Lenin  and 
Trotsky  collaborated  to  beat  back  this  proposal.  In  the  wake 
of  this  victory,  Lenin,  who  had  again  suffered  a  series  of 
strokes,  dictated  in  late  1922  and  early  1923  his  famous  "Tes- 
tament" and  its  addendum,  which  called  for  the  removal  of 
Stalin  as  General  Secretary.  Lenin  also  dictated  a  series  of 
arficles  containing  proposals  to  combat  bureaucratism  in  the 
party  and  state.  The  Political  Bureau — against  the  vote  of 
Trotsky — resisted  publishing  Lenin's  article,  "Better  Fewer 
But  Better,"  which  attacked  the  roudnism  and  inefficiency  of 
the  Workers  and  Peasants  Inspectorate,  which  Stalin  had 
headed  until  a  short  dme  before.  When  in  March  1923  Lenin 
confirmed  his  suspicions  that  Stalin  and  his  cohorts  had  been 
acting  with  heavy-handed  centralism  regarding  the  non- 
Russian  nationalities  in  the  Caucasus,  pursuing  an  abusive 
policy  which  smacked  of  Great  Russian  chauvinism,  he 
resolved  to  consummate  a  bloc  with  Trotsky,  preparing  to,  in 
the  words  of  one  of  his  secretaries,  drop  a  "bomb"  on  Stalin 
at  the  upcoming  Twelfth  Party  Congress.  Unfortunately, 
Lenin  was  debilitated  by  another  stroke  shortly  before  the 
Congress  opened.  For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  unable  to 
actively  participate  in  the  affairs  of  the  Soviet  party  and  state. 

Trotsky's  Failure  at  the  Twelfth  Congress 

It  was  characteristic  that  Lenin,  not  Trotsky,  drew  the  hard 
pracdcal  conclusions  from  the  series  of  skirmishes  with 
Stalin  and  the  Polidcal  Bureau  majority  in  late  1922  and 
early  1923.  As  the  Spartacist  tendency  has  often  noted,  it  was 
part  of  Lenin's  strength  as  a  revolutionary  politician  that  his 
empirical  political  pracdce  often  preceded  his  full-blown 
theoredcal  understanding.  Thus  the  1903  split  with  the 
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Mensheviks  took  place  on  narrow  organizational  grounds 
(the  definition  of  party  membership),  anticipating  the  deep 
political  differences  on  the  attitude  toward  bourgeois  liberal- 
ism revealed  in  the  1905  Revolution.  Lenin  did  not  finally 
develop  a  theoretical  understanding  of  the  material  basis  for 
reformism  until  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  proved  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Second  International  to  be  social-chauvinist 
defenders  of  the  bourgeois  order.  In  his  1916  work  Imperial- 
ism, Lenin  first  recognized  that  the  enormous  superprofits 
squeezed  out  of  the  colonial  world  allow  the  imperialists 
""to  bribe  the  labour  leaders  and  the  upper  stratum  of  the 
labour  aristocracy."  (see  Spartacist  pamphlet  Lenin  and  the 
Vanguard  Party). 

In  contrast,  Trotsky  was  not  inclined  to  jump  ahead  of  his 
theoretical  understanding.  Up  unfil  1917,  his  experience 
within  the  Russian  Social  Democracy  was  entirely  outside 
the  framework  of  the  Bolshevik  faction  (which  became  the 
Bolshevik  Party  following  the  definiuve  split  in  1912). 
Trotsky  stood  with  the  Mensheviks  in  1903,  though  he 
quickly  separated  from  them.  Trotsky's  leadership  of  the 
Petrograd  Soviet  in  the  1905  Revolution  proved  that  he 
stood  much  closer  to  the  Bolsheviks  than  to  the  Mensheviks 
in  his  intransigent  opposition  to  the  parties  of  the  Russian 
bourgeoisie.  Nonetheless,  Trotsky  continued  to  stand  apart. 
From  1908  to  1912  the  Mensheviks  opposed  establishing  an 
illegal  party  organizadon  in  Russia.  Regrouping  with  a  sec- 
tion of  the  "pro-Party"  Mensheviks  at  a  January  1912  confer- 
ence in  Prague,  Lenin  founded  the  Bolshevik  Party.  Later 
that  year  Trotsky  called  for  a  unity  conference  between  the 
Bolsheviks  and  Mensheviks,  hoping  to  reconcile  these  fun- 
damentally counterposed  tendencies,  one  revolutionary  and 
the  other  reformist.  Lenin  forcefully  rejected  this  idea  and 
Trotsky  found  himself  at  the  Menshevik-dominated  confer- 
ence in  a  de  facto  bloc  against  the  Bolsheviks  (the  "August 
bloc").  It  was  not  until  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  that 
Trotsky  began  to  understand  the  necessity  for  revolutionaries 
to  break  not  only  politically,  but  organizationally,  from 
reformism  and  revisionism. 

Only  in  1917  did  Trotsky  fully  come  over  to  the  Bolshe- 
viks, after  Lenin's  "April  Theses"  revealed  a  fundamental 
agreement  between  himself  and  Lenin  that  the  task  of  the 
proletariat  was  to  lead  the  peasantry  in  the  seizure  of  power 
on  the  basis  of  a  socialist  program.  This  had  been  Trotsky's 
perspective  since  he  first  developed  the  theory  of  permanent 
revolution  on  the  eve  of  the  1905  Revolution.  Lenin,  how- 
ever, had  to  wage  a  fight  within  his  own  party  to  reorient  it 
to  the  seizure  of  power.  Some  Bolsheviks  initially  used  the 
party's  previous  formula  for  a  "revolutionary  democratic 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and  the  peasantry"  as  the 
rationale  for  critically  supporting  the  bourgeois  provisional 
government.  Returning  to  Russia  in  May  1917,  shortly  after 
Lenin,  Trotsky  and  his  Inter-District  Organization  ("Mezh- 
rayonka")  worked  in  tandem  with  the  Bolsheviks,  fusing 
with  the  party  in  July. 

That  Trotsky  was  a  relative  newcomer  to  the  Bolsheviks 
gave  him  a  certain  detachment  in  evaluating  the  various 
party  leaders,  but  it  also  meant  he  lacked  Lenin's  inner-party 
factional  experience  and  the  overwhelming  political  author- 
ity Lenin  had  accrued  from  years  of  struggle  to  forge  the 
leadership  of  the  Bolshevik  tendency.  By  the  spring  of  1923 
Trotsky  was  aware  that  Stalin  had  allied  himself  with 
Kamenev  and  Zinoviev  in  a  secret  "triumvirate"  within  the 
Russian  leadership,  the  sole  purpose  of  which  was  to  pre- 
vent Trotsky  from  assuming  leadership  of  the  party.  He  dis- 
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Lenin  in  Gorky,  1922.  In  the  last  months  of  his  lite, 
Lenin  called  for  Stalin's  removal  from  post  of  General 
Secretary,  sought  to  oppose  growing  bureaucratism 
in  Soviet  party  and  state. 

missed  this  as  essentially  a  personal  cliquist  conspiracy,  fail- 
ing to  see  that  behind  the  triumvirate  stood  the  burgeoning 
party  bureaucracy,  controlled  by  Stalin,  and  just  beginning 
to  rise  to  self-consciousness.  Lenin  had  warned  that  Stalin 
would  seek  to  "make  a  rotten  compromise  in  order  then  to 
deceive,"  rather  than  fight  in  the  open  at  the  Congress.  But, 
with  Lenin  ill,  Trotsky's  primary  concern  was  to  avoid  a 
split  within  the  leadership.  Thus  he  accepted  a  deal  prof- 
fered by  Kamenev  just  before  the  Twelfth  Congress  opened. 
Trotsky's  resolutions  on  the  key  issues  of  the  national  ques- 
tion and  quickening  the  pace  of  industrialization  of  the 
Soviet  economy  were  adopted  by  the  Congress;  Stalin  kept 
his  post  as  General  Secretary. 

There  were  reasons  for  Trotsky's  reticence  to  go  on  the 
offensive.  He  was  at  pains  to  prove  false  the  rumors  being 
circulated  by  the  triumvirs  that  he  was  simply  seeking  power 
for  himself.  The  triumvirs  insinuated  that  Trotsky  was  "arro- 
gant" for  refusing  the  post  of  deputy  head  of  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment, a  post  which  Lenin  repeatedly  asked  him  to  take  up, 
beginning  in  April  1922,  only  two  weeks  after  Stalin  was 
appointed  General  Secretary.  But  Trotsky  acutely  felt  his 
Jewish  origins  would  be  a  liability  to  the  workers  state  in  the 
still  deeply  anti-Semitic  Russian  countryside.  This  had  been 
the  key  factor  in  Trotsky's  refusal  of  the  post  of  People's 
Commissar  for  Internal  Affairs  in  1917,  and  it  was  still  a  fac- 
tor in  his  mind  in  1922: 

"And  that  time,  when  Vladimir  Ilyich  proposed  that  I  should  be 
the  Deputy  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Soviet  of  People's  Com- 
missars (the  only  deputy)  and  I  refused  resolutely  for  the  same 
reasons,  in  order  not  to  give  our  enemies  cause  for  confirming 
that  a  Jew  governed  the  country." 

— Trotsky,  "Summary  of  Concluding  Speech  at  the 
Plenary  Session  of  the  Central  Committee  and 
Central  Control  Committee,"  26  October  1923, 
published  in  V.  Vilkova,  ed..  The  Struggle  for  Power: 
Russia  in  1923  (1996) 
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In  the  context  of  the  looming  battle  in  the  Russian  party, 
Trotsky  would  have  been  in  a  better  position  if  he  had  taken 
up  the  post  of  Lenin's  deputy.  But  his  concerns  were  not 
unfounded — during  the  fight  against  the  Left  Opposition  Sta- 
lin made  ample  use  of  anti-Semitic  innuendo,  slyly  appeal- 
ing to  backward  elements  still  infected  with  the  vile  Great 
Russian  prejudices  inherited  from  tsarism. 

Trotsky  later  wrote,  "I  have  no  doubt  that  if  I  had  come 
forward  on  the  eve  of  the  twelfth  congress  in  the  spirit  of  a 
'bloc  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky'  against  the  Stalin  bureaucracy,  I 
should  have  been  victorious  even  if  Lenin  had  taken  no 
direct  part  in  the  struggle.  How  solid  the  victory  would  have 
been  is,  of  course,  another  question"  {My  Life).  But  a  tempo- 
rary victory  against  Stalin  would  have  bought  some  time 
during  1923,  a  crucial  year  in  which  Germany  was  in  almost 
constant  revolutionary  turmoil,  with  proletarian  revolution  a 
palpable  possibility.  A  workers  victory  in  Germany  would 
have  shattered  the  basis  for  bureaucratism  in  the  USSR. 

The  apparent  political  agreement  Trotsky  had  extracted  on 
the  national  question  and  the  economy  at  the  Twelfth  Con- 
gress was,  in  any  case,  simply  formal,  since  Stalin  remained 
in  charge  of  the  apparatus.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Congress, 
the  bureaucracy  continued  to  dither  on  strengthening  the  state 
planning  agency  (Gosplan)  and  beginning  a  program  of 
industrialization.  Thus,  the  structural  problem  that  Trotsky 
had  labeled  the  "scissors  crisis" — the  ever-growing  gap 
between  the  price  at  which  peasants  sold  their  grain  and  the 
price  at  which  they  could  buy  manufactured  goods — only 
deepened.  Meanwhile,  the  triumvirate  continued  to  reshape 
the  party  and  state  apparatus,  appointing  cadre  loyal  to  them- 
selves and  removing  Trotsky's  allies  from  key  positions.  But 
Trotsky  hoped  that  Lenin  would  recover  and  that  a  proletar- 
ian revolution  in  Europe  would  come  to  the  aid  of  the  USSR. 

The  Comintern  and  the  1923 
Debacle  in  Germany 

The  bureaucratic  cancer,  however,  affected  not  only  the 
Soviet  party  and  state  but  also  the  leading  cadre  of  the  Com- 
munist International.  The  leaderships  of  many  of  the  Com- 
intern's national  sections  had  broken  from  the  reformist 
defenders  of  the  capitalist  order  in  the  Second  International 
only  reluctantly  and  under  great  pressure  from  their  mem- 
berships in  the  revolutionary  tumult  of  1919-20.  The  Comin- 
tern was  faced  with  the  need  to  distinguish  the  aspiring 
Communists  from  assorted  careerists,  adventurers  and 
opportunists.  The  full  implications  of  the  Bolsheviks'  experi- 
ence of  intransigent  struggle  against  all  reformism  and  revi- 
sionism still  had  to  be  assimilated  and  applied  on  the  various 
different  national  terrains. 

Unfortunately,  this  political  sorting  out  intersected  the 
growth  of  the  Soviet  bureaucracy,  whose  increasing  conser- 
vatism began  to  reinforce  the  opportunist  impulses  that  con- 
tinued to  animate  the  leaderships  of  many  of  the  CI's  national 
sections.  This  tendency  accelerated  after  Lenin's  first  stroke 
in  the  spring  of  1922  forced  him  to  withdraw  from  his 
formerly  heavy  involvement  in  the  Comintern,  effectively 
removing  the  counterbalance  to  the  centrist  and  bureaucratic 
tendencies  of  the  mercurial  Zinoviev.  As  the  accompanying 
article  in  this  issue  lays  out,  the  effects  of  Lenin's  withdrawal 
on  the  Communist  Party  of  Germany  (KPD)  were  particu- 
larly severe.  In  1922,  the  Comintern  endorsed  the  KPD's 
practice  of  supporting  Social  Democratic-led  governmental 
coalitions  in  German  provincial  parliaments.  Rather  than  see- 
ing itself  as  the  indispensable  independent  agency  to  lead  the 


proletarian  insurrection  to  overthrow  the  capitalist  state,  the 
KPD  sought  to  "pressure"  the  Social  Democrats  to  the  left 
through  bourgeois  parliamentary  combinationism. 

The  theses  on  the  "workers  government"  adopted  by  the 
Comintern's  Fourth  Congress,  held  November-December 
1922,  not  only  recognized  Social  Democratic-led  govern- 
ments based  on  the  bourgeois  state  apparatus  as  "workers 
governments,"  but  even  sought  to  define  the  conditions 
under  which  a  Communist  party  could  enter  them.  Thus  the 
Congress  left  the  KPD  leadership  under  Heinrich  Brandler 
mired  in  opportunist  parliamentary  cretinism,  unable  to  rec- 
ognize, let  alone  take  advantage  of,  the  revolutionary  oppor- 
tunity which  opened  up  when  the  French  army  invaded  the 
Ruhr  in  January  1923  to  ensure  the  payment  of  the  war  rep- 
arations dictated  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

The  attention  of  the  entire  leadership  of  the  Russian  party 
was  turned  in  early  1923  not  externally,  toward  Germany, 
but  internally  toward  the  growing  rift  in  the  party  leadership 
and  the  potential  for  an  open  political  struggle  by  Trotsky  at 
the  Twelfth  Party  Congress  in  April.  Even  after  a  deal  was 
struck  at  the  Congress,  domestic  matters  consumed  most  of 
the  Russian  leadership's  attention.  In  early  summer  Trotsky 
and  several  other  members  of  the  Political  Bureau  took  their 
customary  vacations  away  from  Moscow.  Not  until  August 
did  Trotsky  realize  that  a  revolutionary  situation  existed  in 
Germany.  As  he  later  acknowledged,  this  was  very  late. 
Prodding  the  Russian  party  leadership  and  the  Comintern 
into  action,  Trotsky  insisted  on  setting  a  date  for  a  German 
insurrection.  Though  Stalin's  view  was  that  the  Germans 
should  be  "restrained,"  the  triumvirs  could  hardly  afford  to 
be  seen  as  obstructing  revolution  in  Germany  and  they 
acceded  to  Trotsky  (while  refusing  Brandler's  request  that 
Trotsky  go  to  Germany  to  assist). 


Vile  anti-Semitism  inherited  from  tsarism 
in  the  service  of  Stalinist  Thermidor 
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White  Guard 
poster  during 
Russian  Civil 
War  shows 
Trotsky  as 
embodiment 
of  "Jew- 
Bolshevism" 
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11  December  1923 


Trotsky's  "New 
Course"  rode  the 
crest  of  a  massive 
outpouring  of 
discontent  that 
flooded  the  pages 
of  Pravda  at  the 
end  of  1923.  in 
reply,  Stalin 
closed  its  pages 
to  inner-party 
discussion, 
forever.  The  other 
pre-eminent 
leader  of  the  1923 
Opposition 
was  Christian 
Rakovsky,  shown 
here  with  Trotsky, 
June  1927. 


Trotsky's  emphasis  on  setting  a  date  for  the  insurrection 
was,  however,  an  administrative  measure  that  ignored  the 
political  obstacles  represented  by  both  the  pressure-the-SPD 
politics  of  the  Brandler  leadership  and  the  ambivalence  of 
the  triumvirate.  Failing  to  identify  and  combat  the  oppor- 
tunist strategy  of  Brandler,  Trotsky  supported  the  KPD's 
entry  into  the  SPD  governments  in  Saxony  and  Thuringia  in 
October,  arguing  that  the  provinces  could  become  a  "drill- 
ground"  to  prepare  the  proletariat  to  fight  for  revolution. 
The  KPD's  entry  into  these  provincial  governments  was  but 
the  prelude  to  Brandler's  calling  off  the  insurrection  when 
the  SPD  refused  to  go  along  with  the  call  for  a  general 
strike.  Trotsky's  writings  about  Germany  in  the  fall  of  1923 
give  full  force  to  the  criticisms  in  Lenin's  Testament  that 
Trotsky  showed  "excessive  preoccupation  with  the  purely 
administrative  side  of  the  work." 

Thirteenth  Party  Conference 

In  the  fall  of  1923,  the  economic  situation  in  Soviet  Rus- 
sia itself  was  reaching  a  crisis  point  as  the  scissors  gap 
became  an  abyss  and  with  little  effort  being  made  to  revive 
heavy  industry.  On  the  eve  of  the  expected  German  insur- 
rection, a  major  wave  of  economic  strikes  and  discontent 
swept  Moscow  and  Petrograd.  It  was  in  this  conjuncture  that 
Trotsky  opened  fire  against  the  growing  bureaucratism  of 
the  Soviet  party  and  state,  writing  to  the  Central  Committee 
on  8  October  1923  to  demand  action  on  the  urgent  question 
of  planned  industrialization  and  the  opening  of  a  campaign 
against  bureaucratism  in  the  party.  Forty-six  leading  party 
members  soon  signed  a  declaration  along  the  same  general 
lines,  targeting  in  particular  what  they  called  the  "com- 
pletely intolerable"  bureaucratic  regime  within  the  party. 


The  triumvirate's  response  was  an  all-out  campaign  to  vilify, 
discredit  and  isolate  Trotsky  and  his  supporters  at  a  joint 
plenary  session  of  the  Central  Committee  and  Central  Con- 
trol Commission,  held  October  25-27.  (For  more  details  on 
this  period,  see  "Original  Documents  Published  from  Soviet 
Archives:  Trotsky's  Fight  Against  Stalinist  Betrayal  of  Bol- 
shevik Revolution,"  Spartacist  No.  53,  Summer  1997.) 

Party  sentiment  against  the  anti-Trotsky  campaign  was 
strong  enough,  however,  that  the  triumvirs  were  induced  to 
open  the  pages  of  the  party  paper,  Pravda,  to  internal  debate 
on  November  7.  Pravda's  circulation  doubled  and  the  trium- 
virs were  shocked  by  the  outpouring  of  opposition  to  the 
party  regime  revealed  in  the  journal's  pages.  They  were 
made  all  the  more  fearful  when  both  the  French  and  Polish 
parties  protested  against  the  anti-Trotsky  campaign.  Trotsky 
again  acceded  to  the  triumvirs'  urgent  attempts  to  reach 
"agreement"  with  him.  Jointly  with  Stalin  and  Kamenev,  he 
authored  a  resolution  calling  for  the  implementation  of  the 
Twelfth  Congress  resolutions  on  the  economy  as  well  as 
charting  a  "New  Course"  against  bureaucratism  in  the  party. 
Adopted  unanimously  by  the  Political  Bureau,  the  resolu- 
tion was  another  empty  paper  agreement.  The  phony  public 
"unity"  of  the  Central  Committee  served  only  to  muddy  the 
political  waters  in  the  fight  for  delegates  to  the  party's 
upcoming  Thirteenth  Party  Conference.  (The  Bolshevik 
Party  at  this  time  held  two  types  of  delegated  gatherings:  an 
authoritative  Congress  and  a  more  informal  Conference. 
The  norm — not  always  followed — was  for  these  alternating 
gatherings  to  be  held  once  each  year.)  The  triumvirs  felt 
confident  enough  to  open  up  a  counteroffensive  in  mid- 
December,  replacing  the  editors  of  Pravda' s  "Party  Life" 
pages.  By  the  end  of  the  month,  the  journal's  pages  were 
effectively  closed,  forever,  to  the  Opposition's  views. 

The  exhausted  Soviet  proletariat  was  closely  following  the 
events  in  Germany — all  the  resources  of  the  party  and  Red 
Army  were  mobilized  to  prepare  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
German  proletariat.  When  Brandler  ignominiously  called  off 
the  insurrection  on  October  2 1 ,  he  shattered  the  hope  that  a 
proletarian  revolution  in  Europe  would  end  the  desperate  iso- 
lation of  the  Soviet  republic  and  reconfirm  its  revolutionary 
course.  A  wave  of  demoralization  swept  the  Soviet  working 
class,  strengthening  the  triumvirate,  who  expressed  the  con- 
servative and  nationalist  outlook  of  the  coalescing  bureau- 
cratic stratum.  The  Opposition  won  25-30  percent  of  the 
votes  in  the  Moscow  and  Petrograd  party  organizations.  Sup- 
port for  the  Opposition  was  particularly  strong  in  the  Red 
Army  and  the  youth  organization;  the  triumvirate  disbanded 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  youth  organization  to  put  an 
end  to  it.  The  election  process  was  so  rigged  that  when  the 
Thirteenth  Conference  opened  in  January  1924  the  Opposi- 
tion had  just  three  delegates  out  of  a  total  of  128.  The 
triumvirate's  victory  at  this  conference  marked  the  decisive 
point  at  which  the  bureaucratic  caste  seized  political  power 
from  the  Soviet  working  class.  From  this  point  on,  the  peo- 
ple who  ruled  the  USSR,  the  way  the  USSR  was  ruled  and 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  ruled  all  changed. 

Lenin's  death  a  few  days  later  removed  from  the  equation 
a  possibly  very  dangerous  foe  of  the  ascendant  bureaucratic 
caste.  The  triumvirate  cynically  initiated  the  "Lenin  Levy," 
taking  party  membership  (including  full  and  candidate  mem- 
bers) from  472,000  at  the  beginning  of  1 924  to  1 ,078, 1 82  by 
early  1926  (E.H.  Carr,  Socialism  in  One  Country  1924-1926, 
Vol.  II).  This  opened  the  floodgates  to  aspiring  careerists, 
diluting  the  historically  forged  proletarian  vanguard. 
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The  program  of  Trotsky's  1923  Opposition  was  a  pro- 
gram of  anti-bureaucratic  reform  of  the  party  and  state  appa- 
ratus, combined  with  the  demand  for  economic  planning 
and  a  faster  pace  of  Soviet  industrialization.  As  regards  the 
internationalist  principles  and  program  of  the  October  Revo- 
lution, there  still  appeared  to  be  substantial  agreement 
within  the  Bolshevik  Party  on  the  Comintern's  program. 
Trotsky  did  not  identify  the  source  of  the  German  defeat  in 
the  opportunist  strategy  of  pressuring  the  left  Social  Demo- 
crats, as  codified  in  the  misuse  of  the  "workers  government" 
slogan.  Nor  did  he  recognize  the  Comintern  leadership's 
role  in  helping  to  chart  Brandler's  opportunist  course.  The 
events  in  Germany  hardly  figured  in  the  struggle  of  the  1923 
Opposition  because  Trotsky  did  not  realize  at  the  time  that 
the  bureaucratic  disease  within  the  Soviet  party  already 
posed  a  direct  threat  to  the  revolutionary  program  and  activ- 
ity of  the  Communist  International. 

Suffering  from  recurring  and  unexplained  high  fevers, 
Trotsky  left  Moscow  for  the  Caucasus  to  convalesce.  He  did 
not  attend  the  Thirteenth  Party  Conference  or  the  January 
1924  Comintern  Executive  Committee  (ECCI)  session  which 
assessed  the  German  events.  Concerned  from  afar  that 
Zinoviev's  attempt  to  cover  up  the  gravity  of  the  defeat  in 
Germany  would  lead  to  adventurist  actions,  Trotsky  agreed 
to  put  his  name  to  a  set  of  confusionist  theses  authored  by 
Radek  for  the  ECCI  meeting,  an  act  he  later  viewed  as  a  mis- 
take. Stalin  maneuvered  to  make  sure  Trotsky  did  not  return 
to  Moscow  for  Lenin's  funeral,  an  absence  that  was  later  used 
against  him.  He  returned  only  in  May  for  the  Thirteenth  Party 
Congress,  which  formally  put  an  end  to  the  "New  Course" 
debate.  Enjoined  by  the  Congress  from  any  factional  activ- 
ity, Trotsky  allowed  the  1923  Opposition  to  dissipate  in  a  for- 
mal organizational  sense.  He  continued  to  meet  regularly 
with  a  close  circle  of  supporters  that  included  Christian 
Rakovsky,  Karl  Radek,  Evgeny  Preobrazhensky,  Yuri  Pyata- 
kov  and  Vladimir  Antonov-Ovseenko. 

The  "Literary  Discussion" 

Throughout  the  early  months  of  1924,  Trotsky  sought  to 
analyze  the  reasons  for  the  German  debacle  (see  our  accom- 
panying article).  In  May,  in  an  introduction  to  a  book  of  his 
writings,  Trotsky  underlined  the  high  stakes  and  the  conse- 
quences of  the  KPD's  paralysis: 

"We  have  here  a  truly  classic  example  of  a  revolutionary  situ- 
ation permitted  to  slip  by.  From  the  moment  of  the  Ruhr  occu- 
pation, and  all  the  more  so  when  the  bankruptcy  of  passive 
resistance  became  evident,  it  was  imperative  for  the  Commu- 
nist Party  to  steer  a  firm  and  resolute  course  toward  the  con- 
quest of  power.  Only  a  courageous  tactical  turn  could  have 
unified  die  German  proletariat  in  the  struggle  for  power.... 
True,  in  the  month  of  October  a  sharp  break  occurred  in  the 
party's  policy.  But  it  was  already  too  late." 

— Trotsky,  Introduction  to  The  First  Five  Years 
of  the  Communist  International 
In  June  1924,  Trotsky  insisted  that  "It  was  necessary  to  show 
the  masses,  and  above  all  the  party  itself,  that  this  time  it  was 
a  matter  of  immediate  preparation  for  the  seizure  of  power. . . . 
The  question  of  setting  a  date  for  the  uprising  can  have  sig- 
nificance only  in  this  connection  and  with  this  perspective" 
(Trotsky,  "Through  What  Stage  Are  We  Passing?",  21  June 
1924,  The  Challenge  of  the  Left  Opposition,  1923-25). 

Recognizing  the  urgent  need  to  contrast  the  German 
party's  failure  with  the  Bolsheviks'  own  experience  in  1917, 
Trotsky  took  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  publication  of  a 
collection  of  his  1917  writings  to  pen  a  powerful  introduc- 
tion on  this  theme.  Published  in  September,  The  Lessons  of 


October  detailed  the  struggle  Lenin  waged  to  rearm  and 
reorient  the  Russian  party  throughout  the  year  1917,  start- 
ing in  April  with  the  fight  against  those  (like  Stalin)  who 
used  the  outdated  formula  "democratic  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  and  the  peasantry"  as  a  cover  for  giving  critical 
support  to  the  bourgeois  Provisional  Government.  Trotsky 
documented  Zinoviev  and  Kamenev's  opposition  to  the 
insurrection  in  October,  a  not-so-subtle  challenge  to  their 
attempts  to  present  themselves  as  Lenin's  heirs. 

The  massive  counterattack  launched  by  the  triumvirs 
went  down  in  party  annals,  somewhat  incongruously,  as  the 
"literary  discussion."  Inventing  out  of  the  whole  cloth  a  sup- 
posed doctrine  of  "Trotskyism,"  the  triumvirs  counterposed 
to  it  the  "Leninism"  they  claimed  to  defend  as  members  of 
the  party's  so-called  "Old  Guard,"  beginning  the  process 
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Stalin  with  his  close  collaborators  (from  left)  Rykov, 
Zinoviev  and  Bukharin  in  1924. 

that  would  lead  to  the  wholesale  Stalinist  school  of  falsifica- 
tion of  Russian  revolutionary  history. 

The  key  target  for  attack  was  Trotsky's  theory  of  perma- 
nent revolution,  which  Trotsky  had  projected  before  the 
Russian  Revolution  of  1905  and  subsequently  elaborated  in 
Results  and  Prospects,  published  in  1906.  Noting  that  the 
Russian  bourgeoisie  was  fully  intertwined  with  the  tsarist 
nobility  and  foreign  imperialist  investors,  that  the  peasantry 
and  urban  petty  bourgeoisie  could  not  play  an  independent 
role  in  history,  and  that  industrialization  had  created  a  small 
but  powerful  and  concentrated  proletariat  in  Russia,  Trotsky 
posited  that  a  successful  revolution  in  Russia  would  mean 
"that  the  representative  body  of  the  nation,  convened  under 
the  leadership  of  the  proletariat,  which  has  secured  the  sup- 
port of  the  peasantry,  will  be  nothing  else  than  a  democratic 
dress  for  the  rule  of  the  proletariat."  Only  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  could  break  the  fetters  of  political  despotism 
and  economic  and  social  backwardness,  tasks  historically 
associated  with  the  bourgeois-democratic  revolutions  in 
Europe.  But  in  taking  power,  the  proletariat  would  also  have 
to  begin  the  coUectivist  reconstruction  of  the  economy.  Thus 
Trotsky  posed  the  Russian  Revolution  as  the  first  step  of  the 
European  socialist  revolution.  Only  by  extending  the  revo- 
lution to  the  imperialist  centers  of  Europe  could  the  Russian 
proletariat  fully  triumph. 

The  actual  course  of  the  1917  Revolution  took  permanent 
revolution  out  of  the  realm  of  theory,  completely  confirming 
Trotsky's  prognosis.  The  first  printing  of  Results  and  Pros- 
pects in  1906  had  been  confiscated  by  the  police;  few  copies 
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were  available  to  the  revolutionary  Russian  reading  public. 
It  was  reprinted  in  Moscow  in  1919;  according  to  Isaac 
Deutscher,  Lenin  read  Trotsky's  work  for  the  first  time  in  this 
edition.  The  Communist  International  published  an  English 
translation  in  1921.  But  the  fact  that  Trotsky  had  correctly 
charted  the  course  of  the  Russian  Revolution  was  never  cod- 
ified in  the  programmatic  statements  of  the  Bolshevik  Party 
or  the  Comintern.  Nor  was  Lenin's  April  1917  repudiation  of 
the  slogan  "revolutionary  democratic  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat and  peasantry"  ever  officially  recognized.  No  stan- 
dard history  of  the  Revolution  was  written.  An  in-depth 
examination  of  the  Russian  experience  would  have  gone  a 
long  way  toward  arming  the  young  Communist  parties  of  the 
world.  Instead,  the  triumvirate  was  able  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  Bolsheviks'  failure  to  chronicle  their  own  course. 
By  1924,  the  majority  of  party  members  had  no  direct  per- 
sonal experience  with  the  prerevolutionary  debates;  less  than 
1  percent  had  been  party  members  in  early  1917. 

In  dealing  with  other  countries  of  belated  capitalist  devel- 
opment in  the  early  1920s,  the  Russian  experience  did  not 
automatically  come  to  mind.  Russia  had  been  the  weakest 
link  in  the  imperialist  chain,  a  developing  capitalist  country 
in  the  shell  of  a  pre-capitalist  empire,  a  situation  not  neces- 
sarily analogous  to  the  more  backward  colonies  and  semi- 
colonies  of  Asia.  Moreover,  the  Bolsheviks  felt  little  need  to 
look  for  indigenous  proletarian  revolutionary  movements  in 
the  colonies,  since  they  believed  that  imminent  proletarian 
revolutions  in  the  imperialist  countries  would  drag  the  colo- 
nial world  in  their  wake.  In  his  report  on  the  National  and 
Colonial  Question  at  the  Second  Congress  of  the  Comintern 
in  1920,  Lenin  had  advocated  that  "The  Communist  Inter- 
national should  advance  the  proposition,  with  the  appropriate 
theoretical  grounding,  that  the  backward  countries,  aided  by 
the  proletariat  of  the  advanced  countries,  can  go  over  to  the 
soviet  system  and,  through  certain  stages  of  development,  to 
communism,  without  having  to  pass  through  the  capitalist 
stage"  (Collected  Works,  Vol.  31).  The  Comintern's  atten- 
tion was  directed  toward  insisting  that  Communist  parties  in 
the  imperialist  countries  combat  the  imperialist  depredations 
of  their  own  bourgeoisies  from  within. 

But  the  Third  Congress  of  the  Comintern  in  1921  recog- 
nized that  the  European  capitalist  order  had  temporarily 
restabilized.  It  was  on  this  basis  that  a  re-evaluation  of  the 
prospects  for  proletarian  revolution  in  the  East  was  called  for. 
The  cutting  off  of  world  trade  during  World  War  I  meant  the 
development  of  industry  in  India  and  China,  and  a  small  but 
concentrated  urban  industrial  proletariat  had  developed  in 
both  countries,  existing  side  by  side  with  semi-feudal  agri- 
cultural relations  in  the  countryside,  as  in  Russia.  The  local 
bourgeoisies  were  utterly  intertwined  with  the  landlords  and 
the  imperialist  overlords.  An  astute  and  forward-looking 
leadership  of  the  Comintern  would  have  soon  been  forced  to 
recognize  that  what  had  happened  in  Russia  could  happen  in 
other,  newly  industrializing  areas  of  the  world. 

The  triumvirs'  virulent  campaign  against  permanent  revo- 
lution prevented  this  necessary  re-evaluation.  And  Trotsky, 
concerned  to  prove  that  a  distinct  doctrine  called  "Trot- 
skyism" was  a  complete  fiction,  was  put  utterly  and  imper- 
missibly on  the  defensive  by  the  triumvirate's  attacks.  He 
implicitly  repudiated  his  1906  work,  insisting,  "I  reject  in  any 
case,  as  something  completely  laughable,  the  opinion  attrib- 
uted to  me,  that  Lenin  or  the  Bolshevik  Party  came  over  to 
'my'  formula  on  the  revolution  after  realizing  the  erroneous- 
ness  of  their  own"  ("Our  Differences,"  a  document  written  in 
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May  Day  demonstration  in  London,  1926.  Reformist 
trade-union  "friends"  of  USSR  provided  left  cover  for 
British  Labour  tops  who  sold  out  1926  general  strike. 

November  1924  but  never  published,  whether  by  choice  or 
prohibition  is  unclear  [Challenge  of  the  Left  Opposition, 
1923-25]).  In  his  only  public  statement  of  the  period,  a  let- 
ter proffering  his  resignation  as  chairman  of  the  Revolution- 
ary Military  Committee  written  15  January  1925,  Trotsky 
wrote  that  permanent  revolution  applied  "wholly  to  the  past" 
and  had  "no  reference  to  the  question  of  present-day  politi- 
cal tasks." 

In  the  midst  of  the  "literary  discussion"  Stalin  first  prom- 
ulgated his  doctrine  of  building  "socialism  in  one  country" 
in  a  December  1924  Izvestia  article  entitled  "October 
and  comrade  Trotsky's  Theory  of  Pemianent  Revolution." 
Stalin's  counterposition  of  the  utterly  revisionist  idea  of 
"socialism  in  one  country"  to  permanent  revolufion  should 
have  been  an  indication  to  Trotsky  that  more  than  his  own 
political  record  was  at  stake.  Stalin  was  implicitly  challeng- 
ing the  Soviet  Union's  commitment  to  world  proletarian 
revolution.  However,  only  with  the  formation  of  the  United 
Opposition  over  a  year  and  a  half  later  did  Trotsky  put  him- 
self on  record  against  "socialism  in  one  country."  And  it  was 
not  until  the  Fifteenth  Party  Conference  in  November  1926 
that  he  personally  spoke  out  against  Stalin's  new  dogma. 

Trotsky's  defensiveness  no  doubt  reflected  the  reaction  of 
some  of  his  1923  cothinkers,  who  viewed  the  publication  of 
Lessons  of  October  as  a  tactical  error  because  it  gave  the  tri- 
umvirate an  excuse  to  reopen  their  anti-Trotsky  campaign. 
Trotsky  saw  that  the  "literary  discussion"  would  have  been 
launched  in  any  case  on  one  pretext  or  another  (see  "Some 
Documents  Relating  to  the  Origin  of  the  Legend  of  'Trot- 
skyism'" in  The  Stalin  School  of  Falsification  [1937]). 

"Socialism  in  one  country"  was  at  first  simply  used  as  a 
rationale  for  economic  autarky;  under  its  rubric  Stalin  insisted 
that  it  was  the  private  peasant  market  which  must  set  the  pace 
for  Soviet  economic  development.  The  most  vocal  advocate 
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of  this  policy  was  Bukharin,  around  wliom  coalesced  a  school 
of  "red  professors"  and  other  rightist  elements.  The  repeated 
accusations  that  Trotsky  "underestimated  the  peasantry"  were 
designed  precisely  to  appeal  to  the  most  backward,  potentially 
pro-capitalist  elements  of  the  Soviet  population  against  the 
1923  Opposition. 

Trotsky  went  without  a  post  in  the  Soviet  state  for  some 
four  months  after  his  resignation  as  head  of  the  Red  Army  in 
January  1925.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he  wrote  "Where 
Is  Britain  Going?"  a  powerful  polemic  against  the  decrepit 
reformism  of  the  Labour  Party.  An  official  British  trade- 
union  delegation  had  visited  Russia  in  November  1924  and 
written  a  favorable  report;  as  Trotsky  completed  his  pam- 
phlet, the  leader  of  the  Russian  trade  unions,  Tomsky,  was 
leading  a  reciprocal  visit  to  Britain.  On  May  14,  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Trade  Union  Unity  Committee  (ARC),  a  fraternal 
organization  composed  of  British  and  Russian  trade  unions, 
was  inaugurated.  Trotsky  later  wrote  that  "Where  Is  Britain 
Going?"  "was  aimed  essentially  at  the  official  conception 
of  the  Politbureau,  with  its  hope  of  an  evolution  to  the  left 
by  the  British  General  Council,  and  of  a  gradual  and  pain- 
less penetration  of  communism  into  the  ranks  of  the  Brit- 
ish Labour  Party  and  trades-unions"  (My  Life).  Trotsky's 
polemic  was  designed  to  evade  the  censorship  of  the  Politi- 
cal Bureau,  which  approved  the  work  before  its  publication. 

In  May,  he  was  appointed  to  serve  on  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil of  the  National  Economy.  All  of  his  work  in  this  capacity, 
and  especially  "Toward  Capitalism  or  Socialism?",  serialized 
in  Pravda  in  September  1925,  emphasized  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  locked  in  mortal  combat  with  world  imperialism 
in  both  the  political  and  economic  spheres.  Repeating  the 
question  posed  by  Lenin  in  relation  to  the  NEP,  "Who  beats 
whom?",  Trotsky  emphasized  the  need  for  the  USSR  to 
greatly  accelerate  its  rate  of  economic  development,  trading 
on  the  world  market  and  obtaining  advanced  industrial 
machinery  where  possible.  This  was  only  an  /mp//aY  polemic 
against  "socialism  in  one  country,"  made  at  a  time  when 
Zinoviev  and  Kamenev,  having  broken  with  Stalin,  were 
openly  challenging  this  dogma. 

The  Split  In  the  Triumvirate 

During  the  "literary  discussion"  Zinoviev  and  Kamenev 
were  more  vociferous  in  their  anti-Trotskyism  than  Stalin, 
demanding,  for  example,  that  Trotsky  be  removed  from  the 
Political  Bureau.  For  most  of  1924  and  early  1925,  Zinoviev 
considered  Stalin  a  second-rate  figure  and  struggled  to  make 
/i/mse// Lenin's  heir.  Stalin  was  quite  content  to  let  his  part- 
ners play  the  forward  role;  he  insisted  that  Trotsky  must 
remain  on  the  PB.  Stalin  excelled  at  this  kind  of  cunning 
maneuver;  he  was  to  make  use  of  his  apparent  "softness" 
toward  Trotsky  later  that  year. 

In  a  lengthy  reply  to  a  letter  from  a  reader  in  1984,  Work- 
ers Vanguard  wrongly  asserted  that  the  triumvirate  began  to 
break  up  at  the  Thirteenth  Congress  in  May  1924  ("Should 
Trotsky  Have  Made  a  Bloc  with  Zinoviev  in  1924?",  Work- 
ers Vanguard  No.  369,  21  December  1984).  This  same  arti- 
cle criticized  Trotsky  for  failing  to  make  a  bloc  with  Zinoviev 
and  Kamenev  at  that  time.  The  very  idea  of  a  bloc  in  1924 
is  absurd!  The  triumvirs  presented  a  united  face  to  the 
Thirteenth  Party  Congress.  Stalin  still  needed  Zinoviev  and 
Kamenev;  on  Krupskaya's  insistence,  Lenin's  Testament 
was  read  to  a  meeting  of  senior  party  leaders  just  before  the 
Congress  opened.  Largely  because  Zinoviev  and  Kamenev 
pleaded  Stalin's  case,  he  was  able  to  keep  his  post  (Trotsky 


remained  silent  throughout  the  proceedings).  Lenin's  Testa- 
ment was  not  made  known  to  the  Congress  as  a  whole. 

Not  until  April  1925,  at  the  time  of  the  Fourteenth  Party 
Conference,  did  signs  of  a  growing  rift  in  the  triumvirate 
begin  to  appear.  Zinoviev  and  Kamenev  objected  to  Stalin's 
attempts  to  get  the  party's  formal  endorsement  of  "socialism 
in  one  country."  The  triumvirs'  disagreement  was  kept  from 
public  view;  the  wording  of  the  final  conference  resolution  was 
ambiguous  on  the  question.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  believe 
that  Trotsky  and  his  supporters  did  not  hear  of  the  growing 
rift.  And  it  is  certainly  no  accident  that  the  following  month 
Trotsky  was  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
National  Economy.  Very  likely  Stalin  held  out  the  promise  of 
reconciliation  along  with  the  promise  of  productive  work. 

The  Fourteenth  Party  Conference  had  adopted  a  series  of 
measures  enlarging  the  scope  of  private  farming  and  trade, 
abolishing  restricfions  on  the  leasing  of  land  and  the  hiring 
of  labor.  The  measures  failed  to  produce  the  results  pre- 
dicted by  Bukharin.  The  harvest  of  1925  was  excellent,  but 
the  amount  of  grain  sold  to  the  state  lagged  far  behind;  the 
kulaks  and  middle  peasants  were  withholding  their  crops, 
expecting  prices  to  rise  as  grain  became  scarce  through  the 
winter  and  spring.  There  was  not  much  they  could  buy  with 
their  earnings  in  any  case.  Trotsky  had  long  warned  that  the 
smychka  was  threatened  by  the  lack  of  manufactured  goods 
to  sell  to  the  peasantry  at  reasonable  prices:  "The  founda- 
tion of  the  smychka  is  the  cheap  plow  and  nail,  cheap  cal- 
ico, and  cheap  matches"  {The  New  Course  [1923]).  Yet 
rather  than  tax  the  kulaks  to  provide  for  a  higher  rate  of 
industrialization,  Bukharin  advocated  yet  another  round  of 
concessions,  issuing  his  famous  dictum  to  the  kulaks  to 
"enrich  yourselves."  Over  this  issue  public  rifts  appeared 
within  the  triumvirate  in  the  summer  of  1925. 

Zinoviev  had  been  a  strong  advocate  of  the  pro-kulak  pol- 
icy, but  his  base  was  in  the  heavily  proletarian  Leningrad 
party  organization,  which  vehemently  opposed  concessions 
to  the  rich  peasants.  Similariy,  Kamenev's  base  was  in  the 
Moscow  party.  The  conflict  of  interest  that  pitted  Zinoviev's 
and  Kamenev's  proletarian  bases  in  Leningrad  and  Moscow 
against  Stalin  and  Bukharin's  neo-Narodnik  agrarianism 
made  the  triumvirate  a  patently  unstable  alliance.  Zinoviev 
and  Kamenev  publicly  attacked  Bukharin  over  the  continued 
concessions  to  the  kulaks.  Zinoviev's  treatise,  Leninism,  pub- 
lished in  the  summer  of  1925  and  designed  to  push  his  own 
claims  as  Lenin's  heir,  criticized  the  idea  of  "socialism  in  one 
country."  The  "Declaration  of  the  Four"  issued  by  Zinoviev, 
Kamenev,  Sokolnikov  and  Krupskaya  demanded  an  open  and 
democratic  discussion  period  before  the  Fourteenth  Party 
Congress,  called  for  the  end  of  1925. 

The  disagreement  among  the  triumvirs  signaled  in  the  first 
instance  a  bureaucratic  power  struggle.  Nonetheless  key 
programmatic  issues  were  being  brought  into  dispute.  Yet 
Trotsky  made  no  approach  to  Zinoviev  and  Kamenev.  In  July 
he  acceded  to  Stalin's  demands  that  he  sign  a  statement  repu- 
diating Since  Lenin  Died,  recently  published  by  his  Ameri- 
can friend  and  Opposition  supporter.  Max  Eastman.  East- 
man's book  contained  a  true  account  of  Lenin's  Testament 
and  the  inner  party  struggle;  Trotsky's  cothinker  Christian 
Rakovsky,  at  the  time  the  Soviet  ambassador  in  Paris,  read  the 
manuscript  before  it  was  published.  Trotsky  later  wrote  that 
the  decision  to  sign  the  statement  was  unanimous  among  the 
leading  group  of  the  1923  Opposition,  who  "considered  it 
inadvisable  at  that  time  to  initiate  an  open  political  struggle, 
and  steered  toward  making  a  number  of  concessions"  ("Max 
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Eastman:  A  Friend  of  the  October  Revolution,"  1 1  Septem- 
ber 1928  [Challenge  of  the  Left  Opposition,  1928-29]).  But 
Stalin,  facing  the  prospect  of  a  split  with  Zinoviev  and 
Kamenev,  must  have  been  extremely  fearful  of  Eastman's 
revelations.  Trotsky's  repudiation  only  weakened  the  1923 
Opposition  and  disarmed  its  supporters  internationally.  This 
was  compounded  in  September,  when  Trotsky  was  forced  to 
sign  a  statement  condemning  Pierre  Monatte  and  Alfred  Ros- 
mer,  who  had  begun  publishing  a  pro-Opposition  paper  after 
being  expelled  from  the  French  Communist  Party. 

Trotsky  did  not  protest  as  Stalin  seized  control  of  the  Mos- 
cow party  organization  from  Kamenev's  supporters  in  the 
summer  of  1925.  Nor  did  he  enter  the  fray  when  Stalin 
opened  fire  against  the  Leningrad  party  organization  in  Octo- 
ber. He  sat  on  his  hands  as  Stalin  smashed  Zinoviev's  base 
of  support  at  the  Fourteenth  Party  Congress  in  December, 
though  private  notes  written  while  the  Congress  was  in  ses- 
sion indicate  that  Trotsky  recognized  that  the  rift  in  the  tri- 
umvirate "had  its  social  roots  in  the  relations  between  the 
proletariat  and  the  peasantry  under  conditions  of  capitalist 
encirclement"  {Challenge  of  the  Left  Opposition,  1923-25). 
Only  at  the  CC  plenum  following  the  Congress  did  Trotsky 
finally  raise  his  voice,  protesting  the  sanctions  demanded  by 
Stalin  against  the  Leningrad  party.  By  then  Zinoviev's  base 
was  crumbling.  Yet  Stalin  was  fearful  enough  of  a  potential 
Zinoviev-Trotsky  bloc  that  he  tried  to  forestall  this  develop- 
ment. He  let  it  be  known  that  he  had  fought  to  keep  Trotsky 
on  the  PB  earlier  that  year  and  sent  Bukharin  to  make  private 
contact  with  Trotsky. 

In  his  1937  testimony  before  the  Dewey  Commission, 
Trotsky  reported  being  surprised  when  the  Fourteenth  Con- 
gress revealed  the  open  war  between  Stalin  and  Zinoviev- 
Kamenev.  Even  Isaac  Deutscher,  whose  otherwise  excellent 
biography  of  Trotsky  is  marred  by  the  view  that  Stalin's  rise 
to  power  was  inevitable  (an  opinion  which,  if  received  in 
advance,  would  have  been  a  significant  relief  to  Stalin  him- 
selO,  finds  Trotsky's  assertion  "implausible."  E.  H.  Can- 
illustrated  that  the  Leningrad  party  journal,  Leningradskaya 
Pravda,  contained  much  public  evidence  of  the  growing  rift 
in  the  period  leading  up  to  the  Congress  {Socialism  in  One 
Country  1924-26,  Vol.  II). 

The  Growing  Opportunism  of  the  Comintern 

Zinoviev  was  so  much  a  creature  of  his  own  ego  that  it  is 
doubtful  he  would  have  been  able  to  see  his  own  political 
convergence  with  Trotsky  until  after  his  base  of  support  had 
been  spent.  Trotsky's  evident  political  blindness  is  more  puz- 
zling. It  appears  that  he  was  finally  galvanized  into  action  in 
the  spring  of  1926  by  alarm  at  the  growing  opportunism  of 
the  Communist  International,  especially  in  China.  The  First 
Chinese  Revolution  in  1911  overthrew  the  Manchu  dynasty 
and  established  a  republic,  but  could  not  resolve  the  desper- 
ate poverty  and  colonial  status  of  the  country.  In  1925  the 
nascent  proletariat  had  taken  the  lead,  and  by  early  1926  the 
Second  Chinese  Revoludon  was  in  full  swing.  South  China 
was  being  shaken  by  a  proletarian  upsurge  of  massive  pro- 
porfions;  peasants  were  beginning  to  seize  the  land.  The 
bourgeois-nationalist  Guomindang  sought  to  use  the  upris- 
ing as  a  battering  ram  against  the  warlords,  but  they  vehe- 
mently opposed  any  and  all  attacks  on  bourgeois  property 
and  sought  to  make  their  own  deals  with  the  imperialists. 

Having  been  ordered  by  Zinoviev's  Comintern  to  enter  the 
Guomindang  in  1922,  the  young  Chinese  Communist  Party 
(CCP)  remained  buried  there,  subordinating  the  interests  of 
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Trotsky  with  Kamenev  and  Zinoviev  during  mid-1920s. 
1926-27  United  Opposition  bloc  of  Trotsl<y-Zinoviev 
opposed  "socialism  in  one  country"  and  pro-peasant 
economic  program  of  Stalin-Bukliarin  but  differed  on 
international  programmatic  questions. 

the  proletariat  in  the  unfolding  revolution  to  the  so-called 
"anti-imperialist"  bourgeoisie.  CCP  cadre  constituted  the 
principal  organizafional  backbone  of  the  Guomindang;  the 
Communist  Party  did  not  even  have  its  own  national  news- 
paper. In  March,  Trotsky  submitted  a  resolution  to  the  Rus- 
sian PB  calling  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  CCP  from  the  Guo- 
mindang. He  also  voted  against  the  admission  of  this 
nationalist  party  into  the  Comintern  as  a  "sympathizing"  sec- 
tion (for  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  Second  Chinese  Revolution, 
see  "Permanent  Revolution  vs.  the  'Anti-Imperialist  United 
Front' — The  Origins  of  Chinese  Trotskyism,"  Spartacist  No. 
53,  Summer  1997). 

The  accommodation  to  Chiang  Kai-shek's  Guomindang 
in  China  was  part  of  a  growing  pattern  of  subordinating 
Comintern  activity  around  the  globe  to  the  search  for  allies 
against  British  imperialism,  which  was  at  the  time  the  most 
implacable  of  the  imperialist  powers  as  regards  the  USSR. 
The  Anglo-Russian  Trade  Union  Unity  Committee  was 
intended  to  promote  international  trade-union  unity  and 
combat  the  danger  of  war.  Stalin  and  Zinoviev  viewed  the 
Committee  as  a  way  of  mobilizing  the  reformist  British 
union  leaders  against  the  British  military  threat  to  the 
USSR.  In  early  May  1926,  a  hard-fought  strike  by  British 
miners  precipitated  a  general  strike,  which  shut  down  the 
entire  country  and  shook  the  decaying  British  social  order 
to  its  very  foundations.  The  trade-union  "friends"  of  the 
Soviet  Union  shamelessly  sold  out  the  most  momentous 
class  battle  of  the  interwar  period  in  Britain,  even  refusing  to 
accept  the  material  strike  aid  offered  by  the  Soviet  unions! 
Nonetheless,  the  Russian  trade  unions  did  not  withdraw 
from  the  ARC,  which  provided  an  indispensable  left  cover 
for  the  treachery  of  the  cretinist  Labourite  tops.  The  British 
Communist  Party  was  tepid  in  its  opposition  to  the  reformist 
leaders,  doing  little  to  mobilize  opposition  to  the  USSR's 
trade-union  "friends." 

Trotsky  watched  the  betrayal  of  the  British  general  strike 
from  Berlin,  where  he  had  secretly  gone  in  early  April  to  seek 
medical  treatment  for  the  fevers  that  continued  to  plague 
him.  From  Berlin  he  witnessed  the  military  coup  which 
brought  the  radical  populist  and  militant  anti-Communist 
Jozef  Pilsudski  to  power  in  Poland.  Pilsudski's  military  coup 
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was  aimed  against  a  clerical-reactionary  parliamentary 
government  that  favored  the  nobility  and  landlords.  The  Pol- 
ish Communist  Party,  disoriented  by  Zinoviev's  Comintern, 
which  was  then  insisting  on  the  need  for  two-class  "worker 
and  peasant  parties,"  initially  supported  Pilsudski's  power 
grab,  though  they  quickly  backed  away  from  what  became 
known  as  the  "May  Mistake." 

Almost  immediately  upon  his  return  from  Berlin,  Trotsky 
attacked  the  Anglo-Russian  Trade  Union  Unity  Committee 
in  the  pages  of  Pravda.  He  also  began  serious  negotiations 
for  a  bloc  with  Zinoviev  and  Kamenev. 

The  United  Opposition 

The  United  Opposition  (UO)  announced  its  existence  with 
the  "Declaration  of  the  Thirteen"  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Central  Committee  and  Central  Control  Commission  in  July 
1926.  At  the  beginning  it  included  not  only  supporters  of 
Trotsky  and  Zinoviev,  but  also  remnants  of  the  1921  Workers 
Opposition  and  the  Democratic  Centralist  current.  Little  doc- 
umentation exists  of  the  negotiations  that  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  UO,  or  of  its  subsequent  internal  deliberations,  since  it 
was  forced  to  operate  in  conditions  of  semi-clandestinity  from 
the  beginning.  Early  organizing  meetings  were  held  in  a  wood 
outside  Moscow.  The  organizers  of  these  meetings  were  being 
reprimanded  by  the  Central  Control  Commission  and  expelled 
from  the  Central  Committee  even  before  the  UO  publicly 
announced  its  existence.  Zinoviev,  nominally  still  head  of  the 
Communist  International,  was  expelled  from  the  Political 
Bureau  at  the  July  plenum. 

The  complete  record  of  the  UO's  public  political  pro- 
nouncements has  never  been  published,  at  least  not  in  Eng- 
lish. The  record  that  does  exist,  however,  makes  it  clear  that 
Trotsky  was  forced  to  subordinate  his  own  sharp  criticisms 
of  the  Comintern's  growing  opportunism  in  the  interests  of 
Opposition  "unity."  For  the  fight  against  the  opportunist 
drift  in  the  Comintern,  the  UO  was  a  mixed  blessing.  A  bloc 
is  by  its  very  nature  an  agreement  for  limited  aims.  Trotsky 
and  Zinoviev-Kamenev  shared  a  theoretical  opposition  to 
"socialism  in  one  country"  and  an  opposition  to  the  pro- 
peasant  economic  policies  of  the  Stalin/Bukharin  bloc.  But 
they  differed  on  the  concretes  of  Comintern  policy.  Zinoviev 
naturally  insisted  on  defending  the  policies  he  had  followed 
as  head  of  the  Comintern.  Thus  the  United  Opposition  neces- 
sarily led  to  a  muddying  of  the  programmatic  waters  in 
regard  to  the  Communist  International.  The  "Declaration  of 
the  Thirteen"  attacks  the  British  trade-union  traitors  as  unre- 
liable allies  of  the  Soviet  state,  but  does  not  call  for  the 
Soviet  unions  to  break  from  the  ARC.  It  does  not  mention 
the  "May  Mistake"  of  the  Polish  party.  Nor  does  it  mention, 
let  alone  condemn,  the  criminal  policy  of  continuing  the 
entry  of  the  CCP  into  the  bourgeois-nationalist  Guomindang 
in  the  midst  of  a  burgeoning  revolution. 

Within  the  UO  there  was  substantial  agreement  on  the 
domestic  front.  The  "Declaration  of  the  Thirteen"  saw  the 
growing  bureaucratic  deformation  of  the  state  as  the  source 
of  the  undemocratic  and  factional  regime  in  the  party. 
Arguing  for  an  end  to  the  appointment  system  and  the  resto- 
ration of  a  democratic  internal  party  regime,  the  declaration 
saw  in  Bukharin's  admonition  to  the  kulaks  to  "enrich  your- 
selves" a  potentially  fatal  conciliation  of  social  forces  which 
would  inevitably  seek  the  restoration  of  capitalism  in  Russia. 
The  Opposition  advocated  the  planned  construction  of 
heavy  industry,  to  be  financed  by  increased  taxation  of  the 
kulaks.  It  proposed  the  use  of  economic  incentives  to  further 


voluntary  collectivization  among  the  poorer  peasants.  It 
sought  an  immediate  amelioration  of  the  living  standards  of 
the  working  class  with  a  call  for  higher  wages.  The  July  ple- 
num ignored  the  appeal,  but  soon  afterward  the  Political 
Bureau  gave  way.  Wage  increases  were  implemented  in  Sep- 
tember in  an  attempt  to  undercut  the  Opposition. 

Throughout  the  United  Opposition's  year  and  a  half  of 
existence,  Stalin  was  able  to  effectively  play  on  existing 
differences  between  its  components,  relying  on  Zinoviev 
and  Kamenev's  well-known  penchant  for  centrist  vacillation. 
E.  H.  Carr  succinctly  described  Stalin's  strategy  as  seeking  "to 
wrest  the  maximum  concessions  from  the  dissidents  by  hold- 
ing out  to  them  the  hope  of  an  agreement,  and  then  to 
pronounce  the  concessions  inadequate"  {Foundations  of  a 
Planned  Economy,  Vol.  II).  Thus  in  September  1926  the 
Comintern  ordered  the  expulsion  of  Zinoviev's  supporters  in 
the  German  party — the  historic  "left"  headed  by  Ruth  Fi- 
scher, Arkady  Maslow  and  Hugo  Urbahns — because  they  had 
gathered  some  700  signatures  for  a  declaration  in  defense  of 
the  United  Opposition.  Stalin  used  the  threat  of  similar 
expulsions  in  the  Russian  party  to  force  the  UO  to  back  down 
on  the  eve  of  the  Fifteenth  Party  Conference,  held  October- 
November  1926.  He  promised  a  cease-fire  if  UO  leaders 
repudiated  their  German  supporters  and  promised  to  respect 
the  1921  ban  on  factions.  The  UO  acceded  to  his  demands. 

The  repudiation  of  the  German  "left"  served  only  to  demor- 
alize and  demobilize  the  UO's  heterogeneous  international 
supporters.  Stalin  had  no  intention  of  allowing  his  enemies 
any  breathing  space.  Less  than  a  week  later,  he  submitted  a 
set  of  theses  to  the  Political  Bureau  noting  that  the  Opposi- 
tion had  not  renounced  its  "errors  in  principle"  and  denounc- 
ing the  UO  as  a  "Social  Democratic  deviadon."  It  was  at  this 
Political  Bureau  meeting  that  Trotsky  denounced  Stalin  as 
the  "gravedigger  of  the  revolution."  Submitting  his  theses  to 
the  conference,  Stalin  delivered  a  scathing  report  against  the 
Opposifion.  Though  the  UO  leaders  had  earlier  decided  not 
to  speak  on  the  floor  of  the  conference,  they  were  forced  to 
respond.  In  his  speech  Trotsky  publicly  attacked  the  dogma 
of  "socialism  in  one  country,"  refuting  it  in  detail  with  quotes 
from  Lenin's  writings.  The  conference  removed  Zinoviev 
from  all  work  in  the  Comintern  and  removed  Trotsky  and 
Kamenev  from  the  Political  Bureau.  Stalin  went  on  to  get  the 
CI's  official  imprimatur  for  "socialism  in  one  country"  at  the 
Seventh  Plenum  of  its  Executive  Committee  in  December 
1926.  But  his  efforts  to  keep  UO  leaders  from  speaking  at 
this  ECCI  plenum  failed — Zinoviev,  Kamenev  and  Trotsky 
all  took  the  floor  to  denounce  "socialism  in  one  country." 
However,  Trotsky  in  his  speech  once  again  declared  that  Lenin 
had  been  right  on  the  issue  of  permanent  revolution.  He  did 
not  attack  the  opportunist  policies  in  China  and  Britain.  The 
international  bourgeois  press  gleefully  greeted  the  defeat  of 
Zinoviev  and  Trotsky  at  the  plenum  as  a  move  against  inter- 
nationalism by  the  "moderate"  Stalin  leadership. 

The  United  Opposition  and  China 

In  the  spring  of  1927,  Chiang  Kai-shek's  Northern  Expe- 
dition brought  the  revolutionary  tumioil  of  southern  China 
into  the  Yangtze  valley  heartland.  But  the  CCP  continued  to 
try  to  hold  back  the  peasants  and  workers  for  fear  of  a  break 
with  Chiang.  This  policy  was  clearly  a  noose  around  the  neck 
of  the  Chinese  proletariat,  allowing  the  bourgeois  forces 
around  Chiang  to  gather  strength.  As  Chiang's  army 
approached  Shanghai,  a  workers  uprising  took  control  of  the 
city.  On  March  26  he  entered  the  city,  subsequently  declaring 
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martial  law  and  beginning  negotiations  with  the  imperialists. 
With  disaster  looming  in  China,  the  UO  in  Moscow  initiated 
a  campaign  to  force  a  change  in  the  Comintern's  China  pol- 
icy. Demanding  an  end  to  the  political  subordination  of  the 
CCP  to  the  Guomindang  and  the  establishment  of  a  daily  CCP 
press,  the  UO  raised  the  call  for  Soviets  of  workers,  peasants 
and  soldiers  deputies.  A  key  breakthrough  for  the  Opposition, 
this  posed  the  real  possibility  of  a  proletarian  leadership  of 
the  Chinese  revolution.  The  slogan  was  raised  on  Trotsky's 
initiative  and  taken  up  by  the  entire  Opposition. 

The  UO  did  not,  however,  demand  the  complete  with- 
drawal of  the  CCP  from  the  Guomindang.  This  question  had 
been  under  debate  within  the  bloc  since  at  least  August  1926. 
The  demand  was  opposed  by  Zinoviev  and  his  supporters, 
and  also  by  Radek,  a  leading  member  of  the  Left  Opposition. 
Thus  Trotsky  compromised  on  the  sine  qua  non  for  a  revolu- 
tionary perspective  in  China — the  complete  organizational 
and  political  independence  of  the  proletarian  vanguard.  He 
later  acknowledged  that  this  had  been  a  mistake: 

"We  publicly  raised  the  slogan  of  the  Communist  Party's  leav- 
ing the  Kuomintang  about  two  years  later  than  was  dictated  by 
the  entire  situation  and  by  the  most  vital  interests  of  the  Chi- 
nese proletariat  and  revolution." 

— Trotsky,  "The  Opposition's  Errors — Real  and  Alleged," 
23  May  1928  {Challenge  of  the  Left  Opposition, 
1928-29) 

Before  the  UO  was  formed,  Trotsky  had  called  on  the  CCP 
to  withdraw  from  the  Guomindang.  Stalin  and  Bukharin  were 
able  to  make  use  of  the  obvious  differences  within  the  Oppo- 
sition, and  repeatedly  asserted  that  the  Opposition  did  call 
on  the  CCP  to  withdraw  from  the  Guomindang.  As  Trotsky 
noted  in  an  article  written  at  the  end  of  his  life: 

"In  certain  important  questions,  it  is  true,  the  1923  opposition 
made  principled  concessions  to  the  opposition  in  1926 — 
against  my  vote — concessions  which  I  considered  and  still  con- 
sider impermissible.  The  circumstance  that  I  did  not  protest 
openly  against  these  concessions  was  rather  a  mistake.  But 
there  was  generally  not  much  room  for  open  protests — we  were 
working  illegally.  In  any  event,  both  sides  were  very  well 
acquainted  with  my  views  on  the  controversial  questions." 
— Trotsky,  "From  a  Scratch  to  the  Danger  of 
Gangrene,"  In  Defense  of  Marxism  (1940) 
In  the  spring  of  1927  Stalin/Bukharin  were  preaching  a 
policy  of  reliance  on  the  "left"  Guomindang  forces  grouped 
around  the  national  government  which  had  been  established 
in  December  1926  in  the  Yangtze  industrial  center  of  Wuhan. 
The  working  class  in  Wuhan  had  seized  the  British  conces- 
sion on  February  3,  and  the  Guomindang  there  needed  to 
continue  its  alliance  with  the  CCP  to  regain  control  of  the  sit- 
uation. In  March  1927  two  CCP  members  were  brought  into 
the  nationalist  government  as  ministers  of  agriculture  and 
labor;  in  return  the  CCP  agreed  not  to  publish  anything  that 
would  upset  the  cooperation  between  the  two  parties.  Stalin 
and  Bukharin  insisted  on  taking  as  good  coin  Chiang's  assur- 
ances that  he  would  accept  the  "discipline"  of  the  Guomin- 
dang government  in  Wuhan.  China  policy  was  debated  in  a 
Central  Committee  plenum  in  mid-April  and  Stalin  opposed 
the  call  for  Soviets  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  be  "a  slogan 
of  struggle  against  the  government  of  the  revolutionary  Guo- 
mindang" ("The  Chinese  Revolution  and  the  Theses  of  Com- 
rade Stalin,"  7  May  1927  [Leon  Trotslcy  on  China]). 

On  April  5  Stalin  gave  a  speech  before  a  meeting  of  Mos- 
cow party  workers  in  which  he  insisted  that  the  Communists 
had  to  make  use  of  Guomindang  rightists  like  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  the  better  to  later  throw  them  away  "squeezed  out  like 
a  lemon."  This  speech  came  only  a  week  before  Chiang's 
troops  moved  against  the  workers  of  Shanghai  on  12  April 


1927,  massacring  tens  of  thousands  and  re-establishing  bour- 
geois order.  Needless  to  say,  Stalin's  April  5  speech  was 
never  published. 

Stalin  and  Bukharin  were  desperate  to  cover  up  the  disas- 
trous result  of  their  opportunist  policy.  Also  in  April,  the 
Anglo-Russian  Trade  Union  Unity  Committee  met  in  Berlin. 
British  trade-union  leaders  refused  the  Russian  proposal  for 
a  "Hands  Off  China"  campaign,  while  extracting  from  the 
Russian  trade  unionists  a  pledge  of  non-interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  British  unions.  Emboldened,  the  Brit- 
ish government  raided  the  Soviet  trade  mission  in  London 
and  broke  diplomatic  relations.  Stalin  and  Bukharin  exagger- 
ated the  British  military  threat  as  an  excuse  to  prohibit  pub- 
lic debate  on  China.  Nonetheless,  Trotsky  and  the  Yugoslav 
Zinovievist  Voja  Vujovic,  leader  of  the  Communist  Youth 
International,  were  able  to  present  the  Opposition's  views  to 
the  Eighth  Plenum  of  the  ECCI  in  May. 

The  UO  raised  the  call  for  Soviets  in  China  while  continu- 
ing to  insist  that  the  Chinese  revolution  could  only  be  a 
"national-democratic"  revolution,  not  a  socialist  one.  They 
used  the  pre- April  1917  Bolshevik  formula,  calling  for  the 
"revolutionary  democratic  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and 
the  peasantry."  Stalin  and  Bukharin  also  made  use  of  this 
slogan,  imbuing  it  with  the  utterly  Menshevik  perspective  of 
reliance  on  the  democratic,  so-called  "anti-imperialist" 
bourgeoisie.  Therein  lies  the  problem  with  the  pre-1917 
Bolshevik  perspective,  which  Trotsky  had  rightly  criticized 
at  the  time  as  inherently  contradictory.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
revolutionary  government  over  the  long  term  to  represent 
the  interests  of  two  classes. 

Even  within  the  United  Opposition,  the  slogan  "revolu- 
tionary democratic  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and  the 
peasantry"  hid  substantial  differences,  centering  around  an 
evaluation  of  the  "left"  Guomindang  in  Wuhan.  In  "The  Chi- 
nese Revolution  and  the  Theses  of  Comrade  Stalin,"  Trotsky 
opposed  Stalin's  fiction  that  the  bourgeois  Guomindang  was 
a  "workers  and  peasants  party,"  and  called  for  "the  complete 
theoretical,  political,  and  organizational  independence  of 
the  Communist  Party"  (Leon  Trotsky  on  Ciiina).  Zinoviev, 
in  a  set  of  theses  dated  15  April  1927,  labeled  the  Guomin- 
dang an  "amorphous  organization  under  the  Right  wing  lead- 
ership" and  argued,  "In  the  present  military  and  political  sit- 
uation, the  Communist  Party  of  China  can  and  must  remain 
in  the  Kuo  Min  Tang"  (published  as  an  appendix  in  Trotsky's 
1932  Problems  of  t lie  Cliinese  Revolution).  Trotsky  insisted 
that  the  Wuhan  government  was  based  on  "nothing  or  almost 
nothing,"  counterposing  the  call  for  Soviets  as  the  only 
way  to  forge  an  alliance  between  the  revolutionary  workers, 
peasants  and  soldiers.  Zinoviev  wrote,  "The  Communists  can 
and  must  support  the  national  armies  and  the  National 
government." 

Zinoviev's  line,  not  Trotsky's,  was  the  public  line  of  the 
UO.  The  "Declaration  of  the  Eighty-Four,"  written  for  the 
ECCI  plenum  and  submitted  to  the  Political  Bureau  on  May 
25,  included  an  explicit  renunciation  of  the  idea  that  the 
Opposition  demanded  a  complete  withdrawal  of  the  CCP 
from  the  KMT.  Trotsky  and  Vujovic,  defending  Zinoviev's 
theses  at  the  plenum,  did  not  condemn  the  shameless  partic- 
ipation of  the  CCP  in  the  Wuhan  bourgeois  government. 
Trotsky  himself  understood  the  urgency  of  this  question. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  plenum,  on  May  28,  he  wrote  a  short 
note  calling  for  the  CCP's  withdrawal  from  the  Wuhan  charade 
("Hankow  and  Moscow,"  28  May  1927,  Trotsky  on  China). 
It  is  unclear  if  this  note  was  written  for  internal  circulation 
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in  the  UO  or  for  submission  to  the  ECCI. 

In  July  1927  the  Wuhan  government  began  a  campaign  of 
repression  against  the  CCP,  reconciling  itself  with  Chiang's 
government  in  Nanjing.  Trotsky  later  wrote: 

"I  came  to  the  opinion  that  there  would  not  be  any  democratic 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and  peasantry  in  China  from  the 
time  the  Wuhan  government  was  first  formed.  I  based  myself 
precisely  upon  the  analysis  of  the  most  fundamental  social 
facts,  and  not  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  were  refracted 
politically,  which,  as  is  well  known,  often  assumes  peculiar 
forms,  since,  in  this  sphere,  factors  of  a  secondary  order  enter 
in,  including  national  tradition.  I  became  convinced  that  the 
basic  social  facts  have  already  cleared  the  road  for  themselves 
through  all  the  peculiarities  of  political  superstructures,  when 
the  Wuhan  shipwreck  destroyed  utterly  the  legend  of  the  left 
Kuomintang." 

— Second  Letter  to  Preobrazhensky,  written  March  or 
April  1928  (Trotsky  on  China) 
However,  not  until  September  1 927  did  Trotsky  begin  to 
argue  that  "the  business  at  hand  is  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat"  in  China  ("New  Opportunities  for  the  Chinese 
Revolution,  New  Tasks,  and  New  Mistakes,"  September 
1927,  Trotsky  on  China).  Even  then,  the  public  line  of  the 
UO  remained  that  of  Zinoviev.  The  "Platform  of  the  Opposi- 
tion," submitted  in  the  name  of  the  UO  in  September  in 
preparation  for  the  Fifteenth  Party  Congress,  called  for  the 
"revolutionary-democratic  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and 
peasantry"  (Challenge  of  the  Left  Opposition,  1926-27).  It 
insisted  that  the  pre- 191 7  Bolsheviks  had  been  right  as 
against  Trotsky  on  the  issue  of  permanent  revolution.  Writ- 
ing a  year  later,  Trotsky  condemned  this  failing: 

"Last  fall  we  did  not  explain  aloud  that  the  experience  of 
1925-27  had  already  liquidated  the  slogan  of  the  democratic 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and  peasantry  for  the  Chinese 
revolution,  and  that  in  the  future  this  slogan  would  lead  either 
to  a  regurgitation  of  Kuomintangism  or  to  adventures.  This 
was  quite  clearly  and  precisely  predicted.  But  even  here  we 
made  concessions  (completely  impermissible  ones)  to  those 
who  underestimated  the  depth  of  the  backsliding  on  the  Chi- 
nese question." 

— Trotsky,  "The  Opposition's  Errors — Real  and  Alleged," 
23  May  1928  (Challenge  of  the  Left  Opposition, 
1928-29) 

While  the  Opposition  Platform  called  for  the  CCP  to  "dis- 
solve all  organizational  and  political  dependence  upon  the 
Kuomintang,"  it  did  not  call  for  the  CCP's  withdrawal.  This 
was  despite  the  fact  that  Trotsky  had  already,  in  June, 
termed  this  policy  a  "serious  blunder": 

"We  have  proceeded  from  the  fact  that  the  Communist  Party  has 
spent  too  much  time  in  the  Kuomintang,  and  that  our  party  and 
the  Comintern  have  been  overly  occupied  with  this  question,  but 
that  openly  calling  for  immediate  withdrawal  from  the  Kuo- 
mintang would  even  further  sharpen  the  contradictions  within 
our  own  party.  We  formulated  the  kind  of  conditions  for  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party's  remaining  in  the  Kuomintang, 
which — in  practice,  if  not  on  paper — essentially  excluded  the 
possibility  that  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  would  remain 
within  the  Kuomintang  organization  for  a  long  period.  We  tried 
in  this  way  to  devise  a  transitional  formula  that  could  become 
a  bridge  our  Central  Committee  could  use  to  retreat  from  its 
erroneous  course  to  a  correct  one.  We  posed  the  question  ped- 
agogically  and  not  politically.  As  always  in  such  cases,  this 
turned  out  to  be  a  mistake.  While  we  were  busy  trying  to 
enlighten  a  mistaken  leadership,  we  were  sacrificing  political 
clarity  with  respect  to  the  ranks." 

—Trotsky,  "Why  Have  We  Not  Called  for  Withdrawal 
from  the  Kuomintang  Until  Now?",  23  June  1927 
(Trotsky  on  China) 
Even  as  late  as  September  1927,  Trotsky  apparently  lost  the 
vote  on  this  question  within  the  UO. 

Stalin  was  discredited  enough  by  the  disaster  in  China  that 
in  the  summer  of  1927  he  had  trouble  (briefly)  getting  other 
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Armed  workers  militia  in 
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Stalin  ordered  liquidation  of 
Chinese  Communist  Party 
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Chiang  Kai-shek,  who 
drowned  Chinese  Revolution 
in  blood.  More  than  five 
thousand  Communists  were 
slaughtered  in  Canton, 
December  1927  (below). 


leading  party  members  to  accede  to  his  demands.  In  late  July, 
he  convened  the  Central  Control  Commission  (CCC)  in  an 
attempt  to  expel  Zinoviev  and  Trotsky  from  the  Russian 
party.  But  the  CCC  drew  out  the  proceedings,  refusing  to 
make  a  final  decision  on  the  expulsions.  As  the  CCC  hear- 
ings dragged  on,  the  UO  came  to  Stalin's  rescue  by  accept- 
ing another  "truce"  on  August  8.  Stalin  agreed  to  simply 
"reprimand"  Trotsky  and  Zinoviev  if  they  declared  their 
opposition  to  the  idea  that  Thermidor  had  already  begun  in 
the  USSR  and  renounced  all  attempts  to  split  the  Russian 
Party  and  Comintern. 

At  the  time  the  question  of  "Thermidor"  was  being  widely 
discussed  in  Opposition  circles,  and  this  analogy  with  the 
overthrow  of  Robespierre  in  the  French  Revolution  was  wide- 
ly understood  to  mean  a  social  (not  political)  counterrevo- 
lution— i.e.,  the  restoration  of  capitalism.  (In  1935  Trotsky 
corrected  his  use  of  the  analogy  in  his  work,  "The  Workers' 
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State,  Thermidor  and  Bonapartism,"  explaining  that  the  Soviet 
Thermidor  was  the  seizure  of  political  power  by  a  bureau- 
cratic caste,  not  a  class,  which  continued  to  rest  on  working- 
class  property  forms.)  The  Democratic  Centralists  insisted 
that  the  social  counterrevolution  had  already  occurred  and 
that  a  new  revolutionary  party  had  to  be  built  in  the  USSR. 
These  were  positions  which  Trotsky  and  Zinoviev  had  argued 
against,  insisting  that  the  social  gains  of  October  had  not 
been  destroyed  and  that  the  Opposition  must  work  as  a  fac- 
tion of  the  Bolshevik  Party  and  CI.  Stalin  thus  extracted  from 
Zinoviev  and  Trotsky  a  denunciation  of  views  which  they  had 
never  held.  Precisely  for  this  reason  the  statement  was  a  sign 
of  weakness,  a  weapon  in  Stalin's  hands. 

Stalin  let  the  new  "truce"  last  just  long  enough  to  shore  up 
his  own  position.  When  the  Opposition  began  to  circulate  its 
Platform  in  September  1927,  he  declared  that  the  August 
agreement  had  been  broken.  Trotsky  was  expelled  from  the 
ECCI  in  September.  The  bureaucratic  apparatus  of  repression 
moved  into  high  gear  in  November  after  the  UO's  public 
demonstration  on  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Russian  Rev- 
olution. Trotsky  and  Zinoviev  were  expelled  from  the  party 
on  November  14  in  order  to  prevent  their  appearance  at  the 
Fifteenth  Congress,  which  opened  in  early  December.  The 
Congress  declared  the  Opposition's  views  incompatible  with 
party  membership.  Zinoviev,  Kamenev  and  most  of  their 
followers  capitulated  almost  as  soon  as  the  Congress  ended. 
In  the  months  following  the  Congress  1,500  Oppositionists 
were  expelled  from  the  party,  while  some  2,500  signed  state- 
ments of  recantation. 

Adolf  Joffe,  long  one  of  Trotsky's  closest  political  collab- 
orators, had  opposed  the  8  August  1927  compromise  with  Sta- 
lin. This  makes  all  the  more  powerful  the  letter  he  wrote  to 
Trotsky  just  before  committing  suicide  on  16  November  1927 
(the  Stalinists  had  denied  Joffe  permission  to  travel  abroad  to 
seek  treatment  for  an  increasingly  painful  medical  condition): 
"I  have  always  believed  that  you  lacked  Lenin's  unbending 
will,  his  unwillingness  to  yield,  his  readiness  even  to  remain 
alone  on  the  path  that  he  thought  right  in  the  anticipation  of  a 
future  majority...  Politically  you  were  always  right,  beginning 
with  1905,  and  I  told  you  repeatedly  that  with  my  own  ears  I 
had  heard  Lenin  admit  that  even  in  1905,  you,  and  not  he, 
were  right.  One  does  not  lie  before  his  death,  and  now  I  repeat 
this  again  to  you.... 

"But  you  have  often  abandoned  your  Tightness  for  the  sake  of 
an  overvalued  agreement  or  compromise.  This  is  a  mistake.... 
You  are  right,  but  the  guarantee  of  the  victory  of  your  rightness 
lies  in  nothing  but  the  extreme  unwillingness  to  yield,  the 
strictest  straightforwardness,  the  absolute  rejection  of  all  com- 
promise: in  this  very  thing  lay  the  secret  of  Lenin's  victories. 
Many  a  time  I  have  wanted  to  tell  you  this,  but  only  now  have 
I  brought  myself  to  do  so,  as  a  last  farewell." 

—Adolf  Joffe,  Letter  to  Trotsky,  16  November  1927 

The  Spartacist  tendency  has  often  noted  that  Joffe's  letter 
played  a  key  role  in  stiffening  Trotsky's  resolve  in  the  strug- 
gle to  forge  the  International  Left  Opposition. 

When  he  began  arguing  for  the  perspective  of  permanent 
revolution  in  September  1927,  Trotsky  wrote  the  following 
judgment  on  the  slogan  of  the  "democratic  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  and  the  peasantry": 

"The  call  for  a  democratic  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and 
peasantry,  if  it  had  been  advanced,  let  us  say,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Northern  Expedition,  in  connection  with  the  call  for 
Soviets  and  the  arming  of  the  workers  and  peasants,  would  have 
played  a  tremendous  role  in  the  development  of  the  Chinese 
revolution,  would  have  completely  assured  a  different  course 
for  it.  It  would  have  isolated  the  bourgeoisie  and  thereby  the 
conciliationists,  and  it  would  have  led  to  the  posing  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  under  conditions  infi- 
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nitely  more  favorable  than  in  the  past.  But  we  cannot  reverse 
the  course  of  history.  The  bourgeoisie  retreated  from  the  revo- 
lution on  its  own  initiative — under  circumstances  chosen  by  it 
and  most  favorable  to  it.  Exactly  the  same  is  true  of  the  concil- 
iationists. Because  we  were  afraid  to  isolate  them  at  the  right 
time,  they  successfully  isolated  us.  It  always  happens  that  way 
— and  at  that,  not  only  in  Shanghai,  but  also  in  Edinburgh,  as 
is  shown  by  the  last  congress  of  trade  unions  [the  British  trade- 
union  tops  had  just  voted  at  their  conference  in  Edinburgh  to 
break  with  the  Anglo-Russian  Trade  Union  Unity  Committee]. 
"But  in  any  case,  the  retreat  from  the  revolution  by  the  bour- 
geoisie— the  big  bourgeoisie  and  the  middle  and  upper  petty 
bourgeoisie  in  the  city  and  the  countryside,  and  the  intelligent- 
sia as  well — is  an  accomplished  fact.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  call  for  a  democratic  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and 
peasantry — given  a  new  revolutionary  upsurge — will  prove  to 
be  vague  and  amorphous.  And  any  vague  and  amorphous  slo- 
gan in  a  revolution  becomes  dangerous  for  the  revolutionary 
party  and  the  oppressed  masses." 

— Trotsky,  "New  Opportunities  for  the  Chinese 
Revolution,  New  Tasks,  and  New  Mistakes," 
September  1927  {Trotsky  on  China) 
The  course  of  the  Second  Chinese  Revolution  demonstrated 
the  Chinese  bourgeoisie's  utter  prostration  before  imperial- 
ism, while  showing  the  young  and  vibrant  proletariat  to  have 
the  social  weight  to  put  itself  at  the  head  of  the  national  dem- 
ocratic revolution.  Out  of  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  Second 
Chinese  Revolution,  Trotsky  began  to  generalize  the  program 
of  permanent  revolution,  which  had  been  validated  by  the 
Russian  Revolution,  to  colonial  and  semicolonial  countries 
like  China  and  India.  In  1928,  Trotsky  was  even  sharper  in  his 
denunciation  of  the  Bolsheviks'  pre- 19 17  slogan: 

"To  advance  now  the  slogan  of  a  democratic  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  and  the  peasantry  after  the  role  not  only  of  the  Chi- 
nese bourgeoisie,  but  also  of  Chinese  'democracy'  has  been  put 
to  a  thorough  test,  after  it  has  become  absolutely  incontestable 
that  'democracy'  will  play  even  a  greater  hangman's  role  in  the 
coming  battles  than  in  the  past — to  advance  this  slogan  now  is 
simply  to  create  the  means  of  covering  up  the  new  varieties  of 
Kuomintangism  and  to  prepare  a  noose  for  the  proletariat." 
—Trotsky,  The  Third  Internalional  After  Lenin 
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In  coming  to  this  conclusion,  Trotsky  had  to  wage  a  battle 
among  his  own  supporters,  many  of  whom  had  been  dis- 
armed by  his  own  repeated  renunciations  of  permanent  revo- 
lution. Preobrazhensky,  Radek  and  many  other  leading 
Oppositionists  opposed  him.  Trotsky  refused  to  compromise 
any  longer;  from  this  point  his  struggle  to  preserve  the  pro- 
gram of  Leninism  against  the  bureaucratic  degeneration  of 
the  Russian  Revolution  took  on  real  programmatic  and  theo- 
retical consistency.  He  waged  a  series  of  fights  within  the 
Opposition,  sharply  objecting  when  Radek  and  Preobra- 
zhensky submitted  their  own,  more  conciliatory  theses  to 
the  Comintern's  Sixth  Congress.  Radek's  document,  which 
was  also  endorsed  by  Smilga,  was  eventually  withdrawn. 
Both  signed  the  appeal  for  reinstatement  of  the  Left  Opposi- 
tion written  by  Trotsky.  But  it  was  clear  that  their  refusal  to 
come  over  to  permanent  revolution  was  the  sign  of  broader 
political  weakness. 

The  Fight  Against  a  Bloc  with  the  Bukharinites 

Trotsky  found  new  political  resolve  in  the  recognition  that 
he  was  fighting  for  nothing  less  than  the  continuity  of  the 
revolutionary  program  of  Bolshevism — Leninism.  He  was  to 
need  all  of  this  resolve  in  the  next  period.  When  Bukharin's 
conciliation  of  the  kulaks  proved  every  bit  the  disaster  pre- 
dicted by  the  Opposition,  Stalin  moved  to  purge  his  for- 
mer Bukharinite  bloc  partners  and  implement  part  of  the 
Opposition's  economic  program.  Having  laid  none  of  the 
technical  or  economic  foundations,  with  Stalin's  characteris- 
tic brutality  the  Soviet  state  moved  to  collectivize  the  peas- 
antry and  initiate  an  adventurous  rate  of  industrialization. 
This  turn  foreclosed  the  immediate  threat  of  capitalist  resto- 
ration in  the  USSR. 

The  split  was  no  surprise  to  Trotsky,  who  had  long  seen  the 
party  leadership  as  an  unstable  bloc  between  the  Bukharinite 
right  and  Stalin's  center  faction.  But  it  utterly  disarmed  the 
Democratic  Centralists,  who  had  refused  to  see  any  political 
differentiation  between  Stalin's  base  in  the  bureaucratic  appa- 
ratus of  the  workers  state  and  Bukharin's  "red  professors," 
allied  with  the  conservative  trade-union  bureaucrats  under 
Tomsky.  Bukharin/Rykov/Tomsky  were  committed  to  policies 
which  could  only  strengthen  capitalist  restorationist  forces 
within  the  USSR.  Stalin  and  his  supporters  were  only  com- 
mitted to  maintaining  themselves  in  power. 

Trotsky  was  deported  to  Alma  Ata  in  January  1928.  He  was 
expelled  from  the  USSR  in  early  1929,  and  in  exile  he  began 
the  fight  to  forge  an  International  Left  Opposition.  It  was  from 
Turkey  that  Trotsky  saw  the  Comintern  promulgate  a  "Third 
Period"  of  post- 191 7  capitalism  in  which  international  pro- 
letarian revolution  was  declared  to  be  imminent.  Comintern 
sections  expelled  their  own  pro-Bukharin  right  wings  and 
began  to  pursue  an  adventurist  and  sectarian  course,  abandon- 
ing the  established  trade  unions  to  their  reformist  leadership, 
on  the  slogan  of  building  "revolutionary"  unions,  and  oppos- 
ing any  joint  actions  with  social  democrats,  who  were  labeled 
"social  fascists."  This  rhetorical  leftism  was  simply  a  con- 
venient— and  temporary — posture.  Trotsky  continued  to  de- 
fine the  Stalinists  as  bureaucratic  centrists.  Stalin's  turn  was 
accompanied  by  stepped-up  repression  against  the  remaining 
Opposition  supporters.  Deportations  to  Siberia  and  Central 
Asia  increased  from  700  to  7,000  between  August  1 929  and 
November  1930.  As  a  result  the  LO  presence  was  destroyed 
in  the  Soviet  urban  areas. 

A  spate  of  capitulations  ensued.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
chief  capitulators  were  Radek  and  Preobrazhensky,  who 


opposed  permanent  revolution.  Having  given  up  on  an  inter- 
national proletarian  revolutionary  perspective,  they  argued 
that  Stalin  was  at  least  implementing  a  more  rapid  pace  of 
Soviet  industrialization.  As  Trotsky  later  noted: 

"Radek  always  remained  a  left  centrist  within  the  Opposition. 
There  is  nothing  unnatural  in  this.  From  1923-27  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  and  the  Comintern  had, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Zinoviev  turn,  a  right-centrist  charac- 
ter. At  that  time,  the  left-centrist  elements  inevitably  gravi- 
tated toward  us.  But  after  the  splitting  of  the  right-centrist 
bloc  and  the  Stalinists'  turn  to  the  left,  the  centrists  within  the 
Opposition  see  their  'final  goal'  reached  and  even  are  begin- 
ning to  fear  that  under  the  pressure  of  the  Left  Opposition  Sta- 
lin might  move  still  further  left.  That  is  why  Radek  and  the 
others  are  already  starting  to  defend  official  centrism  against 
the  Opposition  and  tomorrow  will  prove  to  be  the  fifth  wheel 
on  the  right  on  the  cart  of  the  ruling  bloc." 

— Trotsky,  "Diplomacy  or  Revolutionary  Politics?", 
1  July  1929  (Writings.  1929) 
Bukharin  capitulated  to  Stalin  early  on.  But  a  Bukharinite 
Right  Opposition  (RO)  coalesced  internationally.  The  Bukha- 
rinites too  opposed  Stalinist  "Third  Period"  sectarianism,  but 
from  an  evolving  class-collaborationist  perspective  which 
was  to  lead  most  of  their  supporters  into  the  Social  Democ- 
racy— if  not  into  the  arms  of  outright  capitalist  reaction — 
before  the  decade  was  out.  Heinrich  Brandler,  vacillating 
head  of  the  German  party  during  the  failed  revolution  of 
1923,  became  the  leading  international  spokesman  of  the 
Communist  Right  Opposition,  whose  leaders  also  included 
the  unprincipled  American  adventurer  Jay  Lovestone  and  the 
Indian  nationalist  M.  N.  Roy.  Opposing  only  the  new  left  turn 
of  the  Comintern,  the  RO  continued  to  defend  the  disastrous 
policies  followed  by  the  Comintern  in  China  in  1925-27. 
Moreover,  they  insisted  on  support  to  Stalin  in  regard  to  his 
leadership  in  domestic  Soviet  affairs.  Thus  they  supported 
the  persecution  of  the  Left  Opposition. 

Trotsky  opposed  a  bloc  with  the  Right  Opposition  for  any 
other  purpose  than  the  limited  one  of  restoring  party  democ- 
racy in  the  Bolshevik  Party  and  Comintern: 

"We  are  prepared  to  conclude  an  'agreement'  with  any  section 
of  the  party  in  any  place,  on  any  particular  matter,  for  even  a 
partial  restoration  of  the  party  statutes.  In  relation  to  the  rights 
and  centrists  as  political  factions,  this  means  that  we  are  ready 
to  conclude  an  agreement  with  them  about  the  conditions  for 
an  irreconcilable  struggle.  That's  all." 

— Trotsky,  "On  the  Topics  of  the  Day,"  December  1928 
(Challenge  of  the  Left  Opposition.  1928-29) 

In  a  signed  article  reviewing  Isaac  Deutscher's  biography 
of  Trotsky,  in  an  early  issue  of  Spartacist,  Shane  Mage  fol- 
lowed Isaac  Deutscher  in  arguing  that  Trotsky  made  a  major 
error  in  refusing  to  bloc  with  the  Right  Opposition: 

"The  'logic'  itself  was  faulty....  They  [the  Trotskyists]  contin- 
ued to  regard  the  Stalin  faction  as  the  'center'  even  after  it 
adopted  adventurist  policies  that  placed  it  at  the  extreme  (or,  if 
you  wish,  'ultra')  left  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  and  the 
Communist  International,  destroying  the  previous  relationship 
of  the  mid-1920's,  when  Trotsky  and  Bukharin  had  symbol- 
ized opposite  poles.  Bukharin  recognized  this  change  when 
he  told  Kamenev,  'Our  disagreements  with  Stalin  are  far,  far 
graver  than  those  we  have  had  with  you.'  Trotsky,  however, 
and  still  more  the  rest  of  the  Trotskyist  Opposition,  continued 
to  view  the  Bukharinist  right  as  'the  chief  antagonist'." 

— Shane  Mage,  "Trotsky  and  the  Fate  of  the  Russian 
Revolution,"  Spartacist  No.  5, 
November-December  1965 

Mage  could  not  have  been  more  wrong.  The  Left 
Opposition's  intransigent  opposition  to  any  merging  of  ban- 
ners with  the  Bukharinite  Right  Opposition  was  the  key  fac- 
tor in  the  fight  for  the  continuity  of  revolutionary  Bolshe- 
vism. Implicit  in  Mage's  argument  is  the  view  of  Trotskyism 
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as  primarily  a  "democratic"  opposition  to  bureaucratic  Sta- 
linism, not  the  struggle  for  the  program  and  principles  of  the 
1917  Russian  Revolution. 

The  concessions  to  the  kulaks  and  NEP  forces  advocated 
by  the  Bukharinite  right  had  brought  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
brink  of  disaster  by  1928.  Any  bloc  with  them  would  have 
been  a  bloc  for  capitalist  counterrevolution — sooner  or  later. 
The  Right  Opposition  had  been  easily  crushed  in  1928-29 
because  it  was  unwilling  and  unable  to  appeal  to  the  kulaks 
and  NEPmen  outside  the  party  who  formed  its  real  base  of 
support.  In  the  case  of  an  open  clash  between  Stalin's  center 
faction  and  the  kulak/NEPmen — a  real  possibility  in  this 
period — the  Left  Opposition  made  very  clear  that  they  would 
side  with  Stalin. 

But  there  was  much  more  involved  than  defense  of  the 
gains  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  The  Right  Opposition  con- 
fronted the  Left  Opposition  internationally,  and  the  line 
between  them  was  the  line  between  Leninism  and  rightward- 
moving  centrism  evolving  rapidly  toward  reformism.  Trotsky 
waged  repeated  fights  in  the  early  ILO  against  elements  who 
wanted  to  merge  banners  with  the  Right  Opposition  on  vari- 
ous national  terrains.  He  understood  that  any  such  unity 
meant  a  step  backward  from  Lenin's  struggle  to  split  the 
communist  vanguard  from  all  varieties  of  centrism  and  ref- 
ormism. Those  who  insist  that  Trotsky  should  have  made  an 
ongoing  political  bloc  with  the  Bukharinites  place  them- 
selves outside  the  framework  of  the  Trotskyist  movement 
from  its  inception. 

The  overwhelming  proof  of  the  correctness  of  Trotsky's 
understanding  is  provided  by  the  case  of  Andres  Nin  and  the 
Spanish  Left  Opposition.  Nin  had  a  heroic  history  as  a  revo- 
lutionary syndicalist  and  as  a  founding  Spanish  Communist 


and  representative  in  Moscow  to  the  Red  International  of 
Labor  Unions.  In  Moscow,  he  was  won  to  the  Left  Opposi- 
tion. Expelled  from  the  USSR,  he  returned  to  Spain  on  the 
eve  of  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  in  1931.  At  this  time 
of  intense  political  ferment  in  Spain,  Trotsky  fought  many 
battles  against  Nin's  substitution  of  personal  diplomacy  for 
hard  political  discussion.  Nin  resisted  the  ILO's  political 
perspective  of  acting  as  an  expelled  faction  of  the  Commu- 
nist International,  ignoring  the  Spanish  Communist  Party, 
which  numbered  no  more  than  800  members  in  1931,  in 
favor  of  orienting  toward  the  larger  Catalan-based  Workers 
and  Peasants  Bloc  led  by  Joaquin  Maurin.  Maun'n's  organi- 
zation had  split  from  the  Spanish  party  in  opposition  to  the 
Third  Period  and  was  affiliated  with  the  Right  Opposition. 

Even  after  the  ILO  declared  the  Comintern  dead  as  a  rev- 
olutionary force  after  its  failure  to  mobilize  the  proletariat 
against  Hitler's  seizure  of  power  in  1933,  and  began  to  orient 
toward  the  building  of  new  parties  internationally,  Nin  con- 
tinued to  distance  himself  from  Trotsky.  He  ignored  the 
promising  leftward  motion  in  the  Spanish  Socialist  youth 
group,  which  was  in  1936  swallowed  up  by  the  Spanish  Sta- 
linists, giving  them  the  mass  base  they  used  to  sell  out  the 
Spanish  Revolution  of  1936-37.  Instead,  Nin  led  the  erst- 
while Spanish  Left  Opposition  into  a  merger  with  Maurin's 
organization.  The  resulting  centrist  party,  the  POUM  (Work- 
ers Party  of  Marxist  Unification),  refused  to  put  itself  at  the 
head  of  embryonic  organs  of  dual  power  during  the  Spanish 
Revolution,  and  instead  joined  the  capitalist  Popular  Front 
government  in  Catalonia,  politically  disarming  the  masses 
before  Franco's  counterrevolutionary  onslaught.  Far  from 
placating  reaction,  the  POUM's  treachery  simply  embold- 
ened it.  In  the  wake  of  the  May  1937  workers  uprising  in 
Barcelona,  the  POUM  was  banned,  its  Central  Committee 
arrested  and  its  central  leader,  Andres  Nin,  murdered.  This 
campaign  of  terror,  spearheaded  by  the  Stalinists,  was  but  a 
prelude  to  Franco's  victory  and  the  crushing  of  the  Spanish 
workers  movement.  The  Spanish  Left  Opposition  had  the 
chance  to  put  itself  at  the  head  of  the  most  promising  prole- 
tarian revolutionary  development  in  Europe  since  Germany 
in  1923.  Instead,  it  proved  in  blood  the  anti-revolutionary 
course  pursued  by  those  who  sought  to  merge  Left  and 
Right  Oppositions. 

The  Heritage  of  the  ICL 

In  the  second  volume  of  his  Trotsky  biography.  The 
Prophet  Unarmed,  Isaac  Deutscher  noted  that  no  more  than 
20,000  members  of  the  CPSU  actively  took  part  in  the  fac- 
tional struggles  of  the  late  1 920s,  out  of  a  total  party  mem- 
bership of  more  than  a  million.  Already  in  March  1922  Lenin 
had  written,  "If  we  do  not  close  our  eyes  to  reality  we  must 
admit  that  at  the  present  time  the  proletarian  policy  of  the 
Party  is  not  determined  by  the  character  of  its  membership, 
but  by  the  enormous  undivided  prestige  enjoyed  by  the  small 
group  which  might  be  called  the  Old  Guard  of  the  Party" 
(Letter  to  Molotov,  26  March  1 922,  Collected  Works  Vol.  33). 
The  "Lenin  Levy"  had  buried  the  Old  Guard  in  an  avalanche 
of  aspiring  bureaucrats.  The  Opposition  drew  its  ranks  over- 
whelmingly from  the  Old  Guard,  and  from  the  youth  whose 
shaping  political  experience  had  been  the  Bolshevik  Revolu- 
tion. Deutscher  estimates  that  the  4-8,000  active  members  of 
the  United  Opposition  were  evenly  divided  between  Zinov- 
ievists  and  Trotskyists.  The  active  membership  of  the 
Bukharin  and  Stalin  factions  was  not  much  greater.  He  con- 
cludes, "As  to  the  Stalin  faction,  its  strength  lay  not  in  its 
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size,  but  in  its  leader's  complete  mastery  of  the  party 
machine"  {The  Prophet  Unarmed,  1959). 

The  Left  Opposition  that  emerged  from  the  crucible  of  the 
anti-bureaucratic  struggle  in  the  Soviet  party  was  unquestion- 
ably the  continuity  of  Leninism,  the  real  heirs  to  the  1917 
Russian  Revolution.  When  French  Zinovievist  Albert  Treint, 
who  sojourned  briefly  in  the  ranks  of  the  French  Trotskyists 
before  returning  to  syndicalism,  insisted  on  making  a  litany 
of  Trotsky's  "errors"  in  the  Russian  fight,  Trotsky  freely 
admitted  them,  while  challenging  Treint: 

"Have  you  understood  that  whatever  might  have  been  this  or 
that  partial  mistake  or  sin,  the  basic  nucleus  of  the  1923 
Opposition  was  and  remains  the  vanguard  of  the  vanguard, 
that  it  conducted  and  still  conducts  a  struggle  for  the  theory  of 
Marxism,  for  the  strategy  of  Lenin,  for  the  October  Revolu- 
tion; whereas  the  opponent  grouping  to  which  you  belonged 
carried  through  the  fatal  revision  of  Leninism,  shook  the  dicta- 
torship of  the  proletariat,  and  weakened  the  Comintern?" 
— Trotsky,  "A  Letter  to  Albert  Treint," 
13  September  1931  (Writings,  1930-31) 
The  program  of  the  1923  Opposition  was  limited  to  the 
issues  of  party  democracy  and  Soviet  industrialization. 
Though  the  KPD's  utter  inability  to  take  advantage  of  the 
revolutionary  situation  in  Germany  in  1923  was  certainly  an 
indication  that  the  bureaucratization  of  the  Soviet  party  was 
beginning  to  corrode  the  Comintern,  neither  Trotsky  nor  any 
other  Opposition  leader  saw  this  at  the  time.  Trotsky's  1924 
Lessons  of  October  was  the  first  intimation  that  at  stake  in 
the  Russian  fight  was  the  program  of  world  proletarian  revo- 
lution. The  Comintern's  opportunist  practice  in  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Trade  Union  Unity  Committee  and  especially  in  the 
Second  Chinese  Revolution  of  1925-27  then  reactivated  the 
1923  Opposition.  They  made  a  bloc  with  Zinoviev  and 
Kamenev  and  other  opposition  forces,  launched  an  offensive 
in  the  Russian  party  and,  insofar  as  they  were  able,  took  the 
Russian  fight  into  the  Communist  International.  Despite  the 
blunted  edges  of  the  United  Opposition's  propaganda  on 
China,  it  raised  the  call  for  Soviets  and  won  hundreds  of 
Chinese  Communist  students  then  studying  in  Moscow  to 
fight  for  the  class  independence  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party.  Those  who  made  it  back  to  China  (and  they  were  few) 
became  cadre  in  the  Chinese  Trotskyist  movement. 


Left  Oppositionists  in  Siberian 
exile  demonstrate  in  1928  on 
anniversary  of  Bolshevik 
Revolution.  Banner  at  left  reads: 
"Turn  the  Fire  to  the  Right — 
Against  Kulak,  Nepman  and 
Bureaucrat."  Above:  the 
"Transitional  Program"  published 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Opposition, 
May-June  1938 


In  his  1928  "Critique  of  the  Draft  Program  of  the  Commu- 
nist International,"  Trotsky  distilled  the  lessons  of  the  Sec- 
ond Chinese  Revolution,  extending  the  program  of  perma- 
nent revolution  to  China  and  other  newly  industrialized 
countries.  He  also  critically  surveyed  the  record  of  the  Com- 
intern's zigzags  from  1923  to  1927,  which  he  had  been  con- 
strained from  doing  during  the  bloc  with  Zinoviev.  Trotsky's 
"Critique"  proved  that  the  fight  in  the  Russian  party  was  a 
fight  not  only  against  the  bureaucratic  deformation  of  the 
USSR,  but  to  preserve  the  theoretical  and  programmatic  heri- 
tage of  Bolshevism,  the  revolutionary  Marxism  of  the  impe- 
rialist epoch.  Thus  The  Third  International  After  Lenin  stands 
as  the  founding  statement  of  international  Trotskyism.  This 
is  the  document  which  won  the  founding  cadre  of  American 
Trotskyism  to  the  International  Left  Opposition.  This  is  the 
heritage  that  the  ICL  proudly  stands  on.u 


ICL  Declaration  of  Principles  and 
Some  Elements  of  Program 

The  Declaration  of  Principles  of  the  International 
Communist  League  (Fourth  Internationalist)  is  a 
concrete  expression  of  our  purpose:  to  build  national 
sections  of  a  democratic-centralist  international  which 
can  lead  the  struggle  for  worldwide  socialist  revolution. 
This  important  document,  which  was  adopted  at  the 
Third  International  Conference  of  the  ICL  in  early 
1998,  was  published  in  the  four  language  editions  of 
Spartacist  and  additionally  in  nine  other  languages. 
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ICL  Statement  for  Prague  Protest  Against  IMF,  World  Bank 

Smash  Imperialist  Exploitation 
Through  World  Socialist  Revolution! 


We  publish  below  a  16  September  2000  International 
Communist  League  statement  issued  for  intervention  into 
the  26-27  September  2000  protest  against  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  and  World  Bank  in  Prague,  capital 
of  the  Czech  Republic.  In  Prague,  the  capitalist  rulers 
mobilized  their  security  forces  massively  to  bar  youth  from 
elsewhere  from  entering  the  country.  Demonstrators  were 
beaten  by  police,  fired  at  with  water  cannons  and  sprayed 
with  pepper  gas;  many  of  those  arrested  were  brutally  tor- 
tured in  police  custody.  More  recently,  youth  protesting  the 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  in  Quebec  City  in 
April  2001  were  repeatedly  tear-gassed  and  over  400  were 
arrested.  The  ICL  has  protested  the  vicious  repression  of 
demonstrators  from  Seattle  to  Melbourne,  Nice,  Naples 
and  elsewhere.  We  demand  immediate  freedom  for  all  those 
arrested. 

Though  "globalization"  demonstrations  have  spread 
world-wide  since  the  Seattle  protests  in  November  1999,  this 
is  anything  but  a  coherent  international  "movement."  The 
demands  which  have  brought  youth  onto  the  streets  have 
been  strongly  colored  in  every  country  by  the  ideology  and 
interests  of  each  capitalist  ruling  class.  While  often  motivated 
by  outrage  against  racism  and  sympathy  for  the  impoverished 
masses  of  the  so-called  "global  South,"  many  demonstrators 
are  hostile  to  a  Marxist  revolutionary  perspective  and  com- 
bine tactical  militancy  with  utterly  reformist  politics  of 
beseeching  the  imperialist  state  powers  to  be  more  "respon- 
sible" and  making  common  cause  with  the  oppressors  in  their 


own  country  against  working  people  in  other  lands.  In  this 
they  have  the  "help"  of  opportunist  leftists  like  the  British 
Cliffite  Socialist  Workers  Party  (SWP).  When  such  groups 
profess  a  "working-class"  orientation,  they  mean  loyalty  to 
the  sellout  labor  bureaucracy,  which  is  loyal  to  its  own  cap- 
italist rulers. 

The  dominant  political  character  of  the  Seattle  events  was 
provided  by  the  American  AFL-CIO  labor  tops,  who  railed 
about  keeping  Mexican  truckers  off  American  highways  and 
dumped  Chinese  steel  in  the  harbor  to  underline  their  jingo- 
ist  anti-Communism.  The  main  demand  in  Seattle  was  for 
the  U.S.  government  to  pressure  the  World  Trade  Organiza- 
tion to  adopt  and  enforce  a  code  of  international  labor  and 
environmental  standards.  The  idea  of  the  American  imperi- 
alists as  a  force  for  "humane"  labor  practices  is  grotesque: 
these  people  are  in  the  business  of  starving  the  poor  coun- 
tries to  increase  their  own  profits,  while  using  their  economic 
and  military  power  to  prop  up  brutal  dictatorships  overseas 
which  enforce  the  imperialist  plunder  of  their  "own"  people. 
The  U.S.  imperialists'  recent  spy  plane  provocation  against 
the  Chinese  deformed  workers  state  underlines  what  is  at 
stake:  in  Seattle,  "globalization"  ideology  served  as  a  bridge 
to  enlist  youth  in  the  direct  service  of  Yankee  imperialism. 
The  purported  "radicals"  of  a  generation  or  two  ago  (exem- 
plified by  the  Cliffites)  who  enlisted  in  their  bourgeoisies' 
holy  war  against  the  USSR  are  a  textbook  example  of  such 
class  treason. 

As  we  explained  in  our  Prague  statement,  the  notion  of  a 
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Roma  (Gypsy)  children  in  Slovakia;  unemployed  and  homeless  at  soup  kitchen  in  Berlin.  Capitalist  counter- 
revolution has  brought  misery  to  working  people  of  East  Europe  and  unleashed  pogromist  terror  against 
oppressed  minorities  and  immigrants. 


"multinational"  capitalism  standing  above  national  divisions 
is  a  fiction.  International  economic  institutions  like  the  IMF 
and  WTO  are  politically  dominated  by  the  major  imperial- 
ist states  while  increasingly  becoming  an  arena  of  conflict 
between  them.  But  ruling  classes  do  cooperate  across 
national  lines  in  pursuit  of  common  class  interests,  such  as 
suppressing  a  proletarian  revolution  or,  more  currently,  lock- 
ing down  Europe's  borders  against  desperate  immigrants  and 
political  refugees,  many  of  them  East  Europeans  fleeing  the 
consequences  of  the  deliberate  inflaming  of  national  hatreds 
which  was  a  battering  ram  for  capitalist  counterrevolution. 
Europe's  bourgeoisies  have  a  real  common  interest  in  seek- 
ing to  counter  the  more  powerful  American  economy  and 
military  machine,  while  also  being  riven  by  bitter  rivalries, 
for  instance  between  France  and  Germany.  Thus,  youth  pro- 
tests in  France,  reflecting  the  politics  of  the  French  rulers, 
have  very  visibly  taken  up  anti-American  and  anti-German 
slogans.  At  the  same  time,  many  youth  are  moved  to  oppose 
the  racist,  anti-immigrant  policies  of  the  government  at 
home. 

During  the  Balkans  War,  the  European  "left"  emerged  as 
more  or  less  open  proponents  of  the  interests  of  their  "own" 
imperialists  as  distinct  from  those  of  the  Americans.  The 
"left"  provided  valuable  service  to  the  social-democratic-led 
governments  they  supported,  furnishing  left-sounding  ration- 
ales such  as  "self-determination"  or  "democracy"  to  cover  up 
the  imperialists'  war  aims.  Meanwhile,  as  the  imperialists 
embarked  on  murderous  forays  from  Haiti  to  Rwanda  to  Iraq 
to  East  Timor,  supposed  leftists  have  supported  military  oper- 
ations of  their  "own"  ruling  classes  in  the  name  of  "human 
rights"  or  have  pushed  the  lie  that  the  imperialists'  United 
Nations  can  be  a  force  for  peace. 

As  the  ICL  statement  makes  clear,  no  "movement"  which 
makes  common  cause  with  its  own  bourgeoisie  can  fight 
imperialism  anywhere.  The  starting  point  for  opposition  to 
world  imperialism  as  a  system  is  the  fight  against  one's 
"own"  rulers  at  home.  We  intervened  at  the  Prague  protest 
to  win  students  and  young  workers  to  the  understanding  that 
only  proletarian  revolutions  from  the  imperialist  centers  to 
the  dependent  neocolonial  countries  can  liberate  the  work- 
ers, peasants  and  other  toilers  from  exploitation,  poverty. 


social  degradation  and  war  and  lay  the  basis  for  an  interna- 
tional planned  socialist  economy. 

*      *  * 

"Turn  Prague  into  Seattle"?  Were  it  not  for  the  capitalist 
counterrevolution  which  destroyed  East  Europe  and  the  for- 
mer Soviet  Union  a  decade  ago,  the  World  Bank  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  would  not  be  meeting  in 
Prague!  The  "velvet  revolution"  ripped  Czechoslovakia 
apart  and  now  the  working  people,  women  and  national  and 
ethnic  minorities  suffer  the  raw  exploitation,  impoverish- 
ment and  depredations  of  the  capitalist  market.  As  for  the 
illusions  of  "freedom,"  today  police  forces  specially  trained 
by  the  American  FBI  and  backed  up  by  NATO  threaten 
labor  and  leftist  demonstrations  with  a  brutal  enforcement 
of  "law  and  order"  for  the  imperialist  bankers. 

For  all  the  talk  about  concern  for  the  toiling  masses,  the 
official  call  for  a  "global  day  of  action"  in  Prague  says  noth- 
ing about  the  capitalist  shock  treatment  which  has  led  to  a 
plunge  in  life  expectancy  and  returned  starvation  to  Russia, 
rolled  back  women's  right  to  abortion  across  East  Europe, 
and  given  rise  to  a  murderous  brown  plague  of  fascist  terror 
directed  especially  against  immigrants  and  Roma  (Gypsies). 
Last  year's  Balkans  War  wreaked  worse  devastation  on 
Serbia  than  Hitler's  Nazis.  The  resulting  economic,  social 
and  ecological  disaster  in  the  Balkans  also  does  not  merit 
mention  in  the  official  manifesto  for  Prague.  Why  is  this? 
Because  ostensible  leftists  organizing  this  year's  "anti- 
globalization"  protest  are  mainly  the  very  same  people  who 
supported  the  imperialist  war  against  Serbia  in  the  name  of 
"humanitarian"  concern  for  the  Kosovar  Albanians.  They 
are  also  the  same  "leftists"  who  joined  with  their  own  capi- 
talist rulers  in  fighting  for  the  destruction  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  East  European  deformed  workers  states  and 
who  supported  the  election  of  the  bloody  cabal  of  fake 
"socialist,"  ex-"communist,"  and  "Labour"  leaders  presently 
ruling  capitalist  Europe. 

We  comrades  of  the  International  Communist  League  are 
proud  to  fight  for  the  authentic  communism  of  Lenin  and 
Trotsky's  Bolsheviks.  Our  perspective  is  proletarian,  revolu- 
tionary and  internationalist.  We  recognize  that  the  funda- 
mental confiict  in  society  is  the  struggle  by  labor  against 
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Free  Imprisoned  Leftist  Protesters  in  Prague! 


We  publish  below  a  protest  letter  sent  by  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  League  on  30  September  2000  to  Czech 
president  Vaclav  Havel,  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and 
Czech  embassies  in  various  countries. 

The  International  Communist  League  (Fourth  Interna- 
tionalist) demands  the  immediate  release  of  all  leftists 
arrested  while  protesting  against  the  World  Bank  and 
IMF  summit  in  Prague  on  September  26  and  27,  2000. 
We  further  demand  that  all  charges  against  them  be 
dropped.  The  Czech-based  OPH  (Obcanske  Pravni 
Hlidky)  legal  observers  report  859  overwhelmingly 
Czech  prisoners  and  most  are  being  denied  legal 
recourse.  Other  reports  indicate  that  the  actual  number  of 
prisoners  may  be  much  higher. 

Released  prisoners  and  other  witnesses  have  reported 
extreme  police  brutality.  The  Italian  Liberazione  (30 
September)  reports  that  one  woman,  Silvya  Jolanda 
Machova,  was  thrown  from  the  window  of  a  Prague 
police  station  and  required  surgery  (police  reports  say 
that  she  "fell").  Other  reports,  including  in  the  German 
junge  Welt,  indicate  severely  violent  beatings,  denial  of 
water  and  food,  "disappearance"  of  prisoners,  denial  of 
medical  attention  to  injured  demonstrators  as  well  as 
medicine  to  the  sick,  extreme  overcrowding  with  reports 
of  22  demonstrators  crammed  into  a  4  square  meter  cell 
while  30  demonstrators  were  kept  in  an  outdoor  court- 
yard overnight  without  blankets  or  food.  Liberazione 
reports  that  the  police  released  500  foreign  prisoners 
yesterday,  leaving  them  in  the  middle  of  desolate  coun- 
tryside. Eyewitness  reports  by  released  prisoners  also 


capital.  Because  of  its  central  role  in  production,  the  prole- 
tariat has  the  social  power  to  bring  down  the  capitalist 
exploiters  and  their  whole  system  of  class  exploitation, 
racial,  sexual  and  national  oppression  and  imperialist  war. 
The  proletariat  has  the  power  and  the  class  interest  to  create 
a  society — initially  a  workers  state — based  on  collectivized 
property  and  a  rational,  planned  international  economy, 
leading  to  a  classless,  communist  society  and  the  wither- 
ing away  of  the  state.  To  achieve  this  goal  requires  the  con- 
struction of  an  international  Leninist-Trotskyist  egalitarian 
party.  We  struggle  to  become  the  party  fit  to  lead  interna- 
tional socialist  revolutions. 

Integral  to  our  fight  is  holding  on  to  proletarian  conquests 
already  wrested  from  the  capitalist  class.  That  is  why  we 
Trotskyists  fought  for  the  unconditional  military  defense  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  deformed  workers  states  of  East 
Europe  against  imperialist  attack  and  capitalist  restoration. 
With  every  resource  at  our  disposal  we  fought  in  1989-90  in 
the  DDR  [East  Germany]  to  lead  a  workers  political  revolu- 
tion, maintaining  the  collectivized  property  forms  and 
replacing  the  Stalinist  misleaders  with  the  rule  of  workers 
councils.  This  could  have  been  the  beacon  for  resistance 
against  capitalist  restoration  across  East  Europe  and  for  pro- 
letarian socialist  revolution  in  the  West.  The  ICL  again 
fought  to  rouse  the  Soviet  workers  to  preserve  and  extend 
the  gains  of  the  1917  Russian  Revolution  which  had  been 
grossly  betrayed  by  decades  of  Stalinist  misrule  but  not 
overthrown  until  1991-92.  Today  the  fate  of  the  Chinese 


describe  processing  rooms  where  groups  of  40  to  60  peo- 
ple were  spread-eagled  while  being  beaten,  their  heads 
knocked  back,  groins  kicked  and  punched,  while  hand- 
cuffed protesters  were  thrown  downstairs. 

The  police  brutality  was  obviously  long  planned.  The 
Czech  government  worked  overtime  before  the  protests 
to  seal  the  borders  against  protesters.  FBI  and  Scotland 
Yard  advisers  provided  lists  of  potenfial  demonstrators. 
The  Czech  government  banned  the  demonstrations  while 
borrowing  tear  gas  grenades  from  Germany  and  water 
cannons  from  Greece.  Some  12,800  armed  police  were 
mobilized,  twice  as  many  as  the  official  police  count  of 
demonstrators.  This  was  clearly  aimed  at  punishing  the 
demonstrators  to  prove  that  this  former  deformed  workers 
state  has  a  reliable  bourgeois  state  apparatus  to  defend 
capitalism  against  its  working  class  and  plebeian  vic- 
tims. This  inhuman  treatment  of  young  leftist  demonstra- 
tors exposes  the  lies  of  "freedom"  of  opinion  and  press 
put  forward  as  bait  by  proponents  of  the  so-called  "velvet 
revolution"  which  was  actually  a  social  counterrevolu- 
fion  which  has  brought  widespread  misery  through  the 
restoration  of  capitalism.  Capitalist  counterrevolution 
has  led  to  a  surge  in  anti-Semitism  and  terror  directed  at 
the  Roma  people. 

We  stand  as  proletarian  internationalists  in  the  tradi- 
tion that  "an  injury  to  one  is  an  injury  to  all."  Once  again 
we  demand  the  immediate  release  of  all  the  leftist 
demonstrators  and  the  dropping  of  all  charges  against 
them.  We  will  publicize  these  atrocities  to  the  working 
classes  throughout  Europe,  the  Americas  and  Asia. 


deformed  workers  state  and  the  lives  of  billions  of  working 
people  in  China,  across  Asia  and  around  the  world  hang  in 
the  balance.  We  fight  for  the  unconditional  military  defense 
of  the  Chinese  workers  state  against  renewed  imperialist 
military  machinations  and  economic  encroachments.  The 
gains  of  the  1949  Chinese  Revolution  are  threatened  by  the 
Chinese  Stalinists'  market  economic  "reforms,"  but  these 
attacks  have  also  engendered  significant  proletarian  revolt. 
A  Trotskyist  party  is  necessary  to  lead  the  proletariat  to  vic- 
tory through  a  workers  political  revolution  to  preserve  and 
extend  the  gains  of  the  1949  Chinese  Revolution. 

The  devastating  and  worldwide  consequences  of  capitalist 
counterrevolution  also  destroy  the  anti-Marxist  theories  of 
"state  capitalism"  espoused  by  the  late  Tony  Cliff's  Interna- 
tional Socialist  Tendency  and  the  crackpot  and  ever-shifting 
"theorists"  of  the  League  for  a  Revolutionary  Communist 
International  (LRCI,  a/k/a  Workers  Power)  and  other  rene- 
gades from  Marxism  (see  "The  Bankruptcy  of  'New  Class' 
Theories,"  Spartacist  [English-language  edidon]  No.  55, 
Autumn  1999).  According  to  the  Cliffites,  the  triumph  of 
counterrevolution  in  the  former  USSR  was  merely  "a  step 
sideways"  from  one  form  of  capitalism  to  another.  Their 
rabid  Cold  War  anti-Sovietism  was  expressed  at  the  time: 
"Communism  has  collapsed....  It  is  a  fact  that  should  have 
every  socialist  rejoicing"  (Socialist  Worker  [Britain],  31 
August  1991). 

Today,  the  proletariat  has  been  hurled  back,  worldwide, 
and  the  U.S.  imperialists,  unhindered  by  Soviet  military 
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might,  now  ride  roughshod  over  the  planet,  sometimes  using 
the  United  Nations  as  a  fig  leaf,  wrapping  global  military 
interventions  in  the  cloak  of  "humanitarianism."  Rival  impe- 
rialisms, especially  Germany  and  Japan,  no  longer  con- 
strained by  Cold  War  anti-Soviet  unity,  are  pursuing  apace 
their  own  appetites  for  control  of  world  markets  and  con- 
comitantly projecting  their  military  power.  These  conflicting 
national  interests  led  to  the  breakup  of  the  WTO  talks  in 
Seattle  last  year.  These  interimperialist  rivalries  outline 
future  wars;  with  nuclear  weapons,  this  threatens  to  extin- 
guish life  on  the  planet. 

Thus  the  task  of  wresting  power  from  the  capitalist 
exploiters  is  more  urgent  now  than  ever.  Without  revolution- 
ary theory  there  can  be  no  revolutionary  movement.  Today 
the  basic  premises  of  authentic  Marxism  must  be  motivated 
against  the  false  and  prevalent  misidentification  of  the  col- 
lapse of  Stalinism  with  a  failure  of  communism.  Stalinist 
rule  was  not  communism  but  its  grotesque  perversion.  The 
Stalinist  bureaucracy,  a  parasitic  caste  resting  atop  the  work- 
ers state  much  like  a  labor  bureaucracy  sits  atop  a  trade 
union,  arose  in  the  Soviet  workers  state  under  conditions  of 
economic  backwardness  and  isolation  due  to  the  failure  to 
extend  the  revolution  to  any  of  the  advanced  capitalist  coun- 
tries. The  Stalinists  claimed  they  were  going  to  build 
"socialism  in  one  country,"  an  impossibility,  as  Leon 
Trotsky  (and  before  him  Marx  and  Engels)  explained  since 
socialism  is  necessarily  international  in  scope.  "Socialism  in 
one  country"  was  a  justification  for  selling  out  revolutions 
internationally  to  appease  world  imperialism.  As  Trotsky 
brilliantly  explained  in  The  Revolution  Betrayed  (1936),  the 
contradictions  of  Soviet  society  could  not  endure  forever: 
"Will  the  bureaucrat  devour  the  workers'  state,  or  will  the 
working  class  clean  up  the  bureaucrat?"  That  contradiction 
was  resolved  bitterly  in  the  negative. 

Marxism  vs.  Anarchism  and  "Globalization" 

People  who  call  themselves  "anarchist"  run  the  gamut 
from  right-wing  petty-bourgeois  thugs  who  hate  the  working 
class  and  attack  communists  to  subjective  revolutionists  who 
solidarize  with  the  proletariat  and  genuinely  seek  the  over- 
throw of  the  bourgeoisie.  In  the  latter  case,  anarchism's 
appeal  is  a  healthy  rejection  of  the  parliamentary  reformism 
of  the  social  democrats,  the  ex-Stalinists  and  the  fake  leftists 
who  prop  up  and  maintain  the  capitalist  order.  In  fact,  for 
opposing  the  reformist  falsifiers  of  Marxism,  Lenin  himself 
was  denounced  as  an  anarchist.  When  the  Bolshevik  leader 
arrived  in  Russia  in  April  1917  and  called  for  a  workers  rev- 
olution to  bring  down  the  capitalist  Provisional  Government, 
the  Mensheviks  denounced  Lenin  as  "a  candidate  for... the 
throne  of  Bakunin!"  (Sukhanov,  The  Russian  Revolution, 
1917:  A  Personal  /?ecor<^  [1984]).  (Bakunin  was  the  anarchist 
leader  in  the  First  International.)  As  Lenin  put  it  in  State  and 
Revolution:  "The  opportunists  of  modern  Social-Democracy 
accepted  the  bourgeois  political  forms  of  a  parliamentary, 
democratic  state  as  the  limit  which  cannot  be  overstepped; 
they  broke  their  foreheads  praying  before  this  idol,  denounc- 
ing as  Anarchism  every  attempt  to  destroy  these  forms." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  there  is  something  of  a  revival  of 
anarchist  beliefs,  fertilized  by  the  all-sided  bourgeois  trium- 
phalism  that  "communism  is  dead."  The  Russian  Revolution 
redefined  the  left  internationally  and  its  final  undoing  is  hav- 
ing a  similar  impact  in  reverse.  When  the  new  workers  state 
was  in  fact  a  beacon  of  liberation,  and  at  the  height  of  the 
international  revolutionary  upheavals  spurred  by  the  Russian 
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The  movement  of  capital  around  the  world  has 
created  new  centers  of  militant  proletarian  struggle. 
Daewoo  auto  workers  In  South  Korea  protested  cop 
attack  on  their  sit-down  strike  last  February. 

Revolution,  the  best  of  the  anarchist  and  syndicalist  militants 
(e.g.,  James  P.  Cannon,  Victor  Serge,  Alfred  Rosmer)  became 
dedicated  and  disciplined  fighters  for  the  communism  of 
Lenin  and  Trotsky.  Before  his  later  break  from  Marxism,  the 
anarchist  Serge  reviled  the  social  democrats  who  led  the 
workers  to  the  imperialist  carnage  of  World  War  One  and  he 
traveled  to  Soviet  Russia  to  support  the  new  workers  state.  In 
the  course  of  struggles  against  counterrevolutionary  revanch- 
ists  (which  some  anarchists  criminally  supported).  Serge 
joined  the  Bolshevik  Party  and  wrote  to  his  French  anarchist 
friends  motivating  communism  against  anarchism: 
"What  is  the  Communist  Party  in  a  time  of  revolution? 
"It  is  the  revolutionary  elite,  powerfully  organised,  disciplined, 
obeying  a  consistent  direction,  marching  towards  a  single, 
clearly  defined  goal  along  paths  traced  for  it  by  a  scientific  doc- 
trine. Being  such  a  force,  the  party  is  the  product  of  neces- 
sity, that  is  the  laws  of  history  itself  That  revolutionary  elite 
which  in  a  time  of  violence  remains  unorganised,  undis- 
ciplined, without  consistent  direction  and  open  to  variable  or 
contradictory  impulses,  is  heading  for  suicide.  No  view  at  odds 
with  this  conclusion  is  possible." 

— La  Vie  ouvriere,  21  March  1922;  reprinted  in 
The  Serge-Trotsky  Papers,  Cotterill,  ed.  (1994) 

The  diffuse  popularity  of  "anarchism"  among  youth  today 
is  itself  a  reflection  of  the  retrogression  in  political  con- 
sciousness in  the  new  political  period  which  began  with  the 
colossal  defeat  of  capitalist  counterrevolution  in  the  USSR 
and  East  Europe.  At  bottom,  anarchism  is  a  form  of  radical 
democratic  idealism  which  appeals  to  the  alleged  innate 
goodness  of  even  the  most  rapacious  imperialists  to  serve 
humanity.  The  League  of  the  Just  (which  changed  its  name 
to  the  Communist  League  around  the  time  Karl  Marx  joined 
it  in  1847)  had  as  its  main  slogan,  "All  men  arc  brothers." 
Observing  that  there  were  some  men  whose  brother  he  was 
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not  and  had  no  desire  to  be,  Marx  convinced  his  comrades  to 
change  the  slogan  to  "Workers  of  all  countries,  unite!" 

Historically,  anarchism  has  proven  to  be  a  class-collabo- 
rationist obstacle  to  the  liberation  of  the  oppressed.  Unit- 
ing with  the  counterrevolutionary  White  armies,  some 
anarchists  hailed  the  Kronstadt  uprising  against  the  Russian 
Revolution,  and  Kronstadt  remains  an  anti-communist  touch- 
stone for  anarchists  today.  During  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  an- 
archists became  ministers  in  the  popular-front  government 
which  disarmed  and  repressed  the  armed  workers'  struggle 
against  capitalism,  opening  the  road  to  decades  of  Franco's 
dictatorship. 

Today  the  fundamental  differences  between  revolutionary 
Marxism  and  anarchist  liberal  idealism  can  also  be  seen  in 
the  "globalization"  protests.  The  notion  that  large  capitalist 
corporations  have  today  transcended  the  nation-state  system 
and  now  rule  the  world  through  institutions  like  the  IMF  and 
WTO  is  false  to  the  core.  "Globalization"  is  a  present-day 
version  of  the  notion  of  "ultra-imperialism"  put  forward 
by  the  German  Social  Democrat  Karl  Kautsky,  who  argued 
that  capitalists  in  different  countries  can  resolve  their  con- 
flicts of  interests  through  peaceful  (even  democratic)  means. 
As  we  pointed  out  in  our  pamphlet  Imperialism,  the  "Global 
Economy"  and  Labor  Reformism:  "So-called  multinational  or 
transnational  firms  do  not  operate  above  or  independently  of 
the  nation-state  system.  Rather  they  are  vitally  dependent  on 
their  own  bourgeois  national  states  to  protect  their  invest- 
ments abroad  from  popular  opposition  and  rival  capitalist 
states.  Hence,  imperialist  states  must  maintain  strong  military 
forces  and  a  corresponding  domestic  industrial  base." 

Many  organizations  supporting  the  Prague  mobilization 
call  for  "democratic  control"  over  the  IMF  or  World  Bank  in 
order  to  better  the  conditions  for  people  in  the  "Global 
South"  (Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America).  The  German  PDS 
(Party  of  Democratic  Socialism)  argues  that  the  work  of  the 
IMF  and  World  Bank  must  become  more  transparent  and  for 
a  genuinely  international  United  Nations.  We've  called  these 
appeals  for  action  on  behalf  of  the  workers  and  the  oppressed 
by  their  direct  imperialist  overlords  and  oppressors  "human 
rights  imperialism."  Not  only  absurd,  these  appeals  to  impe- 
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"Human  rights"  imperialism  in  Somalia,  1993:  demon- 
strators gunned  down  in  the  streets  by  UN  "peace- 
keepers." 


rialism  to  somehow  become  responsible  and  humane  are 
reactionary  because  they  foster  deadly  illusions  that  the 
dictatorship  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  its  "democratic"  trappings 
can  somehow  be  the  agent  for  social  change  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  workers  and  the  oppressed.  This  lie  binds  the 
exploited  to  their  exploiters  and  charts  a  dead-end  road  for 
social  struggle. 

The  notion  that  a  "global"  United  Nations  could  act  in  the  I 
interests  of  humanity  is  a  lie  which  masks  the  fundamental 
economic  mechanisms  of  capitalist  imperialism.  Imperialism  , 
is  not  a  policy  based  on  "bad  ideas"  but  is  integral  to  the  ! 
workings  of  a  system  based  on  private  property,  the  extrac-  j 
tion  of  profit  and  the  necessity  for  capitalism  to  conquer  new 
markets.  As  Lenin  explained  regarding  the  UN's  predecessor,  I 
the  League  of  Nations:  "It  became  plain  that  the  League  of  j 
Nations  was  non-existent,  that  the  alliance  of  the  capitalist  j 
powers  is  sheer  fraud,  and  that  in  actual  fact  it  is  an  alliance  J 
of  robbers,  each  trying  to  snatch  something  from  the  oth-  ■ 
ers....  Private  property  is  robbery,  and  a  state  based  on  pri- 
vate property  is  a  state  of  robbers,  who  are  fighting  for  a 
share  of  the  spoils"  ("Speech  to  Chairmen  of  the  Executive 
Committees,"  15  October  1920). 

The  UN's  first  intervention  (1950-53)  was  a  "police 
action"  against  the  North  Korean  and  Chinese  deformed  1 
workers  states,  slaughtering  up  to  four  million  Koreans.  A  | 
decade  later,  the  murderous  military  intervention  in  the  ex- 
Belgian  Congo  was  led  under  UN  auspices  and  included  the 
killing  of  left-nationalist  Patrice  Lumumba. 

At  the  left  end  of  the  anarchist  spectrum  appears  an  arti- 
cle on  the  anarchist  "A-Infos  Web  site"  which  stands  out 
among  builders  of  the  Prague  demonstration  for  its  sharp 
opposition  to  begging  the  class  enemy  to  act  morally  and 
"cancel  the  Third  World  debt."  They  call  to  smash  the  IMF 
and  World  Bank  and  propose:  "Direct  demands  will  be 
placed  not  on  the  appeasers  and  Co.,  but  on  workers  organi- 
zations and  their  reformist  leaderships  to  scrap  the  IMF- 
World  Bank  and  to  cancel  the  trillion-dollar  debt — NOW!" 
But  the  world  won't  be  transformed  through  slogans  raised 
at  one  big  demo  or  even  one  big  strike,  and  the  reformist 
leaderships  they  call  on  support  capitalist  imperialism.  How 
then  do  we  get  from  capitalism  to  socialism?  That's  the  ques- 
tion to  which  anarchism  has  no  response. 

Marxist  theory  and  the  model  of  Lenin's  Bolsheviks  lead- 
ing the  working  class  to  state  power  in  the  October  1917  Rus- 
sian Revolution  is  the  only  revolutionary  solution.  The  work- 
ers cannot  take  hold  of  the  machinery  of  the  capitalist  state 
and  "reform"  it  in  the  interests  of  the  oppressed.  They  must 
fight  for  power,  smashing  the  capitalist  state  and  creating  a 
workers  state — a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat — which  will 
put  down  the  counterrevolutionary  resistance  by  the  former 
capitalist  rulers.  Lenin's  Bolsheviks  canceled  the  debt 
amassed  by  the  tsar  and  the  Russian  bourgeoisie  by  taking  ' 
power  and  refusing  to  pay  it.  This  was  part  of  the  Bolsheviks' 
revolutionary  internationalist  perspective — against  appease- 
ment of  imperialism,  they  fought  to  extend  the  Russian  Octo- 
ber to  world  socialist  revolution.  They  understood  that  social- 
ism could  not  be  built  in  one  country. 

Against  the  reactionary  aspects  of  the  idealism  preached 
by  traditional  anarchists  like  Proudhon  and  echoed  today  by  ' 
petty-bourgeois  "Greens"  that  workers  should  not  aspire  to  ' 
wealth  but  live  a  spartan  communal  existence,  we  Marxists 
fight  for  the  elimination  of  scarcity,  for  a  society  where 
workers  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor  which  today  arc 
expropriated  by  the  capitalists.  Telling  workers  to  "tighten 
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ICL  called  for  military  defense  of  Serbia  against 
U.S./NATO  imperialism  during  1999  Balkans  War. 

their  belts"  is  in  fact  the  program  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  and  World  Bank  through  starvation  "austerity" 
policies  inflicted  on  the  masses  of  the  "Third  World."  In  the 
name  of  "defending  the  environment,"  the  Green  parties 
now  in  the  governing  coalitions  in  Germany  and  France  are 
even  more  aggressive  in  imposing  capitalist  "austerity"  than 
the  social  democrats.  In  the  face  of  recent  mass  protests 
against  extortionate  fuel  prices,  the  French  Greens  opposed 
the  concession  by  the  Socialist  prime  minister  to  reduce  the 
tax  on  fuel  by  15  percent. 

In  contrast  to  the  anarchist/green  impulse  to  hold  back 
technological  advancement  and  drive  down  levels  of  con- 
sumption, we  Marxists  side  with  Big  Bill  Haywood,  a  leader 
of  the  IWW  (Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  a/k/a  the 
"Wobblies").  When  reproached  by  a  comrade  for  smoking  a 
good  cigar,  he  replied:  "Nothing  is  too  good  for  the  proletar- 
iat!" Marxists  recognize  that  the  history  of  human  progress 
has  been  a  struggle  to  master  the  forces  of  nature.  The  devel- 
opment of  agriculture  and  domestication  of  animals  was  a 
successful  incursion  into  the  "natural  ecology"  of  the  planet 
which  created  a  social  surplus,  opening  a  way  forward  from 
the  brief  and  brutal  struggle  for  daily  survival  in  early  human 
society.  To  extend  to  the  impoverished  masses  of  the  "Third 
World"  all  the  things  Western  petty-bourgeois  leftists  take  for 
granted — electricity,  schools,  clean  drinking  water  on  tap, 
medicine,  public  transport,  computers — will  require  a  huge 
leap  in  industrial  and  technological  capacity.  That  leap 
requires  a  victorious  international  revolution  led  by  a  con- 
scious revolutionary  vanguard  to  render  the  working  class 
conscious  of  its  mission  and  to  break  it  from  the  grip  of 
capitalism's  reformist  and  pseudo-revolutionary  lackeys. 

It  is  precisely  the  loyal  service  of  bourgeois-nationalist 
"Greens"  to  the  ruling  class  that  leads  them  to  ignore  the 
greatest  ecological  disasters  on  the  planet.  Thus  Joschka  Fis- 
cher, the  "Green"  foreign  minister  for  the  Fourth  Reich, 


vociferously  backed  bombing  Serbia.  The  Balkans  are  now 
riddled  with  depleted  uranium  shells;  the  poisoned  water  and 
destruction  of  modern  industrial  and  social  infrastructure 
mean  the  true  death  toll  of  the  Balkans  War  will  be  tallied  for 
years  to  come.  With  "Greens"  like  this,  who  needs  Dr. 
Strangelove,  I.  G.  Farben  and  Dow  Chemical  Company? 

Likewise,  the  1991  Gulf  War  against  Iraq  has  destroyed 
one  of  the  most  advanced  societies  in  the  region.  Ten  years 
ago,  the  child  mortality  rate  in  Iraq  was  among  the  world's 
lowest  and  today  it  is  the  highest;  a  population  whose  over- 
whelming majority  was  literate  and  had  access  to  medical 
care  now  is  literally  being  starved  to  death  by  the  ongoing 
United  Nations  blockade.  So-called  "leftists"  who  opposed 
the  devastating  air  war  against  Iraq  counterposed  UN  sanc- 
tions as  a  "humanitarian"  alternative.  The  ICL  opposed  sanc- 
tions as  an  act  of  war  which  has  killed  more  people  than  the 
bombs.  The  support  of  the  fake  left  for  the  bloody  crimes  of 
"human  rights  imperialism"  is  the  only  explanation  for  the 
thundering  silence  on  these  questions  in  any  official  propa- 
ganda for  "anti-globalization"  protests  in  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  and  Prague.  The  French  LCR  openly  called  for  an 
imperialist  military  intervention  in  Kosovo  under  OSCE 
[Organization  for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe]  or  UN 
control  (Rouge,  1  April  1999).  The  LRCI  (Workers  Power) 
openly  campaigned  for  the  defeat  of  Serbian  forces  by  the 
KLA  tools  of  NATO  imperialism,  shared  a  platform  in  Lon- 
don with  enthusiasts  for  NATO  bombing  and  cheered  the 
withdrawal  of  Serbian  troops,  idiotically  proclaiming  "in  the 
aftermath  of  NATO's  victory  in  Kosova,  a  pre-revolutionary 
situation  is  maturing"  ("The  Fight  to  Overthrow  Milosevic 
in  Serbia,"  1 1  August  1999  LRCI  statement). 

In  contrast,  the  ICL  fought  everywhere  for  military 
defense  of  Serbia  against  U.S./UN/NATO  imperialism  with- 
out giving  a  milligram  of  political  support  to  the  Serbian 
chauvinist  Milosevic,  just  as  earlier  in  the  Gulf  War  we 
fought  to  mobilize  the  proletariat  for  the  defeat  of  imperial- 
ism and  forthrightly  championed  the  defense  of  Iraq  (see 
April  1999  ICL  declaration  on  the  Balkans  War  in  Spar- 
tacist).  Revolutionary  internationalists  struggle  for  the  defeat 
of  their  "own"  bourgeoisie  and  the  defense  of  the  victims  of 
imperialist  war.  The  orgy  of  social-chauvinism  of  ostensible 
leftists  is  a  direct  reflection  of  their  support  to  the  European 
governments  prosecuting  the  Balkans  War.  Two  years  earlier, 
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November  1999 
Seattle  WTO  protests 
were  politically 
dominated  by  AFL-CIO 
bureaucracy's 
chauvinism  and  anti- 
Communist  China- 
bashing,  with  signs 
reading:  "People  First 
Not  China  First."  While 
fake  lefts  hailed  "spirit 
of  Seattle,"  Spartacists 
denounced  circus  of 
pro-imperialist 
protectionism. 
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the  British  SWP  [Cliffite  Socialist  Workers  Party]  cam- 
paigned for  and  declared  itself  "over  the  moon"  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Tony  Blair,  who  was  the  biggest  NATO  hawk  in 
Europe.  While  posturing  to  the  left  in  the  Balkans  War 
against  the  craven  "poor  little  Kosovo"  crowd,  the  SWP  gave 
their  game  away  in  their  fulsome  support  to  "New"  Labour's 
Tony  Benn,  whose  opposition  to  the  war  was  steeped  in  "Lit- 
tle England"  chauvinist  anti-Americanism.  To  argue  that  the 
war  should  be  run  directly  by  Europe's  imperialist  pigs  rather 
than  Americans  is  hardly  an  antiwar  movement! 

At  the  right  end  of  this  nationalist  spectrum  are  the 
fascists.  Last  year,  German  Nazis  marched  against  the  Bal- 
kans War  with  slogans  like  "No  German  blood  for  foreign 
interests!"  The  nationalist  anti-Americanism  which  the 
European  anti-"globalization"  movement  deeply  imbibes 
shades  over  to  outright  fascism.  Czech  fascist  organizations 
plan  to  stage  a  provocation  for  their  genocidal  program  in 
Prague  on  September  23. 

In  the  crucible  of  the  first  major  war  in  Europe  in  50  years, 
the  fake  "Trotskyists"  proved  themselves  to  be  decomposi- 
tion products  of  the  "death  of  communism."  Today  they 
jockey  for  position  to  wrest  control  of  the  "anti-globalization 
movement."  Only  a  fool  could  trust  that  groups  which  helped 
bring  the  present  European  capitalist  governments  to  power 
can  now  fight  these  governments,  their  banks  and  institutions 
in  the  interests  of  the  oppressed.  Far  from  a  Marxist  alterna- 
tive to  anarchism,  the  pseudo-Trotskyists  are  active  oppo- 
nents of  revolutionary  Marxism  embodied  in  the  program 
and  practices  of  the  ICL. 

The  Material  Basis  for  Opportunism  and 
National  Chauvinism 

Bourgeois  ideology — e.g.,  nationalism,  patriotism,  racism 
and  religion — penetrates  the  working  class  centrally  through 
the  agency  of  the  "labor  lieutenants  of  the  capitalist  class," 
the  parasitic  trade-union  bureaucracies  based  on  a  privileged 
upper  stratum  of  the  working  class.  If  not  replaced  by  revo- 
lutionary leadership,  these  reformists  render  the  working 
class  all  but  defenseless  against  capitalist  attacks  and  allow 
the  organizations  of  the  proletariat  to  be  destroyed  or  ren- 
dered impotent  by  tying  the  unions  increasingly  to  the  capi- 
talist state.  In  his  1916  work.  Imperialism,  the  Highest  Stage 


of  Capitalism,  Lenin  explained: 

"The  receipt  of  high  monopoly  profits  by  the  capitalists  in  one 
of  the  branches  of  industry,  in  one  of  the  numerous  countries, 
etc.,  makes  it  economically  possible  for  them  to  bribe  certain 
sections  of  the  workers,  and  for  a  time  a  fairly  considerable 
minority  of  them,  and  win  them  to  the  side  of  the  bourgeoisie 
of  a  given  industry  or  a  given  nation  against  all  the  others.  The 
intensification  of  antagonisms  between  imperialist  nations  for 
the  division  of  the  world  increases  this  urge.  And  so  there  is 
created  a  bond  between  imperialism  and  opportunism....  The 
most  dangerous  of  all  in  this  respect  are  those  (like  the  Men- 
shevik,  Martov)  who  do  not  wish  to  understand  that  the  fight 
against  imperialism  is  a  sham  and  humbug  unless  it  is  insepa- 
rably bound  up  with  the  fight  against  opportunism." 
The  national  chauvinism  and  craven  capitulation  of  the 
organizers  of  a  movement  against  "globalization"  are  abun- 
dantly evident.  Thus  trade-union  organizers  of  the  Seattle 
protest  against  the  WTO  united  with  far-right  anti-communist 
forces  denouncing  "slave  labor"  in  the  Chinese  and  Viet- 
namese deformed  workers  states.  Chinese  steel  was  dumped 
in  the  harbor  and  signs  proclaimed,  "People  First  Not  China 
First."  Illustrating  why  Trotsky  described  the  American  labor 
bureaucracy  as  Wall  Street's  ideal  tool  for  imperialist  domi- 
nation of  Latin  America,  American  trade-union  tops  cam- 
paigned to  ban  Mexican  truck  drivers  from  work  in  the  U.S. 
Not  for  nothing,  the  AFL-CIO  is  popularly  known  through- 
out Latin  America  as  the  "AFL-CIA."  Incredibly,  the  Italian 
Rifondazione  Comunista  and  the  pseudo-Trotskyist  Proposta 
grouping  uphold  the  AFL-CIA's  "leadership"  as  a  model 
for  the  European  workers  to  emulate  (see  Proposta  No.  27, 
January  2000)! 
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Before  Prague,  the  British  SWP  labored  mightily  to  pro- 
mote a  Labourite  trade-union  demonstration  in  defense  of 
saving  British  jobs  at  the  Rover  car  plant.  This  demonstration 
was  a  sea  of  Union  Jacks  and  virulent  anti-German  chauvin- 
ism pitting  British  workers  against  Germans  and  tying  the 
former  to  the  British  ruling  class.  Slogans  like  "Britain  won 
two  world  wars,  let's  win  the  third"  give  a  flavor  of  the  poi- 
son. After  Rover,  the  SWP  buried  itself  in  campaigning  for 
Ken  Livingstone  for  mayor  of  London,  a  Labourite  politician 
who  was  a  vociferous  proponent  of  imperialist  terror  against 
Serbia  and  unbridled  police  force  at  home.  When  anarchist 
protesters  irreverently  defaced  the  symbols  of  British  impe- 
rialism in  a  May  Day  protest  in  London,  the  SWP  stayed 
away  (bar  a  token  presence)  for  fear  of  embarrassing  their 
candidate  for  London  mayor,  "Red"  Ken  Livingstone.  Living- 
stone endorsed  police  repression  of  the  May  Day  protesters, 
several  of  whom  still  languish  in  jail  or  face  prosecution. 

In  France,  Jose  Bove  leads  masses  in  protest  against 
McDonald's  and  the  incursions  of  American  fast  food  on  the 
French  palate.  Our  interest  is  organizing  the  horribly  under- 
paid workforces  in  these  fast-food  chains,  whatever  their 
national  ownership  or  "cuisine."  Moreover,  if  cultural  or 
culinary  preferences  are  synonymous  with  "imperialism," 
then  by  the  dim  lights  of  Bove  we  better  worry  about  the 
Italians,  because  people  love  pizza  and  it  is  now  marketed 
everywhere  from  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  the  Amazon.  Or 
was  it  "imperialism"  when  a  particular  German  device, 
namely  the  printing  press,  conquered  the  world  and  made 
mass  literacy  possible?! 

More  seriously,  the  national  chauvinism  and  opportunism 
of  the  labor  tops  and  fake  left  poison  class  consciousness 
and  solidarity  among  workers  by  fomenting  religious, 
national  and  ethnic  divisions.  In  recent  years  this  has 
reached  a  fever  pitch  in  an  anti-immigrant  frenzy.  This 
threatens  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  proletariat  as  a  class 
to  resist  attacks  by  the  capitalists  and  their  state.  As  noted 
in  the  ICL  Declaration  of  Principles  (Spartacist  [English- 
language  edition]  No.  54,  Spring  1998): 

"Modern  capitalism,  i.e.,  imperialism,  reaching  into  all  areas 
of  the  planet,  in  the  course  of  the  class  struggle  and  as  eco- 
nomic need  demands,  brings  into  the  proletariat  at  its  bottom 
new  sources  of  cheaper  labor,  princ  pally  immigrants  from 
poorer  and  less-developed  regions  of  the  world — workers  with 
few  rights  who  are  deemed  more  disposable  in  times  of  eco- 
nomic contraction.  Thus  capitalism  in  ongoing  fashion  creates 
different  strata  among  the  workers,  while  simultaneously 
amalgamating  the  workers  of  different  lands." 
In  the  Schengen  agreement,  European  powers  closed  their 
borders  to  immigrants,  many  of  whom  fled  the  counter- 
revolutionary destruction  of  East  Europe.  The  racist  anti- 
immigrant  policies  of  today's  ruling  social  democrats  echo 
"the  boat  is  full"  demagogy  of  the  Nazis  and  indeed  fuel  fas- 
cist terror.  Meanwhile,  the  social-democratic  popular-front 
governments  across  Europe  (coalition  governments  involving 
reformist  workers  parties  and  bourgeois  parties)  dangerously 
lull  the  workers  with  parliamentary  illusions  that  the  social 
democrats,  whose  own  policies  pave  the  road  for  the  fascists, 
will  "ban"  the  fascists.  Such  bans  historically  serve  only  to 
refurbish  the  image  of  the  very  bourgeoisie  which  resorts  to 
fascism  when  its  rule  is  threatened.  Historically  such  bans 
against  "extremists"  have  been  used  against  the  left,  not  the 
right.  In  Germany  in  the  immediate  postwar  period,  a  small 
neo-Nazi  party  was  banned  in  1952  to  cosmetically  touch  up 
the  "democratic"  credentials  of  the  heirs  of  the  Third  Reich 
rebuilding  capitalist  Germany  under  American  imperialist 


auspices.  The  real  purpose  was  to  "justify"  a  constitutional 
ban  of  the  German  Communist  Party  in  1956.  We  demand: 
Full  citizenship  rights  for  all  immigrants!  No  reliance  on  the 
bourgeois  state!  For  labor/minority  mobilizations  to  stop  the 
fascists! 

The  Party  Is  the  Instrument 
for  Socialist  Revolution 

The  Leninist  party  is  the  instrument  for  bringing  revolu- 
tionary consciousness  to  the  proletariat,  for  organizing  prole- 
tarian struggles  and  guiding  them  to  victorious  consolida- 
tion in  a  socialist  revolution.  A  revolutionary  party  must 
fight  every  instance  of  social  injustice  and  all  manifestations 
of  oppression.  Central  to  our  task  is  combatting  every 
instance  of  women's  oppression  and  "all  the  old  crap" 
which  has  come  back  with  religious  obscurantism,  attacks 
on  abortion  rights  and  anti-gay  bigotry.  Welding  the  audacity 
of  the  youth  to  the  social  power  of  the  proletariat  is  crucial 
to  the  fight  for  a  new  socialist  society. 

Our  aim  is  a  revolutionary  leadership  whose  cadre  must  be 
tested  and  trained  in  the  class  struggle.  The  road  forward  is 
for  the  presently  small  forces  adhering  to  the  program  of 
Lenin  and  Trotsky  to  forge  parties  with  the  experience,  rev- 
olutionary will  and  authority  among  the  masses  to  lead  suc- 
cessful proletarian  revolutions.  Nothing  less  than  a  reforged 
Trotskyist  Fourth  International  will  suffice  for  the  task  of 
leading  the  workers  and  oppressed  to  the  victory  of  world 
socialism.  We  have  no  illusions  that  this  will  be  an  easy  road, 
and  we  recognize  that  the  possession  of  the  technology  of 
nuclear  holocaust  by  an  irrational  and  genocidal  ruling  class 
foreshortens  the  possibilities:  there  is  not  a  lot  of  time. 

We  are  guided  by  the  program  and  practices  of  authentic 
communism.  As  Trotsky  wrote  in  "The  Death  Agony  of  Cap- 
italism and  the  Tasks  of  the  Fourth  International"  (1938): 
"To  face  reality  squarely;  not  to  seek  the  line  of  least  resis- 
tance; to  call  things  by  their  right  names;  to  speak  the  truth  to 
the  masses,  no  matter  how  bitter  it  may  be;  not  to  fear  obsta- 
cles; to  be  true  in  little  things  as  in  big  ones;  to  base  one's  pro- 
gram on  the  logic  of  the  class  struggle;  to  be  bold  when  the 
hour  for  action  arrives — these  are  the  rules  of  the  Fourth  Inter- 
national." 

Join  the  International  Communist  League! ■ 
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French  Revolution... 

(continued  from  page  64) 

responsibility  for  that  lies  primarily  with  the  Stalinist 
bureaucracy  which  usurped  political  power  from  the  working 
class  in  1923-24  and  betrayed  the  revolutionary  purpose  of 
Lenin  and  Trotsky's  Bolshevik  Party  and  the  revolutionary 
Communist  International  that  they  founded.  Not  the  least  of 
the  Stalinists'  crimes  was  the  glorification  of  the  family  and 
the  reversal  of  many  gains  for  women.  We  called  for  a  pro- 
letarian political  revolution  to  oust  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy 
and  return  to  the  road  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky. 

In  celebrating  International  Women's  Day,  we  reaffirm  that 
the  struggle  for  women's  rights  is  inextricably  linked  to  rev- 
olution and  we  honor  the  women  fighters  through  the  centu- 
ries whose  courage  and  consciousness  has  often  put  them  in 
the  vanguard  of  struggles  to  advance  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed.  The  Russian  Revolution  was  a  proletarian  social- 
ist revolution;  it  overthrew  the  rule  of  the  capitalists  and  land- 
lords and  placed  the  working  class  in  power.  The  Great 
French  Revolution  of  1789-94  was  a  bourgeois  revolution, 
the  most  thorough  and  deepgoing  of  the  bourgeois  revolu- 
tions of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

The  French  Revolution  overthrew  the  rule  of  the  monarchy, 
the  nobility  and  the  landed  aristocracy  and  placed  the  bour- 
geoisie in  power.  It  swept  Europe  with  its  liberating  ideas  and 
its  revolutionary  reorganization  of  society.  It  transformed  the 
population  from  subjects  of  the  crown  to  citizens  with  for- 
mal equality.  Jews  were  freed  from  the  ghettos  and  declared 
citizens  with  full  rights;  slavery  was  first  abolished  on  the 
territory  of  the  French  nation.  It  inspired  the  first  successful 
slave  revolt  in  the  colonies,  the  uprising  led  by  Toussaint 
L'Ouverture  in  what  became  Haiti.  And,  within  the  limita- 
tions of  bourgeois  rule,  it  achieved  gains  for  women  that 
were  unparalleled  until  the  time  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution. 

Today's  capitalist  ruling  class  is  unsurpassed  in  bloody  ter- 
rorism against  working  people  around  the  world  in  defense 
of  its  profits  and  property.  As  hard  as  it  is  to  imagine,  the 
ancestors  of  this  bourgeoisie  played  a  historically  progres- 
sive role  then,  sweeping  away  the  backwardness,  irrational- 
ity and  inefficiency  of  the  previous  feudal  system.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  French  Revolution,  who  represented  the  most 
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March  1917:  Petrograd  women  carry  banner  reading, 
"As  long  as  women  are  slaves  there  can't  be  freedom. 
Long  live  women's  equality!" 


radical  sector  of  the  French  bourgeoisie,  spoke  with — and  for 
the  most  part  believed — the  words  of  the  Enlightenment,  jus- 
tifying its  fight  to  destroy  the  nobility  as  a  class  and  take 
political  power  itself  as  the  advent  of  "liberty,  equality  and 
fraternity"  for  all.  They  could  not,  and  the  majority  of  them 
did  not  intend  to,  emancipate  the  lower  classes.  Nevertheless, 
something  changed  in  the  world. 

Particularly  since  "death  of  communism"  propaganda  has 
filled  the  bourgeois  press  and  media  following  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union,  there's  been  a  real  attempt  to 
demonize  not  just  the  Russian  Revolution  but  any  revolution, 
the  French  Revolution  in  particular.  The  push  for  retrograde 
social  policies  has  been  historically  justified  with  a  virtual 
flood  of  books  and  articles  attacking  the  humanist  values  of 
the  Enlightenment  philosophy  which  laid  the  ideological 
basis  for  the  French  Revolution.  Today,  while  the  bourgeoi- 
sie in  its  decay  disowns  the  rationalist  and  democratic  values 
it  once  espoused,  we  Trotskyists  stand  out  not  only  as  the 
party  of  the  Russian  Revolution  but  the  champions  of  the  lib- 
erating goals  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Bolshevik  leader  V.  I.  Lenin  identified  with  the  Jacobins, 
the  radical  wing  of  the  French  revolutionary  bourgeoisie, 
whose  most  prominent  leaders  were  Maximilien  Robes- 
pierre, Jean-Paul  Marat  and  Louis-Antoine  de  Saint-Just. 
Lenin  wrote  that  the  "essence  of  Jacobinism"  was  "the  trans- 
fer of  power  to  the  revolutionary,  oppressed  class"  and  that 
Jacobinism  was  "one  of  the  highest  peaks  in  the  emancipa- 
tion struggle  of  an  oppressed  class."  You  can  better  under- 
stand why  Lenin  was  inspired  by  the  Jacobins  from  the  fol- 
lowing words  by  Saint-Just:  "Those  who  make  a  revolution 
with  half-measures  are  only  digging  their  own  grave." 

Women's  Oppression  and  Class  Society 

In  the  early  19th  century,  a  French  socialist  named  Charles 
Fourier  carefully  studied  the  French  Revolufion.  He  wrote 
biting,  witty  and  humorous  criticism  of  existing  social  rela- 
tions, including  working  out  a  whole  scheme — kind  of  nutty 
but  fun  and  food  for  thought — for  perpetually  safisfying  sex- 
ual relations.  Needless  to  say,  he  thought  sexual  monogamy 
was  a  curse  worse  than  death.  In  a  famous  statement  quoted 
by  Karl  Marx  in  his  1845  book  The  Holy  Family,  Fourier 
said: 

"The  change  in  a  historical  epoch  can  always  be  determined  by 
women's  progress  towards  freedom,  because  here,  in  the  rela- 
tion of  woman  to  man,  of  the  weak  to  the  strong,  the  victory  of 
human  nature  over  brutality  is  most  evident.  The  degree  of 
emancipation  of  woman  is  the  natural  measure  of  general 
emancipation." 

And  that  quite  profound  observation  guides  us  today  in  our 
understanding  of  society. 

Women's  oppression  is  rooted  in  the  institution  of  the  fam- 
ily and  has  been  a  feature  of  all  class  societies.  At  one  point 
before  recorded  history,  it  didn't  much  matter  who  the  father 
of  a  child  was,  since  children  were  largely  cared  for  commu- 
nally. But  then  inventions  such  as  agriculture  made  it  pos- 
sible to  produce  more  than  the  producers  could  actually  con- 
sume. This  ability  to  produce  a  surplus  meant  that  a  leisure 
class  could  live  off  the  labor  of  others  and  accumulate  prop- 
erty. It  became  important  to  know  who  the  father  of  a  child 
was  so  that  he  could  pass  on  his  property  to  his  own  children. 
Monogamy  appeared,  making  the  man  dominant  and  the 
woman  subservient,  enslaved. 

The  family  is  a  key  social  unit  for  the  maintenance  of  cap- 
italism. For  the  capitalists,  the  family  provides  the  basis  for 
passing  on  accumulated  wealth.  And  where  there  is  no  prop- 
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I  erty  to  pass  on,  the  family  serves  to  rear  the 

■  next  generation  of  workers  for  the  capital- 

I  ists  and  to  inculcate  conservative  social 

]  values.  It  is  the  family — and  the  necessity 
to  control  sexual  access  to  the  woman  to 
ensure  that  the  man  knows  who  his  real 
heir  is — which  generates  the  morality  cod- 
ified in  and  reinforced  by  religion.  It  is  the 

!  family  which  throughout  a  woman's  life 
gives  definition  to  her  oppressed  state: 
as  daughter,  as  wife,  as  mother. 

We  Marxists  fight  to  rip  the  means  of 
production  out  of  the  hands  of  the  capital- 

'  ists  in  order  to  put  them  at  the  service 

I  of  the  needs  of  the  working  people  that 
create  the  wealth.  Only  then  can  household 
drudgery  be  replaced  with  socialized  child- 
care,  restaurants,  laundries  and  so  on.  The 

i  program  of  communism  is  for  a  classless 
society  in  which  the  family  is  transcended 
by  superior  sexual  and  social  relations 
which  will  be  free  of  moral  or  economic 

,  coercion.  Our  slogan  is:  "For  women's  lib- 
eration through  socialist  revolution!" 

Marx  said  that  revolution  is  the  loco- 
motive of  history.  In  the  Great  French 
Revolution,  the  women  of  Paris  were  often 
the  engineers  in  that  locomotive.  I'm  going 
to  be  talking  about  the  role  of  thousands 
of  women  leaders,  military  commanders, 
propagandists  and  organizers  whose  role  at 
key  junctures  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion was  quite  simply  decisive.  Groups  like 
the  Society  of  Revolutionary  Republican  Women  literally 
shaped  history.  Count  Mirabeau,  one  of  the  major  actors  in 
the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  was  an  extremely  sleazy  guy, 
firmly  in  favor  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  occasionally  in 
the  pay  of  the  king.  But  even  he  said:  "Without  women,  there 
is  no  revolution." 

Most  histories  of  the  French  Revolution  concentrate  their 
chief  attention  on  the  upper  levels  of  society  and  the  top  lay- 
ers of  the  plebeian  masses.  In  recent  years,  a  number  of 
French  and  American  women  historians  have  done  very  inter- 
esting and  important  research  into  the  dusty  archives  of  the 
revolution  in  Paris — police  reports,  newspaper  articles.  Some 
of  these  historians  are  feminists;  that  is,  they  see  the  funda- 
mental division  in  society  as  that  between  the  sexes. 

At  the  time  of  the  revolution,  a  movement  focused  specif- 
ically on  women's  rights  was  in  the  minority.  One  person 
who  was  what  you  would  call  a  feminist  today,  at  least  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  put  together  her  history,  was  Olympe 
de  Gouges.  In  her  pamphlet.  The  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
of  Woman  and  Female  Citizen,  written  in  the  fall  of  1791,  she 
implicitly  called  for  the  vote  for  women,  for  a  women's 
assembly  and  for  equal  rights  with  men.  She  also  dedicated 
her  pamphlet  to  the  despised  queen  Marie  Antoinette!  De 
Gouges  was  not  an  aristocrat  but  a  butcher's  daughter  from 
outside  Paris,  yet  she  remained  a  royalist  throughout  most  of 
the  revolution  and  was  guillotined  in  November  1793. 

Some  of  the  recent  analysis  by  feminist  historians  feeds 
right  into  today's  reactionary  climate.  Taking  aim  at  the 

'  French  Revolution  itself,  they  claim  that  the  failure  of 

I  women  to  secure  the  right  to  vote  for  national  parliaments 
and  the  suppression  of  the  exclusively  women's  political 


Depiction  of  storming  of  Bastille  by  Parisian  working 
Parisian  sans-cu/ottes. 


clubs  during  the  most  radical  period  of  the  revolution  proves 
that  misogyny  triumphed.  This  view  is  also  promoted  in 
an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  (16  May  1999) 
called  "The  Shadow  Story  of  the  Millennium:  Women."  The 
article  states  that  the  French  Revolution's  "new  philosophy 
of  rational  natural  rights  placed  all  men  on  an  equal  footing 
in  regard  to  citizenship  and  the  law"  but  adds:  "Men  of  the 
revolution  said  that  women  should  stay  home  and  rear  their 
sons  to  be  good  citizens." 

Let  us  allow  a  participant  to  refute  this  falsehood.  Mere 
Duchesne  was  a  domestic  servant,  a  cook,  who,  unlike  most 
domestic  servants  then,  defied  her  aristocratic  masters.  She 
was  described  in  a  police  report  as  "the  satellite  and  mission- 
ary to  all  women  under  Robespierre's  orders,  a  most  fero- 
cious woman."  The  Mere  Duchesne  newspaper  wrote  in  Sep- 
tember 1792: 

"in  the  past,  when  we  wanted  to  speak,  our  mouths  were  shut 
while  we  were  told  very  politely,  'You  reason  like  a  woman'; 
almost  like  a  goddamn  beast.  Oh!  Damn!  Everything  is  very 
different  now;  we  have  indeed  grown  since  the  Revolution." 

"The  Columns  of  French  Liberty" 

Now  I  want  to  go  into  some  detail  about  the  French  Rev- 
olution itself.  A  revolution  is  a  monumental  military 
and  social  battle  between  classes.  The  dominant  class  in  any 
society  controls  the  state — the  police,  courts,  army — which 
protects  its  class  interests.  In  modern  society  there  are  two 
fundamental  classes:  the  big  capitalists  who  own  the  means 
of  production  (the  mines,  factories,  etc.)  and  the  workers  who 
own  absolutely  nothing  except  their  personal  effects  and  are 
compelled  to  sell  their  labor  power  to  the  capitalists.  At 
the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  there  were  essentially  four 
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classes.  The  king  and  the  nobility  who  owned  nearly  all 
of  the  land,  the  rising  bourgeoisie,  the  peasants  (who  consti- 
tuted over  80  percent  of  the  population)  and  the  urban  sans- 
culottes. The  latter  consisted  of  artisans,  who  worked  either 
at  home  or  in  very  small  workshops,  shopkeepers,  day  labor- 
ers, the  poor  and  unemployed.  Those  who  did  manual  labor 
wore  loose  trousers  and  were  sans — without — the  tight  silk 
leggings  worn  by  aristocrats  and  those  imitating  them. 

A  revolution  happens  when  the  ruling  class  can  no  longer 
rule  as  before,  and  the  masses  are  no  longer  willing  to  be 
ruled  in  the  same  way.  We're  talking  about  a  political  crisis 
in  which  the  rulers  falter  and  which  tears  the  people  from  the 
habitual  conditions  under  which  they  labor  and  vegetate, 
awakening  even  the  most  backward  elements,  compelling  the 
people  to  take  stock  of  themselves  and  look  around.  That 
political  crisis  was  provoked  in  France  by  the  1776  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

France  had  taken  the  side  of  the  American  colonies  against 
its  perpetual  enemy  England  and  so  had  emerged  on  the 
side  of  the  victors,  but  totally  broke.  In  May  1789,  King 
Louis  XVI  convened  an  Estates  General — a  meeting  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  nobility,  the  clergy  and  the  non-noble 
property  owners  and  lawyers  (the  so-called  Third  Estate) — 
at  Versailles,  where  his  palace  was  located,  about  12  miles 
from  Paris.  He  hoped  to  convince  some  of  them  to  pay  more 
taxes.  But  they  refused,  while  every  village  throughout  the 
country  wrote  up  its  grievances  to  be  presented  at  Versailles. 
The  meeting  of  the  three  estates  transformed  itself  into  a 
National  Assembly. 

It  was  clear  that  the  king  was  gathering  troops  to  disperse 
the  National  Assembly.  The  negotiations  out  at  Versailles 
might  have  gone  on  forever,  except  the  Parisian  masses  took 
things  into  their  own  capable  hands  and  organized  to  arm 
themselves,  seizing  60,000  muskets  from  armories  like  the 
Invalides  and  the  Bastille  prison  fortress  around  the  city  on 
14  July  1789.  You  know  of  this  event  as  the  storming  of  the 
Bastille.  The  freeing  of  the  handful  of  prisoners  was  inciden- 
tal; it  was  the  arms  that  were  the  goal.  The  Paris  garrisons  had 
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been  deeply  influenced  by  revolutionary  propaganda  follow- 
ing a  massacre  of  rioters  in  the  working-class  quarters 
of  Faubourg  Saint- Antoine  some  months  earlier.  In  June,  the 
troops  paraded  through  the  streets  to  shouts  of  "Long  live  the 
Third  Estate!  We  are  the  soldiers  of  the  nation!" 

The  king  backed  down,  but  the  monarchy  still  had  its 
army  and  its  throne.  The  bourgeoisie  and  the  aristocracy, 
mutually  hostile  classes,  were  relying  on  essentially  incom- 
patible government  institutions,  the  National  Assembly  and 
the  royal  throne.  One  or  the  other  would  have  to  go.  Either 
the  king  (and  his  many  royal  cousins  and  relations  by  mar- 
riage ruling  other  countries  of  Europe)  would  crush  the 
National  Assembly  or  the  king  would  meet  up  with  what 
came  to  be  known  as  "Madame  la  Guillotine." 

The  weeks  following  the  July  14  events  were  known  as  the 
"Great  Fear,"  the  fear  that  the  aristocrats  were  coming  to  take 
the  land  back  and  were  organizing  brigands  and  robbers  and 
bands  of  pirates  and  so  forth.  So  the  peasants  armed  to  pro- 
tect themselves.  Then  it  turned  out  to  be  a  rumor,  but  there 
they  were,  armed  and  ready,  and  being  practical  sorts, 
they  turned  on  the  landlords'  manor  houses  and  made  use  of 
the  arms  that  they'd  gotten. 

The  people's  representatives,  who  were  deliberating  out  at 
Versailles,  took  note  of  the  insurrection  and  on  August  4 
passed  laws  eliminating  feudal  privileges,  which  had  been 
the  original  issue  all  summer.  The  problem  was  that  you  had 
to  buy  your  way  out  of  your  feudal  duties  and  pay  25  times 
your  feudal  taxes  in  order  to  free  yourself  from  them.  Most 
peasants  simply  ignored  that  and  had  been  seizing  the  land 
all  over  the  country  since  July  14.  They  also  would  burn 
down  the  lord's  manor  house,  where  the  records  and  the 
deeds  were  kept.  You  know,  straightforward  and  practical. 

The  next  major  event  is  crucial  to  our  understanding  of  the 
women's  role.  It  was  October  and  the  people  of  Paris  were 
starving  again.  October  is  usually  a  cold  and  wet  month  in 
Paris.  It  was  indeed  raining  at  8  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  5 
October  1789.  Thousands  of  women— eventually  some 
8,000 — had  already  gathered  in  front  of  City  Hall.  They 
knew  where  to  find  the  arms  because  it  was  they  who  had 
helped  store  them  here  after  July  14. 

The  king  had  allowed  the  symbol  of  the  revolution — the 
red-white-and-blue  cockade  (rosette) — to  be  trampled  under- 
foot by  some  foreign  troops  brought  in  to  protect  him  and  his 
Austrian  queen,  Marie  Antoinette.  The  women  intended 
to  stop  this  anti-revolutionary  activity  and  they  wanted  bread. 
Huge  stores  of  tine  white  flour  waited  at  Versailles.  They 
began  to  walk  there.  They  couldn't  get  anyone  to  come  with 
them,  but  later  in  the  afternoon  about  20,000  troops  of 
the  National  Guard — which  had  been  formed  by  the  bour- 
geoisie— forced  the  very  reluctant  General  Lafayette,  whom 
you  might  know  as  a  hero  of  the  American  Revolution,  to 
lead  them  there.  One  of  the  women  was  Pauline  Leon,  a  I 
chocolate  maker,  who  was  later  to  lead  the  Society  of  Revo- 
lutionary Republican  Women.  That  day  she  was  armed  with 
a  pike,  which  was  known  as  the  people's  weapon,  because  it 
was  so  easy  to  make.  You  could  pull  something  off  the  top  of 
a  railing  and  attach  it  to  a  good  hefty  stick.  It  was  said  that 
"the  pikes  of  the  people  are  the  columns  of  French  liberty." 

This  was  no  protest  march — it  was  a  sea  of  muskets  and 
pikes.  The  women  were  determined  not  to  come  back  with- 
out the  king  and  his  family.  There  were  still  plenty  of  illu- 
sions in  the  king,  but  they  wanted  him  under  their  watchful 
eye,  in  Paris.  At  one  point  the  crowd  apparently  invaded  the 
palace  and  was  wandering  through  Marie  Antoinette's 


chambers  and  some  things  were  getting  broken  and  stepped 
\  on  and  stomped  and  so  forth.  One  very  respectable  woman 
I  in  a  velvet  hat  and  cloak  turned  around  and  said  very  haugh- 
I  tily,  "Don't  do  that,  we're  here  to  make  a  point,  not  to  break 
I  things."  And  a  woman  from  the  artisan  class  turned  around 
i  and  said,  "My  husband  was  drawn  and  quartered  for  stealing 

a  piece  of  meat."  Finally  the  women  demanded  that  the 
1  royal  family  get  into  their  carriage.  Lafayette's  troops  led 

the  way  and  the  women  marched  in  front  carrying  on  their 
I  pikes  loaves  of  fresh,  very  white  bread — the  kind  reserved 
i  for  the  upper  classes — and  the  heads  of  two  of  the  king's 
j  bodyguards. 

The  Revolutionary  Jacobin  Dictatorsliip 

While  pretending  to  be  happy  with  the  situation,  the  king 
was  secretly  corresponding  with  the  other  royal  heads  of  state 
and  nobles  began  to  emigrate  en  masse,  establishing  counter- 
revolutionary centers  outside  the  country.  In  June  1791,  the 
king  and  queen  disguised  themselves  and  tried  to  escape, 
*  intending  to  return  with  the  backing  of  the  Austrian  army. 
[  But  an  observant  revolutionary  recognized  them  in  the  town 
j  of  Varennes,  and  they  were  brought  back  to  Paris.  This 
I  destroyed  the  people's  remaining  illusions  in  the  monarchy 
and  triggered  an  upsurge  in  revolutionary  agitation.  But  the 
bourgeoisie,  fearing  things  could  get  out  of  hand,  sought  to 
maintain  the  monarchy  and  clamp  down  on  the  mass  turmoil. 
A  month  after  the  king's  arrest,  a  petition  to  abolish  the  mon- 
archy was  being  circulated  among  the  crowd  on  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  Champs  de  Mars.  The  National  Guard  fired 
on  the  crowd  and  many  were  killed.  Commanded  by  the  aris- 
j  tocrat  Lafayette,  the  National  Guard  had  been  organized  as  a 
I  force  not  only  against  the  king  but  also  against  the  threat  that 
the  bourgeoisie  had  already  seen  coming  from  the  Parisian 
i  working  people. 

The  Champs  de  Mars  massacre  marked  a  split  within  the 
bourgeois  revolutionary  forces.  The  two  main  factions  that 
emerged — the  Girondins  and  the  Jacobins — represented  the 
same  social  class,  but  they  were  deeply  politically  divided. 
The  Prussian  monarchy  and  the  rest  of  royal  Europe  were 
mobilizing  militarily  and  in  April  1792  revolutionary  France 


went  to  war.  The  Girondins  sought  a  "negotiated  solution" 
with  the  reactionary  feudal  armies  combined  with  conces- 
sions to  the  nobility  and  the  clergy.  The  Jacobins  were  ready 
to  make  temporary  concessions  to  the  hungry  urban  masses 
in  order  to  thoroughly  vanquish  feudal  reaction.  You  could  say 
that  the  Girondins  were  the  reformist  wing  and  the  Jacobins 
the  revolutionary  wing  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

In  June  1792,  thousands  of  armed  marchers,  including 
numerous  women  armed  with  sabers,  paraded  through 
the  Assembly  in  the  first  of  what  became  known  as  jour- 
nees,  or  days  of  action.  One  official  observed  at  the  time, 
"The  throne  was  still  standing,  but  the  people  were  seated 
on  it,  took  the  measure  of  it."  The  monarchy  was  finally 
overthrown  by  a  second  journee  on  10  August  1792,  when 
the  masses  invaded  the  king's  residence  at  the  Tuileries 
Palace  in  Paris  and  imprisoned  the  royal  family. 

The  war  was  not  going  well.  Most  of  the  former  officers, 
aristocrats,  had  emigrated.  A  government  representative 
appealed  for  recruits  by  invoking  "the  heartbreaking  thought 
that,  after  all  the  efforts  that  have  already  been  made,  we 
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might  be  forced  to  return  to  the  misery  of  our  former  slav- 
ery." While  the  best  of  the  revolutionaries  volunteered  for  the 
front,  they  were  untrained  and  assumed  to  be  undisciplined. 
Most  of  the  new  recruits  were  tradespeople,  artisans  and 
journeymen,  not  the  sons  of  the  bourgeoisie  as  before.  The 
road  to  Paris  seemed  open  to  the  Prussian  royal  armies. 

The  king  of  Prussia  expected  the  French  troops  to  scatter 
in  disarray  when  his  troops  moved  to  drive  them  out  of  a  strip 
of  land  near  Valmy  in  eastern  France.  But  not  a  man  flinched 
as  the  French  general  waved  his  hat  in  the  air  on  the  point  of 
his  sword,  shouting  "Long  live  the  nation!"  The  sans-culottes 
fired  straight  and  repeatedly  at  the  enemy.  With  a  torrential 
rainstorm  some  hours  later,  the  armies  fell  back.  The  German 
writer  Goethe  was  present  at  Valmy,  and  as  he  looked  out 
over  the  battlefield  that  night  he  said,  "This  day  and  this 
place  open  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  world." 

He  could  not  have  been  more  prescient.  On  that  day,  the 
Assembly  gave  way  to  the  Convention,  which  was  elected  by 
universal  male  suffrage  and  convoked  expressly  to  give  the 
nation  a  constitution  which  codified  the  overthrow  of  the 
king.  Also,  as  we  will  see,  the  most  progressive  marriage  and 
divorce  laws  until  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  were  passed  on 
exactly  the  same  day  as  the  victory  at  Valmy.  Five  months 
later,  the  king  was  beheaded. 

In  a  third  uprising  in  June  1793,  the  people  of  Paris  and 
80,000  National  Guard  troops  surrounded  the  Convention 
and  demanded  the  arrest  of  the  Girondins  and  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  revolutionary  defense  of  the  country.  This 
ushered  in  the  Jacobin  revolutionary  dictatorship,  which  irre- 
mediably abolished  seigneurial  (feudal)  rights,  instituted  the 
price  controls  (referred  to  as  the  "maximum")  demanded  by 
the  sans-culottes  and  destroyed  the  resistance  of  the  feudal 
order  through  a  reign  of  revolutionary  terror  carried  out  by 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

A  month  after  the  foreign  troops  were  driven  from  France 
in  mid- 1794,  on  July  27  (9  Thermidor  in  the  revolutionary 
calendar),  the  conservative  wing  of  the  bourgeoisie  took  the 
reins  of  power.  The  next  day  Robespierre  followed  the  Giron- 
dins to  the  guillotine.  The  Thermidorians  thought  they  could 
do  without  the  alliance  with  the  lower  classes.  That  calcu- 
lation was  proved  false,  and  they  were  themselves  replaced 
in  1799  in  the  coup  of  the  18th  Brumaire  (November  9)  by 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  subsequently  declared  himself 
emperor.  But  the  Jacobin  dictatorship  had  irreversibly  con- 


solidated the  central  achievement  of  the  French  Revolution, 
the  rooting  out  of  feudal  relations  in  the  countryside. 

Marriage,  Divorce  and  Iniieritance 

As  materialists,  we  understand,  as  Marx  put  it,  that  "Law 
can  never  be  higher  than  the  economic  structure  and  the  cul- 
tural development  of  society  conditioned  by  that  structure." 
The  rising  capitalist  class  was  firmly  committed  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  private  property,  as  indeed  it  had  to  be.  It  was 
precisely  this  which  staked  out  the  limits  of  the  revolutionary 
social  changes  that  could  be  carried  out,  although  the  most 
radical  years  of  the  French  Revolution  went  very  far  indeed. 

The  family  was  temporarily  undermined  in  order  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  revolution  against  its  enemies,  the  feudal 
nobility  and  Catholic  church.  This  is  one  demonstration  of 
the  fact  that  social  institutions  which  seem  to  be  immutable, 
to  be  "natural"  and  "eternal,"  are  in  fact  nothing  more  than 
the  codification  of  social  relations  dictated  by  the  particular 
economic  system  that  is  in  place.  After  the  bourgeoisie  con- 
solidated its  power  as  the  new  ruling  class,  it  re-established 
the  constraints  of  the  family.  But  nothing  would  ever  be  the 
same  again.  The  contradictory  reality  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion— the  breathtaking  leap  in  securing  individual  rights  and 
the  strict  limits  imposed  on  those  rights  by  the  fact  that  this 
was  a  bourgeois  and  not  a  socialist  revolution — was  cap- 
tured by  Karl  Marx  in  The  German  Ideology: 

"The  existence  of  the  family  is  made  necessary  by  its  connec- 
tion with  the  mode  of  production,  which  exists  independently 
of  the  will  of  bourgeois  society.  That  it  was  impossible  to  do 
without  it  was  demonstrated  in  the  most  striking  way  during 
the  French  Revolution,  when  for  a  moment  the  family  was  as , 
good  as  legally  abolished." 
The  feminists  who  want  to  dismiss  the  bourgeois  revolu-> 
tion  as  anti-woman  end  up  echoing  those  who  justify  suttee 
(widow-burning)  in  India  and  the  imposition  of  the  chador 
in  Iran  and  Afghanistan  as  "cultural  differences."  Where  the 
bourgeois  revolution  did  not  triumph,  the  status  of  women  is 
qualitatively  inferior.  It  is  enough  to  contrast  the  condition  of; 
women  today  in  West  Europe  with  Afghanistan,  groaning 
under  the  rule  of  the  Islamic  fundamentalist  Taliban. 

I'll  give  you  a  very  small  example  of  what  it  meant  to  have 
a  society  in  which  a  rising,  vigorous,  productive  class — the 
bourgeoisie — was  held  in  check  by  outmoded  institutions. 
France  was  a  Catholic  country.  In  1572,  tens  of  thousands 
of  French  Protestants  were  killed  in  the  St.  Bartholomew's 
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Day  massacre,  and  more  fled  the  country.  The  1598  Edict  of 
Nantes  assured  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religious 
beliefs,  but  this  was  revoked  in  1685.  Some  of  the  richest 
merchants  were  Protestant,  but  marriages  performed  by  their 
own  pastors  were  not  officially  recognized.  At  the  death  of  a 
spouse,  you  would  have  distant  Catholic  relatives  claiming 
the  inheritance,  because  legally  there  was  no  spouse  and  the 
children  were  illegitimate.  Both  Protestants  and  Jews 
accepted  divorce.  In  1769,  according  to  James  Traer  in  his 
Marriage  and  the  Family  in  Eighteenth-Century  France 
(1980),  a  respected  author  advocated  permitting  divorce  on 
the  grounds  that  "the  Protestant  nations  of  northern  Europe 
were  enjoying  both  population  growth  and  prosperity  while 
the  Catholic  states  of  southern  Europe  were  suffering  from 
declining  population  and  poverty."  But  the  conservatives 
always  managed  to  get  the  law  postponed. 

Under  the  Old  Regime,  women  had  the  right  to  exactly 
nothing.  The  monarchy  consistently  sought  to  reinforce,  sup- 
plement and  extend  the  father's  control  over  the  marriage  of 
his  children.  Women  found  guilty  of  adultery  were  sentenced 
to  public  whipping  or  imprisonment.  Women  were  also  put 
into  convents  for  life  for  adultery.  Marriage  was  indissolu- 
ble— a  life  sentence.  If  you  were  a  man,  you  couldn't  marry 
until  you  were  30  without  your  parents'  permission.  If  your 
family  had  property,  your  father  could  get  the  king  to  issue  a 
lettre  de  cachet,  something  like  an  unlimited  arrest  warrant, 
and  you  could  be  locked  up  indefinitely.  If  you  married  a 
minor  (under  the  age  of  25  for  women)  without  permission, 
the  penalty  was  death  for  rape  notwithstanding  the  woman's 
consent.  By  the  way,  actors  and  actresses  couldn't  marry 
either,  because  their  profession  was  viewed  by  the  church  as 
immoral. 

The  aristocracy  was  hardly  committed  to  the  sancfity  of 
marriage.  It  was  said  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV  some  decades 
before  the  revolution  that  the  aristocracy  frowned  on  marital 
fidelity  as  being  in  bad  taste,  and  a  German  visitor  noted,  "I 
know  of  not  a  single  case  of  mutual  affection  and  loyalty."  I 
introduce  this  to  make  the  point  that  marriage  for  the  upper 
classes  was  all  about  property.  Many  of  the  sans-culottes  did 
not  marry  at  all.  But  in  the  Paris  of  the  French  Revolution, 
women  were  still  largely  dependent  on  men  for  economic 
reasons  (whether  or  not  they  were  legally  married). 

Much  debate  and  several  pieces  of  draft  legislation  on  mar- 
riage and  divorce  had  already  been  considered  by  the  Na- 
Planeta 


tional  Assembly  before  September  1792.  All  proposed  to 
make  marriage  a  simple  civil  affair.  However,  what  stood  in 
the  way  of  this  was  the  Catholic  church.  Those  clergy  who 
refused  to  swear  an  oath  of  loyalty  were  threatened  with 
deportation.  But  the  Pope  forbade  it,  and  a  lot  did  refuse. 
Though  some  were  deists  or  free  thinkers,  the  bourgeois  dep- 
uties in  the  Assembly  had  no  intention  of  suppressing  relig- 
ion; they  nearly  all  agreed  that  some  kind  of  religion  was 
necessary  to  keep  the  people  pacified.  But  now  they  had  a 
big  problem  on  their  hands  as  the  village  priests  became 
organizers  for  counterrevolution. 

The  local  priests  not  only  carried  out  marriage  ceremonies, 
baptisms  and  funerals,  but  also  recorded  them.  If  these 
records  were  in  the  hands  of  hostile  forces,  how  could  you 
count  the  population?  You  wouldn't  even  know  if  you 
had  enough  draftees  for  the  army.  When  in  June  1792  the 
Minister  of  Justice  wrote  that  the  civil  war  launched  by  the 
aristocracy  and  the  church  in  the  Vendee  region  in  southwest 
France  had  completely  disrupted  the  keeping  of  records,  one 
delegate  rose  to  propose  that  the  marriage  ceremony  be  abol- 
ished with  the  cry,  "Freedom  or  death!"  So  in  some  ways,  the 
progressive  marriage  and  divorce  laws  enacted  in  September 
the  same  day  as  the  victory  at  Valmy  were  war  measures. 

The  age  of  adulthood  was  lowered  to  21  and  marriage 
without  parental  consent  was  legalized.  This  was  followed 
by  a  June  1793  decree  that  proclaimed  the  right  of  ille- 
gitimate children  to  inherit  from  both  their  mothers  and 
their  fathers.  At  a  stroke,  the  insntution  of  the  family  lost 
one  of  its  main  functions  as  the  framework  for  the  transfer  of 
property  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  While  inheri- 
tance rights  didn't  mean  much  to  those  without  property,  the 
new  laws  also  tended  to  legitimize  "free  unions."  For  exam- 
ple, soldiers'  common-law  wives  could  receive  government 
pensions. 

Divorce  had  not  been  high  on  the  list  of  grievances  before 
the  revolution,  but  as  the  pamphlets  flowered,  so  did  the 
notion  that  divorce  was  a  necessary  right  in  society.  Probably 
rarely  in  history  had  a  simple  law  so  delighted  the  female 
population.  When  a  certain  citizen  Bellepaume  came  to  the 
town  hall  intending  to  oppose  the  divorce  demanded  by  his 
wife,  he  found  that  she  had  organized  "a  considerable  num- 
ber of  citizens  of  both  sexes,  but  chiefly  women"  who  pur- 
sued him  in  the  corridors,  abused  him  and  tore  his  clothes.  In 
the  first  year  after  the  divorce  law  was  passed,  women 


Afghanistan:  Women  in  Kabul  under  Soviet  military 
presence  (left).  1989  Soviet  withdrawal  meant  re- 
gression to  feudalist  backwardness  under  Taliban 
fundamentalists. 
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initiated  over  70  percent  of  all  divorces.  One  woman  wrote 

to  the  Convention: 

"The  female  citizen  Govot,  a  free  woman,  solemnly  comes  to 
give  homage  to  this  sacred  law  of  divorce.  Yesterday,  groaning 
under  the  control  of  a  despotic  husband,  liberty  was  only  an 
empty  word  for  her  Today,  returned  to  the  dignity  of  an  inde- 
pendent woman,  she  idolizes  this  beneficial  law  that  breaks  ill- 
matched  ties  and  returns  hearts  to  themselves,  to  nature,  and 
finally  to  divine  liberty.  I  offer  my  country  six  francs  for  the 
expense  of  war.  I  add  my  marriage  ring,  which  was  until  today 
the  symbol  of  my  slavery." 

The  Society  of  Revolutionary 
Republican  Women 

The  question  of  women's  status  in  society  had  been  a  sub- 
ject of  debate  throughout  the  Enlightenment.  The  Encyclo- 
pedia, published  just  before  the  revolution  and  intended  as 
a  compendium  of  all  knowledge,  contained  four  contribu- 
tions under  the  category  "Women":  one  in  favor  of  equality, 
one  ambiguous  and  two  against.  Even  in  a  very  radical  work 
like  Mary  Wollstonecraft's  A  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of 
Woman  (1792),  woman's  role  as  subordinate  to  man  inside  the 
family  was  not  seriously  called  into  question.  Wollstonecraft 
was  part  of  a  circle  of  British  radical-democratic  revolu- 
tionaries who  supported  the  French  Revolution  against  Eng- 
lish monarchical  reaction,  even  participating  in  the  French 
government. 

Most  of  the  Enlightenment  thinkers  and  writers  concen- 
trated on  education  for  women,  and  that  was  about  it.  Now, 
this  is  undeniably  a  very  important  question,  and  it  refuted 
the  prevalent  idea  that  women  were  inferior  to  men  and  their 
brains  worked  in  an  inferior  way.  Only  about  a  third  of 
French  women  at  the  time  were  literate.  You'd  find  them 
during  the  revolutionary  years  at  the  corner  cafe  with  their 
glass  of  red  wine,  reading  or  listening  to  someone  else  read 
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Robespierre's  latest  speech.  The  hunger  for  knowledge  was 
totally  linked  to  the  desire  to  change  society.  Before  1777, 
France  had  no  daily  newspaper.  Two  years  later,  there  were 
35  papers  and  periodicals  and  by  1789  there  were  169. 
Thousands  of  political  pamphlets  rolled  off  the  printing 
presses. 

One  of  the  novels  based  on  the  new  research  published  in 
the  last  few  years  has  the  Enlightenment  philosopher  Condor- 
cet,  who  wrote  very  eloquently  about  women's  rights,  and 
his  lovely  young  wife  enjoying  long  mornings  reading  a  bit 
of  Voltaire  or  the  equivalent  of  the  Sunday  New  York  Times 
in  bed  with  their  cafe  au  lait,  making  love,  and  then  getting 
up  in  the  afternoon  to  walk  in  the  garden  and  do  their  very 
serious  intellectual  work.  Not  a  bad  life,  right?  But  it  wasn't 
available  to  most  people,  of  course.  Condorcet  ended  by 
opposing  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI,  ostensibly  on  the 
grounds  of  opposition  to  the  death  penalty. 

The  working  women  of  Paris  who  were  a  motor  force  in 
the  revolution  lived  very  different  lives.  Perhaps  45,000 
women  in  Paris,  some  20  percent,  were  wage  earners;  a  sim- 
ilar percentage  of  women  in  cities  like  Lyon  and  Rouen 
worked.  Because  of  the  war,  women  were  able  to  break  into 
traditionally  male  professions  and  they  were  also  employed 
at  sewing,  as  domestic  servants.  Some  were  proprietors  of 
shops.  Wives,  legal  or  otherwise,  of  soldiers  at  the  front  were 
given  subsidies.  The  Paris  municipal  government  and  the 
political  clubs  set  up  spinning  workshops  that  at  a  certain 
point  employed  several  thousand  women,  though  the  wages 
were  miserable.  They  were  centralized  by  the  government 
office  responsible  for  producing  clothes  for  the  troops. 

It  was  from  among  these  women  of  the  sans-culottes  that 
the  Society  of  Revolutionary  Republican  Women  was  formed 
in  the  spring  of  1793.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  society  was 
the  chocolate  maker  Pauline  Leon,  whom  we  last  saw  with 
her  pike  on  the  October  1789  march  to  Versailles.  Another 
was  the  actress  Claire  Lacombe,  who  always  followed  her 
signature  with  "A  Free  Woman."  A  third  was  Anne  F61icit6 
Colombe,  who  owned  a  print  shop.  Typography  was  gener- 
ally a  man's  job,  so  she  was  already  excepUonal  for  this.  In 
1791,  she  had  been  one  of  the  four  women  arrested  when 
the  National  Guard  shot  down  demonstrators  at  the  Champs 
de  Mars  calling  for  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  Colombe 
printed  the  revolutionary  newspapers  of  Jean-Paul  Marat, 
L'Ami  du  Peuple  (The  Friend  of  the  People)  and  L'Orateur 
du  Peuple  (The  Orator  of  the  People).  She  was  dragged  into 
a  libel  suit,  which  she  eventually  won,  and  distributed  the 
20,000-//vre  settlement  to  the  poor  in  her  neighborhood. 

While  women  did  not  win  the  right  to  vote  for  delegates  to 
the  Convention,  especially  after  the  establishment  of  the  Jac- 
obin dictatorship  in  1793  they  played  a  full  role  in  the  Pari- 
sian sectional  assemblies,  intervening,  presenfing  posifions, 
voting  and  being  elected  as  delegates.  They  refused  to  be 
"servile  women,  domesdc  animals,"  as  one  put  it  in  May 
1793.  Interestingly,  the  one  widespread  demand  for  formal 
equality  was  for  the  right  to  bear  arms.  In  March  1792,  Pau- 
line Leon  had  led  a  delegation  to  present  a  petition  to  the 
Assembly  declaring: 

"You  cannot  refuse  us  and  society  cannot  remove  from  us  this 
right  which  nature  gives  us,  unless  it  is  alleged  that  the 
Declaration  of  Rights  is  not  applicable  to  women  and  that  they 
must  allow  their  throats  to  be  slit,  like  sheep,  without  having 
the  right  to  defend  themselves." 

The  women  demanded  the  right  to  arm  themselves  with 
pikes,  pistols,  sabers  and  rifles,  and  to  assemble  for  maneu- 
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\  vers  on  the  Champs  de  Mars.  After  much  debate,  the  Assem- 
j  bly  moved  to  put  the  petition  in  the  minutes  with  honorable 
mention.  Dozens  of  women  actually  went  to  the  front  when 
:  the  war  began,  a  few  as  officers. 

The  Society  of  Revolutionary  Republican  Women  solidly 
backed  the  Jacobins  as  the  revolutionary  government 
and  politically  supported  the  extreme  left  Enrages  around 
Jacques  Roux,  who  spoke  for  the  popular  masses.  Just  after 
the  Revolutionary  Republican  Women  was  founded,  they 
mobilized  the  support  of  the  masses  in  the  streets  for  the  Jac- 
obins, whose  battle  to  oust  the  Girondins  was  then  coming  to 
a  head.  As  the  split  deepened,  there  were  many  more  women 
than  men  in  the  street  gatherings,  according  to  police  reports. 
The  Revolutionary  Republican  Women  dressed  in  military 
clothes  and  carried  sabers.  One  account  has  them  waging  a 
military  battle  in  the  Convention  to  get  back  the  seats  which 
had  been  taken  from  them  by  supporters  of  the  right-wing 
Gironde. 

Reversal  of  Gains  Under  Thermidor 

In  October  1793,  the  society  became  one  of  the  first  organ- 
izations to  be  banned  by  the  Jacobin  government.  Those  fem- 
inist historians  I  mentioned  earlier  claim  that  this  proves  that 
the  French  Revolution  was  essentially  hostile  to  women. 
That's  wrong.  The  society  was  banned  not  because  it  was 
composed  of  women,  but  because  it  was  one  of  the  most  rad- 
ical expressions  of  the  sans-culottes. 

Here's  what  happened.  The  Enrages  and  the  Revolution- 
ary Republican  Women  fought  for  strict  price  controls,  espe- 
cially on  food,  and  an  upper  limit  on  the  size  of  personal  for- 
tunes. In  October,  the  Revolutionary  Republican  Women 
launched  a  campaign  to  force  all  women  to  wear  the  revolu- 
tionary cockade.  They  brought  their  campaign  to  Les  Halles, 
the  central  marketplace  in  Paris.  The  market  women  were  of 
course  hostile  to  the  price  maximum  on  food  that  had  just 
been  imposed  by  the  Jacobin  government  as  a  concession  to 
the  sans-culottes.  The  question  of  the  cockade  was  just  the 
pretext  for  the  major-league  brawl  that  ensued  between  the 
market  women  and  the  women  revolutionaries.  This  fight 
represented  an  early  split  in  the  Jacobins'  base,  and  the  Jac- 
obins sided  with  the  market  women,  banning  the  Revolution- 
ary Republicans. 

The  peasants  wanted  maximum  food  prices,  the  artisan- 
proletariat  in  the  cities  wanted  minimum  ones,  pointing  to 
the  spectre  of  a  civil  war  which  the  sans-cullotes  could  not 
win.  The  Jacobins  could  have  tried  to  strike  a  deal,  but  ulti- 
mately they  could  not  satisfy  the  conflicting  demands  of  the 
urban  poor  and  the  peasantry.  When  revolutionary  Russia  in 


the  early  1920s  was  confronted  with  the  "scissors  crisis,"  as 
the  price  of  scarce  manufactured  goods  rose  and  the  price 
of  agricultural  products  fell  and  the  peasants  threatened  to 
withhold  their  produce,  Bolshevik  leader  Leon  Trotsky  pro- 
posed a  course  of  planned  industrialization  to  make  more 
manufactured  goods  available  to  the  peasants  and  maintain 
their  support  for  the  proletarian  dictatorship.  Trotsky's  pro- 
posal was  rejected  at  the  time  (only  to  be  implemented  at 
forced-march  pace  a  few  years  later  by  Stalin).  But  such  an 
option  was  objectively  unrealizable  in  the  capitalist  eco- 
nomic system  of  pre-industrial  France. 

By  the  fall  of  1793,  the  Jacobins  and  revolutionary  France 
were  gasping  for  air.  Mandatory  conscription  had  provoked 
mass  uprisings  in  the  Vendee;  there  had  been  treachery  at  the 
front;  the  armies  of  the  European  monarchies  had  reinvaded 
France;  and  Girondin  provinces  were  seceding;  Marat,  the 
"friend  of  the  people,"  had  been  assassinated  by  the  royalist 
Charlotte  Corday.  Against  this  backdrop,  the  Revolutionary 
Republican  Women,  in  their  revolutionary  zeal  against  the 
market  women,  threatened  to  get  in  the  way  of  prompt  and 
regular  deliveries  of  food  to  the  city  from  the  countryside, 
without  which  the  Jacobins  would  have  lost  the  allegiance  of 
the  urban  masses. 

Many  of  the  revolutionary  women  continued  to  be  active 
as  individuals.  Even  after  being  arrested  by  the  Jacobin  gov- 
ernment, Claire  Lacombe  stayed  loyal  to  Robespierre.  She 
never  renounced  her  support,  and  after  Robespierte's  execu- 
tion she  always  refused  to  point  out  that  she  had  been 
arrested  by  his  revolutionary  government  because  she  hated 
the  idea  of  becoming  a  hero  of  the  Thermidorians.  Women 
played  a  vanguard  role  in  the  last  uprising  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution in  the  spring  of  1795,  after  Thermidor.  The  rallying 
cry  was  "Bread  and  the  Constitution  of  1793!" 

The  modern  feminist  historians  believe  that  the  role  of 
women  who  rose  up  from  the  "cellars  and  catacombs"  has 
been  largely  obscured  because  of  prevailing  patriarchal  atti- 
tudes in  society.  Or  they  seek  to  show  that  women  acted  only 
on  "women's  issues,"  mainly  food  shortages.  While  there's 
some  truth  in  both  these  observations,  they  fundamen- 
tally miss  the  point.  The  mass  of  active  women  in  the  French 
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Revolution  did  not  fight  and  organize  as  women  but  as  revo- 
lutionaries. And,  as  the  October  1789  march  that  brought  the 
king  back  from  Versailles  showed,  it  wasn't  simply  the  ques- 
tion of  bread  that  motivated  them. 

Thermidor  marked  the  end  of  the  radical  phase  of  the  rev- 
olution, and  women  were  among  the  first  to  feel  this.  This 
was  especially  true  for  divorced  women,  who  would  have 
trouble  finding  work  and  maintaining  themselves  under  the 
conservative  Thermidorians.  Divorce  became  identified  with 
the  "ruin  of  society"  and  the  "torrent  of  corruption  that 
invaded  the  cities  and  especially  Paris"  during  the  Terror  and 
the  months  that  followed  it.  Proof  of  a  legitimate  marriage 
became  a  requirement  for  soldiers'  wives  seeking  to  receive 
aid.  After  May  1795,  the  Convenfion  banned  women  from 
"attending  political  assemblies,"  urging  them  to  withdraw  to 
their  homes  and  ordering  "the  arrest  of  those  who  would 
gather  together  in  groups  of  more  than  five." 

The  Napoleonic  Code  saw  a  further  reversal  of  the  gains 
of  women.  It's  reported  that  the  only  part  of  the  deliberations 
on  the  Napoleonic  Code  that  Bonaparte  sat  in  on  was  the 
Family  Code  enacted  in  1804.  The  Family  Code  again  made 
women  minors  from  the  standpoint  of  the  law,  mandating  that 
they  had  to  have  the  approval  of  their  husbands  for  all  con- 
tracts and  so  forth.  In  1816,  a  year  after  Napoleon  was  over- 
thrown and  the  monarchy  restored,  divorce  was  abolished. 

For  Women's  Liberation  Through 
Socialist  Revolution! 

I  want  to  briefly  trace  the  revolutionary  continuity  extend- 
ing from  the  French  Revolution  through  the  19th  century. 
The  French  Revolution,  refracted  through  Napoleon's 
armies,  brought  the  first  notions  of  women's  equality  to  hid- 
eously backward  tsarist  Russia.  Following  Napoleon's 
defeat,  Paris  was  occupied  by  Russian  troops  for  a  period  of 
fime.  A  number  of  young  officers  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  the 
cafes  talking  to  people  about  what  had  been  going  on,  and 
went  back  to  St.  Petersburg  and  led  the  Decembrist  Uprising 
against  the  tsarist  autocracy  in  1825.  They  fought,  among 
other  things,  for  women's  equality. 

The  very  first  communist  ideas  came  out  of  the  analysis 
developed  by  some  of  the  radical  Jacobins  while  in  prison 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Jacobin  dictatorship.  Revolutionaries 
like  Gracchus  Babeuf,  who  organized  the  Conspiracy  of 


Equals,  and  Philippe  Buonarroti  came  to  believe  that  private 
property  itself  was  the  cause  of  oppression.  They  provided  a 
living  link  to  Marx  and  Engels,  who  issued  the  Communist 
Manifesto  as  the  next  revolutionary  wave  swept  Europe  in 
1848,  declaring:  "The  bourgeois  family  will  vanish  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  when  its  complement  vanishes,  and  both  will 
vanish  with  the  vanishing  of  capital."  In  France,  a  program 
was  advanced  for  women's  emancipation  that  called  for 
replacing  domestic  slavery  with  socially  organized  and 
financed  services.  I  found  this  1848  program  reprinted  in  an 
early  1920s  women's  journal  published  by  the  French  Com- 
munist Party,  L'Ouvriere  (The  Woman  Worker). 

In  the  Paris  Commune  in  1871,  women  once  again  played 
an  extremely  important  role.  Marx  described  the  Commune 
as  the  first  realization  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat, 
though  it  lasted  less  than  three  months.  The  women  of  the 
Paris  Commune  were  called  the  "incendiaries"  by  the  reac- 
tionary press,  and  a  correspondent  for  the  London  Times 
wrote,  "If  the  French  Nation  were  composed  of  nothing  but 
women,  what  a  terrible  nation  it  would  be."  But  Marx  hailed 
them:  "The  women  of  Paris  joyfully  give  up  their  lives  on  the 
barricades  and  execution  grounds"  (quoted  in  Edith  Thomas, 
The  Women  Incendiaries  [1967]).  When  the  French  capital- 
ist rulers  finally  defeated  the  Commune  after  heroic  resis- 
tance, they  slaughtered  at  least  30,000  people  in  one  week, 
and  many  thousands  more  were  sent  to  penal  colonies. 

Today,  bourgeois  France  is  an  imperialist  power,  where  the 
July  14  storming  of  the  Bastille  is  celebrated  as  a  chauvinist 
glorification  of  the  "grandeur  of  France"— much  like  July  4 
here — while  French  colonial  atrocities  are  carried  out  to  the 
music  of  the  once-revolutionary  hymn,  the  Marseillaise. 

We  Trotskyists  know  that  it  will  take  world  socialist  revo- 
lution to  do  away  with  the  institutions  which  are  the  root 
cause  of  women's  oppression.  In  our  fight  to  reforge  Leon 
Trotsky's  Fourth  International,  world  party  of  socialist  revo- 
lution, to  lead  new  October  Revolutions  around  the  planet,  we 
are  guided  by  the  words  of  the  Fourth  International's  found- 
ing document,  the  1938  Transitional  Program:  "The  sections 
of  the  Fourth  International  should  seek  bases  of  support 
among  the  most  exploited  layers  of  the  working  class,  con- 
sequently among  the  women  workers.  Here  they  will  find 
inexhaustible  stores  of  devotion,  selflessness,  and  readiness 
to  sacrifice."  Join  us!b 
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-Women  AND  the- 
French  Revolutijon 


Bulioz 

October  1789:  Parisian  women  armed  witli  pikes,  tlie  "people's  weapon,"  march  on  the  royal 
palace  at  Versailles  to  protest  counterrevolutionary  outrages  and  demand  bread. 


We  publish  below  an  edited  version  of  a  presentation 
given  by  our  comrade  Susan  Adams  at  a  Spartacist  League 
forum  to  celebrate  International  Women's  Day  2000  in 
New  York  City,  first  published  in  Workers  Vanguard  No.  752, 
16  February  200].  Susan,  who  died  this  February  (see 
obituary,  page  2),  was  a  longtime  leader  of  the  ICL's  French 
section  and  maintained  an  intense  commitment  to  the  study 
of  history  and  culture  throughout  her  years  as  a  communist. 
These  interests  were  put  to  particular  use  in  her  work  as  a 
member  of  the  Editorial  Board  o/ Women  and  Revolution 
while  that  journal  existed. 

International  Women's  Day  originated  in  March  1908, 
with  a  demonstration  here  in  Manhattan  by  women  needle 
trades  workers.  They  marched  to  oppose  child  labor  and  in 
favor  of  the  eight-hour  day  and  women's  suffrage.  March 
8  became  an  international  day  celebrating  the  struggle  for 
women's  rights.  And  then  on  International  Women's  Day  in 
1 9 1 7,  right  in  the  middle  of  World  War  I,  90,000  textile  work- 
ers, many  of  them  women,  went  on  strike  in  Petrograd 
(St.  Petersburg),  the  capital  of 
I  1     the  Russian  tsarist  empire.  They 

III  I     rose  up  from  the  very  bottom 
I     rungs  of  society,  and  it  was  these 
most  oppressed  and  downtrod- 
den of  the  proletariat  who 
..^^.^  w.w--    ,    I"     opened  the  sluice  gates  of  the 


revolutionary  struggle  leading  to  the  October  Revolution, 
where  Marx's  ideas  first  took  on  flesh  and  blood. 

The  Soviet  state  was  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  It 
immediately  enacted  laws  making  marriage  and  divorce  sim- 
ple civil  procedures,  abolishing  the  category  of  illegitimacy 
and  all  discrimination  against  homosexuals.  It  took  steps 
toward  replacing  women's  household  drudgery  by  setting  up 
cafeterias,  laundries  and  childcare  centers  to  allow  women  to 
enter  productive  employment.  Under  the  conditions  of 
extreme  poverty  and  backwardness,  those  measures  could  be 
carried  out  only  on  a  very  limited  scale.  But  they  undermined 
the  institution  of  the  family  and  represented  the  first  steps 
toward  the  liberafion  of  women.  The  collectivized  planned 
economy  laid  the  basis  for  enormous  economic  and  social 
progress.  Fully  integrated  into  the  economy  as  wage  earners, 
women  achieved  a  degree  of  economic  independence  that 
became  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that  it  was  barely  noticed 
by  the  third  generation  after  the  revolution.  We  fought  for 
unconditional  military  defense  of  the  Soviet  Union  against 
imperialist  attack  and  internal  counterrevolution  up  until  the 
very  last  barricade. 

The  great  October  Russian  Revolution  has  now  been 
undone  and  its  gains  destroyed.  Surrounded  and  pounded  by 
the  imperialists  for  seven  decades,  the  Soviet  Union  was 
destroyed  by  capitalist  counterrevolution  in  1991-92.  The 
continued  on  page  54 
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Introduction 


This  Spartacist  pamphlet,  Marxism  vs.  Anarchism, 
reprints  articles  by  Spartacist  League/U.S.  Central  Com- 
mittee member  Joseph  Seymour  which  were  originally 
published  as  a  series  in  Workers  Vanguard  running  from 
1  March  to  30  August  1996.  Parts  One  through  Three 
(published  in  WV  Nos.  640,  641  and  642)  deal  with  the 
origins  of  anarchism  and  the  views  of  its  leading  figures 
such  as  Proudhon  and  Bakunin  up  through  the  1871  Paris 
Commune  and  the  split  in  the  First  International.  Parts 
Four  and  Five  (published  in  WV  Nos.  643  and  646)  ana- 
lyze the  anarchist  and  syndicalist  movements  in  the  period 
preceding  Worid  War  I.  Parts  Six  and  Seven  (published  in 
WNos.  649  and  650)  discuss  the  realignment  of  the  left 
and  international  workers  movement  under  the  impact  of 
the  first  imperialist  world  war,  the  1917  October  Revolu- 
tion and  the  founding  of  the  Communist  International. 

The  introductory  article  to  this  pamphlet,  "The  Roots 
of  Anarchism"  (published  in  WV  No.  740,  25  August 
2000),  is  an  edited  transcript  of  a  class  given  by  comrade 
Seymour  to  the  New  York  Spartacus  Youth  Club.  Here  he 
traces  the  origins  of  classical  anarchism  in  the  radical 
bourgeois  idealism  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  and 
draws  parallels  with  the  attitudes  encountered  among 
radical  youth  today,  not  only  those  who  call  themselves 
anarchists  but  Green  radicals  and  left  liberals  as  well. 

In  an  ideological  climate  conditioned  by  the  imperialist 
rulers'  celebration  of  the  "death  of  communism"  and  deri- 
sion of  Marxism  as  a  "failed  experiment,"  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  there  is  something  of  a  revival  of  miscellaneous 
anarchist  tendencies  among  radicalizing  youth.  These  run 
the  gamut  from  petty-bourgeois  anti-communists  to  those 
who  appeal  to  the  imperialist  powers  to  bring  "freedom" 
and  "democracy"  to  the  oppressed  masses  around  the 
globe,  to  those  who  genuinely  want  to  fight  for  the  over- 
throw of  imperialist  rule.  In  the  latter  case,  many  are  ani- 
mated by  a  healthy  revulsion  for  those  self-proclaimed 
"socialists"  whose  whole  activity  is  defined  by  a  reformist 
cringing  before  the  capitalist  state,  its  parties  and  agencies. 

In  1917,  Lenin  himself  was  denounced  as  an  anarchist 
when  he  called  for  a  workers  revolution  in  Russia.  As 
he  wrote  in  State  and  Revolution:  "The  opportunists  of 
modern  Social-Democracy  accepted  the  bourgeois  polit- 
ical forms  of  a  parliamentary,  democratic  state  as  the 
limit  which  cannot  be  overstepped;  they  broke  their  fore- 
heads praying  before  this  idol,  denouncing  as  Anarchism 
every  attempt  to  destroy  these  forms." 

For  the  radical  movement,  the  impact  of  the  Russian 
Revolution — including  the  events  leading  up  to  it  and 
the  revolutionary  years  following  it — was  decisive.  At 
the  height  of  the  international  revolutionary  upheavals 
spurred  by  the  Russian  Revolution,  the  best  of  the  anarchist 
and  syndicalist  movements — those  like  James  P.  Cannon, 
Victor  Serge,  Andres  Nin,  Alfred  Rosmer  and  Harrison 
George — became  dedicated  and  disciplined  fighters  for 


the  communism  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky.  Although  he  later 
broke  from  Marxism,  the  anarchist  Victor  Serge  traveled  to 
Soviet  Russia  to  support  the  new  workers  state.  In  the 
course  of  the  struggle  against  counterrevolutionary  forces 
(which  some  anarchists  criminally  supported),  Serge  joined 
the  Bolshevik  Party  and  wrote  to  his  French  anarchist 
friends  motivating  communism  against  anarchism: 

"What  is  the  Communist  Party  in  a  time  of  revolution? 
It  is  the  revolutionary  elite,  powerfully  organised,  dis- 
ciplined, obeying  a  consistent  direction,  marching  to- 
wards a  single  clearly  defined  goal  along  the  paths 
traced  for  it  by  a  scientific  doctrine.  Being  such  a  force, 
the  party  is  the  product  of  the  necessity,  that  is  the  laws 
of  history  itself.  That  revolutionary  elite  which  in  a 
time  of  violence  remains  unorganised,  undisciplined, 
without  consistent  direction  and  open  to  variable  or 
contradictory  impulses,  is  heading  for  suicide.  No  view 
at  odds  with  this  conclusion  is  possible." 

—  La  Vie  ouvriere,  21  March  1922,  reprinted  in 
The  Serge-Trotsky  Papers,  Cotteril,  ed.  (1994) 
The  isolation  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  failure  of  a 
revolutionary  opportunity  in  Germany  in  1923  and  the 
general  restabilization  of  the  capitalist  order  in  Europe 
led  to  the  degeneration  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  with 
a  political  counterrevolution  installing  a  bureaucratic 
caste  headed  by  J.  V.  Stalin  in  power.  Under  the  rubric 
of  building  "socialism  in  one  country,"  which  turned  the 
Communist  parties  internationally  into  border  guards  for 
the  Kremlin's  foreign  policy  of  conciliating  capitalist 
imperialism  in  the  name  of  "peaceful  coexistence,"  Stalin 
destroyed  Lenin  and  Trotsky's  proletarian  revolutionary 
Communist  International. 

In  "Ninety  Years  of  the  Communist  Manifesto"  (30 
October  1937)  Trotsky  wrote:  "The  decomposition  of  the 
Social  Democracy  and  the  Communist  International  at 
every  step  engenders  monstrous  ideological  relapses. 
Senile  thought  seems  to  have  become  infantile.  In  search 
of  all-saving  formulas  the  prophets  in  the  epoch  of 
decline  discover  anew  doctrines  long  since  buried  by  sci- 
entific socialism"  (Writings,  1937-38).  The  final  proof  of 
the  complete  bankruptcy  of  Stalinism  (that  of  the  Social 
Democrats  having  been  long  since  proven)  only  came 
with  the  counterrevolutionary  destruction  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  deformed  workers  states  in  East  Europe. 

In  the  wake  of  these  monumental  defeats  for  the 
world's  working  class,  the  recrudescence  of  disparate 
anarchist  tendencies  is  its  own  demonstration  of  the 
revival  of  "doctrines  long  since  buried  by  scientific 
socialism."  Part  of  our  task  in  winning  a  new  genera- 
tion to  revolutionary  Marxism,  the  communism  which 
animated  Lenin  and  Trotsky's  Bolshevik  Party,  is  to 
bring  home  the  essential  lessons  from  the  history  of 
the  international  workers  movement.  It  is  that  purpose 
to  which  this  pamphlet  is  dedicated. 

—20  June  2001 


Second  printing,  July  2005 


From  Bourgeois  Idealism  to 
"Green  Radicalism" 


What  I  want  to  try  to  do  here  is  discuss  those  ideas  and  atti- 
tudes of  classical  anarchism  which  we  encounter  among 
American  radical  youth  today,  not  only  those  who  call  them- 
selves anarchists,  but  the  Green  radicals  and  left-liberals;  that 
is,  the  kind  of  people  who  were  at  the  Seattle  and  D.C.  pro- 
tests, many  of  whom  are  now  around  the  Nader  campaign.  As 
we  shall  see,  the  youth  who  demanded  that  the  directors  of 
the  World  Bank  cancel  the  debts  of  poor  Third  World  coun- 
tries were  expressing  an  attitude  and  a  position  entirely  com- 
patible with  the  doctrines  of  Peter  Kropotkin,  the  foremost 
anarchist  spokesman  and  theoretician  in  the  late  19th  and 
early  20th  centuries. 

Basically,  anarchism  is  part  of  a  family — one  might  call  it 
the  slightly  nutso  second  cousin  in  this  family — of  radical 
democratic  idealism.  Now  all  forms  of  radical  democratic 
idealism  derive  in  an  intellectual  sense  from  the  Enlighten- 
ment of  the  17th  and  1 8th  centuries,  or  more  precisely  its  left 
wing,  and  they  achieved  organized  expression  as  a  result  of 
the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  which  attempted  to  translate 
the  ideals  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Enlightenment  into  reality. 
In  the  early  19th  century,  the  various  schools  of  socialism 
which  Marx  and  Engels  later  called  Utopian  socialism  were 
a  form  of  radical  democratic  idealism.  In  our  day.  Green 
radicalism  is  a  form  of  radical  democratic  idealism,  which, 
as  we'll  see,  has  a  close  family  resemblance  to  classical 
anarchism  in  some  ways.  Mainstream  liberalism  also  draws 
from  this  same  intellectual  tradition. 

The  central  premise  of  radical  democratic  idealism  is 
that  the  world  can  be  more  or  less  instantaneously  restruc- 
tured so  as  to  conform  to  the  ideals  of  the  classic  bourgeois- 
democratic  revolution — expressed,  for  example,  as  "the  right 
to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  in  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence  or  the  more  radical  expression 
"Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity"  of  the  far  more  radical  French 
Revolution.  How  these  are  interpreted  varies,  but  they  all 
stem  from  the  same  basic  premise.  By  their  nature,  all  forms 
of  radical  democratic  idealism  are  trans-class  doctrines.  That 
is,  they  appeal  to  all  men  of  all  social  classes,  including  the 
"progressive"  or  "enlightened"  elements  of  the  propertied 
and  ruling  class,  to  carry  out  these  principles  which  many  of 
them  claim  to  uphold — to  practice  what  they  preach. 

That  anarchism  is  really  a  form  of  and  derives  from  radi- 
cal democratic  idealism  is  very  clear  in  the  career  of  the  most 
historically  important  figure  of  the  anarchist  movement,  the 
man  who  actually  founded  the  movement,  Mikhail  Bakunin. 
While  Bakunin  is  mostly  known  only  as  an  anarchist,  he  was 
actually  an  anarchist  only  for  the  last  decade  of  his  career  as 
a  leftist  radical,  which  lasted  from  the  mid- 1 840s  to  his  death 


Reuters 


Anti-WTO  demonstrators  in  Seattle,  November  1999. 
Self-described  anarchists  joined  with  liberal  activists 
in  reformist  appeals  to  "humanitarian"  sentiments 
against  "globilization." 

in  the  mid- 1870s.  He  began  as  a  student  radical  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  as  a  left  Hegelian.  Interestingly  enough,  he 
and  Friedrich  Engels  were  sort  of  like  chums,  they  were  sort 
of  the  "big  reds  on  campus."  They  were  part  of  a  left  Hege- 
lian circle  which  called  themselves  "the  Free." 

Bakunin  came  to  prominence  during  the  European 
bourgeois-democratic  revolutions  of  1848  as  an  exponent  of 
what  was  called  "democratic  pan-Slavism,"  which  was  a  form 
of  extreme  left-wing  national  liberationism.  At  this  point,  all 
of  the  Slavic  peoples  (except  for  the  Russians)  were  subju- 
gated and  oppressed  by  other  peoples.  The  South  Slavs — the 
Serbs  and  the  Bulgars — were  part  of  the  Turkish  Ottoman 
Empire.  The  western  Slavs — the  Czechs  and  the  Slovaks — 
were  part  of  the  German-dominated  Hapsburg  Empire. 
Poland,  which  was  the  biggest  Slavic  country  besides  Rus- 
sia, was  divided  at  that  time  between  the  Hapsburg  Empire, 
Prussia  and  the  fellow  Slavic  empire  of  tsarist  Russia. 

Bakunin  put  out  what  he  called  an  "Appeal  to  the  Slavs," 
to  unite  and  liberate  all  of  the  Slavic  peoples  and  establish  a 
radical  democratic  federation  of  the  Slavic  peoples.  This  was 
not  an  appeal  to  the  Slavic  peasantry  or  the  oppressed  and 
exploited  masses.  It  was  literally  an  appeal  to  the  Slavs,  all 
of  them.  Engels  subjected  Bakunin's  manifesto  to  a  scathing 
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Storming  of  Bastille  in  July  1789  sparked  Great  French 
Revolution,  which  gave  organized  expression  to  demo- 
cratic idealism  of  thinlcers  like  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau. 
Anarchist  conception  of  "revolution"  as  moral  regen- 
eration of  all  classes  is  based  on  Rousseau's  trans- 
class  doctrines. 

criticism.  What's  significant  is  that  he  went  beyond  the  spe- 
cifics of  the  Slavic  national  question  to  the  underlying  world- 
view  expressed  in  this  appeal,  which  today  still  has  much 
influence.  Engels  wrote: 

"There  is  not  a  word  about  the  actually  existing  obstacles  to 
such  a  universal  liberation,  or  about  the  very  diverse  degrees  of 
civilization  and  the  consequent  equally  diverse  polidcal  needs 
of  the  individual  peoples.  The  word  'freedom'  replaces  all 
that.  There  is  not  a  word  about  the  actual  state  of  things, 
or,  insofar  as  it  does  receive  attention,  it  is  described  as  abso- 
lutely reprehensible,  arbitrarily  established  by  'congresses  of 
despots'  and  'diplomats'." 
If  you  replace  "congresses  of  despots"  and  "diplomats" 
with  "multinational  corporations,"  this  passage  should  sound 
very  familiar  to  you.  To  this  bad  reality  is  counterposed  the 
alleged  will  of  the  people  with  its  categorical  imperative,  the 
absolute  demand  for  freedom.  Engels  goes  on:  "'Justice,' 
'humanity,'  'freedom,'  'equality,'  'fraternity,'  'independence' 
— so  far  we  have  found  nothing  in  the  pan-Slavist  manifesto 
but  these  more  or  less  ethical  categories,  which  sound  very 
fine,  it  is  true,  but  prove  absolutely  nothing  in  historical  and 
polidcal  questions.  'Jusfice,'  'humanity,'  'freedom,'  etc.  may 
demand  this  or  that  a  thousand  times  over;  but  if  the  thing 
is  impossible  it  does  not  take  place  and  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, remains  an  'empty  fragment  of  a  dream'"  [emphasis 
in  original]. 

I  believe  that  this  passage  contains  the  crux  of  90  percent 
of  the  discussions  and  arguments  that  we  have  with  Ameri- 


can radical  youth  today.  In  the  name  of  jusfice  and  humanity, 
they  call  upon  the  World  Bank  to  forgive  the  debts  of  poor 
countries,  they  call  upon  the  Clinton  administration  to  pro- 
mote an  internafional  code  of  labor  and  environmental  stan- 
dards, they  call  upon  NATO  to  liberate  the  Albanian  Koso- 
vars  from  the  oppressive  yoke  of  Serbia. 

Rousseau  and  "Human  Nature" 

The  dominant  intellectual  influence  on  the  left  prior  to 
Marx  was  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  who  summed  up  his  polit- 
ical philosophy  as  "man  is  naturally  good;  it  is  only  by  insti- 
tutions that  men  become  evil."  This  discourse  on  the  origin 
and  foundafions  of  inequality  among  men  was  the  single 
most  important  intellectual  influence  on  generafions  of  rev- 
olutionaries, from  the  Jacobins  of  the  French  Revolufion 
through  the  various  radicals  of  early  19th-century  Europe  to 
most  of  the  "Red  '48ers"  in  the  1848  Revolution.  The  cen- 
tral premise  of  Rousseau  is  that  there  is  in  the  human  species 
a  natural — not  socially  and  historically  conditioned  but  a  nat- 
ural— instinct  for  sympathy  and  empathy  with  the  sufferings 
of  other  members  of  that  species. 

The  most  ambitious  attempt  to  provide  a  sort  of  scientific 
substantiafion  for  this  view — which  could  be  called  "species 
solidarity" — was  that  of  the  anarchist  Kropotkin,  in  a  book 
called  Mutual  Aid,  which  was  considered  the  authoritative 
statement  of  anarchist  doctrine  in  the  late  19th  and  early 
20th  centuries.  The  first  two  chapters  are  devoted  to  mutual 
aid  among  animals,  that  is,  non-human  animals.  To  give  you 
a  flavor  of  the  argument  (I  am  not  making  this  up;  I  am  not 
that  creafive): 

"As  to  the  big  Molucca  crab  (Limulus),  I  was  struck  (in  1882, 
at  the  Brighton  Aquarium)  with  the  extent  of  mutual  assis- 
tance which  these  clumsy  animals  are  capable  of  bestowing 
upon  a  comrade  in  case  of  need.  One  of  them  had  fallen  upon 
its  back  in  a  corner  of  the  tank,  and  its  heavy  saucepan-like 
carapace  prevented  it  from  returning  to  its  natural  position.... 
Its  comrades  came  to  the  rescue,  and  for  one  hour's  time  I 
watched  how  they  endeavoured  to  help  their  fellow-prisoner." 
Now  I  think,  just  by  reading  that,  one  can  easily  see  the  con- 
nection with  Green  radicalism. 

The  very  close  family  resemblance  between  classical 
anarchism,  especially  in  its  Kropotkinite  version,  and  Green 
radicalism  is  personified  by  the  career  of  Murray  Bookchin. 
In  the  1960s  and  '70s,  Bookchin  was  the  pre-eminent 
anarchist  intellectual  in  the  U.S.  That  is,  his  role  in  Ameri- 
can left  polifics  and  the  intelligentsia  was  very  similar  to  that 
of  Noam  Chomsky  today.  In  fact,  Bookchin  was  even  more 
aggressively  anti-Marxist  than  Chomsky,  because  "Marxism- 
Leninism"  was  then  fashionable.  But  at  some  point,  Bookchin 
shifted  over  to  the  more  fashionable  doctrine  of  Green  radi- 
calism, which  he  called  social  ecology.  But  he  didn't  change 
his  worldview.  It's  the  same  worldview,  just  expressed 
slightly  differently. 

Implicit  in  all  forms  of  Green  radicalism  is  that  all  people 
should  basically  govern  their  social  and  political  behavior  by 
the  perceived  future  interests  of  the  human  species.  In  other 
words,  if  you  could  convince  people  that  automobiles  are 
harmful  to  the  environment  and  harmful  to  the  future  of 
humanity  and  other  species,  they'll  presumably  give  up  auto- 
mobiles. It  doesn't  matter  that  modern  industrial  society  is 
built  around  the  automobile,  that  you  can't  get  to  work  with- 
out it  most  of  the  time. 

If  man  is  naturally  good,  naturally  empathetic,  as  Rous- 
seau argued,  how  do  we  then  get  into  the  mess  we  are  in? 
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How  come  we  get  war,  slavery,  the  conquest  and  subjuga- 
tion of  one  people  by  another,  class  exploitation,  torture, 
murder,  the  whole  kit  and  caboodle?  Well,  Rousseau's 
answer  is  that  this  comes  from  the  institution  of  private 
property,  which  was  for  Rousseau  basically  "a  bad  idea."  In 
his  Discourse  on  the  Origin  of  Inequality,  he  writes: 

"The  first  man  who,  having  enclosed  a  piece  of  land,  thought 
of  saying  'This  is  mine'  and  found  people  simple  enough  to 
believe  him,  was  the  true  founder  of  civil  society.  How  many 
crimes,  wars,  murders;  how  much  misery  and  horror  the 
human  race  would  have  been  spared  if  someone  had  pulled  up 
the  stakes  and  filled  in  the  ditch  and  cried  out  to  his  fellow 
men:  'Beware  of  listening  to  this  impostor.  You  are  lost  if  you 
forget  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  belong  to  everyone  and  that 
the  earth  itself  belongs  to  no  one!'" 

And  Rousseau  goes  on  to  attribute  all  malignant  and  ignoble 
emotions  and  attitudes  to  property  and  resulting  inequality: 
"Insatiable  ambition,  the  thirst  of  raising  their  respective  for- 
tunes, not  so  much  from  real  want  as  from  the  desire  to  surpass 
others,  inspired  all  men  with  a  vile  propensity  to  injure  one 
another,  and  with  a  secret  jealousy,  which  is  the  more  danger- 
ous, as  it  puts  on  the  mask  of  benevolence,  to  carry  its  point 
with  greater  security....  All  these  evils  were  the  first  effects  of 
property,  and  the  inseparable  attendants  of  its  growing 
inequality." 

Those  of  you  who  are  blessed  or  cursed  with  a  Catholic 
school  background,  or  are  otherwise  familiar  with  Christian 
doctrine,  may  immediately  recognize  a  close  similarity 
between  Rousseau's  conception  of  private  property  and  the 
Augustinian  doctrine  of  original  sin.  This  is  the  point  where 
paradise  was  lost,  where  man's  natural  innocence  was  lost, 
and  where  sin  and  evil  enter  the  world  of  men.  The  parallel 
is  actually  quite  exact,  because  Rousseau  himself  was  not  a 
revolutionary.  He  was  not  even  a  reformer.  He  was  a  histor- 
ical pessimist.  He  was  a  moralistic  critic  of  civilization.  He 
considered  that  man  in  society  had  become  so  corrupted 
and  so  depraved  that  there  was  no  hope  for  general  moral 
regeneration. 

But  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  ideas  of  powerful,  orig- 
inal and  unorthodox  thinkers,  especially  those  who  denounce 
the  existing  state  of  society,  are  radically  reinterpreted  by 
subsequent  generations  in  light  of  their  own  very  different 
experiences.  And  that's  what  happened  to  Rousseau  during 
the  French  Revolution.  Here  was  a  revolution  which  in  the 
space  of  a  few  years  not  only  radically  changed  all  of  the 
political  and  social  institutions  but  brought  about  a  change  in 
mass  psychology  that  would  have  been  inconceivable  even  a 
year  or  two  before  the  revolution.  So  the  leftist  intellectuals 
at  the  time  concluded  that  Rousseau  had  been  too  pessimis- 
tic. Man  was  not  so  corrupted  and  depraved;  the  moral  regen- 
eration of  society  was  in  fact  possible  through  revolutionary 
action.  Rousseau's  historical  pessimism  was  sort  of  inverted 
into  a  naive  historical  optimism,  that  the  paradise  that  was  lost 
with  private  property  could  instantaneously  be  regained. 

The  first  work  which  contains  a  doctrine  that  is  distinctly 
anarchist  was  written  in  1793,  the  same  year  as  the  radical 
climax  of  the  French  Revolution  under  the  Jacobin  regime. 
It  was  written  by  an  Englishman  called  William  Godwin.  It 
was  called  Enquiry  Concerning  Political  Justice.  And  Godwin 
in  this  book  advocated,  in  his  words,  "a  well  conceived  form 
of  society  without  government."  Godwin  was  part  of  a  circle 
of  English  radicals  who  were  both  profoundly  influenced  by 
the  French  Revolution  and  in  turn  became  defenders  of  the 
French  Revolution,  propagandists  for  the  ideals  of  the  French 
Revolution,  in  the  English-speaking  world.  The  best-known 
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English  radical  democrat  Mary  Wollstonecraft  with 
1792  French  translation  of  her  A  Vindication  of  the 
Rights  of  Woman. 

representatives  of  this  circle  were  Tom  Paine  and  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft, the  pioneer  advocate  of  women's  rights.  Interest- 
ingly, Mary  Wollstonecraft  married  William  Godwin.  They 
had  a  daughter,  also  named  Mary,  who  later  married  another 
famous  English  radical,  the  poet  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Mary 
Wollstonecraft  Shelley  is  also  famous  in  her  own  right,  as  the 
author  of  the  novel  Frankenstein. 

Godwin  made  it  very  clear  that  his  conception  of 
anarchism  was  simply  a  shifting  of  what  Rousseau  had 
placed  in  the  distant  past,  in  the  Golden  Age,  into  the  imme- 
diate future.  Thus  he  wrote; 

"It  was  however  by  a  very  slight  mistake  that  he  missed  the 
opposite  opinion  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  present  enquiry 
to  establish.  He  only  substituted  as  the  topic  of  his  eulogium, 
the  period  that  preceded  government  and  laws  instead  of  the 
period  that  may  possibly  follow  upon  their  abolition." 

Marxism  vs.  Anarchism 

Now  at  this  point  I  want  to  elaborate  on  an  aspect  of 
anarchism  that  is  not  generally  appreciated,  including  among 
people  who  call  themselves  anarchists,  because  it  shares  a 
fundamental  point  of  convergence  with  liberalism  in  opposi- 
tion to  Marxism.  Anarchism  really  is  a  doctrine  of  class  col- 
laboration. In  the  first  part  of  the  anarchism  series  (see  page 
13),  I  quoted  from  the  then-Trotskyist  Felix  Morrow  who 
explained  that  when  the  Spanish  anarchists  entered  the  cap- 
italist Popular  Front  government  during  the  Spanish  Civil 
War  of  the  late  1930s,  at  one  level  this  seemed  to  be  a  vio- 
lent violation  of  their  principles,  and  many  anarchists 
denounced  them  for  it.  But  at  a  higher  level,  it  was  consis- 
tent with  their  principles,  because  they  had  always  believed 
that  following  the  revolution  the  capitalists  too  would 
undergo  a  moral  regeneration  and  work  for  the  betterment  of 
humanity. 

Bakunin  today  has  a  posthumous  reputation  as  some  kind 
of  revolutionary  wild  man.  Turn  him  loose  and  he's  trying  to 
overthrow  the  state  and  abolish  it  forever.  But  that  reputation 
is  undeserved.  Most  of  Bakunin's  career  was  actually  spent 
in  liberal  and  liberal-nationalist  circles.  In  the  late  1860s, 
there  were  two  competing  left-wing  international  organiza- 
tions. There  was,  of  course,  the  International  Workingmen's 
Association,  the  First  International,  dominated  by  Marx.  But 
there  was  a  rival,  liberal  body  called  the  League  for  Peace  and 
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Freedom,  which  was  led  by  liberal  politicians  and  intellectu- 
als like  John  Stuart  Mill  in  England  and  the  novelist  Victor 
Hugo  in  France.  At  first,  Bakunin  didn't  join  the  work- 
ers international,  he  joined  the  bourgeois-liberal  interna- 
tional, and  only  when  he  couldn't  convince  the  bourgeois  lib- 
erals to  embrace  anarchism  did  he  go  over  to  the  workers 
international. 

But  even  more  so  than  Bakunin,  Kropotkin  was  very 
explicit  in  appealing  to  capitalists.  And  here  the  difference 
between  anarchism  and  syndicalism  actually  is  of  some 
importance.  In  the  1890s,  the  anarchist  movement  split  into 
two  rival  competing  tendencies.  Generally  the  syndicalists 
denounced  the  anarchists  as  woolly-headed  idealists  and 
ivory  tower  intellectuals.  The  American  syndicalists  said, 
"The  anarchists  deny  the  class  struggle  and  we  fight  it."  In 
turn,  the  anarchists  condemned  the  syndicalists  for  what  we 
later  would  call  "economism,"  for  reducing  the  noble  goals 
of  the  anarchist  revolution  to  the  small  change  of  trade- 
union  struggle  for  higher  wages  and  better  working  condi- 
tions. They  denounced  some  anarcho-syndicalist  leaders, 
not  without  justification,  as  aspiring  trade-union  bureaucrats, 
although  the  term  was  not  yet  in  vogue.  But  the  important 
point  is  that  like  the  Marxists,  the  syndicalists  maintained 
that  consciousness  was  socially  determined.  They  main- 
tained that  it  was  the  workers,  by  their  role  in  society  and 
their  experience,  who  would  be  uniquely  attracted  to  and 
disposed  to  accept  the  program  of  anarcho-communism; 
they  had  an  interest  in  this  program.  The  capitalists,  by  their 
role  in  society,  had  become  so  selfish  and  egotistical  that 
they  were  hostile  to  the  program  of  anarcho-communism. 
And  of  course  the  classic  anarchists,  of  which  Kropotkin 
was  the  dominant  figure,  had  to  answer  this  challenge.  So  in 
Mutual  Aid  he  writes: 

"Men  who  have  acquired  wealth  very  often  do  not  find  in  it 
the  expected  satisfaction....  The  conscience  of  human  solidar- 
ity begins  to  tell;  and,  although  society  life  is  so  arranged  as  to 
stifle  that  feeling  by  thousands  of  artful  means,  it  often  gets  the 
upper  hand;  and  then  they  try  to  find  an  outcome  for  that  deeply 
human  need  by  giving  their  fortune;  or  their  forces,  to  some- 
thing which,  in  their  opinion,  will  promote  general  welfare." 
So  as  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  talk,  the  youth  who 
called  upon  the  directors  of  the  World  Bank  to  forgive  the 
debt  of  poor  Third  World  countries  were  entirely  consistent 
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with  the  doctrines  of  Kropotkin,  expressed  through  human 
solidarity. 

Let's  deal  with  another  aspect  of  the  question.  In  the 
Spartacist  pamphlet  "Enlightenment  Rationalism  and  the 
Origins  of  Marxism,"  I  noted  that  in  some  ways  Rousseau 
and  Adam  Smith  represented  the  poles  of  Enlightenment 
thought.  Adam  Smith  argued  that  social  and  economic 
inequality  is  a  necessary  overhead  cost  for  technological 
progress,  raising  the  general  standards  of  living,  increasing 
what  he  called  The  Wealth  of  Nations.  Rousseau  accepted 
that  argument,  but  drew  the  reverse  conclusion:  equality  and 
social  harmony  and  communal  values  could  exist  only  with  a 
static  and  relatively  primitive  economy.  Consistent  with  his 
entire  doctrine,  he  maintained  that  man  was  happiest,  indeed 
he  was  only  happy,  at  the  most  primal  level  of  economic 
existence: 

"As  long  as  men  remained  satisfied  with  their  rustic  huts;  as 
long  as  they  were  content  with  clothes  made  of  the  skins  of 
animals,  sewn  with  thorns  and  fish  bones;  as  long  as  they  con- 
tinued to  consider  feathers  and  shells  as  sufficient  ornaments, 
and  to  paint  their  bodies  different  colors,  to  improve  or  orna- 
ment their  bows  and  arrows,  to  fashion  with  sharp-edged 
stones... they  lived  free,  healthy,  honest  and  happy  as  much  as 
their  nature  would  admit,  and  continued  to  enjoy  with  each 
other  all  the  pleasures  of  an  independent  intercourse." 

Now,  Marx  maintained  that  such  subjective  attitudes  as 
ambition,  selfishness,  envy  of  people  who  were  wealthier  or 
more  successful  were  ultimately  the  product  of  economic 
scarcity.  Rousseau  inverted  this.  For  Rousseau,  economic 
scarcity  derived  from  the  fact  that  people  wanted  to  be  better 
than  their  fellows. 

A  conventional  understanding  of  socialism  and  commu- 
nism, of  what  motivates  us,  is  that  we  are  hostile  to  capital- 
ism because  of  the  extremes  of  economic  and  social  inequal- 
ity. There  are  people  who  work  hard  and  are  destitute, 
especially  in  but  not  limited  to  Third  World  countries.  And 
then  there  are  people  who  do  nothing,  who  are  strictly  para- 
sitic, and  live  in  the  lap  of  luxury.  Well,  certainly  an  impor- 
tant goal  of  communism  is  to  eliminate  that.  But  that  is  not 
the  ultimate  goal.  The  uUimate  goal  lies  in  a  whole  other 
sphere  of  human  activity,  the  sphere  outside  of  consumpfion, 
and  it  is  precisely  this  sphere  that  requires  a  much  higher 
level  of  labor  productivity  than  exists  even  in  the  most 
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advanced  capitalism.  In  other  words,  if  our  goal  were  simply 
to  provide  everybody  in  this  country  with  a  decent  standard 
of  living,  say,  equivalent  to  $80,000  or  $100,000  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four,  we  could  do  that  with  the  existing  American 
economy  just  by  a  little  rearranging.  That  is  not  what  we're 
ultimately  about.  What  we're  ultimately  about  is  providing 
all  members  of  society,  here  and  elsewhere,  with  the  capac- 
ity to  do  creative  work,  what  Marx  called  free  or  unalien- 
ated labor.  We  are  not  basically  in  the  business  of  equality  of 
consumption. 

Now  precisely  because  of  this  aspect,  Marxism,  the  con- 
cept of  communism,  is  fundamentally  different  from  both  the 
earlier  socialists  and  the  anarchists.  For  the  pre-Marxian 
socialists,  the  ultimate  goal  was  equality.  The  first  revolu- 
tionary communist  organization,  derived  in  the  last  stages  of 
the  French  Revolution,  was  called  the  "Conspiracy  of 
Equals."  If  you  ask  an  anarchist  what  his  ultimate  goal  is,  he 
would  say  "freedom."  When  Kropotkin  formed  a  journal  in 
England  in  the  late  19th  century,  he  called  it  Freedom. 
Although  we  recognize  that  equality  and  freedom  have  value 
in  themselves,  ultimately  for  us  these  are  a  means  to  an  end. 
What  does  equality  mean  under  communism?  It  certainly 
doesn't  mean  that  people  have  the  same  living  standards,  or 
consume  or  utilize  the  same  material  resources.  Equality  sim- 
ply means  equal  access.  There'll  be  a  huge  range  of  life- 
styles, consuming  very  differently. 

People  will  be  free  to  do  what  they  want.  It's  not  merely 
that  there  won't  be  a  coercive  state,  but  most  time  will  be 
what  is  now  called  "free  time."  The  question  for  Marx  was, 
how  will  people  utilize  that  free  time?  Will  they  do  it  like 
they  do  now,  which  is  mainly  entertainment,  sports,  games, 
socializing,  vegging  out,  hanging  out,  you  know,  not  work- 
ing? Marx  envisioned  most  people  spending  their  free  time 
in  "free  labor,"  that  is,  creative,  artistic,  scientific  or  related 
work,  which  he  described  in  this  way: 

"Really  free  labour,  the  composing  of  music  for  example,  is  at 
the  same  time  damned  serious  and  demands  the  greatest  effort. 
The  labour  concerned  with  material  production  can  only  have 
this  character  if  (1)  it  is  of  a  social  nature,  (2)  it  has  a  scientific 
character  and  at  the  same  time  is  general  work,  i.e.  if  it  ceases 
to  be  human  effort  as  a  definite,  trained  natural  force,  gives  up 
its  purely  natural,  primitive  aspects  and  becomes  the  acdvity  of 
a  subject  controlling  all  the  forces  of  nature  in  the  production 
process." 
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Well,  to  control  all  the  forces  of  nature  in  the  productive 
process  involves  the  expenditure  of  very  considerable  mate- 
rial resources.  First,  there  is  the  question  of  acquiring  the 
knowledge  of  the  forces  of  nature.  Consider  the  vast  re- 
sources necessary  to  acquire  a  PhD  in  physics  or  chemistry 
or  biology — not  for  the  privileged  few,  but  for  anybody  who 
wants  to.  Also,  many  spheres  of  scientific  research  require 
vast  expenditures  of  material  resources — space  exploration, 
genefic  engineering,  robotics,  paleontology,  on  and  on.  The 
point  basically  is  that  Marx's  conception  of  communism  is 
one  in  which  all  the  progressive  achievements  of  civilization 
are  fully  utilized,  made  accessible  to  all  members  of  society 
and  vastly  expanded.  It's  a  concept  quite  alien  to  the  Rous- 
seauean  idea  of  some  kind  of  primitive  economic  harmony  or 
communal  values. 

The  Workers  State  and  the 
Anarcho-Commune 

I  want  to  discuss  a  couple  of  aspects  of  Marx's  conflict 
with  Bakunin,  or  Bakuninist  doctrine,  which  bear  very  much 
on  our  current  work  with  anarchoid-liberal-Green-radical 
youth.  We  are  not  interested  in  anarchist  youth  because  they 
are  anarchists  as  such.  We  are  interested  in  anarchist  youth 
only  because  they  are  involved,  even  if  wrong-headedly, 
in  struggles  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed  and  exploited.  We 
are  interested  in  the  anarchist  youth  who  are  involved  in 
the  Mumia  campaign  and  even  in  the  "anti-globalization" 
campaign.  In  a  number  of  West  European  countries,  the 
anarchists  or  the  anarchoids  are  sort  of  the  most  militant 
defenders  of  the  rights  of  immigrants  against  the  attacks  of 
fascists  and  the  government.  Well,  so  are  we. 

So,  presumably  a  lot  of  anarchists  really  want  to  overcome 
the  vast  difference  between  the  Third  World  and  the  First 
World.  That  is,  they  are  opposed  to  and  want  to  overcome  the 
impoverishment  of  much  of  humanity,  which  is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  anarchist  doctrine  as  a  goal.  The  problem  is  that 
it  contradicts  anarchist  program  and  means.  If  you  read,  for 
example,  Bakunin's  Revolutionary  Catechism,  in  which  he 
spells  out  in  great  detail  the  organizafion  of  the  future 
anarcho-communist  society,  it  is  based  on  extreme  economic 
as  well  as  political  decentralization.  You  have  these  lit- 
tle local  anarcho-communes  which  get  together  to  form 
regional  anarcho-communes,  which  are  basically  economi- 
cally self-sufficient,  though  they  may  trade  with  one  another. 
But  the  problem  is,  an  anarcho-commune  in  upper  Manhat- 
tan and  one  in  a  peasant  village  in  India  are  going  to  be  very 
different  kinds  of  anarcho-communes.  That's  not  equality. 
Freedom  maybe,  equality  no.  How  do  you  get  equality?  Well, 
the  one  way  you're  going  to  get  that  is  the  Marxist  program, 
which  is  an  internationally  planned,  socialized  economy  with 
a  central  political  government,  at  least  during  the  transition 
to  a  classless,  communist  society. 

Let  me  give  you  a  concrete  example.  Parts  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  area  have  two-thirds  of  the  world's  oil  reserves,  and  you 
can  extract  oil  from  this  region  at  a  mere  fraction  of  the  cost 
pretty  much  anywhere  else.  But  let's  say  that  you  have  a  Bak- 
uninite  world  in  which  you  have  these  self-governing  regions 
in  the  oil-rich  areas  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  What's  to  prevent  the 
inhabitants  of  these  regions  from  taking  advantage  of  their  oil 
monopoly  just  like  the  Saudi  monarchy  and  the  oil  compa- 
nies do  today  and  charging  the  rest  of  the  world  extortionate 
prices?  Now  of  course  the  Bakuninites  never  answer  that 
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question,  but  one  can  answer  it  from  their  logic.  They  would 
say,  "After  the  anarchist  revolution,  everybody  will  undergo 
a  moral  regeneration.  They  will  identify  their  interests  them- 
selves with  the  rest  of  humanity  and  therefore  they  will  pro- 
vide the  oil  which  they  extract,  because  of  uneven  natural 
resources,  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  gratis." 

At  bottom,  anarchism  is  the  Rousseauean  version  of  an 
essentially  benevolent  human  nature  and  the  "revolution" 
therefore  is  essentially  close  to  religion.  And  in  the  U.S. 
today,  there's  a  lot  of  religiosity  in  left  circles.  The  revolu- 
tion is  basically  seen  as  a  change  in  subjectivity,  and  in  insti- 
tutions only  insofar  as  they  follow  from  that  change  in  sub- 
jectivity, where  people  give  up  their  individual  selfishness 
and  identify  with  the  interests  of  humanity. 

The  Workers  State  and  Bureaucratism 

The  Italian  Marxist  Antonio  Gramsci,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Italian  Communist  Party,  made  a  very  important 
point.  He  said  that  military  strategy  is  based  on  attacking 
the  weak  points  of  your  enemy  and  avoiding  the  strong 
points.  In  political  and  polemical  struggle,  you  do  just  the 
opposite.  You  want  to  attack  and  polemicize  against  the 
strongest  arguments  of  your  opponent,  presented  by  the 


most  intelligent  and  coherent  representatives.  If  you're  writ- 
ing a  polemic  against  somebody,  you  don't  single  out  some 
indefensible  formulation  which  everybody  knows  they  don't 
really  mean.  That's  not  going  to  convince  them.  Now,  the 
strongest  arguments  for  Bakuninite  anarchism  are  actually 
provided  retrospectively  by  the  phenomenon  of  Stalinism. 
This  is  Bakunin  against  Marx  on  the  workers  state: 

"So  the  result  is  the  control  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
by  a  privileged  minority.  But  this  minority,  the  Marxists  say, 
will  consist  of  workers.  Yes,  quite  possibly  of  former  workers, 
"  but,  as  soon  as  they  have  become  the  representatives  or  rulers 
of  the  people,  they  cease  to  be  workers  and  will  gaze  down 
upon  the  whole  world  of  the  common  workers  from  the  emi- 
nence of  'statehood';  they  will  no  longer  represent  the  people, 
but  only  themselves  and  their  'claims'  to  govern  the  people. 
Anyone  who  can  doubt  this  knows  nothing  of  human  nature." 

Now  wouldn't  a  typical  American  liberal  see  in  this  that 
Bakunin  was  predicting  the  rise  of  a  Stalinist  bureaucracy, 
which  ruled  in  its  own  interest  while  claiming  to  be  Marxist 
and  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  working  class?  And 
in  fact  a  number  of  left-wing  writers  who  in  general  reject  and 
oppose  anarchism  have  argued  that  Bakunin  on  this  ques- 
tion was  more  prescient,  more  realistic,  less  Utopian  than 
Marx,  because  he  worried  about  the  bureaucracy  of  a  post- 
revolutionary  society.  How  does  one  answer  that  argument? 

When  Bakunin  asked,  "Will  perhaps  the  entire  proletariat 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  government?"  Marx  replied,  "In  a 
trades  union,  for  example,  does  the  entire  union  form  its 
executive  committee?"  But  in  point  of  fact,  in  the  unions  of 
Marx's  day — and  he  was  fully  aware  of  this — the  leaders  did 
not  represent  the  interests  of  the  ranks.  The  only  mass  unions 
at  the  time  when  Marx  said  this  were  the  British  trade  unions. 
The  leaders  were  political  liberals.  They  were  openly  pro- 
capitalist.  Moreover,  Marx  just  a  few  years  earlier  had 
engaged  in  a  factional  struggle  against  them  in  the  First  Inter- 
national. (Ironically,  the  liberal  leaders  of  the  unions  blocked 
with  the  anarchists  against  Marx.  So  Bakunin  was  not  in  a 
position  to  denounce  Marx  on  that  score.  But  that's  Real- 
politik,  not  ideas.) 

You  get  the  same  apparent  contradiction  in  Lenin.  By  the 
time  you  get  to  Lenin,  you  have  mass  workers  parties  as 
well  as  unions,  but  these  are  thoroughly  bureaucratized.  And 
in  1916,  Lenin  wrote  Imperialism,  the  Highest  Stage  of 
Capitalism,  and  a  central  aspect  of  that  book  is  an  analysis 
of  and  attack  on  the  pro-capitalist  bureaucracy  of  the  work- 
ers movement.  But  the  next  year,  when  he  wrote  State  and 
Revolution,  there  was  an  implicit  assumption  that  there 
would  be  no  bureaucracy  in  a  workers  state  after  the  over- 
throw of  capitalism.  Thus  he  writes: 

"It  is  quite  possible,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  capitalists  and 
the  bureaucrats,  to  proceed  immediately,  overnight,  to  replace 
them  in  the  control  over  production  and  distribution,  in  the 
work  of  keeping  account  of  labour  and  products,  by  the  armed 
workers,  by  the  whole  of  the  armed  population.  (The  question 
of  control  and  accounting  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
question  of  the  scientifically  trained  staff  of  engineers,  agron- 
omists and  so  on.  These  gentlemen  are  working  today  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  wishes  of  the  capitalists,  and  will  work  even  better 
tomorrow  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the  armed  workers.)" 

So  how  does  one  account  for  this  apparent  contradiction? 
Why  did  Marx  and  Lenin  recognize  the  role  of  bureaucracy 
in  the  workers  organizations  under  capitalism  but  implicitly 
assume  this  would  not  be  a  problem  in  a  workers  state  fol- 
lowing the  overthrow  of  capitalism? 

First,  Marx  and  Lenin  recognized  that  in  order  to  have  a 
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workers  revolution  in  the  first  place,  the  workers  would  have 
to  have  a  much  higher  level  of  political  consciousness  and  a 
different  leadership.  That  is,  as  long  as  the  British  workers 
supported  the  openly  pro-capitalist  union  leaders,  supported 
the  British  Empire,  there  could  be  no  workers  revolution.  So 
it's  not  that  somehow  you  go  from  what  exists  to  a  workers 
state  with  no  change  in  leadership  and  consciousness  on  the 
part  of  the  working  class.  As  long  as  the  American  working 
class  more  or  less  subscribes  to  the  politics  of  AFL-CIO 
leader  John  Sweeney,  there's  not  going  to  be  a  proletarian 
revolution  in  this  country.  So  that's  part  of  the  answer. 

The  second  part,  which  is  more  fundamental,  is  that  Marx 
and  Lenin,  when  they  were  talking  about  a  workers  state, 
were  not  talking  about  Soviet  Russia  in  the  early  1920s.  They 
were  talking  about  a  workers  state  in  an  advanced  capitalist 
country,  an  advanced  industrial  country.  Moreover,  they  were 
talking  about  it  in  an  international  context  in  which  proletar- 
ian revolution  had  triumphed  in  the  major  capitalist  coun- 
tries. Obviously  there  can  be  no  "withering  away"  of  the  state 
even  in  an  advanced  capitalist  country  if  you  are  involved  in 
a  cold  and  maybe  hot  war  against  another  equally  or  more 
powerful  capitalist  state,  like  the  U.S.  So  if  we  take  power  in 
Japan,  believe  me,  the  state  is  not  going  to  wither  away  as 
long  as  a  capitalist  U.S.  is  there. 

So  again,  one  comes  back  to  the  fundamental  question  of 
economic  scarcity.  Why  is  there  a  labor  bureaucracy,  ulti- 
mately? Is  it,  as  Bakunin  would  argue,  because  of  a  natural 
desire  on  the  part  of  men  to  lord  it  over  and  dominate  other 
men?  Well,  if  that's  true,  that's  an  inconsistent  argument  even 
on  his  part,  because  then  how  do  you  get  anarchism?  No. 
Ultimately  a  labor  bureaucracy  has  the  same  cause  as  classes 
in  general.  It  arises  from  conditions  of  economic  scarcity.  As 
Leon  Trotsky  explained  in  his  classic  work  on  Stalinism,  The 
Revolution  Betrayed: 

"The  basis  of  bureaucratic  rule  is  the  poverty  of  society  in 
objects  of  consumption,  with  the  resulting  struggle  of  each 
against  all.  Where  there  is  enough  goods  in  a  store,  the  pur- 
chasers can  come  whenever  they  want  to.  When  there  is  little 
goods,  the  purchasers  are  compelled  to  stand  in  line.  When  the 
lines  are  very  long,  it  is  necessary  to  appoint  a  policeman  to 
keep  order.  Such  is  the  starting  point  of  the  power  of  the 
Soviet  bureaucracy.  It  'knows'  who  is  to  get  something  and 
who  has  to  wait." 


Now  in  the  U.S.  today,  the  labor  bureaucracy  is  pretty 
much  petty-bourgeois  careerists  from  the  get-go.  But  in  the 
1930s  and  '40s  in  this  country,  and  in  other  countries  today, 
many  of  the  labor  bureaucrats  were  people  who  began  as  mil- 
itant young  workers,  members  of  left-wing  organizations 
who  thought  of  themselves  as  reds.  But  they  went  into  the 
union  officialdom,  and  gradually  they  lost  their  belief  in  rev- 
olution and  acquired  certain  material  and  social  privileges. 

I  suppose  the  most  extreme  case  would  be  South  Africa, 
because  there  the  existence  of  a  labor  bureaucracy  is  so 
recent  and  the  result  of  such  a  rapid  change  in  the  political 
situation.  Consider  that  15  years  ago  all  of  the  trade-union 
leaders  and  Communist  Party  government  officials  in  South 
Africa  were  either  in  prison,  underground  or  in  exile.  And  if 
these  people  15  years  ago  could  have  looked  into  the  future 
and  seen  what  they  had  become,  they  would  be  horrified.  But 
the  difference,  especially  in  South  Africa,  between  the  life 
you  can  live  as  a  union  official  and  the  life  of  a  rank-and-file 
worker  is  vast. 

Ultimately  of  course,  as  Marx  and  Engels  wrote,  the  with- 
ering away  of  the  state  is  premised  on  a  rapid  rise  in  the 
level  of  labor  productivity,  making  it  higher  than  the 
advanced  capitalist  countries. 

Anarchism  and  Stalinism 

In  reality,  Stalinism  as  a  doctrine  is  actually  closer  to  Bak- 
uninism than  it  is  to  Marxism.  Stalin  maintained  that  you 
could  build  socialism  in  one  country,  Russia,  but  at  least  he 
thought  you  could  raise  the  level  of  producfivity.  Bakunin 
thought  you  could  have  anarcho-communism  in  a  Russia  that 
was  basically  on  a  primitive  peasant  base.  In  both  cases 
there's  a  divorcing  of  what  could  be  called  social  psychology 
from  the  economic  basis.  In  other  words,  there's  a  denial  of 
the  fundamental  premise  of  Marx  that  right  cannot  stand 
higher  than  the  economic  structure  of  society  and  the  cultu- 
ral level  conditioned  thereby.  And  that's  the  real  answer.  Ulti- 
mately the  Stalinist  bureaucracy  is  a  product  of  the  contin- 
ued world  domination  of  capitalism,  which  prevents  the 
raising  of  the  general  level  of  productivity  in  deformed  work- 
ers states,  like  China.  The  more  intellectually  honest 
anarchists  actually  recognize  the  similarity  between  certain 
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strands  of  Stalinism  and  Bakuninism, 
so  that  anarchist  intellectual  Paul 
Avrich  argues  that  Maoism  and  Gue- 
varism — which  really  maintain  that 
socialism  is  basically  a  change  in  psy- 
chology in  the  masses  with  no  relation 
to  the  level  of  production — were  actu- 
ally closer  to  Bakuninism  than  Marx- 
ism, and  he  was  right. 

If  you  read  some  of  the  old  Stalin- 
ist propaganda  about  the  "new  Soviet 
man,"  it's  very  much  consistent  with 
the  Bakuninist  notion  of  a  moral  re- 
generation. The  Marxist  scholar  Isaac 
Deutscher,  for  example,  characterized 
the  "socialist  man"  Stalin  presented 
to  the  world  as  working  12  hours  a 
day  under  conditions  that  no  Ameri- 
can worker  would  accept. 

In  his  Revolutionary  Catechism, 
Bakunin  in  many  ways  paints  a  very 
attractive  society.  But  he  maintained 
that  society  could  exist,  and  was  in 
fact  even  more  likely  to  exist,  in  the 
most  backward,  rural  regions  of 
Europe — Italy  and  Russia.  It  is  no 
coincidence  that  anarchism  as  a  doc- 
trine and  a  movement  took  hold  in 
backward  European  countries  like  Spain  and  Italy;  tsarist 
Russia,  which  never  had  a  mass  anarchist  movement,  pro- 
duced some  of  the  most  influential  anarchist  thinkers. 

Bakunin  was  an  advocate  of,  by  the  very  nature  of  his  doc- 
trine, socialism  in  one  country,  or  even  in  one  region  of  one 
country.  For  Bakunin,  consistent  with  the  whole  Rous- 
seauean  tradition,  the  main  effect  of  the  revolution  was  not  a 
reorganization  of  production  to  a  higher  level  but  a  change 
in  the  political  consciousness,  so  that  people  identified  their 
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own  personal  interests  with  humanity  in  general. 

Marxists,  on  the  other  hand,  reject  the  spurious  arguments 
of  both  the  Stalinists  and  the  anarchists  that  classless  com- 
munism is  simply  the  product  of  a  psychological  regenera- 
tion. We  fight  to  overthrow  the  capitalist  system  in  order  to 
reorganize  production  so  as  to  raise  it  to  such  a  high  level 
that  scarcity  will  no  longer  exist.  Only  then  can  we  lay 
the  material  basis  for  the  emancipation  of  humanity  from 
exploitation,  war  and  poverty. 
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MARXISM  VS^ANARCHISM 


From  1848  to  the  Bolshevik  Revolution 


Youth  today  are  being  told 
from  all  points  on  the  political 
compass  that  the  failure  of  com- 
munism is  an  incontrovertible 
historical  fact.  It  is  not  only  right-wing  ideologues  and  social 
democrats  who  denounce  Marxism  and  Leninism  as  at  best 
Utopian  and  at  worst  deeply  evil,  but  also  erstwhile  leading 
figures  of  the  Stalinized  "Communist"  m.ovement. 

The  Stalinist  bureaucracy — which  arose  in  the  Soviet 
workers  state  under  conditions  of  economic  backwardness 
and  isolation  when  the  post-World  War  I  revolutionary  wave 
failed  to  bring  the  workers  to  power  in  any  of  the  advanced 
capitalist  countries — traded  on  the  misidentification  of  its 
repressive  rule  with  the  authority  of  the  Bolshevik  Revo- 
lution and  Lenin's  Communist  International.  The  Stalinist 
usurpers,  gravediggers  of  revolutionary  opportunities  through- 
out the  world,  claimed  they  were  going  to  build  "socialism 
in  one  country" — an  impossibility,  as  Leon  Trotsky  ex- 
plained, since  socialism  is  necessarily  international  in  scope. 
When  the  Soviet  bureaucracy  finally  collapsed  under  the 
pressure  of  imperialist  militarism  and  of  the  world  capitalist 
market  on  the  mismanaged  collectivized  economy,  the  Sta- 
linists blithely  proclaimed — eagerly  echoing  the  ideologues 
of  the  triumphalist  bourgeoisie — that  "communism  is  dead." 

It  is  understandable  that  many  leftist  youth  coming  to 
political  consciousness  in  the  post-Soviet  period  express 
sympathy  for  anarchism  as  they  understand  it.  Here  is  a  doc- 
trine and  set  of  beliefs  which  appears  uncompromisingly 
hostile  to  the  capitalist  system,  which  poses  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  Stalinist  "Communism"  that  has  so 
recently  and  dramatically  collapsed,  and  whose 
own  decisive  testing  by  history — in  key  events 
such  as  the  1917  Russian  Revolution  and  the  revo- 
lution and  Civil  War  in  Spain  in  the  1930s — lies 
buried  in  what  for  today's  youth  is  the  remote  past. 
And  since  there  has  never  been  a  successful  revolu- 
tion led  by  anarchists,  they  can  claim  that  their 
system,  unlike  Marxist  communism,  has  never 
really  been  tried. 

In  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries, 
anarchism  meant  a  definite  program  based  on  the 
doctrines  of  Proudhon,  Bakunin,  Kropotkin  and 
others  whose  theories  were  widely  discussed  and 
debated  on  the  left.  But  today,  many  participants 
in  the  broad  milieus  which  express  sympathy  for 
anarchism — for  instance  the  German  and  Italian 
"autonome"  activists — are  not  really  partisans  of 
the  doctrines  of  Proudhon,  Bakunin  or  Kropotkin. 

Many  if  not  most  of  those  calling  themselves 
anarchists  are  rather  expressing  a  characteristic  set 
of  mainly  negative  attitudes:  hostility  to  existing 


Part  1: 
The  Origins  of  Anarchism 


governments  and  in  general  the 
present-day  bourgeois  order; 
militant  opposition  to  the  right, 
especially  the  fascists  and  other 
violent  racists;  contempt  for  parliamentary  politics,  which 
they  identify  with  every  kind  of  reformist  sellout;  rejection 
of  the  Marxist  program  of  proletarian  dictatorship  and  cen- 
tralized economic  planning  which  they  identify  with  Stalin- 
ist tyranny;  and  mistrust  of  all  parties,  including  a  Leninist 
revolutionary  vanguard  party. 

Given  the  decline  among  the  masses  of  identification  of 
proletarian  socialism  with  the  possibility  for  human  libera- 
tion, there  has  been  an  upsurge  of  sympathy  for  anarchism, 
which  is  at  bottom  a  version  of  radical-democratic  ideology. 
Anarchism  originated  in  the  mid- 19th  century  as  a  form 
of  resistance  to  the  shift  from  petty  commodity  producers — 
artisans  and  peasants — to  wage  laborers.  The  movement 
was  strongest  in  Latin  Europe,  especially  Spain— a  late- 
developing  capitalist  country  where,  moreover,  a  series  of 
brutal  dictatorships  foreclosed  much  possibility  of  parlia- 
mentary reformism.  With  the  industrialization  of  Latin 
Europe  in  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries,  anarchism 
gave  rise  to  syndicalism,  a  movement  which  advocated  man- 
agement of  a  collectivized  economy  by  the  trade  unions. 

While  the  anarchistic  youth  of  today  are  certainly  not  the 
continuators  of  classic  anarchism,  they  do  share  certain  atti- 
tudes and  values  with  the  followers  of  Proudhon  and  Baku- 
nin. Among  these  are  indifference  or  hostility  to  technolog- 
ical progress  and  to  the  needs  of  a  complex  industrial 
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Pierre-Joseph  Proudhon,  who  first  coined  the  term  "anarchy" 
in  his  1840  What  Is  Property?,  was  later  described  by  Marx  as 
purveyor  of  petty-bourgeois  fantasies. 
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economy.  In  his  autobiography,  My  Life,  Leon  Trotsky 
recounts  his  first  meeting  with  an  anarchist  militant  while  in 
a  Moscow  prison  around  the  turn  of  the  century:  "He  avoided 
discussions  of  theory.  But  once  when  I  pressed  him  to  tell 
how  railways  would  be  managed  by  autonomous  commu- 
nities, he  answered:  'Why  the  hell  should  I  want  to  travel  on 
railways  under  anarchism?'"  Similar  discussions  can  be  had 
with  today's  anarchist-minded  youth,  for  example,  the  trans- 
port of  oil  by  sea. 

In  the  era  of  Proudhon  and  Bakunin,  the  difference  in  the 
economic  conditions  of  workers  and  peasants  in  Europe  and 
those  in  the  colonial  world  was  far  narrower  than  today.  So 
it  was  understandable  that  anarchists  and  early  socialists  con- 
ceived of  establishing  an  egalitarian  society  within  a  national 
or,  at  most,  Europe-wide  context.  Pro-anarchist  youth  today 
have  to  be  acutely  aware  of  the  hideous  poverty  in  Third 
World  countries  compared  to  the  relative  wealth  of  West 
Europe  and  North  America.  Indeed,  many  are  in  the  forefront 
of  defending  immigrant  workers  and  asylum-seekers  from 
these  countries  against  fascist  and  government  attacks. 

Yet  key  elements  of  anarchism  as  an  economic  pro- 
gram— extreme  decentralization  and  technological  stand- 
still— could  only  perpetuate  the  division  between  the  imperi- 
alist countries  and  the  neocolonial  Third  World.  How  could  a 
world  system  based  on  autonomous  communes  ever  bridge 
the  gap  between  rural  Mexico  and  India  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  German  Ruhr  or  California's  Silicon  Valley  on  the 
other?  Only  global  exchange  on  terms  favorable  to  the 
"underdeveloped"  nations  and  centralized  economic  plan- 
ning on  an  international  scale  can  narrow  and  eventually 
overcome  the  gulf  separating  the  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America  from  the  U.S.,  West  Europe  and  Japan. 

The  classic  anarchists  and  pre-Marxian  socialist  tenden- 
cies (except  for  Saint-Simon)  envisioned  an  egalitarian  soci- 
ety on  the  basis  of  the  then-prevailing  standards  of  living. 
Proudhon,  in  particular,  preached  that  the  workers  should  not 
aspire  to  live  like  the  wealthy  classes  but  should  rather  cul- 
tivate the  Spartan  virtues  of  self-restraint  and  self-reliance. 
"The  essence  of  our  dignity,"  he  proclaimed,  "is  to  do  with- 
out the  aid  of  others"  (Justice  in  the  Revolution  and  the 
Church  [1858]).  Such  a  message,  shared  on  today's  political 
spectrum  with  the  "Green"  petty-bourgeois  and  bourgeois 
movements,  will  obviously  find  little  resonance  among  the 
oppressed  neocolonial  masses  for  whom  a  world  socialist 
revolution  leading  to  a  vast  increase  in  energy  and  technol- 
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ogy  is  required  even  to  secure  the  things  that  working  peo- 
ple in  the  advanced  countries  usually  take  for  granted: 
electricity,  decent  housing,  literacy,  clean  water.  Indeed, 
"self-restraint"  is  the  program  cynically  preached  by  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  World  Bank  to  the  masses 
of  Bangladesh  and  South  Africa. 

With  the  history  of  the  anarchist  movement  and  the  views 
of  its  leading  figures  so  little  known  even  on  the  left,  today's 
radicalized  youth  can  invest  the  anarchist  tradition  with  all 
manner  of  revolutionary  virtues  and  high-minded  idealism 
which  it  did  not  in  reality  possess.  The  original  theorist  of 
anarchism,  Pierre-Joseph  Proudhon,  was  an  anti-Semite,  a 
racist  who  supported  the  slaveholding  South  in  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War  and  a  gross  male  chauvinist.  These  repugnant 
views  were  not  just  a  personal  peculiarity  but  reflected  the 
characterisfic  prejudices  of  petty  proprietors  and  smallhold- 
ing peasants  in  the  France  of  his  day.  Mikhail  Bakunin,  the 
founder  of  the  anarchist  movement,  at  one  point  appealed  to 
Tsar  Nicholas  I  to  bring  about  the  "final  liberafion  of  all  the 
Slav  tribes  from  the  foreign  yoke."  Here  again  this  was  not 
just  a  personal  idiosyncrasy  but  coincided  with  widespread 
illusions  among  Russian  peasants  at  the  time  in  the  good 
will  of  "their"  Tsar. 

Peter  Kropotkin,  the  late  19th  century's  foremost  anarchist 
spokesman,  became  an  ardent  supporter  of  British  and 
French  imperialism  against  Germany  in  the  First  World  War. 
The  Ukrainian  anarchist  Nestor  Makhno,  who  led  a  peasant- 
based  military  force  during  the  Russian  Civil  War  of 
1918-21,  carried  out  pogroms  against  Jewish  communities 
and  blocked  with  White  counterrevolutionary  armies  against 
the  Bolsheviks.  During  the  Spanish  revolution  of  the  mid- 
1930s,  the  anarcho-syndicalist  leaders  became  ministers  in 
the  popular-front  (i.e.,  capitalist)  government  which  pro- 
voked and  then  suppressed  a  workers'  uprising  in  Barcelona. 

Even  those  who  explicitly  solidarize  with  well-known 
historical  stands  of  the  anarchist  movement  often  have  little 
familiarity  with  the  real  history.  For  instance,  a  sine  qua  non 
for  hard-core  anarchist  spokesmen  is  to  denounce  Trotsky 
for  suppressing  the  1 92 1  Kronstadt  mudny.  But  at  the  time, 
many  former  anarchist  and  syndicalist  militants  who  came 
over  to  Bolshevism,  such  as  Victor  Serge  and  Alfred  Ros- 
mer,  recognized  that  a  victory  for  the  "anarchist"  mutineers 
could  only  have  led  to  a  bloody  capitalist  counterrevolution 
against  the  besieged  Soviet  Russian  workers  state. 

Anarchism  and  Marxism: 
The  Fundamental  Difference 

While  it  is  necessary  to  debunk  the  idealization  of  the 
anarchist  tradidon  among  radicalized  youth,  it  is  also  impor- 
tant not  to  equate  the  classic  anarchists'  espousal  of  individ- 
ual freedom  with  the  present-day  "free  market"  right  wing, 
especially  its  "libertarian"  component.  Proudhon  and  Baku- 
nin were  not  precursors  of  Milton  Friedman  and  Margaret 
Thatcher!  A  central  theme  of  classic  anarchism  was  the 
denunciadon  of  possessive  individualism  glorified  by  bour- 
geois ideologues  then  and  now.  Proudhon  attacked  "egoism, 
disguised  under  the  false  name  of  liberty."  "Bourgeois  indi- 
vidualism," declared  Kropotkin,  "cannot  exist  unless  the 
masses  are  oppressed."  The  anarchists  believed  in  a  just, 
harmonious  and  egalitarian  society.  Anarchism  and  its  off- 
shoot syndicalism  were  thus  tendencies  within  the  left  and 
workers  movement. 
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German  Autonome  battling  cops.  With  the  collapse  of 
Stalinism,  anarchism  has  become  attractive  among 
radicalized  youth. 
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In  Italy,  neo-syndicalist  COBAS  (workers  rank-and-file 
committees)  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  militant 
class  struggle  in  post-Soviet  period. 

How  could  an  egalitarian  society  be  maintained  if  inde- 
pendent producers  were  free  to  act  as  they  chose  without 
any  coordination  or  control  by  a  central  political  authority? 
Would  not  such  a  system  reproduce  the  conditions  of  "free 
market"  capitalism?  No  late  19th  century  syndicalist  imag- 
ined a  collective  of  railway  workers  acting  like  a  capitalist 
monopoly  to  charge  all  that  the  traffic  would  bear.  But  what 
would  prevent  them  from  doing  so? 

The  anarchists  answered  in  a  word:  morality.  Harking 
back  to  Rousseau,  the  classic  anarchists  believed  there 
existed  a  natural  moral  order  which  had  been  corrupted  and 
debased  by  class  divisions  maintained  by  a  repressive  state. 
Bakunin  spoke  of  "the  idea  of  justice  inherent  in  man." 
Kropotkin's  journal  Freedom  stated:  "We  dream  of  the  posi- 
tive freedom  which  is  essentially  one  with  social  feeling;  of 
free  scope  for  the  social  impulses,  now  distorted  and  com- 
pressed by  Property,  and  its  guardian  the  Law"  (quoted  in 
George  Crowder,  Classical  Anarchism  [1991]). 

The  fundamental  differences  between  anarchism  and 
Marxism  go  beyond  the  basic  question  of  the  state  to  encom- 
pass a  different  conception  of  the  relationship  between  nature 
and  society.  Proudhon  asserted  that  "man  has  a  constant, 


unchangeable  nature."  Bakunin  similarly  maintained  that 
"human  society  is,  after  all,  nothing  but  the  last  great  mani- 
festation or  creation  of  Nature  on  earth"  and  that  "social  sol- 
idarity is  the  first  human  law"  (The  Knouto-Germanic 
Empire  and  the  Social  Revolution  [  1 87 1  ]).  Likewise,  Kropot- 
kin  asserted  that  "nature  is  the  ethical  teacher  of  man." 

For  Marx,  society  was  not  determined  by  the  innate 
psychological  properties  of  Homo  sapiens  but  by  mankind's 
self-development  through  labor,  leading  to  progressively 
higher  levels  of  productive  forces.  As  he  wrote  in  his  early 
polemic  against  Proudhon,  The  Poverty  of  Philosophy 
(1847):  "M.  Proudhon  does  not  know  that  all  history  is  noth- 
ing but  a  continuous  transformation  of  human  nature." 
A  socialist  transformation — in  both  its  objective  and  subjec- 
tive aspects — becomes  possible  only  with  the  emergence  of 
an  industrial  economy,  originally  a  product  of  capitalist 
development. 

For  Marxists,  human  history  is  the  story  of  the  desperate 
struggle  not  to  be  slaves  to  the  "natural  order"  but  to  master 
through  labor  the  harsh  world  of  nature.  The  early  human 
societies  lived  constantly  on  the  brink  of  extinction:  you  were 
old  at  age  20  and  typically  dead  by  30.  The  first  advances  in 
production — the  development  of  agriculture  and  the  domes- 
tication of  animals — opened  the  road  to  conquering  the  tyr- 
anny of  nature,  also  ushering  in  the  development  of  inequal- 
ity and  class  divisions  in  the  fight  for  control  of  the  newly 
created  surplus.  Only  with  the  overcoming  of  scarcity 
through  the  further  development  of  the  productive  forces  can 
the  antagonism  between  individual  self-interest  and  collec- 
tive well-being  be  transcended.  And  only  then  will  the  state 
wither  away:  in  Engels'  words,  the  government  of  people 
will  be  replaced  by  the  administration  of  things. 

Although  anarchists  think  of  themselves  as  polar  oppo- 
sites  of  Stalinism,  in  its  theoretical  premises  Stalinism  is 
actually  closer  to  anarchism  than  to  Marxism.  Both 
anarchism  and  Stalinism  attribute  to  the  state  a  nearly 
omnipotent  capacity  to  shape  social,  economic  and  cultural 
life.  Both  Bakunin  and  Stalin  asserted  that  collectivist  con- 
sciousness could  be  established  under  even  the  most  miser- 
ably impoverished  economic  conditions  once  the  bourgeois 
state  and  capitalist  property  had  been  done  away  with. 

Anarchism  and  Stalinism  converge  in  another  important 
respect,  literally  so  in  the  Spanish  Popular  Front  govern- 
ment of  the  mid- 1930s.  Despite  its  hostility  to  authority  and 
the  bourgeois  order,  anarchism  is  at  its  theoretical  core  a 
doctrine  of  class  collaboration,  not  class  struggle.  The 
wealthy  and  powerful  can  participate  in  "the  ethical  prog- 
ress of  man" — to  use  Kropotkin's  phrase — no  less  than  the 
downtrodden  and  exploited  workers  and  peasants.  As  a  Trot- 
skyist  historian  of  the  Spanish  revolution,  Felix  Morrow, 
wrote  at  the  time: 

"Class  collaboration,  indeed,  lies  concealed  in  the  heart  of 
anarchist  philosophy.  It  is  hidden,  during  periods  of  reaction, 
by  the  anarchist  hatred  of  capitalist  oppression.  But,  in  a  revo- 
lutionary period  of  dual  power,  it  must  come  to  the  surface. 
For  then  the  capitaHst  smilingly  offers  to  share  in  building  the 
new  world.  And  the  anarchist,  being  opposed  to  'all  dictator- 
ships,' including  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  will 
require  of  the  capitalist  merely  that  he  throw  off  the  capitalist 
outlook,  to  which  he  agrees,  naturally,  the  better  to  prepare  the 
crushing  of  the  workers." 

— Revolution  and  Counter-Revoliition  in  Spain  (1938) 

Marx  and  Engels  maintained  that  after  the  social  revolu- 
tion a  workers  state  (proletarian  dictatorship)  was  necessary 
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Historia  16  Keystone  Press 

During  Spanish  Civil  War,  anarchist  leaders  Juan  Garcia  Oliver  (far  left)  and  Federica  Montseny  joined  Stalinists 
and  social  democrats  as  ministers  in  Popular  Front  government,  which  sabotaged  and  suppressed  armed  work- 
ers struggle  against  the  capitalist  order.  Right:  Madrid  workers  detachment  leaving  for  the  front. 


in  order  to  suppress  the  dispossessed  bourgeoisie,  who  would 
strive  to  restore  their  property,  privileges  and  power.  The 
anarchists  projected  that  the  former  propertied  class  would 
undergo  a  moral  regeneration  and  become  productive  mem- 
bers of  the  new,  egalitarian  social  system.  Hence  they  envi- 
sioned a  social  revolution  that  after  some  short-lived  initial 
violence  would  be  essentially  harmonious.  These  differences 
between  Marxists  and  anarchists  could  not  be  resolved  sim- 
ply through  debate  and  polemical  exchange.  They  could  not 
be  tested  so  long  as  the  European  bourgeois  order  remained 
stable.  Moreover,  in  the  era  before  World  War  I,  the  social- 
democratic  "mainstream"  of  supposedly  "orthodox"  Marx- 
ists, typified  by  Karl  Kautsky,  obfuscated  Marx/Engels' 
position  that  a  proletarian  revolution  would  have  to  smash 
the  existing  bourgeois  state  apparatus.  Instead,  they  projected 
that  the  working  class  could  attain  political  power  within  the 
framework  of  parliamentary  democracy. 

It  was  the  experience  of  the  Russian  Bolshevik  Revolu- 
tion which  convinced  many  anarchist  and  syndicalist  mili- 
tants that  proletarian  dictatorship  was  indeed  necessary  and 
not  a  product  of  Marx's  supposedly  "authoritarian"  preju- 
dices. It  was  not  so  much  the  workers'  insurrection  in  Octo- 
ber 1917  that  exploded  the  anarchist  notion  of  a  harmonious 
social  transformation  but  rather  the  subsequent  Civil  War 
and  the  military  interventions/economic  blockades  against 
Soviet  Russia  by  the  Central  (German-led),  Western  (Allied) 
and  Japanese  imperialist  powers.  Alfred  Rosmer,  a  leading 
French  syndicalist  who  become  a  founder  of  the  Communist 
International,  explained: 

"The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  hitherto  a  theoretical 
question,  was  now  posed  as  a  concrete  problem — in  fact,  as 
the  most  urgent  problem.  Yet  this  transitional  period,  this  pas- 
sage from  capitalism  to  socialism,  had  never  been  studied  in 
depth....  The  transition  had  been  seen  as  a  leap  from  capitalist 
society  into  an  ideal  society  to  be  constructed  at  leisure.  Even 
syndicalist  militants  such  as  Pataud  and  Pouget,  in  a  book 
called  How  We  Shall  Bring  About  the  Revolution,  had  not 
made  any  precise  contribution  to  the  problem  of  the  transi- 
tional period,  though  they  were  committed  to  doing  so  by  the 
very  title  of  their  book.  A  short  general  strike,  and  the  regime 
would  collapse... after  a  few  days  of  agitation,  and  with  mini- 
mal violence,  the  syndicalists  would  peacefully  proceed  to  the 
building  of  the  new  society.  But  this  was  the  realm  of 
fairy-tales.  In  Moscow,  in  1920,  we  were  facing  reality." 
— Lenin's  Moscow  (1971) 


Rosmer' s  political  evolution  was  in  no  way  exceptional. 
The  Bolshevik  Revolution  brought  about  a  fundamental 
realignment  and  regrouping  of  the  international  left,  which 
had  already  begun  with  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  in  1914. 
The  war  produced  a  deep  and  irrevocable  split  in  the 
anarchist  and  syndicalist  movements,  as  it  did  in  the  social- 
ist movement,  with  the  right  wing  of  both  currents  becoming 
social-chauvinists  supporting  their  "own"  imperialist  states. 
Kropotkin,  who  became  a  champion  of  "democratic"  Britain 
and  France,  was  now  denounced  by  his  longtime  colleague 
Errico  Malatesta  as  a  "government  anarchist."  Leon  Jouhaux, 
head  of  the  French  syndicalist  trade-union  movement,  joined 
the  "union  sacree  "  (sacred  union)  in  defense  of  the  French 
bourgeois  state  as  did  the  "orthodox"  Marxist  leader  Jules 
Guesde. 

At  the  same  time,  the  revolutionary  syndicalists  Rosmer 
and  Pierre  Monatte  collaborated  closely  with  the  Russian 
revolutionary  Marxist  Trotsky,  then  in  exile  in  France,  in 
building  the  antiwar  Zimmerwald  movement,  whose  left 
wing  prefigured  the  Communist  International  (Comintern). 
Lenin,  by  restoring  and  modernizing  the  genuinely  revolu- 
tionary and  liberating  content  of  Marxism,  was  able  to  win 
the  best  anarchist  and  syndicalist  militants  to  the  banner  of 
communism.  Hence,  with  some  important  exceptions  such 
as  Spain,  the  anarchist  movement  tended  to  disappear — the 
right  wing  exposed  as  chauvinist,  the  left  wing  deserted  by 
its  most  vital  elements  who  broke  in  the  direction  of  the 
Comintern.  But  after  decades  of  betrayal  by  Stalinists  and 
social-democratic  reformists,  anarchism  regained  a  certain 
following  among  anti-capitalist  youth.  With  this  revival  of 
anarchist  sympathies,  it  becomes  useful  again  to  review  the 
history  of  the  anarchist  movement  from  its  origins  in  the 
mid- 19th  century  through  its  demise  in  the  wake  of  the  Bol- 
shevik Revolution. 

Proudhonism:  A  Petty-Bourgeois  Utopia 

More  so  than  in  the  case  of  most  social  theorists,  the  doc- 
trines of  Pierre-Joseph  Proudhon — who  first  coined  the  term 
"anarchy"  in  1840 — were  directly  and  obviously  shaped  by 
his  personal  experience.  Proudhon  was  born  in  the  rural  Jura 
region  of  eastern  France.  His  father  was  a  brewer  of  beer  and 
a  cooper  (barrel  maker)  of  an  unusually  honest  and  upright 
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i  nature.  When  this  region  was  besieged 
i  at  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  most 

brewers  took  advantage  of  the  situation  to 

raise  their  prices.  Not  so  Claude-Frangois 

Proudhon,  who  declared:  "So  much  for 
I  my  raw  materials  plus  so  much  for  my 
1  work,  that's  my  price"  (Edward  Hyams, 
I  Pierre-Joseph  Proudhon:  His  Revolution- 
1  ary  Life,  Mind  and  Works  [1979]).  This  for- 
I  mula  would  become  a  key  element  in 

Proudhon's  economic  program,  which  he 
I  termed  mutualism. 

'  Because  young  Pierre-Joseph  was  highly 
intelligent  as  well  as  devoutly  religious,  a 
local  clergyman  secured  for  him  a  place  in 
the  best  school  in  the  district.  His  class- 
mates were  the  sons  of  the  bourgeoisie  and 
landed  nobility.  However,  upon  graduation 
Proudhon  was  again  plunged  into  the  work- 
ing class.  He  became  a  printer  and  as 
such  suffered  the  insecurity  and  periods  of 
abject  poverty  typical  of  European  artisans 
in  that  era.  At  one  point,  the  young  Prou- 
dhon scraped  together  enough  money  to  go 
into  partnership  in  a  small  print  shop.  But 
his  partner  was  irresponsible  and  ruined  the 
business  before  committing  suicide.  Left  with  debts  he 
couldn't  pay,  Proudhon  was  forced  to  sell  his  shop  and  once 
again  work  for  wealthier,  more  successful  publishers. 

These  experiences  underlay  Proudhon's  worldview,  as 
was  noted  in  an  introduction  to  his  Selected  Writings  (1969) 
by  the  British  scholar  Stewart  Edwards: 

"At  the  heart  of  all  of  Proudhon's  writings  on  social  questions 
there  is  this  concern  for  the  small-property  holder.  His  pro- 
posals for  monetary  reform,  his  idea  of  a  land  bank,  his 
mutual-insurance  schemes,  all  reflected  the  ideals  of  the 
petite-bourgeoisie,  their  constant  preoccupation  with  obtain- 
ing credit  and  their  envy  of  the  large-scale  capitalist." 
Proudhon  himself  summed  up  his  program  thus:  "It  is 
when  all  people  are  owners  of  property  that  fortunes  are  most 
equal  and  there  is  work  for  everyone."  This  vision  was  attrac- 
tive to  many  workers,  for  France  was  still  basically  a  pre- 
industrial  society.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  wage  laborers 
were  the  children  of  peasants,  shopkeepers  or  artisan  proprie- 
tors. Many,  like  Proudhon,  had  once  owned  small  businesses 
which  were  driven  into  bankruptcy  by  increasing  debt. 

Proudhon  invested  human  nature  with  the  psychology  of  a 
peasant  smallholder  or  artisan  proprietor.  Man,  he  pro- 
claimed, "wishes  to  labor  when  he  pleases,  where  he  pleases 
and  as  much  as  he  pleases"  {What  Is  Property?  [1840]).  But 
how  can  workers  in  a  steel  mill,  electric  power  plant  or  rail- 
road labor  when,  where  and  as  much  as  they  please?  Indus- 
trial technology  requires  the  strict  coordination  of  many  dif- 
ferent types  of  labor.  As  Engels  explained  in  his  classic 
anti-anarchist  polemic  "On  Authority"  (1873): 

"Let  us  take  by  way  of  example  a  cotton  spinning  mill.  The 
cotton  must  pass  through  at  least  six  successive  operations 
before  it  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  thread,  and  these  operations 
take  place  for  the  most  part  in  different  rooms.  Furthermore, 
keeping  the  machines  going  requires  an  engineer  to  look  after 
the  steam  engine,  mechanics  to  make  the  current  repairs,  and 
many  other  labourers  whose  business  it  is  to  transfer  the  prod- 
ucts from  one  room  to  another,  and  so  forth.  All  these  workers, 
men,  and  women  and  children,  are  obliged  to  begin  and  finish 
their  work  at  the  hours  fixed  by  the  authority  of  the  steam. 
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In  his  1847  polemic,  The  Poverty  of  Philosophy,  Karl  Marx  denounced 
Proudhon's  opposition  to  working-class  struggle.  Marx  argued  that 
only  proletarian  revolution  can  open  the  road  to  a  just  and  egalitar- 
ian society,  in  which  all  can  freely  develop  their  potential. 


which  cares  nothing  for  individual  autonomy....  Wandng  to 
abolish  authority  in  large-scale  industry  is  tantamount  to 
wanting  to  abolish  industry  itself,  to  destroy  the  power  loom  in 
order  to  return  to  the  spinning  wheel." 
This,  in  substance,  was  the  program  of  Proudhon's  mutu- 
alism: "Where  there  is  perfect  Mutualism,  each  producer 
must,  in  accepting  a  certain  obligation  toward  others,  who 
for  their  part  obligate  themselves  in  the  same  way  to  him, 
retain  his  full  and  complete  independence  of  action"  (The 
Political  Capacity  of  the  Working  Class  [1865]).  A  basic 
economic  principle  of  mutualism  is  that  goods  will  be 
exchanged  on  the  basis  of  equal  labor  input:  "All  products 
will  be  paid  for  by  products  that  have  cost  the  same  in  effort 
and  expense." 

Such  a  system  presumes  a  static  technology  available  to 
all  producers.  Let  us  say  that  a  small  number  of  shoemak- 
ers introduce  new  machinery  which  cuts  the  time  needed 
to  produce  shoes  by  a  third.  If  they  correspondingly 
reduce  the  exchange  value  of  their  shoes  by  a  third,  all 
other  shoemakers  will  have  to  sell  below  their  own  labor 
costs  or  no  one  will  buy  their  shoes.  But  if  the  more  effi- 
cient producers  maintain  the  old  exchange  value  of  shoes, 
they  will  be  selling  above  their  labor  cost,  thereby  making  a 
profit.  Either  way,  the  principles  of  Proudhon's  mutualism 
stand  in  flat  contradiction  to  technological  progress.  But 
what  will  really  happen?  Will  producers  embrace  "mutual- 
ism" and  renounce  technological  progress?  Hardly:  the 
more  efficient  will  simply  drive  the  less  efficient  out  of 
business. 

Proudhon  Against  Class  Struggle 

Proudhon's  first  work.  What  Is  Property  ?,  written  in  1 840, 
was  a  powerful,  if  somewhat  abstract,  denunciation  of  capi- 
talist exploitation.  There  was  not  much  explication  of  his 
own  positive  program,  doubtless  because  it  was  not  yet  fully 
developed.  Consequently,  What  Is  Property?  was  appreciated 
by  almost  all  socialists  of  the  day,  including  the  young  Karl 
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Prominent  French 
woman  socialist 
and  writer  George 
Sand  denounced 
Proudhon's  gross 
male  chauvinism 
and  anti- 
communism. 


Marx.  When  Marx  was  in  Paris  in  1844-45,  he  established 
friendly  relations  with  Proudhon  and  later  claimed  he 
had  introduced  the  French  radical  to  Hegelian  philosophy. 
However,  Proudhon's  views  were  already  too  well  developed 
and  too  divergent  to  be  influenced  by  the  future  founder  of 
scientific  socialism. 

In  1846,  Marx,  then  in  Brussels  after  having  been 
expelled  from  France,  invited  Proudhon  to  become  part  of 
an  international  socialist  committee  of  correspondence.  In 
response,  Proudhon  effectively  brolce  off  relations  with 
Marx  primarily  because  he  opposed  the  revolutionary  over- 
throw of  the  French,  Prussian  and  other  European  monarchi- 
cal governments,  which  Marx  considered  a  necessary  pre- 
condition for  the  socialist  reconstruction  of  society. 
Proudhon  wrote: 

"Perhaps  you  still  hold  the  opinion  that  no  reform  is  possible 
without  a  helping  coup  de  main,  without  what  used  to  be 
called  a  revolution  but  which  is  quite  simply  a  jolt.  I  confess 
that  my  most  recent  studies  have  led  me  to  abandon  this 
view....  I  put  the  problem  this  way:  How  can  we  put  back 
into  society,  through  some  system  of  economics,  the  wealth 
which  has  been  taken  out  of  society  by  another  system  of  eco- 
nomics? In  other  words,  through  Political  Economy  we  must 
turn  the  theory  of  Property  against  Property  in  such  a  way  as  to 
create  what  you  German  socialists  call  community."  [emphasis 
in  original] 

—  "Letter  to  Marx"  (17  May  1846),  in  Selected  Writings 
What  concretely  did  Proudhon  mean  by  using  property 
against  property?  He  advocated  a  "people's  bank"  which 
would  provide  "gratuitous"  (interest-free)  credit  to  any 
worker  who  wanted  to  buy  his  own  business.  The  initial 
capital  of  the  bank  would  come  from  taxes  on  the  wealth- 
ier classes.  At  one  point  he  even  appealed  to  Louis  Napo- 
leon— then  president  and  soon-to-be  emperor  of  France — 
to  found  a  "people's  bank."  As  Marx  wrote  concerning 
Proudhon:  "to  regard  interest-bearing  capital  as  the  main 
form  of  capital  and  to  try  to  make  a  particular  form  of  the 
credit  system,  comprising  the  alleged  abolition  of  interest, 
the  basis  for  a  transformation  of  society  is  an  out-and- 
out  petty-bourgeois  fantasy"  ("On  Proudhon,"  January  1865 


[emphasis  in  original]).  Yet  as  long  as  large-scale  industry 
was  not  yet  predominant  in  France,  this  fantasy  was  attrac- 
tive to  many  workers,  since  only  a  relatively  modest  amount 
of  capital  was  required  to  buy  and  operate  a  small  farm  or 
workshop. 

The  real  beginning  of  the  industrial  revolution  in  France 
dates  from  the  Second  Empire  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  the 
1850s  and  '60s.  The  partial  liberalization  of  the  Bona- 
partist  regime  in  the  early  1860s  also  allowed  the  develop- 
ment in  France  of  trade  unions  of  a  more  or  less  modern 
type.  Proudhon  was  hostile  to  the  emergence  of  a  real  work- 
ers movement.  His  last  work,  The  Political  Capacity  of 
the  Working  Class,  published  posthumously,  is  in  large 
measure  an  attack  on  the  new  trade-union  movement:  "We 
will  soon  have  heard  the  last  of  association,  mutualism 
and  progress  if  the  workers,  following  the  example  of  the 
great  monopolists,  succeed  in  substituting  extortion  for  free 
competition." 

Like  many  early  socialists,  Proudhon  believed  in  the  so- 
called  "iron  law  of  wages":  that  any  increase  in  money 
wages  would  always  be  quickly  followed  by  a  propor- 
tional increase  in  prices.  Hence  he  denounced  strikes — all 
strikes — as  futile  if  not  harmful  to  the  working  people's 
interests: 

"While  threatening  to  strike,  some  of  them  [unionists],  indeed 
the  majority,  have  demanded  an  increase  in  wages,  others  have 
demanded  a  reduction  in  working  hours,  and  still  others  both  at 
the  same  time.  Surely  they  have  always  known  that  increased 
wages  and  reduced  working  hours  can  only  lead  to  a  general 
price  increase." 

Almost  20  years  earlier,  Marx  had  debunked  and  refuted 
"the  iron  law  of  wages"  in  The  Poverty  of  Philosophy.  His 
most  developed,  scientific  explanation  of  how  trade-union 
activity  can  under  certain  circumstances  reduce  the  rate  of 
exploitation  and  increase  real  wages  is  to  be  found  in  Value, 
Price  and  Profit  (1867). 

Proudhon's  belief  that  trade  unions  and  strikes  could  not 
benefit  and  might  well  be  harmful  to  the  working  class 
was  commonplace  among  the  socialists  of  his  day.  But 
his  position  on  the  woman  question  was  singularly  reac- 
tionary and  was  criticized  as  such  by  friends  and  colleagues 
on  the  left,  not  to  speak  of  opponents  like  the  prominent 
woman  socialist  and  novelist  George  Sand.  The  theoretical 
founder  of  anarchism  was  an  unashamed  male  chauvinist: 
"I  do  not  know  which  woman  it  was  who  was  shocked 
to  discover  that  we  men  think  a  woman  knows  enough  if 
she  knows  enough  to  mend  our  shirts  and  cook  us  a  steak. 
I  am  one  of  those  men"  (quoted  in  Edward  Hyams,  Pierre- 
Joseph  Proudhon).  Even  Hyams,  a  sympathetic  modern 
biographer,  acknowledges:  "Every  illiberal,  every  cruelly 
reactionary  notion  ever  used  against  female  emancipation  by 
the  most  extreme  anti-feminist,  is  to  be  found  in  Proudhon's 
Pornocratie." 

Of  extremely  puritanical  temperament,  Proudhon  was 
horrified  by  the  idea  of  women  achieving  sexual  freedom 
and  fulfillment: 

"As  for  equality  in  the  matter  of  the  senses,  its  inevitable  con- 
sequences are  free  love,  condemnation  of  marriage,  condemna- 
tion of  womanhood,  jealousy  and  secret  hatred  of  men,  and,  to 
crown  the  system,  inextinguishable  lechery;  such,  invariably, 
is  the  philosophy  of  the  emancipated  woman." 
Such  were  the  views  of  a  man  who  is  often  held  up,  in  con- 
trast to  Marx,  as  an  apostle  of  "anti-authoritarian"  socialism 
based  on  individual  freedom. 
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Part  2:  Mikhail  Bakunin— Founder 
of  the  Anarchist  Movement 


While  Proudhon's 
writings  were  influen- 
tial among  politically 

active  and  advanced  French  workers,  he  did  not  strive  to 
become  the  leader  of  an  organized  movement.  The  anarchist 
movement  as  such  originated  with  Mikhail  Bakunin  in  the 
1860s.  Proudhon  was  basically  a  theorist  whose  views 
remained  fairly  consistent  over  his  25  years  as  a  radical  pub- 
licist. By  contrast,  Bakunin  was  a  political  adventurer  who 
operated  with  very  different  programs  in  different  move- 
ments and  milieus.  Some  latter-day  anarchists  like  Sam 
Dolgoff  argue  that  Bakunin's  views  and  activities  before  the 
mid- 1860s — which  are  quite  embarrassing  for  them — have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  anarchism.  However,  there  are 
important  elements  of  continuity  in  Bakunin's  checkered 
career. 

Mikhail  Bakunin  was  the  eldest  son  of  an  aristocratic 
Russian  landowner,  a  man  of  considerable  culture  and 
respect  for  education  but  of  conventional  political  views. 
Typically  for  a  young  Russian  nobleman,  Mikhail  was  sent 
to  a  military  academy  and  upon  graduation  became  a  junior 
officer  in  the  tsarist  army.  But  Bakunin  lacked  the  discipline 
for  a  military  career  and  after  a  few  years  got  himself  dis- 
missed from  the  service.  He  then  drifted  into  a  bohemian 
existence  in  Moscow's  intellectual  circles.  There  he  estab- 
lished friendly  relations  with  Alexander  Herzen,  the  future 
founder  of  Russian  populism.  But  Bakunin  was  in  no  sense  a 
political  radical  when  in  his  mid-twenties  he  left  Russia  to 
study  philosophy  in  Germany. 

When  Bakunin  arrived  in  Berlin  in  1840,  intellectual  life 
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Polish  insurgents  (above)  forge 
arms  to  fight  tsarist  Russian  rule 
in  1863.  Bal(unin  abandoned  pan- 
Slavic  nationalism  and  developed 
anarchist  doctrines  following  defeat 
of  Polish  national  uprising.  While 
imprisoned  in  Russia  in  the  1850s, 
Bakunin  wrote  fawning  appeal  to  Tsar  Nicholas  I 
(right)  to  lead  national  liberation  of  Slavic  peoples. 


was  dominated  by  the 
Hegelian  Left — its  ad- 
herents  and  opponents. 
This  current  of  democratic-minded  intellectuals  was  being 
radicalized  by  the  increasingly  repressive  policies  of  the  new, 
more  reactionary  and  pietist  Prussian  king.  Fundamentally, 
the  Hegelian  Left  was  an  expression  among  educated  Ger- 
man youth  of  the  growing  contradiction  between  the  rapid 
development  of  bourgeois  societies  in  West  and  Central 
Europe  and  the  monarchical  regimes  derived  from  the  feudal 
past.  That  contradiction  would  soon  explode  in  the  Revolu- 
tions of  1848. 

Bakunin  became  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  Hege- 
han  Left,  his  outlook  at  the  time  being  indistinguishable  from 
mainstream  European  radicals  of  the  1840s — the  soon-to-be 
"red  '48ers" — except  for  a  penchant  for  extremist  rhetoric. 
His  first  writing  as  a  self-declared  revolutionary,  "Reaction 
in  Germany"  (1842),  contains  the  famous  aphorism:  "The 
passion  for  destruction  is  a  creative  passion,  too." 

To  his  credit,  Bakunin  became  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
struggle  for  the  independence  of  Poland,  which  had  been 
subjugated  and  divided  between  the  Russian,  Prussian  and 
Austro-Hungarian  states.  The  cause  of  Polish  national  liber- 
ation from  the  tripartite  oppression  of  the  Romanovs, 
HohenzoUerns  and  Habsburgs  was  near  and  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  virtually  all  radicals  of  the  1840s.  But  for  a  young 
Russian  nobleman  to  link  the  struggle  for  Polish  indepen- 
dence to  a  democratic  revolution  within  Russia  itself  was 
especially  significant,  not  least  in  the  ever-watchful  eyes  of 
the  tsarist  autocracy. 

Bakunin  as  a  Left-Wing  Pan-Slavic  Nationalist 

During  the  epochal  year  1848,  Karl  Marx  acted  as  the 
leader  of  an  organized  group  based  on  a  definite  program  best 
expressed  in  the  recently  published  Communist  Manifesto. 
By  contrast,  Bakunin  acted  as  a  footloose  political  adventurer 
who  had  scarcely  any  impact  on  the  momentous  events  in 
which  he  participated.  He  went  from  Brussels  to  Paris,  from 
Paris  to  various  cities  in  Germany  and  the  Austro-Hungarian 
empire  looking  for  action  or  fleeing  the  authorities. 

Nonetheless,  it  was  during  the  revolutionary  annus 
mirabilis  that  Bakunin  emerged  as  a  distinct  personality  on 
the  European  left.  He  did  so  not  as  an  advocate  of 
anarchism — the  basic  doctrine  of  which  had  already  been 
developed  by  Proudhon,  with  whom  Bakunin  was  person- 
ally acquainted — but  rather  as  an  advocate  of  a  leftist  ver- 
sion of  pan-Slavic  nationalism.  He  first  voiced  this  program 
at  the  Slav  Congress  in  Prague  in  June  1848  and  elaborated 
it  a  few  months  later  in  a  pamphlet.  Appeal  to  the  Slavs. 

To  understand  pan-Slavism,  including  its  Bakuninite  vari- 
ant, it  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  at  this  time  all  the 
Slavic  peoples,  except  for  the  Russians,  were  subject  to  for- 
eign rule.  The  Western  Slavs  (Czechs  and  Croats)  were 
incorporated  in  the  German-dominated  Austro-Hungarian 
empire.  The  Southern  or  Balkan  Slavs  (Serbs  and  Bulgars) 
were  under  the  yoke  of  Ottoman  Turkey.  And  the  Poles  were 
subjugated  by  two  Germanic  states  and  the  Russian  state  of 
their  fellow  Slavs. 

Pan-Slavism  was  essentially  a  right-wing  ideology  which 
sought  to  invest  Russian  imperialism,  especially  in  the 
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Balkans,  with  the  spurious  mission  of  "national  liberation." 
Bakunin,  however,  gave  pan-Slavism  a  leftward  twist  by 
linking  Russian  support  for  the  liberation  of  the  Western  and 
Southern  Slavs  to  the  establishment  of  a  democratic  republic 
in  Russia.  Referring  to  the  Slav  Congress,  his  Appeal  states: 
"[W]e  made  a  strong  appeal  to  that  great  Russian  people 
which,  alone  of  all  the  Slavs,  has  been  able  to  preserve  its 
national  existence.  We  entreated  the  Russians  to  give  serious 
thought  to  what  they  know  only  too  well — that  their  nationality 
and  their  greatness  mean  nothing  so  long  as  they  themselves 
are  not  free,  so  long  as  they  permit  their  power  to  be  used  as  a 
scourge  against  unhappy  Poland  and  as  a  perpetual  threat  to 
European  civilization. 

"This  is  what  we  have  done  and  what,  jointly  with  the  demo- 
crats of  all  countries,  we  have  demanded:  LIBERTY,  EQUAL- 
ITY, FRATERNITY  OF  NATIONS,  within  which  the  Slav  peo- 
ples, free  like  these  and  in  fraternal  contact  with  all,  but  united 
in  a  closer  alliance  among  themselves,  may  soon  be  trans- 
formed into  a  vast  democratic  State." 

— reproduced  in  Sam  Dolgoff,  ed., 
Bakunin  on  Anarchy  (1972) 
Bakunin  was  here  projecting  onto  Russia  a  political  and 
social  revolution  modeled  on  the  Great  French  Revolution 
of  1789,  that  is,  a  radical  bourgeois-democratic  movement 
based  on  an  uprising  of  the  urban  lower  classes  (centrally 
the  artisan  proletariat)  combined  with  a  mass  peasant  revolt. 
But  the  Russia  of  the  1840s  had  no  significant  urban  bour- 
geois sector  which  could  initiate  and  direct  a  popular  revolu- 
tion against  the  tsarist  autocracy.  In  their  own  way,  the 
petty-bourgeois  nationalist  leaders  (like  the  Czech  Ferdi- 
nand Palacky)  who  organized  the  Slav  Congress  in  Prague 
understood  this  and  therefore  dismissed  Bakunin's  notion  of 
a  "democratic  pan-Slav  state"  as  Utopian  fantasizing.  Except 
for  the  Poles,  oppressed  by  the  Russian  Slavs,  the  nationalist 
movements  among  the  Western  and  Balkan  Slavic  peoples 
looked  to  the  tsarist  autocracy  or  the  Habsburg  monarchy  to 
champion  their  cause. 

Bakunin's  Appeal  concludes  with  a  vague  call  for  social 
revolution: 

"We  need  to  transform  the  material  and  moral  conditions  of 
our  present-day  existence,  to  overturn,  from  top  to  bottom, 
this  decrepit  social  world  which  has  grown  impotent  and  ster- 
ile and  incapable  of  containing  or  supporting  so  great  a  mass 
of  liberty.  We  must,  first,  purify  our  atmosphere  and  make  a 
complete  transformation  of  our  environment,  for  it  corrupts 
our  instincts  and  our  will  by  constricting  our  hearts  and  our 
minds.  The  social  question  thus  appears  to  be  first  and  fore- 
most the  question  of  the  complete  overturn  of  society." 

From  a  Marxist  standpoint,  two  things  are  striking  about  this 
passage.  First,  the  "we"  on  whose  behalf  Bakunin  claims  to 
speak  are  not  workers  or  peasants  or  even  the  oppressed  and 
exploited  classes  as  a  whole.  He  is  literally  appealing  to  all 
Slavs  of  all  social  classes.  Secondly,  and  partly  for  that  rea- 
son, Bakunin's  call  for  a  social  revolution  lacks  any  concrete 
programmatic  content,  and  is  little  more  than  high-flown 
rhetoric.  A  constant  feature  of  Bakunin's  outlook  was  an 
explicit  rejection  of  Marx  and  Engels'  insistence  on  the  laws 
of  history  as  the  basis  for  elaborating  a  program  for  achiev- 
ing the  revolutionary  objective.  When  the  historical  materi- 
alist outlook  is  rejected,  what  remains  is  at  bottom  moralism 
in  place  of  a  class  analysis. 

Bakunin's  program  and  views  were  subjected  at  the  time 
to  incisive  criticism  by  Friedrich  Engels  in  his  article  "Dem- 
ocratic Pan-Slavism"  (February  1849).  This  polemic  is  sig- 
nificant primarily  because  it  anticipates  the  later  debate 
between  scientific  socialism  and  anarchism.  Engels  goes  to 


the  heart  of  Bakunin's  worldview:  the  belief  that  national  and 
social  liberation  is  basically  an  act  of  will  which  can  be 
achieved  in  any  place  at  any  time  and  under  any  economic 
conditions.  Engels  explains: 

"There  is  not  a  word  about  the  actually  existing  obstacles  to 
such  a  universal  liberation,  or  about  the  very  diverse  degrees  of 
civilisation  and  the  consequent  equally  diverse  political  needs 
of  the  individual  peoples.  The  word  'freedom'  replaces  all 
that.  There  is  not  a  word  about  the  actual  state  of  things,  or, 
insofar  as  it  does  receive  attention,  it  is  described  as  abso- 
lutely reprehensible,  arbitrarily  established  by  'congresses  of 
despots'  and  'diplomats.'  To  this  bad  reality  is  counterposed 
the  alleged  will  of  the  people  with  its  categorical  imperative, 
with  the  absolute  demand  simply  for  'freedom'.... 
"'Justice,'  'humanity,'  'freedom,'  'equality,'  'fraternity,'  'inde- 
pendence'— so  far  we  have  found  nothing  in  the  pan-Slavist 
manifesto  but  these  more  or  less  ethical  categories,  which  sound 
very  fine,  it  is  true,  but  prove  absolutely  nothing  in  historical 
and  political  questions.  'Justice,'  'humanity,'  'freedom,'  etc. 
may  demand  this  or  that  a  thousand  times  over;  but  if  the  thing 
is  impossible  it  does  not  take  place  and  in  spite  of  everything 
remains  an  'empty  figment  of  a  dream'."  [emphasis  in  original] 

Today,  no  less  than  in  1848,  genuine  universal  freedom, 
equality  and  fraternity  will  require  decades  of  economic 
development  which  can  be  achieved  only  under  a  world 
communist  system. 

Marx  and  Engels  understood  that  there  was  no  social  basis 
for  a  bourgeois-democratic  revolution  in  tsarist  Russia  at  the 
time.  Hence  they  recognized  that,  whatever  confused  notions 
might  exist  in  Bakunin's  head,  pan-Slavism  could  only  serve 
as  a  cover  for  tsarist  Russian  intervention  in  Central  Europe 
and  the  Balkans.  In  fact,  just  a  few  months  after  Engels  wrote 
his  polemic  against  Bakunin,  the  Russian  army  in  alli- 
ance with  the  Habsburg  forces  suppressed  the  bourgeois- 
democratic  government  of  Louis  Kossuth  in  Hungary. 

In  one  important  respect,  Marx  and  Engels'  views  on  the 
national  question  during  the  Revolutions  of  1848  were 
proven  wrong  by  the  future  course  of  history.  They  assessed 
the  aspirations  of  East  European  nationalides  to  nafional 
independence  according  to  their  ability  to  consolidate  modem 
independent  nation-states  favorable  to  economic  development. 
They  distinguished  between  "revolutionary-democratic"  and 
"reactionary"  nations  on  the  basis  of  whether  their  national 
struggle  contributed  to  the  European  revolutions  or  impeded 
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Garibaldi's  insurgents 
land  in  Sicily  in  1860, 
overthrowing  local 
Bourbon  monarchy  and 
launching  campaign  for 
unification  of  Italy.  Italian 
national  revolutionaries, 
soon  disillusioned  with 
the  conservative  unified 
bourgeois  state,  became 
the  first  adherents 
of  Bakuninism. 


it.  Like  Bakunin,  Marx  and  Engels  were  adamantly  commit- 
i  ted  to  an  independent  Poland,  since  the  partition  of  Poland  was 
the  cement  that  bound  together  the  reactionary  Holy  Alliance 
of  Prussia,  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia.  But  they  believed  that 
the  Western  Slavs  (Czechs  and  Croats)  were  incapable  of  an 
independent  national  existence  and  would  over  time  assimilate 
t    into  the  larger  German  and  Hungarian  nations. 

A  later  Marxist  historian  who  is  highly  critical  of  Engels' 
views  on  the  Slavic  question,  Roman  Rosdolsky,  noted, 
however,  that  Marx  and  Engels  were  right  in  assessing  the 
forces  in  the  struggles  in  1 848-49,  commenting  that  the  role 
played  by  the  "old  civilized  nations"  (Germans,  Hungarians 
and  Poles)  was  "revolutionary  wholly  and  overall,  while  the 
struggle  which  the  Slavs  waged  against  them  benefitted  the 
counterrevolution"  (Friedrich  Engels  and  das  Problem  der 
" geschichtslosen  Volker,"  1981).  Bakunin's  hopes  for  the 
oppressed  Slavic  peoples  to  play  a  revolutionary  role  in 
1848  were  dashed.  The  Slav  Congress  which  met  in  Prague 
in  June  of  that  year  was  split  between  a  radical  wing  which 
looked  toward  joint  action  with  democratic  movements  in 
Germany  and  Hungary  and  a  right  wing  which  sought 
"autonomy"  for  the  Slav  regions  within  the  framework  of 
the  Habsburg  monarchy.  The  Sabor  (Diet)  of  the  Southern 
Slavs  meeting  at  the  same  time  in  Zagreb  was  firmly  domi- 
nated by  the  right  wing  which  expressed  loyalty  to  the 
Habsburgs  and  pledged  to  remain  within  the  Austrian 
Empire;  only  a  small  minority  sought  to  link  their  national 
struggle  to  the  revolutionary  struggle  against  the  feudal 
monarchist  regimes. 

Although  the  Communist  Manifesto  anticipated  the  strug- 
gle for  power  of  the  proletariat  as  a  class  for  itself  as  the 
only  road  to  the  liberation  of  humanity  from  exploitation 
and  oppression,  Marx  and  Engels  still  looked  toward 
the  democratic  bourgeoisie  to  play  a  revolutionary  role  in 
bringing  economic  development  to  the  more  backward 
regions,  including  by  military  conquest,  as  Napoleon's 
armies  had  once  combatted  reactionary  and  clericalist  forces 
in  the  areas  they  occupied.  The  Revolutions  of  1848  demon- 
strated to  Marx  and  Engels  that  the  bourgeoisie — already 
fearful  of  the  aroused  plebeian  masses — would  no  longer 
stand  on  a  democratic  program  of  "liberty,  equality,  frater- 


nity." The  defeat  of  these  revolutions  thus  conditioned  Marx 
and  Engels'  evolving  views  on  the  national  question.  The 
prospect  of  assimilating  small  nationalities  such  as  the 
Czechs  and  Croats  in  the  context  of  a  European-wide  social 
revolution  had  been  removed  from  the  historical  agenda. 

Over  the  next  decades,  Marx  and  Engels  recognized  that 
the  conquest  and  incorporation  of  more  backward  regions 
by  more  advanced  capitalist  states  would  only  perpetuate 
the  enslavement  of  these  oppressed  peoples  as  well  as  of  the 
proletariat  of  the  oppressor  nations.  In  a  10  December  1869 
letter  to  Engels,  Marx  argued  for  Irish  independence  from 
England  and  pointed  out: 

"It  is  in  the  direct  and  absolute  interest  of  the  English  working 
class  to  get  rid  of  their  present  connection  with  Ireland.... 
The  English  working  class  will  never  accomplish  anything 
before  it  has  got  rid  of  Ireland....  The  English  reaction  in  Eng- 
land had  its  roots  (as  in  Cromweirs  time)  in  the  subjugation 
of  Ireland." 

Bakunin's  Confession  to  tlie  Tsar 

The  counterrevolution  which  swept  across  Central  Europe 
in  mid-1849  found  Bakunin  in  the  eastern  German  state  of 
Saxony.  Like  Engels  in  the  Rhineland  and  Baden,  he  chose  to 
engage  in  a  rearguard  action — an  uprising  in  the  city  of  Dres- 
den— against  overwhelming  military  odds.  Unlike  Engels, 
Bakunin  did  not  escape  safely  into  exile.  He  was  captured  by 
the  Saxon  authorities,  who  turned  him  over  to  the  Austrians, 
who  after  a  few  years  turned  him  over  to  the  Russians. 

Shortly  after  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Peter  and  Paul  For- 
tress in  St.  Petersburg  in  1851,  a  senior  police  official  urged 
Bakunin  to  confess  his  crimes  to  the  tsar  as  if  to  his  "spiri- 
tual father."  Amazingly,  Bakunin  did  so: 

"My  confession  to  you,  as  my  sovereign,  would  consist  of  the 
following  words:  Sire!  I  am  entirely  guilty  before  Your  Impe- 
rial Majesty  and  before  the  laws  of  the  fatherland.... 
"Yes,  Sire,  I  shall  confess  to  you  as  to  a  spiritual  father  from 
whom  a  man  expects  forgiveness,  not  here  but  for  the  other 
world;  and  I  pray  God  that  He  inspire  in  me  words  that  are 
simple,  sincere,  heartfelt,  without  contrivance  or  adulation;  in 
a  word,  worthy  of  finding  access  to  the  heart  of  Your  Imperial 
Majesty." 

— The  Confession  of  Mikhail  Bakunin  (1977) 
From  the  Decembrists  of  the  1 820s  to  the  populists  of  the 
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1870s  to  the  Bolsheviks,  Mensheviks  and  Social  Revolu- 
tionaries of  the  early  20th  century,  thousands  of  Russian 
revolutionaries  had  faced  execution,  imprisonment  and  hard 
labor  in  Siberia.  Yet  with  the  sole  exception  of  Bakunin,  no 
prominent  Russian  revolutionary  ever  addressed  an  abject 
personal  appeal  to  the  tsar. 

But  it  would  be  wrong  to  regard  Bakunin's  confession  as 
a  repudiation  of  his  views  or  even  a  hypocritical  ploy  to 
secure  his  freedom  or  get  his  sentence  commuted  to  banish- 
ment to  Siberia.  The  main  theme  of  this  lengthy  document  is 
to  win  Nicholas  I  to  the  cause  of  revolutionary  pan-Slavism. 
In  particular,  Bakunin  appeals  to  anti-German  sentiment 
supposedly  shared  by  all  true  Slavs: 

"Hatred  for  the  Germans  is  the  primary  basis  of  Slav  unity  and 
mutual  understanding  among  the  Slavs.  It  is  so  strong,  so 
deeply  engraved  in  the  heart  of  every  Slav,  that  I  am  even  now 
convinced,  Sire,  that  sooner  or  later,  in  some  way  or  another, 
no  matter  how  political  relationships  in  Europe  are  defined, 
the  Slavs  will  throw  off  the  German  yoke,  and  the  time  will 
come  when  there  will  be  no  Prussian  or  Austrian  or  Turkish 
Slavs.... 

"You,  Sire,  know  how  deep  and  powerful  are  the  sympathies  of 
the  Slavs  toward  the  mighty  Russian  Tsardom  upon  whose 
support  and  assistance  they  have  relied,  and  to  what  extent  the 
Austrian  government  and  the  Germans  in  general  have  feared 
and  do  fear  Russian  Pan-Slavism!" 
The  basic  program  put  forward  in  the  "Confession" — a  fed- 
eration of  free  Slavic  peoples — is  thus  the  same  as  that 
of  the  1 848  Appeal,  only  now  to  be  achieved  with  the  aid  of 
the  tsarist  autocracy  rather  than  by  its  overthrow. 

The  "Confession"  should  not  be  dismissed  as  the  aberrant 
act  of  a  desperate  man  having  no  relationship  to  Bakuninist 
anarchism  as  a  doctrine  or  a  movement.  As  we  have  seen,  a 
central  premise  of  anarchism  was  that  there  existed  a  uni- 
versal morality  transcending  class  divisions  and  conflict. 
From  Bakunin's  standpoint,  it  was  just  as  possible  to 
win  the  Tsar  of  all  the  Russias  to  a  program  of  national  and 
social  liberation  as  to  win  an  intellectually  inclined  noble- 
man, a  worker  or  a  peasant.  And,  in  fact,  a  decade  after  writ- 
ing his  "Confession,"  when  he  had  escaped  from  Russia  and 
was  safely  domiciled  in  London,  Bakunin  again  appealed 
to  the  Tsar  to  lead  the  Slavic  national  liberation  movement! 
In  an  1862  pamphlet.  The  People's  Cause:  Romanov,  Puga- 
chev,  or  Pestel,  he  stated: 

"We  should  most  gladly  of  all  follow  Romanov,  if  Romanov 
could  and  would  transform  himself  from  a  Petersburg  Em- 
peror into  a  National  Tsar...  We  would  follow  him  because  he 
alone  could  carry  out  and  complete  a  great,  peaceful  revolu- 
tion without  shedding  one  drop  of  Russian  or  Slav  blood." 
[emphasis  in  original] 

While  Nicholas  I  judged  Bakunin's  "Confession"  to  be  a 
"very  curious  and  instructive"  document,  he  decided  to  keep 
its  author  in  the  harsh  confines  of  the  Peter  and  Paul  For- 
tress. It  was  not  until  1857  that  Bakunin,  largely  through  the 
intervention  of  his  family,  was  released  from  prison  and 
banished  to  Siberia.  A  few  years  later  he  escaped  from 
there,  made  his  way  across  the  Pacific  and  ended  up  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  became  part  of  Alexander  Herzen's  circle.  At 
that  fime  Bakunin's  politics  were  still  a  leftist — but  viru- 
lently anti-German — version  of  pan-Slavic  nationalism.  In  a 
letter  to  his  sister-in-law  in  1862,  he  wrote:  "I  am  busy 
solely  with  the  Polish,  the  Russian,  and  the  pan-Slav  cause, 
and  am  preaching,  systematically  and  with  fervent  convic- 
tion, hatred  of  the  Germans"  (quoted  in  E.  H.  Carr,  Michael 
Bakunin  [1937]). 


Bakunin's  career  as  a  left  pan-Slavic  nationalist  came  to 
an  end  with  the  defeat  of  the  Polish  national  uprising  against 
the  tsarist  autocracy  in  1863.  He  tried  to  reach  Poland  so  he 
could  personally  join  in  the  fighting  but  ended  up  stranded  in 
Sweden.  He  and  Herzen  put  out  literature  calling  on  Russian 
democrats  to  support  the  Poles  and  appealing  to  Russian 
soldiers  not  to  fire  on  their  Polish  brothers.  At  the  same 
time,  Bakunin  was  highly  critical  of  the  aristocratic  leaders 
of  the  Polish  rebellion  for  opposing  an  agrarian  revolution. 


Alexander 
Herzen, 

Bakunin's  close 
colleague,  was 
the  founder  of 
Russian 
populism,  a 
doctrine  of 
peasant-based 
socialism. 


His  disillusionment  with  Polish  nationalism  led  him  to 
abandon  pan-Slavism  as  well.  So  Bakunin  turned  to  greener 
pastures  and  accordingly  devised  a  new  political  doctrine. 

Birth  of  the  Anarchist  IVIovement 

In  1864,  Bakunin  went  to  Italy  where  he  became  part  of 
the  circle  around  Princess  Zoe  Obolonsky,  a  wealthy  Russian 
noblewoman  who  supported  radical  causes.  It  was  through 
the  largesse  of  this  Russian  princess  that  Bakunin  was  able 
to  form  his  first  secret  society.  Its  initial  recruits  were  mainly 
declassed  intellectuals  who  had  been  involved  in  the  Italian 
nationalist  movement  but  had  become  disillusioned  with  the 
conservative,  unified  Italian  bourgeois  state  arising  from  the 
Risorgimento.  When  Princess  Obolonsky  moved  to  Switzer- 
land a  few  years  later,  Bakunin  followed  his  patroness  there, 
and  he  would  remain  in  the  Alpine  republic,  with  occasional 
forays  abroad,  until  his  death  in  1876. 

It  was  during  his  Italian  sojourn  that  Bakuninist  anarchism 
originated  both  as  a  doctrine  and  movement.  In  calling 
for  a  revolution  in  the  name  of  anarchism,  Bakunin  looked 
to  the  same  social  strata — only  now  located  in  southern 
Europe — to  which  he  had  previously  appealed  in  the  name 
of  democratic  pan-Slavism:  declassed  intellectuals  like  him- 
self, impoverished  artisans  and  other  urban  plebeian  ele- 
ments, poor  peasants  and  rural  laborers.  The  1866  Revolu- 
tionary Catechism,  written  for  the  International  Brotherhood, 
is  a  clear  and  cogent  statement  of  Bakunin's  program.  His 
subsequent  writings  are  in  large  measure  an  elaboration  and 
defense  of  the  posidons  outlined  in  this  seminal  document. 
The  Catechism  asserts  what  would  become  the  basic  nega- 
tive principle  of  anarchism:  "the  radical  dissolufion  of  the 
centralized,  aggressive,  authoritarian  State,  including  its  mil- 
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itary,  bureaucratic,  governmental,  administrative,  judicial, 
and  legislative  institutions"  (reproduced  in  Dolgoff,  Bakunin 
on  Anarchy).  This  document  also  states  the  basic  positive  ele- 
ment of  the  anarchist  program:  "The  internal  reorganization 
of  each  country  on  the  basis  of  the  absolute  freedom  of  indi- 
viduals, of  the  productive  associations,  and  of  the  com- 
munes" (emphasis  in  original).  These  autonomous  communes 
would  freely  federate  into  autonomous  provinces  which,  in 
turn,  would  freely  federate  into  autonomous  nations. 

The  society  projected  by  Bakunin  is  in  many  ways  an 
attractive  one.  Unlike  the  reactionary  bigot  Proudhon, 
Bakunin's  views  on  social  questions  were  genuinely  liber- 
tarian (except  for  a  strong  dose  of  anti-Semitism).  He  was  a 
believer  in  sexual  freedom  and  equality:  "Religious  and 
civil  marriage  to  be  replaced  by  free  marriage.  Adult  men 
and  women  have  the  right  to  unite  and  separate  as  they 
please,  nor  has  society  the  right  to  hinder  their  union  or  to 
force  them  to  maintain  it."  Bakunin  also  supported  the  rights 
of  children  against  tyrannical  and  abusive  parents,  an  unusu- 
ally progressive  attitude  at  the  time.  As  for  the  aged:  "The 
old,  sick,  and  infirm  will  enjoy  all  political  and  social  rights 
and  be  bountifully  supported  at  the  expense  of  society."  At 
the  end  of  the  day,  the  communist  and  anarchist  visions  of 
what  constitutes  a  good  society  converge.  The  difference — 
and  it  is  the  difference — is  how  to  get  there. 

A  careful  and  critical  reading  of  the  Revolutionary  Cate- 
chism in  this  regard  reveals  obvious  contradictions.  Baku- 
nin, whose  own  nature  was  highly  combative,  was  not  so 
naive  as  to  think  that  relations  between  provinces  and 
nations  would  always  be  free  of  conflict.  He  therefore  pro- 
jected an  international  tribunal  with  considerable  powers: 
"The  International  Tribunal  shall  have  no  other  function  than 
to  settle,  without  appeal,  all  disputes  between  nations  and 
their  respective  provinces.... 

"No  federated  nation  shall  make  war  against  another  federated 
country.  If  there  is  war  and  the  International  Tribunal  has  pro- 
nounced its  decision,  the  aggressor  must  submit.  If  this  doesn't 
occur,  the  other  federated  nations  will  sever  relations  with  it 
and,  in  case  of  attack  by  the  aggressor,  unite  to  repel  invasion." 

An  international  body  which  has  the  power  to  sanction 
military  action  against  an  "aggressor"  nation  is  in  fact  a  global 
super-state,  whatever  Bakunin  chose  to  call  it,  which  clearly 
would  possess  an  organized  military  force  to  "repel  invasion." 

The  fundamental  contradiction  in  the  Revolutionary  Cat- 
echism and  of  Bakuninist  anarchism  in  general  is  between 
its  advocacy  of  economic  equality  on  a  worldwide  scale  and 
extreme  political  decentralization.  Even  in  the  1860s,  vast 
inequalities  separated  the  different  regions  of  Europe,  not  to 
speak  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Bakunin's  program  called  for 
every  commune  to  provide  free  education  for  all  children. 
Very  good.  But  how  could  the  children  of  illiterate  peasants 
in  southern  Italy  or  Spain  receive  the  quality  of  education 
provided  for  the  children  of  skilled  craftsmen  in  the  relatively 
prosperous  cities  of  Switzerland  or  western  Germany?  Rais- 
ing living  standards  in  Spain  to  approach  those  of  Switzer- 
land would  require  a  massive  reallocation  of  world  resources 
toward  the  less  developed  countries,  which  is  scarcely  con- 
sistent with  local  autonomy  and  decentralization. 

Obviously,  some  communes  and  provinces  would  have 
far  higher  living  standards  than  others  due  to  differences  in 
natural  resource  endowment,  industrial  development,  the  cultu- 
ral level  of  population,  etc.  Yet  none  of  Bakunin's  numerous 
writings  on  anarchist  federalism  addresses  this  question. 


How,  for  example,  will  the  terms  of  trade  be  determined 
between  communes,  provinces  and  nations  which  export 
agricultural  produce  and  those  which  export  manufactured 
goods?  Through  market  competition?  Bakunin  would  have 
rejected  this  out  of  hand.  By  the  decisions  of  an  international 
tribunal?  Then  how  would  such  decisions  be  enforced? 

Had  the  question  of  overcoming  economic  inequalities 
between  regions  been  posed  to  Bakunin  and  his  followers 
like  Kropotkin,  they  undoubtedly  would  have  responded:  the 
wealthier  communes,  provinces  and  nations  will  voluntarily 
share  their  resources  with  the  poorer  ones.  "Man,"  prescribed 
Bakunin,  "should  wish  the  freedom,  morality,  and  human- 
ity of  all  men  in  the  interest  of  his  own  humanity,  his  own 
morality,  and  his  personal  freedom"  (The  Knouto-German 
Empire  and  the  Social  Revolution  [1871]).  Despite  the 
militant  atheism  of  Bakunin,  Kropotkin  &  Co.,  classical 
anarchism  was  at  bottom  a  secular  form  of  Christian  mil- 
lennialism.  On  the  morrow  of  the  revolution,  mankind  would 
undergo  a  moral  regeneration  and  henceforth  live  accord- 
ing to  the  precept:  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  This  ideal- 
ist vision  underlay  the  political  conflict  between  Bakuninist 
anarchism  and  the  scientific  socialism  of  Marx  and  Engels, 
which  expresses  the  interests  of  the  modern  industrial 
proletariat. 
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Part  3:  The  Fight  in  the  First  International 


Mikhail  Bakunin's  precursor  Proudhon  and  his  successor 
Kropotkin  were  primarily  theorists  who  sought  to  further 
the  goals  of  anarchism  through  enlightening  literature. 
Bakunin,  however,  was  by  temperament  a  political  adven- 
turer, whose  activities  therefore  were  often  at  variance  with 
and  sometimes  in  outright  opposition  to  his  avowed  "anti- 
authoritarian"  principles. 

This  is  obviously  so  in  the  case  of  his  secret  societies. 
Here  it  should  be  emphasized  that  these  "organizations" 
were  to  a  large  extent  literally  fantastic.  Most  of  the  legions 
of  agents  Bakunin  claimed  for  the  International  Alliance  of 
Socialist  Democracy,  the  secret  network  he  set  up  in  the 
mid- 1860s,  existed  only  in  his  mind.  But  whether  imaginary 
or  semi-real,  the  declared  purpose  of  these  organizations 
was  the  conspiratorial  manipulation  of  the  mass  movement. 
This  is  stated  quite  clearly  in  Bakunin's  letter  (July  1870)  to 
his  French  follower  Albert  Richard: 

"We  must  bring  forth  anarchy,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  popular 
tempest,  we  must  be  the  invisible  pilots  guiding  the  Revolu- 
tion, not  by  any  kind  of  overt  power  but  the  collective  dictator- 
ship of  all  our  allies  [members  of  the  International  Alliance],  a 
dictatorship  without  tricks,  without  official  titles,  without  offi- 
cial rights,  and  therefore  all  the  more  powerful,  as  it  does  not 
carry  the  trappings  of  power.  This  is  the  only  dictatorship  I 
will  accept,  but  in  order  to  act,  it  must  first  be  created,  it  must 
be  prepared  and  organized  in  advance,  for  it  will  not  come 
into  being  by  itself,  neither  by  discussions,  nor  by  theoretical 
disputafions,  nor  by  mass  propaganda  meetings.... 
"If  you  will  build  this  collecfive  and  invisible  power  you  will 
triumph;  the  well-directed  revoluUon  will  succeed.  Otherwise, 
it  will  not!" 

— reproduced  in  Sam  Dolgoff,  ed., 
Bakunin  on  Anarchy  (1971) 
It  takes  real  chutzpah  for  present-day  anarchists,  who 
claim  Bakunin  as  their  forebear,  to  condemn  the  Leninist 
conception  of  a  revolutionary  vanguard  party  as  elitist  and 
anti-democratic.  Unlike  Bakunin's  shadowy  Alliance,  the 
Bolshevik  Party's  program  and  aims  were  well-publicized 
and  known  to  working  people  throughout  the  Russian 
empire.  In  addition  to  producing  newspapers,  journals  and 
factory  leaflets,  and  organizing  study  circles  and  workers' 


discussion  clubs,  the  Bolsheviks  used  the  electoral  arena  to 
propagandize  for  their  revolutionary  politics,  running  candi- 
dates for  the  tsarist  Duma  (parliament).  The  party  was  in 
form  and  practice  internally  democratic.  On  occasion,  Lenin 
found  himself  in  a  minority  on  an  important  question  in  the 
Bolshevik  Central  Committee  or  at  party  congresses. 

But  Bakunin  could  never  be  outvoted  in  his  various  organ- 
izations since  these  had  no  rules  and  no  policymaking  bod- 
ies. Here  is  how  the  British  historian  E.H.  Cart  described 
the  Alliance:  "It  had  no  list  of  members,  no  agreed  rules  or 
programme  (since  Bakunin's  numerous  drafts  were  all  made 
on  his  own  responsibility),  no  officers,  no  subscriptions,  and 
no  regular  meetings"  {Michael  Bakunin  [1937]).  The  contem- 
porary American  anarchist  Sam  Dolgoff  concurs:  "Bakunin's 
secret  organizations  were  actually  quite  informal  fraternities 
of  loosely  organized  individuals  and  groups  connected  by 
personal  contact  and  correspondence."  This  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  an  organization  run  by  a  clique  in  which  rank-and- 
file  members  have  no  means  to  determine  its  leadership  and 
policies. 

Bakunin  Joins  the  First  International 

The  current  image  of  Bakunin  is  that  of  the  wild  radical  of 
the  European  left  of  his  day,  who  defied  the  bourgeois  order 
and  bourgeois  respectability.  The  reality  was  very  different. 
Bakunin's  conversion  from  pan-Slav  nationalism  to 
anarchism  in  the  mid- 1 860s  did  not  immediately  lessen  his 
penchant  for  class  collaboration.  When  the  International 
Workingmen's  Association  (the  First  International)  was 
formed  in  1864,  Marx  personally  invited  Bakunin  to  partici- 
pate. But  the  soon-to-be  anarchist  leader  disdained  to  do  so 
and  instead  involved  himself  in  Italian  petty-bourgeois 
nationalist  circles. 

When  Bakunin,  now  an  anarchist,  returned  to  the  Europe- 
wide  political  stage,  he  did  so  not  in  the  workers  movement 
but  in  the  bourgeois  liberal  milieu.  In  1867,  he  joined  the 
Geneva-based  League  of  Peace  and  Freedom.  As  the  name 
connotes,  this  was  a  liberal  pacifist  organization  launched  by 
progressive  bourgeois  notables  such  as  John  Stuart  Mill  and 


Delegates  to  Fourth 
Congress  of  the 
First  International  in 
Basel,  Switzerland  in 
1869.  Before  joining 
the  International  the 
year  before,  Bakunin 
had  never,  in  24  years 
as  a  self-styled 
revolutionary,  involved 
himself  in  the  struggle  of 
labor  against  capital. 
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March  1871  uprising  of 
the  Paris  National  Guard, 
largely  composed  of 
working  men,  ushered 
in  the  Paris  Commune. 
Karl  Marx  hailed 
the  Commune  as  first 
"working-class 
government," 


John  Bright  in  England,  Victor  Hugo  in  France  and  Giuseppe 
Garibaldi  in  Italy.  Its  immediate  purpose  was  to  head  off 
the  movement  toward  war  between  Louis  Napoleon's  France 
and  Bismarck's  Prussia.  More  generally,  the  League — which 
Marx  derided  as  "peace  windbags" — was  an  attempt  by 
bourgeois  liberals  to  counter  the  growing  influence  of  the 
workers'  International  in  the  European  left. 

It  is  typical  of  Bakunin  that  having  proclaimed  as  a  para- 
mount principle  the  "radical  dissolution"  of  the  state,  he 
then  turned  around  and  joined  an  organization  whose  main 
programmatic  demand  was  for  a  (bourgeois)  United  States 
of  Europe!  It  was  only  when  the  liberal  notables  and  literati 
of  the  League  predictably  rejected  Bakunin's  program  of 
anarchist  federalism  that  in  1 868  he  finally  joined  the  Inter- 
national Workingmen's  Association.  Here  it's  worth  point- 
ing out  that  in  his  previous  25  years  as  a  self-professed 
revolutionary,  Bakunin  had  never  been  involved  with  the 
working  class  or  expressed  any  particular  concern  for  its 
struggle  against  capitalist  exploitation. 


CIVIL  WAR  IN  FRANCE. 

ADDRESS 

TEE  GENERAL  COUNCIL 

INTERNATIONAL  ¥OMWG-MEN'S 
ASSOCaATION, 


John  Mayall 

Karl  Marx's  impassioned  defense  of  the  Commune  in 
The  Civil  War  in  France  made  him  target  of  Europe- 
wide  anti-communist  witchhunt.  In  the  aftermath  of 
the  Commune,  the  First  International  disintegrated 
into  warring  factions. 


From  the  outset  Bakunin  aimed  to  displace  Marx  as  the 
leading  figure  in  the  International,  but  he  proceeded  with 
tactical  caution.  Writing  to  Alexander  Herzen  in  1869,  he 
explained:  "If  I  started  an  open  war  against  Marx  now,  three 
quarters  of  the  International  would  turn  against  me,  and  I 
should  find  myself  slipping  down  an  inclined  plane"  (quoted 
in  Boris  Nicolaievsky  and  Otto  Manchen-Helfen,  Karl  Marx: 
Man  and  Fighter  [1936]).  Yet  just  a  few  years  later  Bakunin 
was  able  to  win  enough  support  to  disrupt  the  International. 

To  explain  this  development  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  International  before  Bakunin  joined  it.  The  International 
Workingmen's  Association  was  launched  by  Brifish  trade- 
union  leaders,  centrally  those  of  the  London  building  trades, 
whose  primary  concern  was  to  prevent  their  strikes  from 
being  broken  by  the  importation  of  scabs  or  scab  products 
from  continental  Europe.  The  British  union  leaders  were  not 
socialists  in  any  sense  but  rather  radical  democrats  who  sup- 
ported the  bourgeois  Liberal  Party  of  William  Gladstone  and 
John  Bright.  They  were  also  prepared  to  support  not  only 
economic  struggles  by  workers  in  the  continental  Europe  of 
Louis  Napoleon  and  Bismarck  but  struggles  for  democratic 
rights  such  as  freedom  of  the  press  and  a  sovereign  parlia- 
ment based  on  universal  manhood  suffrage. 

Marx  quickly  became  the  preeminent  figure  in  the  London- 
based  General  Council  of  the  Internafional  because  he  was 
able  to  define  a  consensus  between  the  left-liberal  Brifish 
trade  unionists  and  the  various  confinental  radicals — social- 
ists, communists,  French  Proudhonists.  The  Provisional 
Rules  of  the  Internafional,  written  by  Marx,  simply  stated  its 
aims  as  "the  protecfion,  advancement,  and  complete  emanci- 
pation of  the  working  classes."  How,  concretely,  the  com- 
plete emancipafion  of  the  working  classes  was  to  be  brought 
about  was  deliberately  left  an  open  question.  After  the 
demise  of  the  International,  Engels  described  its  original 
character  in  a  letter  (12  September  1874)  to  his  German- 
American  colleague  Friedrich  Sorge: 

"It  belonged  to  the  period  of  the  Second  Empire  [of  Louis 
Napoleon  in  France],  when  the  oppression  throughout  Europe 
prescribed  unity  and  abstention  from  all  internal  controversy 
for  the  workers'  movement,  then  just  reawakening.  It  was  the 
moment  when  the  common,  cosmopolitan  interests  of  the  pro- 
letariat could  come  to  the  fore....  German  communism  did  not 
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yet  exist  as  a  workers'  party,  Proudhonism  was  too  weak  to  be 
able  to  insist  on  its  own  particular  fads,  Bakunin's  new  trash 
did  not  yet  exist  even  in  his  own  head,  and  even  the  leaders  of 
the  English  Trade-Unions  thought  they  could  enter  the  move- 
ment on  the  basis  of  the  programme  laid  down  in  the  Preamble 
of  the  Rules." 

These  heterogeneous  forces  could  work  together  under 
Marx's  skillful  guidance  as  long  as  the  International's  main 
activity  involved  support  to  local  economic  struggles,  raising 
money  for  striking  workers,  organizing  campaigns  against 
scabbing,  etc.  But  when  the  question  of  proletarian  revolu- 
tion was  posed  pointblank  by  the  1871  Paris  Commune, 
the  International  disintegrated  in  a  witches'  sabbath  of  fac- 
tional frenzy. 

The  Split  in  the  International 

The  defeat  of  France  at  the  hands  of  Bismarck's  Prussia 
in  1870  led  to  the  fall  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  shattered 
the  French  army.  As  the  Prussian  army  laid  siege  to  Paris,  the 
French  ruling  class  moved  to  rebuild  an  effective  state  appa- 
ratus. Elections  based  on  universal  male  suffrage  resulted  in 
a  victory  for  the  parties  of  the  right  due  to  their  support  by 
the  peasantry,  which  was  still  under  the  influence  of  the  local 
Catholic  clergy.  Paris,  however,  remained  a  stronghold  of  the 
left  which  was  growing  amid  the  economic  dislocations  and 
privations  caused  by  the  German  siege.  The  principal  mili- 
tary force  in  the  French  capital  was  the  National  Guard, 
largely  composed  of  working  men.  Fearful  of  the  radical 
Parisian  masses,  the  new  right-wing  government  of  Adolphe 
Thiers  established  itself  in  the  suburb  of  Versailles,  just  out- 
side of  Paris. 

When  Thiers  ordered  the  National  Guard  to  surrender  its 
artillery  to  the  regular  army,  the  Guard  insurrected  and  took 
over  the  city.  Thus  was  born  the  Paris  Commune  of  March- 
May  1871.  Its  leadership  consisted  of  radical  democrats 
(old-fashioned  Jacobins),  the  followers  of  Auguste  Blanqui 
(the  Jacobin  communist  advocate  of  a  dictatorship  of  a  rev- 
olutionary minority  drawn  from  plebeian  elements),  and 
the  Proudhonists.  These  divisions  within  the  Commune's 
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Proclamation  issued  by  Bakunin  during  an  attempted 
coup  in  Lyon,  France  in  September  1870,  declaring 
state  abolished.  Rebellion  was  suppressed  within 
hours. 


leadership  along  with  the  overriding  task  of  military  defense 
prevented  the  Communal  government  from  undertaking  the 
socialization  of  the  city's  economy.  Nonetheless,  Marx  saw 
that  the  Commune  was  the  first  historical  experience  of 
the  political  rule  of  the  working  class:  "It  was  essentially  a 
working-class  government,  the  product  of  the  struggle  of 
the  producing  against  the  appropriating  class,  the  political 
form  at  last  discovered  under  which  to  work  out  the  eco- 
nomical emancipation  of  Labour"  {The  Civil  War  in  France 
[April-May  1871]). 

The  French  army's  suppression  of  the  Commune,  massa- 
cring 20,000  people,  was  followed  by  a  Europe-wide  red 
scare  and  anti-communist  witchhunt.  Marx,  whose  impas- 
sioned defense  of  the  Commune,  The  Civil  War  in  France, 
was  an  official  statement  of  the  International,  became  the 
personal  focus  of  the  anti-communist  frenzy.  Hitherto  Marx 
had  been  a  relatively  little-known  figure  outside  of  left-wing 
circles.  But  now  he  was  denounced  by  government  ministers 
and  the  bourgeois  press  as  the  "red  terrorist  Doctor,"  who 
supposedly  commanded  legions  of  fanatical  revolutionaries 
from  Madrid  to  St.  Petersburg.  As  Marx  wrote  ( 1 8  June  1 87 1 ) 
to  his  friend  Ludwig  Kugelmann:  "It  [The  Civil  War  in 
France]  is  making  the  devil  of  a  noise  and  I  have  the  honour 
to  be  at  this  moment  the  best  calumniated  and  most  menaced 
man  of  London.  That  really  does  one  good  after  a  tedious 
twenty  years'  idyll  in  the  backwoods"  (emphasis  in  original). 

However,  Marx's  newfound  notoriety  gravely  weakened 
his  position  in  the  International.  Two  prominent  British 
trade-union  leaders  resigned  in  protest  against  the  General 
Council's  defense  of  the  Commune;  several  others  quietly 
drifted  out  of  the  organization.  Those  British  unionists  who 
remained  in  the  International  distanced  themselves  from 
Marx  by  forming  a  separate  English  regional  council  inde- 
pendent of  the  General  Council.  A  number  of  leading  fig- 
ures in  the  International  who  did  solidarize  with  the  Paris 
Commune,  such  as  the  eclectic  Belgian  socialist  Cesar  de 
Paepe,  nonetheless  resented  Marx's  new  public  image  as  the 
supreme  leader  of  the  European  left.  Thus,  Bakunin's  cam- 
paign to  weaken  Marx's  authority  in  the  International 
received  support  from  politically  diverse  forces  extending 
well  beyond  his  own  anarchist  followers. 

The  question  remains:  why  did  the  decomposition  of  the 
First  International  coincide  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
anarchist  movement,  a  movement  which  had  scarcely  existed 
a  few  years  earlier?  The  answer  lies  on  two  levels:  the  uneven 
effect  of  industrialization  on  the  different  regions  of  Europe 
and  the  political  climate  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the 
Paris  Commune. 

The  split  in  the  First  International  was  marked  by  a  clear 
geographical  divide.  Marx's  main  bases  of  support  lay  in  the 
most  developed  capitalist  countries — Britain,  Germany  and 
among  German  American  immigrants  in  the  United  States. 
Bakunin's  followers  were  concentrated  in  economically 
backward  countries — Italy,  Spain  and  the  French-speaking 
regions  of  Switzerland. 

Bakunin's  vision  of  a  social  order  based  on  autonomous 
communes  had  little  attraction  or  even  meaning  for  a  London 
construction  worker  or  a  German  immigrant  working  in  a 
factory  in  New  York  City  or  Philadelphia.  In  Italy  and 
Spain,  however,  the  urban  economy  was  still  dominated  by 
small-scale  artisanal  production,  the  very  existence  of  which 
was  threatened  by  the  spread  of  industrialization.  Bakunin's 
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Women  Communards 
defend  the  Paris 
barricades  in  May  1871. 
Bourgeois  government 
of  Adolphe  Thiers 
massacred  20,000 
Parisians  in  crushing 
the  "red  Commune." 


initial  base  of  support  in  the  International  came  from  watch- 
makers in  the  Jura  region  of  Switzerland.  These  skilled 
craftsmen,  most  of  whom  worked  in  their  own  homes,  were 
facing  an  influx  of  cheap  watches  from  British  and  American 
factories.  For  Swiss  watchmakers  in  this  period,  the  Baku- 
ninist  program  of  autonomous  communes  meant  above  all 
trade  protectionism  against  industrial  competition.  A  current 
student  of  the  fight  in  the  First  International  has  emphasized 
that  Bakuninism  "spread,  chiefly  in  those  countries — Spain, 
southern  Italy,  parts  of  France  and  Switzerland — where 
large  numbers  of  newly  restive  peasants,  domestic  workers 
and  artisans,  all  of  them  threatened  in  various  ways  by  what 
seemed  to  them  to  be  the  ieap  in  the  dark'  of  capitalism 
(which  held  out  the  certain  prospect  only  of  proletarianiza- 
tion), were  gaining  a  new  political  voice"  (Paul  Thomas, 
Karl  Marx  and  the  Anarchists  [1980]). 

In  his  own  way,  Bakunin  recognized  that  his  anarchist  pro- 
gram had  little  attraction  for  the  industrial  proletariat  in  the 
advanced  capitalist  countries,  whom  he  disdained  as  bour- 
geoisified.  After  the  collapse  of  the  International,  he  wrote: 
"Nowhere  are  there  more  favorable  conditions  for  Social  Rev- 
olution than  in  Italy.  There  does  not  exist  in  Italy,  as  in  most 
other  European  countries,  a  special  category  of  relatively 
affluent  workers,  earning  higher  wages,  boasting  of  the  literary 
capacities,  and  so  impregnated  by  a  variety  of  bourgeois  prej- 
udices that,  excepting  income,  they  differ  in  no  way  from  the 
bourgeoisie." 

— Statism  and  Anarchy  (1873) 
In  addition  to  these  basic  socio-economic  factors,  the 
growth  of  anarchism  was  conditioned  by  the  political  climate 
prevailing  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Paris  Commune.  While 
Marx  saw  in  the  Commune  a  model  for  future  social  revolu- 
tions, he  was  under  no  illusion  that  the  final  battle  between 
labor  and  capital  was  at  hand.  Indeed,  the  fate  of  the  Com- 
mune had  been  sealed  by  its  isolation.  As  the  affronted  reac- 
tionary government  prepared  to  strangle  the  insurgent  Pari- 
sian proletariat,  an  attempt  in  Marseilles  to  establish  a  "red 
commune"  was  quickly  and  easily  smashed  by  Thiers.  And 
the  white  terror  following  the  suppression  of  the  Paris  Com- 
mune broke  the  power  of  the  left  in  France  for  a  decade.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Europe-wide  anti-communist  witchhunt  seri- 


ously weakened  the  left  wing  of  the  workers  movement  in 
Britain,  then  the  dominant  capitalist  country  in  the  world. 
Marx  insisted  that  a  socialist  revolution  anywhere  in  Europe 
would  require  years  of  preparatory  work,  building  up  mass 
trade  unions  and  workers  parties  in  the  course  of  struggles  for 
economic  gains,  social  reforms  and  democratic  rights. 

Bakunin,  by  contrast,  appealed  to  the  impatience  of  many 
leftist  radicals.  With  the  fall  of  Louis  Napoleon  at  the  hands 
of  the  Prussian  army  in  1870,  Bakunin  staged  an  almost 
comical  attempt  at  a  coup  in  the  city  of  Lyon,  which  was 
put  down  the  same  day.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Commune, 
he  played  on  the  desire  within  the  left  for  vengeance 
against  the  bourgeoisie  which  had  applauded  the  massacre 
of  the  Communards.  Anarchist  militants  in  Barcelona  and 
Naples  wanted  to  emulate  the  Paris  Commune  or  at  least 
give  the  propertied  classes  a  good  scare.  The  British  social- 
democratic  historian  G.D.H.  Cole  described  the  mood  of 
Bakunin's  following: 

"It  now  became  for  them  a  matter  not  of  a  general  European 
revolution  but  of  seizing  every  opportunity  that  occurred  any- 
where for  revolutionary  action,  almost  regardless  of  the  pros- 
pects of  success — for  they  held  to  the  idea  that  every  rising 
was  part  of  a  process  of  revolutionary  education  of  the  masses 
and  was  accordingly  a  step  toward  the  desired  end  of  utterly 
uprooting  the  existing  social  structure." 

— Socialist  Tliought:  Marxism  and  Anarclxism 
1850-1890(1954) 

Marx's  Answer  to  the  Bakuninists 

The  fight  between  Marx  and  Bakunin  was  not,  however, 
posed  in  terms  of  having  the  International  adopt  the  princi- 
ples and  program  of  scientific  socialism  or,  alternatively,  of 
anarchism.  Both  protagonists  maintained  that  the  Interna- 
tional should  continue  to  be  a  broad,  inclusive  body  open  to 
all  class-conscious  workers  whether  English  left-liberals, 
German  communists  or  Italian  anarchists.  Hence  the  fight 
was  conducted  on  narrow  organizational  grounds  which 
only  tangentially  touched  on  the  basic  differences  between 
Marxism  and  anarchism. 

Marx  held  no  official  position  in  the  International  other 
than  that  of  corresponding  secretary  for  Germany.  His 
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authority  rested  on  his  de  facto  leadership  of  the  General 
Council  which  issued  the  International's  policy  statements 
and  programmatic  documents,  recognized  new  sections, 
adjudicated  disputes  between  and  sometimes  within  sections, 
etc.  The  Bakuninists  therefore  concentrated  their  efforts  on 
stripping  the  General  Council  of  its  powers,  reducing  it  to  a 
"simple  office  for  correspondence  and  statistics." 

By  way  of  theoretical  justification,  they  held  that  the 
structure  of  the  International  should  prefigure  that  of  the 
anarchist  society  of  the  future.  Just  as  such  a  society  would 
be  a  free  federation  of  autonomous  communes  without  any 
central  government,  so  the  International  should  be  a  free 
federation  of  autonomous  sections  with  no  central  leading 
body.  The  main  Bakuninist  factional  statement,  the  Sonvill- 
ers  Circular  (November  1871),  argued: 

"How  can  you  expect  an  egalitarian  and  a  free  society  to 
emerge  from  an  authoritarian  organization?  It  is  impossible. 
The  International,  embryo  of  future  human  society,  must  be 
from  this  moment  the  faithful  image  of  our  principles  of  liberty 
and  federation,  and  reject  from  its  midst  any  principle  leading 
to  authority  and  dictatorship." 

— quoted  in  James  Joll,  The  Anarchists  (1964) 
This  is  a  concept  of  social  organization  corresponding  to  a 
petty  bourgeoisie  of  property  owners  and  would-be  property 
owners,  even  where  disguised  under  the  watchwords  of 
cooperativism  and  collectivism. 

Marx  and  Engels  responded  that  the  purpose  of  the  Inter- 
national was  to  bring  about  the  overthrow  of  the  existing 
bourgeois  order.  Such  a  combat  organization  of  the  working 
class  must  necessarily  have  a  different  internal  structure  and 
character  than  a  future  classless  and  stateless  society  in 
which  social  relations  are  harmonious.  They  pointed  out  that 
the  Paris  Commune,  which  the  anarchists,  too,  held  up  as  a 
model  for  social  revolution,  was  highly  militarized  in  order 
to  defend  itself  against  the  hostile  bourgeois  government  in 
Versailles.  But  in  the  future  society  envisioned  by  both  com- 
munists and  anarchists,  there  would  be  no  armed  forces,  no 
police,  no  bodies  of  organized  violence  of  any  kind.  Marx 
and  Engels  regarded  anarchy,  i.e.,  the  disappearance  of  the 
state,  as  an  end  goal  of  the  communist  movement  but  cer- 
tainly not  a  means  of  getting  there: 

"All  socialists  see  anarchy  as  the  following  programme:  once 
the  aim  of  the  proletarian  movement,  i.e.,  abolition  of  classes, 
is  attained,  the  power  of  the  State,  which  serves  to  keep  the 
great  majority  of  producers  in  bondage  to  a  very  small  ex- 
ploiter minority,  disappears,  and  the  functions  of  government 
become  simple  administrative  functions.  The  [Bakuninist] 
Alliance  reverses  the  whole  process.  It  proclaims  anarchy  in 
the  proletarian  ranks  as  the  most  infallible  means  of  breaking 
the  powerful  concentration  of  social  and  political  forces  in  the 
hands  of  the  exploiters.  Under  this  pretext,  it  asks  the  Interna- 
tional, at  a  time  when  the  old  world  is  seeking  a  way  of  crush- 
ing it,  to  replace  its  organization  with  anarchy." 

—  Fictitious  Splits  in  the  International  (March  1872) 
The  showdown  between  Marx's  supporters  and  the 
anarchists  took  place  at  the  International  congress  held  in  the 
fall  of  1872  in  The  Hague,  capital  of  the  Netherlands  (see 
Hans  Gerth,  ed.,  The  First  International  Minutes  of  the 
Hague  Congress  of  J 872  with  Related  Documents  [Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  Press,  1958]).  Of  the  six  days  allotted  for 
this  gathering,  three  were  spent  resolving  disputes  over  the 
delegates'  credentials.  This  alone  indicates  an  organization  in 
an  advanced  state  of  disintegration.  Marx  had  a  working 
majority  at  this  congress  in  large  part  due  to  the  support  of 
the  French  Blanquists  who  were  in  exile  in  London.  While 


Bakunin  was  expelled  from  the  International  for  financial 
chicanery,  Marx  recognized  that  the  organization  was  no 
longer  viable  and  had,  in  fact,  played  out  its  historic  role.  In 
a  surprise  move  at  the  end  of  the  congress,  Engels  proposed 
that  the  seat  of  the  General  Council  be  transferred  from  Lon- 
don to  New  York  City.  With  many  anarchists  voting  in  favor, 
the  motion  carried,  signaling  the  self-dissolution  of  the  Inter- 
national Workingmen's  Association  as  an  umbrella  organiza- 
tion for  working-class  militants  and  leftist  intellectuals. 

Marx  vs.  Bakunin  on  Post-Revolutionary  Society 

It  was  paradoxical  but  understandable  that  the  most  seri- 
ous polemical  exchange  between  Bakunin  and  Marx  on  the 
organizadon  of  post-revolutionary  society  took  place  after 
the  collapse  of  the  International  rather  than  during  their 
fight  for  its  leadership.  In  1873,  Bakunin  wrote,  in  Russian, 
a  major  work,  Statism  and  Anarchy,  which  contained  a  sec- 
tion attacking  Marx's  concept  of  the  proletarian  dictator- 
ship. A  few  years  later,  in  the  course  of  teaching  himself 
Russian,  Marx  read  this  book  and  wrote  extensive  notes  on 
it.  These  notes  both  defend  his  own  conceptions  against 
Bakunin's  confused  criticisms  and  indicate  the  basic  fallacy 
of  the  anarchist  worldview. 

Bakunin  and  Marx  posed  the  fundamental  difference 
between  them  in  a  different  way.  The  former  concentrated  his 
fire  on  the  concept  of  a  workers  state  or  revolutionary  dicta- 
torship, which  he  regarded  as  but  a  cover  for  the  Marxists' 
lust  for  political  power.  "The  leaders  of  the  Communist  party, 
meaning  Mr.  Marx  and  his  friends,"  he  asserted,  "will  con- 
centrate all  administrative  power  in  their  own  strong  hands." 
Marx  pointed  out  that  underlying  the  differences  with  the 
anarchists  over  the  question  of  political  and  military  power 
in  the  post-revolutionary  situation  was  Bakunin's  idealist 
conception  of  social  change.  This  was  expressed  in 
Bakunin's  notion  that  any  and  every  exploited  class  could 
effect  a  socialist  revolution  and  that  a  classless  and  stateless 
society  could  be  established  under  any,  even  the  most  prim- 
itive, economic  conditions.  Marx  wrote: 

"A  radical  social  revolution  is  bound  up  with  definite  historical 
conditions  of  economic  development;  these  are  its  premisses.  It 
is  only  possible,  therefore,  where  alongside  capitalist  produc- 
tion the  industrial  proletariat  accounts  for  at  least  a  significant 
portion  of  the  mass  of  the  people....  He  [Bakunin]  under- 
stands absolutely  nothing  of  social  revolution,  only  its  political 
rhetoric;  its  economic  conditions  simply  do  not  exist  for  him. 
Now  since  all  previous  economic  formations,  whether  devel- 
oped or  undeveloped,  have  entailed  the  enslavement  of  the 
worker  (whether  as  wage  labourer,  peasant,  etc.),  he  imagines 
that  radical  revolution  is  equally  possible  in  all  these  forma- 
tions. What  is  more,  he  wants  the  European  social  revolution, 
whose  economic  basis  is  capitalist  production,  to  be  carried 
out  on  the  level  of  the  Russian  or  Slav  agricultural  and  pastoral 
peoples ....  Willpower,  not  economic  conditions,  is  the  basis  of 
his  social  revolution."  [emphasis  in  original] 

—  "Notes  on  Bakunin's  Statism  and  Anarchy" 
(February  1877) 
Bakunin's  argument  against  the  proletarian  dictatorship 
is  basically  a  version  of  the  old  liberal  canard  that  power 
corrupts: 

"What  does  it  mean  that  the  proletariat  will  be  elevated  to  a 
ruling  class?  Is  it  possible  for  the  whole  proletariat  to  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  government?  There  are  forty  million  Germans. 
Can  all  forty  million  be  members  of  the  government?  In  such  a 
case,  there  will  be  no  government,  no  state,  but,  if  there  is  to 
be  a  state  there  will  be  those  who  are  ruled  and  those  who  are 
slaves.... 
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"Ultimately,  from  whatever  point  of  view  we  look  at  this  ques- 
tion, we  come  always  to  the  same  sad  conclusion,  the  rule  of 
the  great  masses  of  the  people  by  a  privileged  minority.  The 
Marxists  say  that  this  minority  will  consist  of  workers.  Yes, 
possibly  of  former  workers,  who,  as  soon  as  they  become  the 
rulers  or  the  representatives  of  the  people,  will  cease  to  be 
workers  and  will  look  down  on  the  plain  working  masses  from 
the  governing  heights  of  the  State;  they  will  no  longer  repre- 
sent the  people,  but  only  themselves  and  their  claims  to  ruler- 
ship  over  the  people.  Those  who  doubt  this  know  very  little 
about  human  nature. 

"These  elected  representatives,  say  the  Marxists,  will  be  dedi- 
cated and  learned  socialists.  The  expressions  'learned  social- 
ist,' 'scientific  socialism,'  etc.,  which  continuously  appear  in 
the  speeches  of  the  followers  of  Lassalle  and  Marx,  prove  that 
the  pseudo-People's  State  will  be  nothing  but  a  despotic  con- 
trol of  the  populace  by  a  new  and  not  at  all  numerous  aristoc- 
racy of  real  and  pseudoscientists." 
— Stat  ism  and  Anarchy 
Engels,  writing  to  the  German  workers  leader  August 
Rebel  in  March  1875,  repudiated  any  notion  that  he  and  Marx 
stood  for  a  "people's  state."  In  this  letter,  which  preceded 
Marx's  famous  "Critique  of  the  Gotha  Program,"  Engels 
wrote: 

"The  "people's  state'  has  been  flung  in  our  teeth  ad  nauseam 
by  the  anarchists,  although  Marx's  anti-Proudhon  piece  and 
after  it  the  Communist  Manifesto  declare  outright  that,  with 
the  introduction  of  the  socialist  order  of  society,  the  state  will 
dissolve  of  itself  and  disappear.  Now,  since  the  state  is  merely 
a  transitional  institution  of  which  use  is  made  in  the  struggle, 
in  the  revolution,  to  keep  down  one's  enemies  by  force,  it  is 
utter  nonsense  to  speak  of  a  free  people's  state;  so  long  as  the 
proletariat  still  makes  use  of  the  state,  it  makes  use  of  it,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  freedom,  but  of  keeping  down  its  enemies 
and,  as  soon  as  there  can  be  any  question  of  freedom,  the  state 
as  such  ceases  to  exist." 
Engels  further  maintained  that  "the  Commune... had  ceased 
to  be  a  state  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term."  As  Lenin  later 
elaborated  in  his  fundamental  work.  The  State  and  Revolu- 
tion (1917):  "The  Commune  was  ceasing  to  be  a  state  since  it 
had  to  suppress,  not  the  majority  of  the  population,  but  a 
minority  (the  exploiters).  It  had  smashed  the  bourgeois  state 
machine.  In  place  of  a  special  coercive  force  the  population 
itself  came  on  the  scene." 

To  Bakunin's  rhetorical  question  about  the  entire  proletar- 
iat standing  at  the  head  of  the  government,  Marx  responded: 
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"In  a  Trades  Union,  for  example,  does  the  entire  union  form 
its  executive  committee?"  Marx  saw  the  trade-union  move- 
ment within  capitalist  society  as  prefiguring  in  important 
respects  the  future  workers  state.  Many  decades  later,  Trotsky 
would  describe  Stalin's  Russia  as  analogous  to  a  highly 
bureaucratized  trade  union  with  state  power.  Bakunin's  argu- 
ments against  a  workers  state  could  logically  be  applied 
against  trade  unions  as  well.  If  the  elected  officials  of  a  work- 
ers government,  even  if  themselves  former  workers,  must 
inevitably  become  corrupt  and  despotic,  why  would  this  not 
also  be  true  of  the  elected  officials  of  the  trade  unions?  Here 
one  should  recall  that  the  original  theorist  of  anarchism, 
Joseph-Pierre  Proudhon,  was  against  trade  unions. 

Anarchism  and  Stalinism 

Given  the  experience  of  Stalinism  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union  and  also  in  "Communist"  China,  leftist  youth  reading 
the  Bakunin/Marx  exchange  today  might  well  conclude 
that  Bakunin,  whatever  his  other  failings,  was  more  pre- 
scient than  Marx  about  the  danger  of  bureaucracy  in  post- 
revolutionary  societies.  However,  such  a  way  of  approach- 
ing the  question  is  liberal  idealism,  and  totally  ahistorical. 
The  rise  and  consolidation  of  a  privileged  bureaucracy  in 
post-revolutionary  Russia  was  the  direct  reflection  of  the 
ebbing  of  the  world  revolutionary  tide  and  expressed  itself  in 
the  Stalinists'  anti-Bolshevik  program  of  coexistence  on  the 
international  plane  with  the  reactionary  old  order.  Analo- 
gously for  a  trade  union,  it  is  not  the  union's  power  which 
promotes  corrupt  bureaucratism,  but  the  pressure  of  the 
powerful  capitalist  ruling  class  and  its  state. 

Marx  assumed  that  socialist  revolutions  would  first  take 
place  in  the  advanced  capitalist  countries  of  West  Europe — 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland.  The  resulting 
workers  states  would  perforce  not  have  to  organize  militarily 
and  economically  to  defend  themselves  against  hostile  and 
more  powerful  capitalist  states.  And  more  fundamentally, 
socialist  governments  in  West  Europe  could  rapidly  increase 
the  level  of  economic  productivity  through  the  rational  appli- 
cation of  the  most  advanced  available  technology. 

But  the  course  of  history  didn't  conform  to  these  projec- 
tions. Instead,  proletarian  revolution  occurred  first  not  in  the 
most  advanced  capitalist  countries  but  in  what  Lenin  called 
the  "weakest  link"  in  the  European  imperialist  system.  By 
the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  a  significant  industrial 
proletariat  had  developed  in  tsarist  Russia  alongside  the 
huge,  backward  peasant  sector  sfill  subject  to  feudal-derived 
forms  of  exploitation.  This  combined  and  uneven  develop- 
ment was  a  key  reason  why  proletarian  revolution — the  Bol- 
shevik Revolution  of  1917 — succeeded  in  Russia. 

However,  Lenin,  Trotsky  and  the  other  Bolshevik  leaders 
sought  to  spread  the  Russian  October  on  a  world  scale, 
recognizing  that  this  alone  would  provide  the  economic 
resources  for  the  socialist  transformation  of  Russia.  In 
November  1917,  Nikolai  Bukharin.  one  of  the  leading 
Bolshevik  theorists,  wrote:  "The  victory  of  the  Western  pro- 
letariat will  make  it  possible  to  heal  in  a  planned  way  the 
economic  wounds  of  Russia  with  highly  developed  West 
European  techniques.  The  economic  backwardness  of  Russia 
will  be  offset  by  the  high  technical  level  of  Europe"  (quoted 
in  C.  Abramsky,  ed..  Essays  in  Honour  of  E.  H.  Carr[\91A]). 

The  subsequent  bureaucratic  degeneration  of  the  Soviet 
Russian  workers  state — under  conditions  of  encirclement  by 
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hostile  and  more  economically  advanced  capitalist  states — 
confirmed  the  basic  premises  of  historical  materialism.  As 
early  as  1920,  Lenin  warned  that  the  new  Communist  offi- 
cials were  being  contaminated  by  the  values  and  attitudes  of 
the  old  tsarist  officials.  And  in  the  mid- 1920s,  Leon  Trotsky 
declared  political  war  on  the  bureaucratization  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  Soviet  government  whose  supreme  leader 
would  be  J.V.  Stalin. 

Anarchism  and  Stalinism  are  conventionally  viewed  as 
representing  the  extreme  opposite  poles  of  the  left.  Yet  the 
basic  premises  of  Bakuninist  anarchism  are  similar  to  that 
of  the  Stalinist  dogma  of  "socialism  in  one  country"  and 
especially  to  the  Maoist  notion  of  peasant-based  socialism. 
Bakunin  located  the  vanguard  of  the  social  revolution  in  the 
most  backward  countries  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe, 
such  as  Italy  and  Russia,  where  in  the  1860s- 1870s  the 
industrial  proletariat  scarcely  existed  at  all.  "If  the  workers 
of  the  West  delay  too  long,"  he  declaimed  in  1869,  "it  will  be 
the  Russian  peasant  who  will  set  them  an  example"  (quoted 
in  Joll,  The  Anarchists). 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Bakunin  is  hailed  by  contemporary 
anarchists  like  the  American  historian  Paul  Avrich  as  a 
"prophet"  of  the  Maoist  and  Guevarist  conception  of  an  "alli- 
ance of  estranged  intellectuals  with  the  dispossessed  masses 
in  guerrilla-style  warfare"  (preface  to  Bakunin  on  Anarchy). 
This  peasant-based  guerrillaism  led  at  best  to  the  creation 
of  bureaucratically  deformed  workers  states  in  economi- 
cally isolated  and  backward  countries  like  China,  Vietnam 
and  Cuba. 

It  is  true  that  Bakunin — never  prone  to  theoretical  consis- 
tency— also  argued  in  the  1866  Revolutionary  Catechism  that 
an  isolated  social  revolution  in  a  single  country  could  not 
succeed  in  the  face  of  "the  world  counterrevolution  and  the 
conspiracy  of  kings,  clergy,  nobility,  and  the  bourgeoisie, 
based  on  enormous  budgets,  on  permanent  armies."  Charac- 
teristically, Bakunin's  argument  at  the  time  for  world  revolu- 
tion is  based  on  military,  not  economic  grounds.  But  Stalin, 


too,  maintained  that  only  imperialist  military  intervention 
could  prevent  Soviet  Russia  from  building  "socialism"  with 
its  own  self-sufficient  resources. 

Against  this,  Trotsky  wrote:  "To  the  extent  that  productiv- 
ity of  labor  and  the  productivity  of  a  social  system  as  a 
whole  are  measured  on  the  market  by  the  correlation  of 
prices,  it  is  not  so  much  military  intervention  as  the  inter- 
vention of  cheaper  capitalist  commodities  that  consfitutes 
perhaps  the  greatest  immediate  menace  to  Soviet  economy" 
{The  Third  International  After  Lenin  [1928]).  The  central 
theme  of  Marx's  polemic  against  Bakuninist  anarchism  in 
the  1870s  and  of  Trotsky's  opposifion  to  Stalinist  doctrine 
of  "socialism  in  one  country"  is  the  same:  the  establishment 
of  a  classless  and  stateless  society  in  which  all  members  can 
freely  develop  their  full  potential  must  be  based  on  a  level  of 
economic  productivity  far  higher  than  even  the  most 
advanced  capitalism. 

Both  Bakunin  and  Stalin  divorced  socialist  consciousness 
from  the  overcoming  of  economic  scarcity.  "The  Russian 
people,"  according  to  the  author  of  Statism  and  Anarchy, 
"are  socialist  by  instinct  and  revolutionary  by  nature."  Dur- 
ing the  1930s,  the  Stalin  regime  proclaimed  that  a  "new 
socialist  man"  had  emerged  in  Soviet  Russia,  one  who  had 
overcome  individualism  and  egoism  and  who  totally  identi- 
fied with  the  collective  well-being  of  the  working  people. 

In  pointing  to  the  important  elements  in  common  to 
anarchism  and  Stalinism  as  ideologies,  we  of  course  also 
recognize  the  fundamental  difference  between  Bakunin  and 
Stalin  as  historical  figures.  Stalin  was  a  psychopathic  mass 
murderer  who  served  the  interests  of  a  parasitic,  corrupt, 
cynical  and  fundamentally  conservative  bureaucratic  caste 
sitting  atop  and  strangling  a  workers  state.  Mikhail  Bakunin, 
with  all  his  faults,  genuinely  aspired  to  an  egalitarian  and 
humane  society  whose  members  would  live  free  and  pro- 
ductive lives.  Nonetheless,  the  "triumph  of  the  will"  idealism 
which  lies  at  the  core  of  the  anarchist  outlook  is  also  a  key 
component  of  Stalinist  bureaucratic  commandism. 


Part  4:  Anarchism  and  Syndicalism 
in  the  Pre-World  War  I  Era 


Both  the  Marxist 
and  anarchist  move- 
ments originated  in 
the  mid- 19th  century  when  the  emergence  of  industrial  cap- 
italism was  radically  altering  the  social,  economic,  politi- 
cal and  national  structure  of  continental  Europe.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  wage  laborers  were  sdll  artisans 
working  in  small  shops,  many  with  realistic  aspirations  to 
become  petty  proprietors.  The  five  French  representatives  to 
the  founding  conference  of  the  International  Workingmen's 
Association  (First  Internadonal)  in  1864  were  a  cabinet 
maker,  a  bookbinder,  an  engraver,  a  maker  of  musical  instru- 
ments and  a  machinist  in  a  lace  factory. 

At  the  political  level,  the  new  bourgeois  order  in  much  of 
Europe  was  still  encrusted  in  monarchical  regimes  derived 
from  the  feudal  past.  Bakunin's  first  anarchist  followers  were 
former  Italian  radical  nadonalists  who  had  recently  fought 
arms  in  hand  against  Habsburg  Austria  and  the  local  Italian 
principalities  such  as  the  Bourbon  Kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  When  a  Marxist-led  workers  party  was  first  formed 
in  Germany  in  the  late  1860s,  King  (soon  to  be  Kaiser)  Wil- 
helm  I  and  his  minister  Otto  von  Bismarck  ruled  the  coun- 


try with  an  iron  hand. 
Wilhelm  Liebknecht, 
August    Bebel  and 
their  comrades  did  not  know  from  one  day  to  the  next 
whether  they  would  be  thrown  into  prison. 

Over  the  next  decades  industrial  capitalism,  propelled  by 
its  enormous  leap  in  productivity,  spread  throughout  West 
and  Central  Europe.  Cities  like  Berlin,  Vienna  and  Milan, 
which  had  numbered  fewer  than  100,000  inhabitants  during 
the  Revolutions  of  1848,  grew  into  large  metropolises  with 
extensive  working-class  districts.  A  rapidly  growing  factory 
proletariat  became  the  social  basis  for  mass  trade  unions 
and  workers  parties.  Parliamentary  bodies  with  large  social- 
ist fractions  claiming  to  speak  for  the  working  class  became 
a  key  element  in  the  European  bourgeois  political  order. 
These  developments  necessarily  had  a  profound  effect  on 
both  the  Marxist  and  anarchist  movements.  What  scientific 
socialism  and  anarchism  meant  to  leftist  militants  in  the 
period  of  the  First  Internadonal  (1864-72)  was  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  way  these  terms  would  come  to  be  understood 
by  the  time  of  the  Second  International  (1889-1914). 

Anarchism  originated  in  Latin  Europe  as  a  radical  protest 
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movement  of  impoverished  artisans  and  downtrodden  rural 
laborers  (the  latter  in  southern  Italy  and  Spain)  against  the 
devastating  effects  of  nascent  industrial  capitalism  on  these 
social  classes.  However,  with  the  development  of  a  large 
factory  proletariat  in  this  region,  a  section  of  the  anarchist 
movement  and  various  dissident  socialists  developed  a  dis- 
tinct political  doctrine  and  movement  called  syndicalism. 
By  the  turn  of  the  century,  syndicalism  had  become  the 
dominant  current  in  the  trade-union  movement  in  France 
and  Spain  and  an  important  tendency  in  the  Italian  trade 
unions.  An  indigenous  American  version  of  syndicalism,  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  (IWW),  also  emerged  in  the 
decade  before  the  First  World  War. 

The  1906  Charter  of  Amiens  of  the  French  Confederation 
Generale  du  Travail  (General  Confederation  of  Labor — 
CGT),  which  was  regarded  as  a  basic  declaration  of  syndi- 
calist principles,  stated:  "The  trade  union,  which  is  today  a 
fighting  organization,  will  in  the  future  be  an  organization 
for  production  and  distribution,  and  the  basis  of  social  reor- 
ganization." The  latter-day  British  anarchist  George  Wood- 
cock defined  the  syndicalist  program  as  "the  industrial  man- 
ifestation of  anarchism,"  ascribing  to  economic  collectives 
the  role  in  future  society  which  Proudhon  had  attributed  to 
individual  producers  (or  cooperatives)  and  Bakunin  to 
autonomous  communes: 

"The  syndicate,  on  the  other  hand,  is  based  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  workers  by  industry  at  the  place  of  work.  The 
workers  of  each  factory  or  depot  or  farm  are  an  autonomous 
unit,  who  govern  their  own  affairs  and  who  make  all  the  deci- 
sions as  to  the  work  they  will  do.  These  units  are  joined  feder- 
ally in  a  syndicate  which  serves  to  coordinate  the  actions  of 
the  workers  in  each  industry.  The  federal  organization  has  no 
authority  over  the  workers  in  any  branch,  and  cannot  impose  a 
veto  on  action  like  a  trade  union  executive." 

— George  Woodcock,  Railways  and  Society  (1943), 
excerpted  in  Woodcock,  ed..  The  Anarchist  Reader 
(1977) 

The  doctrine  and  movement  expressed  in  the  French  CGT's 
Charter  of  Amiens  is  often  called  "anarcho-syndicalism"  in 
both  leftist  and  bourgeois  literature.  This  term  has  validity  in 
the  sense  that  syndicalism  was  influenced  by  the  anarchist 
movement  and  shared  a  number  of  its  basic  ideological  prem- 
ises. Many,  though  by  no  means  all,  syndicalists  considered 
themselves  anarchists.  Nonetheless,  anarchism  and  syndical- 
ism were  different  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  rival  movements. 
Errico  Malatesta,  one  of  the  original  Italian  Bakuninists,  saw 
"syndicalism  becoming  a  new  doctrine"  and  "threatening  the 
very  existence  of  anarchism."  From  the  other  side,  Pierre 
Monatte,  a  leading  French  syndicalist,  commented  sharply  in 
1907:  "As  to  the  anarchists,  their  revolutionism  has  taken 
superb  retreat  in  the  ivory  tower  of  philosophic  speculation." 

From  Marx's  Communism  to 
Kautsky's  Social  Democracy 

Just  as  the  French  CGT  of  Monatte  and  Leon  Jouhaux 
was  very  different  from  Bakunin's  International  Alliance  for 
Socialist  Democracy,  so  the  German  Social  Democracy  of 
Bebel  and  Karl  Kautsky  in  the  early  years  of  this  century 
was  very  different  from  the  movement  inspired  and  led  by 
Marx  and  Engels  in  the  1870s.  During  Marx's  lifetime,  no 
one  identified  him  with  parliamentary  reformism.  Becoming 
for  the  first  time  a  well-known  public  figure  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  1871  Paris  Commune,  he  was  branded  by  European 
governments  and  the  bourgeois  press  as  the  "red  terrorist 
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Workers  leaving  Paris  factory,  1870.  Rapid  growth  of 
industrial  proletariat  in  late  19th  century  created 
social  basis  for  mass  Social  Democratic  and  syndi- 
calist movements  in  Europe. 

Doctor."  But  in  opposition  to  the  adventurism  of  Bakunin's 
Italian  and  Spanish  followers,  Marx  did  insist  that  the  work- 
ing class  had  to  prepare  for  a  successful  revolution  through 
struggles  for  democratic  rights,  economic  gains  and  social 
reforms. 

As  against  the  anarchists,  Marx  argued  that,  where  pos- 
sible, revolutionary  socialists  should  utilize  parliamentary 
elections  and  representation  to  agitate  for  their  program.  An 
excellent  example  of  this  was  the  conduct  of  Wilhelm  Lieb- 
knecht  and  August  Bebel  in  the  Reichstag  of  the  North  Ger- 
man Confederation  during  the  1870-71  Franco-Prussian 
War.  They  refused  to  vote  for  war  credits  and  subsequently 
defended  the  Paris  Commune  and  led  the  opposition  to  the 
annexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine  by  the  newly  formed  German 
Second  Reich.  For  their  defiance  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  state, 
the  Marxist  leaders  of  the  nascent  German  workers  move- 
ment were  indicted  and  imprisoned  for  high  treason. 

As  against  the  followers  of  Proudhon  and  Bakunin,  Marx 
maintained  that  the  workers  movement  should  demand  and 
support  measures  by  capitalist  governments  beneficial  to 
their  interests,  such  as  abolition  of  child  labor.  Marx  and 
Engels  never  put  forward  the  notion  that  socialism  could  be 
brought  about  through  incremental  reforms  of  the  capitalist 
economy,  and  no  one  would  have  thought  at  the  time  of 
attributing  such  a  concepfion  to  them.  Of  course,  all  kinds  of 
positions  were  later  put  forward  as  "Marxism"  by  reformists 
habituated  to  the  prosperity  and  apparent  stability  of  West 
European  bourgeois  society. 

In  projecfing  a  Europe-wide  socialist  revolution,  Marx 
and  Engels  thought  in  terms  of  years  not  decades.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  late  1870s  the  Russian  autocracy  was  shaken 
by  the  emergence  of  a  revolutionary  populist  movement 
mobilizing  a  large  section  of  educated  youth.  There  was 
a  widespread  expectation  throughout  Europe  that  Russia 
was  on  the  verge  of  a  radical  democratic  revolution,  fueled 
by  a  mass  peasant  revolt,  analogous  to  the  Great  French 
Revolution  of  1789.  Marx  and  Engels  believed  that  the 
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overthrow  of  tsarist  autocracy — the  gendarme  of  European 
reaction — could  be  the  beginning  of  a  Europe-wide  socialist 
revolution.  The  1882  preface  to  a  new  Russian  edition  of  the 
Communist  Manifesto — Marx  and  Engels'  last  joint  work 
before  the  former's  death  the  following  year — stated  that  the 
Russian  Revolution  might  become  "the  signal  for  a  proletar- 
ian revolution  in  the  West." 

However,  the  assassination  of  Tsar  Alexander  II  by  revo- 
lutionary populists  in  1881  was  followed  by  the  reactionary 
restabilization  of  Russian  absolutism  for  the  rest  of  the 
decade.  This  in  turn  strengthened  the  bourgeois  order  in  the 
Europe  of  the  Second  German  Reich,  Third  French  Repub- 
lic and  late  Victorian  England.  Under  these  conditions,  the 
prospect  of  proletarian  revolution  became  increasingly 
abstract  and  projected  ever  further  into  the  future  for  many 
socialists,  including  those  who  considered  themselves  adher- 
ents of  Marxist  doctrines. 

This  development  was  reflected  by  the  change  in  the  con- 
ventional designation  of  the  Marxist  movement  from  Com- 
munist to  Social  Democratic.  Late  19th  century  Social 
Democracy  was  characterized  by  the  concept  of  a  minimum 
program  of  democratic  rights  and  social  and  economic 
reforms  sharply  separated  in  time  from  the  maximum  pro- 
gram, i.e.,  the  revolutionary  overthrow  of  the  capitalist 
system.  The  foremost  exponent  of  this  theoretical  schema 
was  Karl  Kautsky,  the  recognized  spokesman  for  "ortho- 
dox" Marxism  following  Engels'  death  in  1895.  As  Trotsky 
later  wrote  in  an  obituary  when  Kautsky  died  in  1938: 

"The  revolutionary  side  of  Marxism  had  changed  into  an 
indefinite,  in  any  case,  a  distant  perspective.  The  struggle  for 
reforms  and  propaganda  was  on  the  order  of  the  day.  Kautsky 
occupied  himself  with  commenting  upon  and  justifying  the 
policy  of  reform  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  revolutionary 
perspective.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  with  the  change  of 
the  objective  conditions,  Kautsky  would  know  how  to  arm  the 
party  with  other  methods.  That  was  not  the  case.  The  appear- 
ance of  an  epoch  of  great  crises  and  of  great  shocks  revealed 
the  fundamentally  reformist  character  of  the  [German]  Social 
Democracy  and  of  its  theoretician  Kautsky." 

—Leon  Trotsky,  "Karl  Kautsky"  in  Writings  (1938-39) 

The  terms  of  debate  between  anarchists  and  those  claim- 
ing to  stand  in  the  Marxist  tradition  were  quite  different  in 
the  earlier  period.  Bakunin  had  denounced  German  Commu- 
nists for  aspiring  to  a  revolutionary  dictatorship;  his  succes- 
sors denounced  German  Social  Democrats  for  parliamentary 
reformism.  The  French  revolutionary  syndicalist  Pierre 
Monatte  dismissed  the  "orthodox"  Marxist  leader  Jules 
Guesde  (who  was,  ironically,  a  former  Bakuninist)  for 


espousing  a  "revolutionism"  that  was  "no  more  than  verbal 
or,  even  worse,  electoral  and  parliamentary." 

There  was,  however,  an  increasingly  important  exception 
to  the  identification  of  pre- 19 14  Social  Democracy  with  par- 
liamentary reformism:  the  Marxist  movement  in  the  Russian 
empire,  including  Poland.  All  Russian  radicals — both  popu- 
lists and  Marxists — recognized  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
tsarist  autocracy  was  a  necessary  precondition  for  demo- 
cratic freedoms,  representative  government  and  social  prog- 
ress. The  various  populist  and  Marxist  factions  in  the  Rus- 
sian empire  differed  sharply  over  the  course  of  the  coming 
revolution  and  what  would  happen  afterward,  but  not  that  a 
revolution  was  coming. 

The  1903  founding  program  of  the  Russian  Social  Demo- 
cratic Labor  Party — supported  by  both  future  Bolsheviks 
and  future  Mensheviks — declared  "as  its  immediate  politi- 
cal task  the  overthrow  of  the  tsarist  autocracy  and  its 
replacement  by  a  democratic  republic."  Even  more  signifi- 
cantly, the  Russian  party  was  the  only  Social  Democratic 
party  in  the  world  to  incorporate  the  "dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat"  into  its  official  maximum  program  as  necessary 
"to  suppress  any  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  exploiters." 
Thus,  in  the  early  years  of  the  20th  century  Marxism  meant 
something  quite  different  in  Russia  and  Poland  than  in  Ger- 
many or  France. 

A  quarter  century  after  Bakunin's  death  in  1876,  the 
movement  he  had  launched  was  divided  between  anarchists 
and  syndicalists.  And  the  anarchists  themselves  were  a  heter- 
ogeneous lot,  ranging  from  pure  propagandists  like  Kropot- 
kin  to  terrorist  practitioners  of  the  "propaganda  of  the  deed." 
At  the  same  time,  the  "Marxist"  Social  Democratic  parties 
were  increasingly  rent  into  right,  center  and  left  factions, 
with  the  revolutionary  Marxists  concentrated  in  the  Russian 
empire  and  the  Balkans.  It  would  take  an  imperialist  world 
war  and  a  workers  revolution  in  Russia  to  overcome  false 
lines  of  division  (and  clarify  real  ones)  in  the  left  and  prole- 
tarian movements  internationally. 

Kropotkin:  A  Left  "Social  Darwinist" 

We  have  emphasized  that  the  basic  premise  of  classic 
anarchism  was  the  supposed  existence  of  a  natural  moral 
order  prescribing  social  solidarity  among  all  people.  This 
concept  found  its  purest  expression  in  the  writings  of  Peter 
Kropotkin,  the  foremost  spokesman  for  anarchism  in  the 
late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries.  Kropotkin's  best-known 
work  was  titled  Mutual  Aid:  A  Factor  of  Evolution,  with  the 
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first  two  chapters  devoted  to  "Mutual  Aid  Among  Animals." 

Peter  Kropotkin  was  bom  in  1 842  into  the  upper  level  of 
the  Russian  aristocracy  and  as  a  youth  was  a  member  of  the 
Corps  of  Pages  directly  attached  to  the  tsar.  This  particular 
tsarist  page  was  distinguished  by  his  intellectual  curiosity 
and  social  conscience.  When,  like  all  young  Russian  noble- 
men, he  had  to  serve  as  a  junior  officer  in  the  army,  he 
chose  an  obscure  Cossack  regiment  in  Siberia  far  removed 
from  the  luxurious  life  of  a  courtier.  The  reports  he  wrote  of 
his  travels  in  this  wild  region  were  later  published  and 
secured  for  Kropotkin  a  scholarly  reputation  as  an  expert  on 
the  geography  of  eastern  Siberia.  Increasingly  alienated 
from  the  social  and  political  order  of  the  Russian  absolutist 
state,  Kropotkin  quit  the  army  in  his  mid-20s  and  entered  St. 
Petersburg  University  to  study  the  sciences. 

In  1872,  Kropotkin  visited  West  Europe  for  the  first  time 
and  there  encountered  the  Bakuninist  movement  in  Switzer- 
land. The  disaffected  young  Russian  nobleman  was  immedi- 
ately won  to  anarchism,  a  cause  and  movement  to  which  he 
would  devote  the  rest  of  his  life.  To  understand  Kropotkin's 
anarchism,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  the  Swiss  Bakunin- 
ists,  who  influenced  him,  from  the  Italian  and  Spanish  Baku- 
ninists.  The  Swiss  were  educated,  skilled  craftsmen — mainly 
watchmakers — who  thought  the  anarchist  program  offered  a 
means  of  preserving  the  traditional  artisan  community 
against  the  predations  of  industrial  capitalism.  For  them, 
social  revolution  was  to  be  brought  about  primarily  through 
enlightening  propaganda.  The  Italian  and  Spanish  Bakunin- 
ist movement  consisted  largely  of  declassed  intellectuals, 
rural  laborers  and  lumpen  elements  for  whom  anarchism 
meant  insurrectionary  violence  against  their  hated  rulers  in 
the  here  and  now. 

When  Kropotkin  returned  to  Russia,  he  threw  himself 
into  the  burgeoning  revolutionary  populist  movement  among 
the  young  intelligentsia.  Like  most  of  his  comrades,  he  was 
imprisoned  but  two  years  later  managed  to  escape  abroad 
with  the  aid  of  friends  in  the  upper  echelons  of  the  Russian 
bureaucracy.  Kropotkin  soon  became  a  leading  figure  in  the 
anarchist  movement  in  Switzerland  and  France.  As  a  result 
of  his  involvement  in  a  militant  strike  of  silk  workers  in 
Lyon,  in  the  early  1880s  the  French  government  sentenced 
him  to  three  years  in  prison. 

Upon  his  release,  Kropotkin — now  in  his  mid-40s — settled 
in  Britain  where  he  would  live  for  the  next  three  decades, 
writing  his  major  works  on  anarchism,  most  of  them  in  Eng- 
lish. Despite  and  partly  because  of  his  stature  as  the  leading 
theoretician  of  anarchism,  Kropotkin  gained  acceptance  into 
"respectable"  British  intellectual  circles.  Thus,  he  contrib- 
uted the  section  on  anarchism  for  the  1910  edition  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica.  He  frequently  attended  meetings 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  where  he  conspicuously 
refused  to  rise  and  drink  to  the  health  of  Queen  Victoria.  Yet 
Kropotkin's  friendly  relations  with  liberal  British  intellectu- 
als would  over  time  have  an  effect  on  the  emigre  Russian  rad- 
ical. With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  Kropotkin  became  an 
ardent  champion  of  His  Royal  Majesty's  government,  and  its 
ally  tsarist  Russia,  against  Germany. 

Kropotkin's  immersion  in  British  bourgeois  intellectual 
circles  also  shaped  the  development — or  rather,  evolution — 
of  his  own  anarchist  doctrines.  The  most  "advanced,"  fash- 
ionable school  of  triumphalist  bourgeois  ideology  in  late 
Victorian  England  was  Social  Darwinism.  T.H.  Huxley, 


Herbert  Spencer  and  their  reactionary  cothinkers  vulgarized 
and  distorted  Darwin's  theory  of  evolution  through  natural 
selection  to  justify  capitalist  competition  and  imperialist 
conquest.  The  "survival  of  the  fittest"  was  held  up  as  the 
prime  law  of  evolutionary  progress  whether  among  insects, 
rodents  or  the  human  inhabitants  of  contemporary  Europe. 
The  bankruptcy  of  small,  family-owned  businesses  or  farms 
was  likened  to  the  extinction  of  species  of  birds  or  mam- 
mals which  had  failed  to  adapt  to  a  changing  natural  envi- 
ronment. For  Huxley  and  Spencer,  a  worker  who  became  a 
foreman — or  especially  a  successful  industrialist — was  anal- 
ogous to  a  strong  male  tiger  besting  a  weaker  rival  in  fight- 
ing to  mate  with  a  tigress. 

Kropotkin  accepted  the  basic  premise  of  Social  Darwinism 
but  gave  the  doctrine  a  leftward  twist.  He,  too,  believed  that 
human  society  was  governed  by  immutable  laws  applicable 
to  all  living  creatures  and  that  all  individual  members  of 
mankind  should  act  to  further  the  interests  of  the  homo  sapi- 
ens species.  However,  Kropotkin  maintained  that  coopera- 
tion, not  competition  between  individuals  and  groups,  was 
the  main  mechanism  for  evolutionary  progress.  Whereas 
Huxley,  Spencer  &  Co.  argued  that  the  lower  classes  had  to 
accept  their  lot  for  the  future  progress  of  the  human  race, 
Kropotkin  appealed  to  wealthy  capitalists  to  make  sacrifices 
for  the  general  well-being. 

In  the  early  1 890s,  Kropotkin  wrote  a  series  of  polemical 
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articles  against  T.H.  Huxley  in  a  scientific  journal,  which 
were  later  published  as  the  book  Mutual  Aid  (1902),  the 
main  conclusion  being: 

"In  the  animal  world  we  have  seen  that  the  vast  majority  of 
species  live  in  societies,  and  that  they  find  in  association  the 
best  arms  for  the  struggle  for  life:  understood,  of  course,  in  its 
wide  Darwinian  sense — not  as  a  struggle  for  the  sheer  means 
of  existence,  but  as  a  struggle  against  all  natural  conditions 
unfavourable  to  the  species.  The  animal  species  in  which  indi- 
vidual struggle  has  been  reduced  to  its  narrowest  limits,  and 
the  practice  of  mutual  aid  has  attained  the  greatest  develop- 
ment are  invariably  the  most  numerous,  the  most  prosperous 
and  the  most  open  to  further  progress.... 
"In  the  practice  of  mutual  aid,  which  we  can  retrace  to  the  ear- 
liest beginnings  of  evolution,  we  thus  find  the  positive  and 
undoubted  origin  of  our  ethical  conceptions;  and  we  can 
affirm  that  in  the  ethical  progress  of  man,  mutual  support — 
not  mutual  struggle,  has  had  the  leading  part.  In  its  wide 
extension,  even  at  the  present  time,  we  also  see  the  best  guar- 
antee of  a  still  loftier  evolution  of  our  race." 

The  views  here  expressed  were  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
Kropotkin  but  were  a  central  element  of  anarchist  doctrine  at 
the  time.  Thus  Errico  Malatesta's  1891  pamphlet,  Anarchy, 
written  as  a  basic  exposition  of  this  social  and  political  phi- 
losophy, states:  "The  principle  of  each  for  himself,  which  is 
the  war  of  all  against  all,  arose  in  the  course  of  history  to 
complicate,  to  sidetrack  and  paralyse  the  war  of  all  against 
nature  for  the  greatest  wellbeing  of  mankind  which  can  be 
completely  successful  only  by  being  based  on  the  principle 
of  all  for  one  and  one  for  air  [emphasis  in  original]. 

We  have  emphasized  that  anarchism  as  an  ideology  is 
intrinsically  class  collaborationist  because  it  posits  that  all 
people  have  common  interests  and  values  based  on  the  natu- 
ral order  of  things.  In  Mutual  Aid,  Kropotkin  explicitly 
appeals  to  wealthy  capitalists  not  to  alienate  themselves 
from  the  rest  of  the  human  community: 

"Men  who  have  acquired  wealth  very  often  do  not  find  in  it  the 
expected  satisfaction....  The  conscience  of  human  solidarity 
begins  to  tell;  and,  although  society  life  is  so  arranged  as  to  sti- 
fle that  feeling  by  thousands  of  artful  means,  it  often  gets  the 
upper  hand;  and  then  they  try  to  find  an  outcome  for  that  deeply 
human  need  by  giving  their  fortune,  or  their  forces,  to  some- 
thing which,  in  their  opinion,  will  promote  general  welfare." 
Here  anarchism  degenerates  into  the  promotion  of  bourgeois 
philanthropy. 

Kropotkin's  Social  Darwinist  version  of  anarchism  would 
today  be  a  historical  curiosity  except  that  in  recent  years  a 
substantially  similar  doctrine  and  movement  has  emerged  in 


the  form  of  "green"  radicalism.  From  a  "green"  standpoint, 
the  directors  of  the  World  Bank,  steel  workers  in  the  Ger- 
man Ruhr  and  landless  peasants  in  India  are  considered  co- 
equal members  of  the  human  race  whose  behavior  should  be 
guided  by  the  future  well-being  of  the  human  (and  other) 
species. 

The  ideological  affinity  between  classical  anarchism  and 
eco-radicalism  is  personified  by  the  American  academic 
Murray  Bookchin.  During  the  heyday  of  New  Left  radical- 
ism in  the  1960s-early  '70s,  he  was  an  exponent  of  "post- 
scarcity  anarchism,"  who  fashionably  appealed  to  youth 
"whose  lives  are  frustrated  by  consumerism,  suburbia,  the 
mass  media,  the  family,  school,  the  supermarket  and  the 
prevailing  system  of  repressed  sexuality."  In  recent  years, 
Bookchin  has  become  a  guru  of  "green"  radicalism  espous- 
ing a  "philosophy  of  social  ecology,"  which  is  essentially 
identical  to  Kropotkin's  "mutual  aid"  anarchism: 

"I  speak  of  humanity's  ability  to  reason,  to  foresee,  to  will  and 
to  act  insightfully  on  behalf  of  direcfiveness  within  nature  and 
enhance  nature's  own  development.  It  is  also  an  insult  to 
nature  to  separate  these  subjective  attributes  from  nature,  to 
deal  with  them  as  though  they  did  not  emerge  out  of  evolu- 
tionary development  and  are  not  implicitly  part  of  nature  in  a 
deeper  sense  than  the  'law  of  fang  and  claw'  that  we  so  flip- 
pantly impute  to  natural  evolution  as  a  metaphor  for  the 
'cruelty'  and  'harshness'  of  that  evolutionary  process.... 
"Social  ecology,  by  definition,  takes  on  the  responsibility  of 
evoking,  elaborating,  and  giving  an  ethical  content  to  the  natu- 
ral core  of  society  and  humanity." 

— Murray  Bookchin,  The  Philosophy  of 
Social  Ecology  {\990) 

Since  the  members  of  the  American  FBI,  the  French  riot 
police  and  the  Salvadoran  death  squads  are  also  part  of 
humanity,  they  can  presumably  be  converted  to  the  "philoso- 
phy of  social  ecology"  as  readily  as  other  members  of  our 
species.  So  ironically,  anarchism — which  presents  itself  as 
uncompromisingly  hostile  to  any  and  all  states — is  consis- 
tent with  notions  that  the  cadres  of  the  capitalist  state  can  be 
won  to  the  cause  of  social  liberation. 

Anarcho-Terrorism:  "Propaganda  of  the  Deed" 

Elsewhere,  anarchists  had  other  forms  of  consciousness- 
raising  in  mind.  The  original  Bakuninist  movement  in  the 
early  1 870s  appealed  to  the  impatience  of  leftist  militants 
who  wanted  to  fight  the  final  battle  against  the  ruling  pow- 
ers then  and  there.  The  movement  was  strongest  in  Spain  and 
southern  Italy,  where  there  existed  opportunities  for  insur- 
rectionary activity  not  available  elsewhere  in  Europe.  Spain 
was  wracked  by  a  series  of  low-level  civil  wars  between  var- 
ious republican  and  monarchist  factions  of  the  bourgeoisie 
and  landowners.  And  despite  their  "anfi-polidcal"  and  "anti- 
state"  stance,  the  Spanish  Bakuninists  often  ended  up  in  local 
republican  councils  together  with  bourgeois  liberals.  In  Italy, 
the  propertied  classes  had  not  yet  cohered  a  strong,  central- 
ized state  apparatus  in  the  aftermath  of  the  wars  of  the  Risor- 
gimento  which  unified  the  country.  Italian  Bakuninists, 
prominent  among  them  the  young  Errico  Malatesta,  were 
thus  able  to  engage  for  a  time  in  rural  guerrilla  warfare  in  the 
peasant  villages  of  Calabria. 

With  the  increasing  stabilizadon  of  the  European  bour- 
geois order  in  the  last  decades  of  the  19th  century,  Bakunin- 
ist insurrectionism  gave  way  to  anarcho-terrorism,  a  desper- 
ate ideology  consistent  with  individual  violent  acts  which 
were  supposed  to  inspire  the  downtrodden  masses.  In  the 
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1880s-'90s,  anarchists  assassinated  a  president  of  France,  a 
president  of  the  United  States,  a  king  of  Italy,  a  prime  minis- 
ter of  Spain,  an  empress  of  Austro-Hungary  and  a  number 
of  lesser  personages.  In  1886,  one  Charles  Gallo  threw  a 
bottle  of  sulfuric  acid  from  the  gallery  of  the  Paris  Bourse 
onto  a  group  of  stockbrokers  and  their  clerks.  He  followed 
this  up  with  three  revolver  shots  without,  however,  hitting 
anyone.  At  his  trial  Gallo  shouted:  "Long  live  revolution! 
Long  live  anarchism!  Death  to  the  bourgeois  judiciary! 
Bunch  of  idiots!"  He  explained  to  the  jury  that  in  throwing 
acid  onto  the  floor  of  the  stock  exchange,  he  was  carrying 
out  "an  act  of  propaganda  by  the  deed  for  anarchist  doc- 
trine" (quoted  in  James  Joll,  The  Anarchists  [1964]). 

Malatesta's  pamphlet  Anarchy  asserts  that  "in  the  present 
state  of  mankind,  when  the  vast  majority  of  people, 
oppressed  by  poverty  and  stupefied  by  superstition,  stagnate 
in  a  state  of  humiliation,  the  fate  of  humanity  depends  on 
the  action  of  a  relatively  small  number  of  individuals."  The 
"propaganda  of  the  deed"  was  an  extreme  form  of  the  basic 
anarchist  tenet  that  the  actions  of  a  small  number  of  individ- 
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uals  were  necessary  to  inspire  and  encourage  the  spirit  of 
revolt  among  the  stagnant  majority.  The  assassination  of  a 
French  president  or  Spanish  prime  minister  was  viewed  as 
an  exemplary  insurrection,  supposedly  demonstrating  the 
vulnerability  of  the  state  to  revolutionary  violence. 

Naturally,  the  bourgeoisie  did  not  appreciate  this  at  all. 
The  wild-eyed,  bomb-throwing  anarchist  became  a  stereo- 
typical figure  in  popular  political  culture  and  was  used  to 
justify  bourgeois  repression.  The  British  social-democratic 
historian  G.D.H.  Cole  has  argued:  "Such  persons  tended,  in 
the  1880s  and  1890s,  to  profess  Anarchist  opinions,  though 
their  Anarchism  had  only  a  little  in  common  with  that  of 
such  men  as  Kropotkin"  (Socialist  Thought:  Marxism  and 
Anarchism,  1850-1890  [1954]).  While  Kropotkin  and  Mala- 
testa in  their  later  years  did  not  encourage  terrorism,  they 
never  repudiated  it  nor  did  they  denounce  its  practitioners. 
With  their  confusion  of  the  system  with  its  symbols  and 
agents,  of  the  disease  with  the  symptoms,  and  their  belief  in 
flamboyant  minority  "action,"  the  anarchist  propagandists 
appeal  to  impressionist  political  impulses  which  are  far 
from  a  thing  of  the  remote  past.  For  instance,  elements  of 


the  New  Left  of  the  1960s  partook  deeply  of  the  spirit  of 
symbolic  terrorism  although  practiced  more  vicariously  and 
even  "non-violently." 

What  exactly  did  "the  propaganda  of  the  deed"  mean? 
How  were  such  deeds  supposed  to  further  the  anarchist 
cause?  In  1 879,  the  first  issue  of  Le  Revolte  edited  by  Kro- 
potkin, called  for:  "Permanent  revolt  by  word  of  mouth,  in 
writing,  by  the  dagger,  the  rifle,  dynamite....  Everything  is 
good  for  us  which  falls  outside  legality."  For  the  anarchists, 
the  main  enemy  was  the  state,  followed  by  the  church.  Here 
it's  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  movement  originated 
and  was  centered  in  Latin  Europe,  where  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church  was  still  the  state  religion.  The  anarchists  saw 
their  main  task  as  one  of  overcoming,  by  any  and  all  means, 
the  masses'  traditional  respect  for  authority — government 
officials,  police,  judges,  priests  and  bishops. 

During  the  Spanish  Revolution  and  Civil  War  of  the  mid- 
1930s,  large  numbers  of  churches  were  burned  and  many 
priests  and  other  clerics  were  killed  (estimates  range  from 
several  hundred  to  several  thousand).  An  anarchist  youth 
manifesto  exulted:  "For  the  Revolution  to  be  a  fact,  we  must 
demolish  the  three  pillars  of  reaction:  the  church,  the  army, 
and  capitalism.  The  church  has  already  been  brought  to 
account.  The  temples  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  and  the 
ecclesiastical  crows  who  were  unable  to  escape  have  been 
taken  care  of  by  the  people"  (Tierra  y  Libertad  [Barcelona], 
13  August  1936).  At  the  same  time,  there  are  a  number  of 
reports  of  columns  of  the  anarchist  militia  stopping  the 
burning  of  churches.  While  revolutions,  particularly  against 
semi-feudal  conditions,  are  often  marked  by  an  explosion  of 
rage  at  the  oppressors,  the  effect  of  the  attacks  on  churches 
in  Spain  was  to  outrage  Catholic  believers  and  accordingly 
strengthen  the  forces  of  Francoist  reaction. 

The  struggle  against  religion  is  not  primarily  one  of  dis- 
pelling superstidons  but  of  getting  rid  of  a  social  system 
which  drives  people  to  despair.  As  the  young  Marx  wrote 
when  he  was  developing  a  materialist  understanding  of 
society: 

"Religious  distress  is  at  the  same  time  the  expression  of  real 
distress  and  also  the  protest  against  real  distress.  Religion  is 
the  sigh  of  the  oppressed  creature,  the  heart  of  a  heartless 
world,  just  as  it  is  the  spirit  of  spiritless  conditions.  It  is  the 
opium  of  the  people. 

"To  abolish  religion  as  the  illusory  happiness  of  the  people  is 
to  demand  their  real  happiness.  The  demand  to  give  up  illu- 
sions about  the  existing  state  of  affairs  is  the  demand  to  give  up 
a  state  of  affairs  which  needs  illusions"  [emphasis  in  original]. 
—  Karl  Marx,  "Contribution  to  the  Critique  of  Hegel's 
Philosophy  of  Law"  (1843-44) 
We  communists  seek  to  eliminate  the  conditions  of  impover- 
ishment, oppression  and  social  degradation  which  cause  men 
and  women  to  kneel  before  priests  and  pray  to  shrines. 

The  existence  of  state  and  church  does  not  derive  from 
nor  depend  on  the  subjective  attitudes  of  the  masses.  These 
are  central  institutions  in  all  socieUes  based  on  the  extrac- 
tion of  surplus  labor  from  the  direct  producers  by  a  property- 
owning  class.  We  communists  seek  to  educate  the  working 
people — through  struggle  as  well  as  propaganda  and  agita- 
tion— that  the  state  apparatus  (the  army,  police,  judiciary, 
etc.)  in  capitalist  countries  is  an  agency  enforcing  their 
exploitation  by  the  bankers,  industrialists,  landowners,  etc. 
To  the  extent  that  the  exploited  classes  understand  the  real 
nature  of  the  bourgeois  state,  what  is  posed  is  not  the  assas- 
sinafion  of  government  officials  but  proletarian  revolution. 
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The  early  years  of  this  century  saw 
the  rise  of  syndicalism,  especially  in 
Latin  Europe.  The  Confederation  Gen- 
erale  du  Travail  (General  Confederation  of  Labor — CGT) 
became  the  dominant  workers  organization  in  France.  The 
Confederacion  Nacional  del  Trabajo  (National  Confederation 
of  Labor — CNT),  formed  by  anarcho-syndicalists  in  Barce- 
lona in  1911,  soon  became  the  strongest  trade-union  forma- 
tion in  Spain  and  was  hegemonic  in  Catalonia,  the  country's 
most  industrialized  region.  The  Unione  Sindacale  Italiana 
was  a  sizable  formation  occupying  a  position  to  the  left  of  the 
main  Italian  trade-union  federation,  which  was  led  by  refor- 
mist socialists.  In  the  United  States,  the  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  World  (IWW)  was  a  major  factor  on  the  American  left 
in  the  decade  before  World  War  I. 

The  rise  of  syndicalism  in  this  period  was  in  part  a  reac- 
tion to  the  parliamentary  reformism  prevalent  among  the  par- 
ties of  the  Second  (Socialist)  International,  and  partly  (espe- 
cially in  France)  it  developed  and  was  defined  against  the 
anarchist  propagandism  best  represented  in  this  period  by 
Peter  Kropotkin.  Addressing  an  international  anarchist  con- 
gress in  Amsterdam  in  1907,  the  prominent  French  syndical- 
ist Pierre  Monatte  explained  that  a  decade  before,  "a  number 
of  anarchists,  realizing  at  last  that  philosophy  is  not  enough 
to  make  a  revolution,  entered  into  a  working-class  move- 
ment" (in  George  Woodcock,  ed..  The  Anarchist  Reader 
[1977]). 

The  original  Bakuninist  movement  of  the  early  1870s 
envisioned  an  imminent  Europe-wide  revolution  which 
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would  usher  in  a  new  liberated  world 
without  classes  and  without  states. 
However,  by  the  mid- 1880s  no  serious 
and  intelligent  leftist  in  Europe  considered  social  revolution 
to  be  a  near-term  prospect  anywhere  on  the  continent. 
Anarchist  militants  therefore  asked  themselves:  what  is  the 
main  obstacle  to  social  revolution  and  how  could  this  be 
overcome?  They  arrived  at  two  basically  different  answers 
(leaving  aside  the  anarcho-terrorist  fringe). 

Kropotkin,  Errico  Malatesta,  Elisee  Reclus  and  their  co- 
thinkers  maintained  that  the  masses  did  not  understand  and 
so  did  not  support  the  principles  and  program  of  anarchism. 
They  therefore  devoted  themselves  to  expounding  and 
defending  anarchist  doctrine  in  books  and  pamphlets, 
speeches  and  meetings  of  small  propaganda  groups.  The 
theorists  of  syndicalism — Fernand  Pelloutier,  Emile  Pouget, 
Monatte  and  others — argued  that  the  main  obstacle  to  social 
revolution  lay  in  the  organizational  weakness  of  the  anarchist 
movement  and  the  disorganization  of  the  working  class  in 
general.  They  therefore  devoted  themselves  to  organizing  and 
striving  for  leadership  of  a  mass  trade-union  movement. 

The  strength  of  syndicalism  lay  in  its  understanding  that 
the  organized  industrial  working  class  was  the  central  agency 
for  overthrowing  the  capitalist  system.  As  the  leaders  of  the 
American  IWW  stated  bluntly:  "anarchism  denies  the  class 
struggle,  while  the  I.W.W.  teaches  it."  Many  syndicalist  mil- 
itants— Monatte  and  Alfred  Rosmer  in  France,  Andres  Nin 
and  Joaquin  Maurin  in  Spain,  James  P.  Cannon  and  William 
Z.  Foster  in  the  U.S. — would  become  leading  figures  in  the 
Communist  Internadonal  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky.  In  this  sense, 
pre- 19 14  syndicalism  occupied  an  intermediate  position 
between  classic  anarchism  and  contemporary  communism. 

The  main  weakness  of  syndicalism  lay  in  its  tendency  to 
place  the  organization  of  the  working  class  above  its  politi- 
cal consciousness.  The  fact  that  a  trade  union  has  an  avow- 
edly revolutionary  leadership  and  formal  program  is  not  in 
itself  sufficient  to  make  it  a  revolutionary  organization  in 
practice.  The  revolutionary  syndicalists,  in  order  to  maintain 
their  positions  as  official  union  leaders,  were  under  constant 
pressure  to  adapt  their  policies  to  the  backward  prejudices  of 
the  ranks,  above  all  national  chauvinism.  Thus  with  the  out- 
break of  World  War  I,  the  central  leadership  of  the  French 
CGT  around  Leon  Jouhaux  helped  mobilize  the  working 
class  on  behalf  of  the  French  imperialist  state.  Jouhaux  ended 
his  career  as  a  front  man  for  the  American  CIA  in  building 
an  anti-Communist  union  movement  in  France  after  World 
War  II.  In  this  sense,  pre- 1914  syndicalism  occupied  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  classic  anarchism  and  contempo- 
rary trade-union  reformism. 

Pre-1914  Syndicalism:  The  French  CGT 

There  were  a  number  of  factors — economic,  political  and 
ideological — which  underlay  the  rise  of  syndicalism  in  the 
French  workers  movement  in  this  period.  The  relatively  slow 
pace  of  industrialization  in  France  perpetuated  many  small 
workshops,  especially  in  the  luxury  trades  such  as  silk,  lace, 
china  and  jewelry.  In  part  due  to  this,  the  French  union  move- 
ment developed  on  a  geographical  basis  rather  than  along 
industrial  or  craft  lines.  A  key  institution  was  the  local 
Bourse  du  Travail  which  combined  the  roles  of  a  labor 
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exchange  (the  literal  meaning  of  the  term),  a  workers'  social 
and  cultural  club  and,  later,  a  centralized  union  body.  Most 
major  strikes  were  citywide,  involving  the  entire  working- 
class  community.  Hence  French  anarchists  like  Pouget  could 
easily  transform  the  old  Bakuninist  program  of  a  society 
based  on  autonomous  communes  into  one  based  on  autono- 
mous local  unions  representing  the  working-class  community. 

At  the  political  level,  French  syndicalism  was  conditioned 
by  the  multiplicity  of  socialist  parties  in  that  country.  During 
the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century  unitary,  mass  social- 
democratic  parties  claiming  to  represent  the  entire  working 
class  developed  in  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries.  It  was  therefore  natural  for  the 
union  movement  in  these  countries  to  be  closely  affiliated 
with  these  parties.  In  France,  however,  during  the  1890s 
there  were  half  a  dozen  sizable  socialist  parties  competing 
with  one  another  and  constantly  splitting  and  combining. 

Any  effective  trade  union  (syndicat)  therefore  had  to 
embrace  not  only  workers  but  also  organizers  and  officials 
adhering  to  different  political  tendencies.  When  the  CGT  was 
formed  in  1895,  its  leadership  included  prominent  anarchists 
like  Pouget,  avowedly  reformist  socialists  (Possibilists)  and 
old-style  Jacobin  communists  (Blanquists).  The  independ- 
ence of  the  unions  from  political  parties  was  initially  an 
empirical  adaptation  to  peculiar  French  conditions  and  only 
subsequently  was  enshrined  in  syndicalist  doctrine.  In  other 
words,  the  syndicats  came  before  syndicalism. 

The  founding  father  of  French  syndicalism  is  generally 
considered  to  be  Fernand  Pelloutier.  Born  into  a  well-to-do 
family,  Pelloutier  was  a  university-educated  intellectual  who 
rapidly  progressed  from  bourgeois  radicalism  to  reformist 


socialism  to  the  official  Marxist  Parti  Ouvrier  Francjais 
(French  Workers  Party)  of  Jules  Guesde  and  Paul  Lafargue 
(Marx's  son-in-law).  But  he  soon  became  disillusioned  with 
parliamentary  maneuvering  and  the  factionalism  between 
the  Parti  Ouvrier  and  its  rivals.  Pelloutier  then  turned  to 
the  local  Bourses  du  Travail  and  organized  these  into  a 
national  federation,  which  by  the  turn  of  the  century  had 
become  the  largest  labor  organization  in  France.  After  Pel- 
loutier died  of  tuberculosis  in  1901  at  the  age  of  33,  his 
memory  was  revered  by  many  French  workers. 

Pelloutier  aimed  to  free  the  French  workers  movement 
from  both  "the  parliamentary  doctors,  who  have  taught  that 
any  social  transformation  is  subordinated  to  the  conquest  of 
political  power,"  and  "the  revolutionary  doctors,  who  have 
taught  that  no  socialist  effort  is  possible  before  the  redeem- 
ing cataclysm"  (Fernand  Pelloutier,  Histoire  des  bourses  du 
travail  [1901]).  The  "revolutionary  doctors"  gibe  was  mainly 
directed  at  the  Blanquists,  the  leading  advocates  of  "to  the 
barricades"  insurrectionism  who,  even  more  so  than  the 
Marxists,  were  popularly  identified  with  the  Paris  Commune 
of  1871.  Pelloutier  and  his  fellow  syndicalists  were  offering 
the  French  workers  a  path  to  socialist  transformation  suppos- 
edly avoiding  the  risk  of  another  "bloody  week"  of  May 
1871,  when  the  army  massacred  20,000  people  in  crushing 
the  "Red  Commune." 

But  if  a  social  revolution  could  not  be  brought  about 
through  parliamentary  means  and  insurrection  was  suppos- 
edly ruled  out,  what  was  left?  The  revolutionary  syndicalists 
answered:  the  general  strike.  The  leading  intellectual  expo- 
nent of  French  syndicalism,  Georges  Sorel,  in  his  famous 
1908  Reflections  on  Violence,  wrote  of  the  general  strike  as 
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1910  poster  shows  striking  French  worlcers,  waving 
red  flag  of  socialism  and  black  flag  of  anarchism, 
confronting  the  army. 


embodying  "the  war  undertaken  by  socialism  against  modem 
society.  The  syndicalists  solve  this  problem  perfectly,  by 
concentrating  the  whole  of  socialism  in  the  drama  of  the 
general  strike...."  The  CGT's  1906  Charter  of  Amiens 
declared  that  the  organization  "prepares  for  the  complete 
emancipation  which  can  be  achieved  only  by  expropriating 
the  capitalist  class.  It  endorses  the  general  strike  as  a  means 
of  action  to  that  end"  (reproduced  in  Val  R.  Lorwin,  The 
French  Labor  Movement  [1966]). 

While  socialists,  both  Marxist  and  non-Marxist,  have 
propagated  and  led  political  and  economic  general  strikes, 
the  syndicalists  identified  the  general  strike  with  the  revolu- 
tion, posing  it  as  an  alternative  to  insurrection.  The  syndi- 
calists argued  that  a  strike  in  one  city  or  industry  could  be 
broken  by  government  repression  with  striking  workers 
replaced  by  scabs  protected  by  the  police  or,  in  some  cases, 
by  soldiers.  But  how  could  the  army  run  all  the  major  rail- 
way lines,  unload  vital  imports  from  the  docks,  distribute 
food  to  thousands  of  shops  in  the  major  cities  and  towns, 
etc.?  If  all  workers  walked  out  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
maintained,  the  economy  would  collapse  and  the  bourgeoisie 
would  be  rendered  powerless. 

But,  one  might  argue,  what  if  the  government  threatened 
to  arrest  or  even  shoot  down  the  striking  workers?  A  decade 
earlier  Engels  had  pointed  out  in  a  letter  (3  November  1893) 
to  Karl  Kautsky,  "the  political  strike  must  either  prove  victo- 
rious immediately  by  the  threat  alone  (as  in  Belgium,  where 
the  army  was  very  shaky),  or  it  must  end  in  a  colossal 
fiasco,  or,  finally,  directly  lead  to  the  barricades''  (emphasis 
in  original).  Engels'  view  of  the  dynamics  of  a  revolution 
was  borne  out  by  the  Russian  Revolution  of  1905,  which 
began  with  a  series  of  mass  strikes.  It  soon  became  apparent 
that  only  an  insurrecfion  could  overthrow  the  tsarist  autoc- 


racy. As  V.  I.  Lenin  wrote,  "Over  the  heads  of  the  organisa- 
tions, the  mass  proletarian  struggle  developed  from  a  strike 
to  an  uprising.  This  is  the  greatest  historic  gain  the  Russian 
revolution  achieved  in  December  1905"  ("Lessons  of  the 
Moscow  Uprising,"  August  1906). 

Although  the  suppression  of  the  Paris  Commune  was  well 
within  living  memory,  the  CGT  syndicalists  implicitly 
assumed  that  the  French  bourgeoisie  had  become  "too  civil- 
ized" to  again  resort  to  mass  terror  against  the  working  class 
in  defense  of  its  property.  For  all  the  denunciafions  of  parlia- 
mentarism, syndicalist  doctrine  in  its  own  way  rested  on 
illusions  in  bourgeois  democracy. 

Furthermore,  a  precondition  for  a  revolutionary  general 
strike  was  the  organization  of  the  large  majority  of  workers 
into  the  syndicalist-led  union  movement.  Syndicalist  strat- 
egy therefore  implied  the  social  revolution  was  a  relatively 
long-term  prospect.  Pelloutier's  basic  message  was  that  the 
workers  had  to  "pursue  more  actively,  more  methodically, 
and  more  persistently  the  work  of  moral,  administrative  and 
technical  educadon  necessary  to  make  viable  a  society  of 
free  men."  When  this  was  written  in  1901,  only  10  percent  of 
French  workers  were  in  any  kind  of  trade-union  formation.  A 
decade  later  only  one  in  six  industrial  workers  were  union- 
ized and  one  in  ten  were  in  the  CGT.  Even  at  the  height  of 
their  power  and  influence,  the  French  syndicalists  did  not 
have  the  organizational  capacity  to  carry  out  their  maximal 
program  of  a  general  strike  to  "expropriate  the  capitalist 
class." 

As  previously  noted,  French  syndicalism  developed  in 
part  as  a  result  of  the  existence  of  several  competing  social- 
ist parties.  However,  in  1905  the  main  socialist  factions  got 
together  and  formed  the  French  Section  of  the  Workers  Inter- 
national (SFIO),  convenfionally  called  the  Socialist  party. 
The  CGT  syndicalists  thus  had  to  define  their  relationship  to 
a  party  which  claimed  to  be  the  political  representative  of  the 
entire  working  class.  The  response  was  the  1906  Charter  of 
Amiens,  a  declaradon  of  trade-union  independence  from  all 
political  parties,  regardless  of  their  character.  The  subsequent 
relationship  between  the  CGT  and  SFIO  was  one  of  peace- 
ful coexistence — sometimes  chilly,  somefimes  warm — with 
a  tacit  understanding  of  a  division  of  labor. 

To  the  parliamentarism  of  the  Socialist  party,  the  CGT  syn- 
dicalists counterposed  "direct  action."  What  this  term  meant 
concretely  was  stated  in  Emile  Pouget's  1905  Le  Syndicat: 
"If  the  improvement  they  demand  is  a  matter  of  government 
action,  the  unions  pursue  the  aim  by  mass  pressures  on  the 
public  authorities,  not  by  trying  to  get  favorably  minded  depu- 
ties into  parliament.  If  the  improvement  sought  must  be 
wrested  directly  from  the  capitalist... their  means  are  varied, 
although  always  following  the  principle  of  direct  action. 
Depending  on  the  situation,  they  use  the  strike,  sabotage,  the 
boycott,  the  union  label." 

Here  it  should  be  emphasized  that  "direct  action"  was  basi- 
cally regarded  and  motivated  as  a  more  effective  means  than 
parliamentary  pressure  in  winning  concessions  from  the 
capitalists  and  government. 

Some  of  the  struggles  undertaken  by  the  CGT  disturbed 
and  potentially  threatened  the  bourgeois  order,  notably  the 
1910  railway  strike,  which  the  government  quickly  crushed 
by  inducting  the  striking  workers  into  the  army  and  militariz- 
ing the  railways.  However,  all  CGT  strikes  and  other  indus- 
trial actions  had  as  their  immediate  and  direct  aim  gaining 
higher  wages,  shorter  hours  or  better  conditions  from  the 
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Left  and  right  faces  of  syndicalism:  Anarchist  militant 
Emile  Pouget  (left)  became  a  leader  of  the  French  syn- 
dicalist movement,  advocating  "direct  action."  In  1914, 
French  CGT  leader  Leon  Jouhaux  supported  French 
bourgeoisie  in  imperialist  slaughter  of  World  War  I. 

employer.  The  French  revolutionary  syndicalists  did  not 
engage  in  strikes — even  protest  strikes — for  political  aims, 
thereby  avoiding  challenging  the  authority  of  the  government 
at  this  level.  In  practice,  the  CGT  functioned  in  a  way  not 
fundamentally  different  than  the  British  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress whose  leaders  did  not  at  the  time  even  claim  to  be 
socialists,  much  less  revolutionaries. 

The  CGT's  "Anti-Militarism"  and  August  1914 

The  ascendancy  of  syndicalism  in  the  French  workers 
movement  coincided  with  the  looming  threat  of  a  Europe- 
wide  imperialist  war  which  finally  exploded  in  1914.  There- 
fore "anti-militarism"  was  a  key  element  of  French  syndi- 
calist doctrine,  with  the  CGT's  1908  congress  in  Marseille 
adopting  the  following  resolution: 

"The  Congress  repeats  the  formula  of  the  [First]  International: 
'The  workingmen  have  no  fatherland;'  and  adds: 
"That  whereas,  consequently,  every  war  is  but  an  outrage 
against  the  workingmen;  that  it  is  a  bloody  and  terrible  means 
of  diverting  them  from  their  demands,  the  Congress  declares  it 
necessary,  from  the  international  point  of  view,  to  enlighten 
the  workingmen,  in  order  that  in  case  of  war  they  may  reply  to 
the  declaration  of  a  war  by  a  declaration  of  a  revolutionary 
general  strike." 

—  reproduced  in  Louis  Levine,  The  Labor  Movement 
in  France  (1912) 
These  were  fine  words  but  they  turned  out  to  be  just 
that... words.  When  the  moment  of  truth  came  in  August 
1914,  the  CGT  did  nothing.  No  call  for  a  general  strike,  not 
even  an  antiwar  demonstration.  A  number  of  CGT  leaders, 
notably  the  general  secretary  Leon  Jouhaux,  immediately 
announced  their  support  for  the  war  and  subsequently  col- 


laborated closely  with  the  bourgeois  government  in  mobiliz- 
ing the  working  class  for  the  four-year-long  imperialist 
slaughter.  Those  syndicalist  militants  like  Pierre  Monatte 
and  Alfred  Rosmer  who  remained  true  to  the  principles  of 
proletarian  internationalism  found  themselves  an  isolated 
minority  in  an  organization  in  which  only  yesterday  they 
had  been  respected  leading  figures. 

In  hindsight,  the  CGT's  collapse  with  the  outbreak  of  war 
was  prefigured  by  its  entire  history.  During  the  1905 
Morocco  crisis — an  interimperialisl  squabble  for  influence 
in  North  Africa — everyone  in  France  thought  war  with  Ger- 
many could  break  out  at  any  moment  as,  indeed,  it  could 
have.  Yet  during  this  and  subsequent  international  crises,  the 
CGT  leaders  did  no  more  than  call  demonstrations,  issue 
manifestos,  etc.  There  was  no  move  to  organize  protest 
strikes.  When  in  1913  the  French  government  extended  the 
length  of  compulsory  military  service  from  two  to  three 
years,  the  CGT  leaders  considered  but  rejected  calling  a 
general  strike  against  this  measure,  which  was  broadly 
unpopular. 

Furthermore,  the  CGT's  "anti-militarism"  was  defined 
almost  exclusively  as  opposition  to  the  looming  war  with 
Germany.  French  syndicalists  were  little  concerned  with  the 
role  of  the  French  army  in  enforcing  the  colonial  enslave- 
ment of  the  peoples  of  Africa,  the  Near  East  and  Indochina. 
In  1911,  French  troops  suppressed  an  uprising  in  Morocco 
against  the  local  monarchical  client  regime,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  Morocco  was  formally  made  into  a  French  protec- 
torate. In  action,  the  CGT  leadership  was  effectively  indiffer- 
ent to  such  colonial  conquests  by  the  French  imperialist  state. 

Why  did  the  revoludonary  syndicalists  limit  the  "direct 
action"  they  advocated  to  the  sphere  of  economic  relations 
between  labor  and  capital?  One  undoubted  factor  is  that  syn- 
dicalist militants  were  well  aware  that  many  workers  in  the 
CGT,  probably  most,  were  imbued  with  national  chauvinist 
prejudices  to  some  extent.  If,  for  example,  the  CGT  leaders 
had  called  a  mass  demonstration  or  a  one-day  protest  strike 
against  French  military  intervention  in  Morocco,  they  would 
have  encountered  significant  righfist  opposifion  in  their  own 
ranks,  perhaps  even  leading  to  a  split. 

The  French  syndicalists  organized  and  led  a  labor  organi- 
zafion  primarily  on  the  basis  of  militant  trade  unionism. 
The  French  syndicalists  never  really  prepared  the  workers 
they  led  and  influenced  for  a  decisive  confrontation  with  the 
bourgeois  state  but  rather  increasingly  adapted  to  the  politi- 
cal consciousness  of  their  base.  As  Trotsky  later  wrote  in  his 
1929  article,  "Communism  and  Syndicalism":  "The  epi- 
gones of  syndicalism  would  have  one  believe  that  the  trade 
unions  are  sufficient  by  themselves.  Theoretically,  this 
means  nothing,  but  in  practice  it  means  the  dissolution  of 
the  revolutionary  vanguard  into  the  backward  masses,  that 
is,  the  trade  unions." 

Italian  and  Spanish  Syndicalism 

The  French  syndicalist  movement  was  both  the  seedbed 
of  European  syndicalism  and  its  most  moderate  expression. 
Exported  to  Italy  and  Spain,  the  doctrines  of  revolutionary 
syndicalism  took  on  more  radical  expressions.  There,  calls 
for  general  strikes  were  carried  out,  more  than  once.  Yet 
there  also,  the  syndicalist  movement  collapsed  when  faced 
with  the  ultimate  tests  of  war  and  revolution.  For  while 
this  current  initially  represented  a  revolt  against  reformist 
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Agricultural  laborers,  key  component  of  the  Italian 
syndicalist  movement,  on  strike  in  1907. 

parliamentary  socialism  and  coalitionism  with  the  bourgeoi- 
sie, it  was  unable  to  generate  a  program  and  theory  capable 
of  politically  defeating  the  reformists  and  carrying  out 
socialist  revolution.  Worse  yet,  facing  this  dead  end,  sec- 
tions of  the  syndicalist  movement  evolved  in  the  direction 
of  imperialist  nationalism,  in  particular  fascism,  symbolized 
by  Mussolini. 

In  Italy,  the  syndicalist  movement  originated  in  the 
Socialist  Party  (PSI),  and  was  originally  led  by  men  who 
considered  themselves  orthodox  Marxists.  The  first  organ  of 
Italian  revolutionary  syndicalism  was  the  paper  Avanguar- 
dia  Socialista,  founded  in  1902  by  Marxist  theorist  Antonio 
Labriola.  Italian  Communist  leader  Antonio  Gramsci  later 
described  early  Italian  syndicalism  as  "the  instinctive,  ele- 
mental, primitive  but  healthy  expression  of  working-class 
reaction  against  a  bloc  with  the  bourgeoisie  and  for  a  bloc 
with  the  peasants"  (from  his  essay  on  La  questione  meridio- 
nale  [The  Southern  Question],  1926).  At  a  regional  confer- 
ence of  the  PSI  in  Brescia  in  1904,  the  syndicalist  current 
passed  a  motion  declaring: 

"Reaffirming  the  permanently  and  intransigently  revolutionary 
character  of  proletarian  action,  which  is  against  the  bourgeois 
state,  the  Congress  declares  that  the  transformation  of  the 
political  organization  of  the  proletarian  class  into  a  mainly 
parliamentary,  opportunist,  constitutionalist  and  monarchist 
possibilist  party  is  a  degeneration  of  the  socialist  spirit. 
"It  therefore  rejects,  as  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  the 
class  struggle  and  the  true  essence  of  the  proletarian  conquest 
of  public  power,  alliance  with  the  bourgeoisie,  whether 
through  participation  by  party  members  in  any  monarchical  or 
republican  government  or  through  support  of  any  sort  to  a 
government  of  the  bourgeois  class." 
Labriola  and  his  supporters  were  incessantly  propagandiz- 
ing for  a  general  strike.  Barely  five  months  after  the  Brescia 
motion  was  passed,  and  weeks  after  the  Amsterdam  Congress 
of  the  Second  International  rejected  the  applicability  of  the 
general  strike,  in  September  1904  such  a  strike  swept  through 
Italy  in  protest  against  the  government's  violent  repression  of 
workers'  demonstrations.  For  five  days  the  peninsula  was 
shaken  by  a  vast  national  mobilization,  yet  the  workers' 


action  never  went  beyond  a  giant  protest  to  a  struggle  for 
power.  Again,  from  May  to  July  1908,  the  syndicalists  car- 
ried out  another  major  strike,  of  agricultural  workers  in  the 
region  of  Parma,  which  is  depicted  in  Bernardo  Bertolucci's 
epic  film  1900.  Facing  brutal  repression  by  the  army,  includ- 
ing use  of  cavalry  and  legions  of  strikebreakers,  after  a  run- 
ning three-day  battle  the  strike  was  broken. 

One  of  the  constant  themes  of  syndicalist  propaganda  was 
that  of  an  anti-militarist  "general  strike  against  war."  In 
Italy,  there  was  an  attempt  to  carry  this  out,  in  September 
1911,  against  the  Italian  colonial  war  of  conquest  in  Libya. 
However,  while  it  was  (tepidly)  supported  by  the  PSI  and 
the  CGL  labor  federation,  the  strike  failed  to  change  any- 
thing. Moreover,  it  was  undercut  by  the  fact  that  important 
syndicalist  leaders  (including  Labriola)  supported  the 
Libyan  war.  In  seeking  to  combine  syndicalism  and  national- 
ism, they  were  following  the  example  of  Georges  Sorel, 
who  in  this  same  period  was  collaborating  with  the  reaction- 
ary nationalist-monarchist  Action  Frangaise  movement. 

On  the  eve  of  the  imperialist  world  war,  a  nationwide 
general  strike  broke  out  in  response  to  the  shooting  of  anti- 
militarist  syndicalist  demonstrators  in  Ancona.  During  the 
"Red  Week"  of  7-14  June  1914,  many  syndicalists  thought 
the  moment  had  come  for  the  general  revolt  they  had 
preached  for  so  long  to  bring  down  the  government,  the 
monarchy  and  the  rule  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Yet  lacking  a  plan 
of  action  for  decisive  revolutionary  struggle  and  a  steeled 
leadership  to  carry  it  out,  the  strike  soon  petered  out. 

In  Spain,  meanwhile,  the  syndicalists  also  grew  to  be 
a  substantial  force.  The  founding  of  the  Confederacion 
Nacional  del  Trabajo  in  1911  represented  a  convergence  of 
the  anarchist  and  syndicalist  currents.  Within  a  month  of  the 
CNT's  founding,  it  had  endorsed  a  general  strike  and  was 
outlawed  by  the  government.  As  Spain  remained  neutral 
throughout  the  war,  the  syndicalists'  call  for  a  "general  strike 
against  war"  remained  purely  abstract.  But  as  the  imperialist 
powers  became  exhausted,  and  workers  were  inspired  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  tsar  in  Russia,  a  revolutionary  opportunity 
presented  itself  in  Spain  in  August  1917. 

The  anarcho-syndicalist  CNT  had  been  pushing  for  months 
for  an  unlimited  national  general  strike,  and  mass  pressure 
forced  the  Socialist-led  UGT  labor  federation  to  join  in  plan- 
ning for  the  strike.  Meanwhile,  the  Republican  bourgeoisie 
and  Catalan  regionalists  were  agitating  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  monarchy,  counting  on  support  in  the  army.  When  the 
strike  was  finally  called,  rather  than  launching  a  fight  for 
social  revolution,  its  objective  was  restricted  to  helping  the 
liberal  bourgeoisie  seize  power.  As  a  result  of  this  limited 
goal,  the  working  class  did  not  mobilize  uniformly,  and  after 
a  week  of  bloody  repression  the  strike  was  extinguished.  As 
would  once  again  occur  in  1936-37  during  the  Spanish  Civil 
War,  the  anarchists  became  the  tail  of  bourgeois  forces. 

The  IWW:  Revolutionary  Syndicalism 
in  the  United  States 

In  the  United  States  during  the  decade  before  the  First 
World  War,  a  syndicalist  movement — the  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  World — came  into  being  that  was  significantly  differ- 
ent than  its  counterparts  in  Latin  Europe.  The  particular  and 
in  some  ways  unique  nature  of  the  IWW  was  rooted  in  the 
development  of  the  American  economy  and  its  effect  on  the 
character  and  political  consciousness  of  the  working  class. 
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The  working  class  in  the  U.S.  was  largely  formed  through 
successive  waves  of  immigration  from  different  European 
countries.  This  produced  an  industrial  proletariat  riven  by 
deepgoing  ethnic  divisions  and  antagonisms,  for  example, 
between  native-born  workers  of  Anglo-Saxon  Protestant 
stock  and  Irish,  Italian  and  East  European  Catholic  immi- 
grants. These  ethnic  divisions,  skillfully  manipulated  by  the 
American  ruling  class,  prevented  not  only  the  formation  of  a 
mass  workers  party  such  as  developed  in  Europe  in  this 
period  but  also  the  unionization  of  the  mass  of  the  industrial 
proletariat,  especially  non-English-speaking  immigrants.  By 
the  turn  of  the  century,  only  5  percent  of  workers  in  the  U.S. 
were  organized  at  all,  and  these  on  a  craft-union  basis  in  the 
openly  pro-capitalist  American  Federation  of  Labor  (AFL). 

The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  was  formed  in  1 905 
as  a  broad  front  of  the  American  left.  The  founding  leader- 
ship consisted  of  revolutionary  syndicalists  such  as  William 
Trautmann  and  Vincent  St.  John,  the  "orthodox"  Marxist 
Daniel  De  Leon  and  his  followers,  and  the  militant  trade 
unionists  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners.  The  launch- 
ing of  the  IWW  was  enthusiastically  supported  by  Eugene 
V.  Debs,  the  most  popular,  even  revered,  figure  in  the  Amer- 
ican socialist  movement  of  the  day. 

As  against  the  conservative,  job-trusting  AFL,  the  IWW 
actively  sought  to  organize  unskilled  workers  across  ethnic/ 
racial  lines,  including  such  oppressed  layers  as  immigrant 
agricultural  laborers.  Confronting  murderous  anti-union  terror 
by  company  strikebreakers  as  well  as  government  repression 
in  the  form  of  anti-labor  laws  and  deportations  of  foreign-born 
organizers  and  activists,  the  IWW  wrote  a  heroic  chapter  in 
American  labor  history. 

The  leaders  and  militants  of  the  IWW — which  adopted  as 
its  slogan  "One  Big  Union" — expected  in  a  relatively  short 
time  to  organize  the  mass  of  industrial  workers,  win  over  most 
of  the  membership  of  the  AFL  and  reduce  the  remaining  right- 
wing  craft  unions  to  an  insignificant  element  in  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement.  The  IWW  press  carried  frequent  reports 
on  the  struggles  and  activities  of  the  French  CGT  under  the 
heading:  "Le  Syndicalisme  in  France  is  Industrialism  in  Amer- 
ica. Its  principles  are  substantially  those  of  the  I.W.W.  in 
America"  (quoted  in  Philip  S.  Foner,  The  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  World,  1905-1917  [1965]).  Yet  the  American  syndical- 
ists were  not  able  to  emulate  the  organizational  success  of  their 
French  cothinkers.  The  reasons  lay  in  the  very  different  polit- 
ical consciousness  of  the  working  class  in  the  two  countries. 
Most  French  workers  wanted  socialism  in  some  form  and 
thought  it  natural  to  join  a  union  whose  ultimate  aim  was  "com- 
plete emancipation... by  expropriating  the  capitalist  class." 

Not  so  American  workers.  During  strikes  most  of  the 
workers  involved  joined  the  IWW  but  left  just  as  quickly 
when  normal,  workaday  life  returned.  The  IWW  became  in 
fact  an  organization  of  revolutionary  militants  in  the  form  of 
a  broad-based  union  movement  although  this  was  in  no  way 
the  conscious  program  or  intent  of  its  syndicalist  leaders. 
James  P.  Cannon  was  a  young  IWW  roving  organizer  who 
later  became  a  founding  member  of  the  American  Commu- 
nist Party  and  subsequently  the  principal  leader  of  American 
Trotskyism.  Looking  back  at  the  IWW  in  the  1950s,  Cannon 
explained  its  dual  and  contradictory  nature: 

"The  IWW  announced  itself  as  an  all-inclusive  union;  and  any 
worker  ready  for  organization  on  an  everyday  union  basis  was 
invited  to  join,  regardless  of  his  views  and  opinions  on  any  other 
question.  In  a  number  of  instances,  in  times  of  organization 


campaigns  and  strikes  in  separate  localities,  such  all-inclusive 
membership  was  attained,  if  only  for  brief  periods.  But  that  did 
not  prevent  the  IWW  agitators  from  preaching  the  revolution- 
ary overthrow  of  capitalism  in  every  strike  meeting.... 
"The  IWW  at  all  times,  even  during  strikes  embracing  masses 
of  church-going,  ordinarily  conservative  workers,  acted  as 
an  organization  of  revolutionists.  The  'real  IWW's,'  the  year- 
round  activists,  were  nicknamed  Wobblies — ^just  when  and  why 
nobody  knows — and  the  criterion  of  the  Wobbly  was  his  stand 
on  the  principle  of  the  class  struggle  and  its  revolutionary 
goal;  and  his  readiness  to  commit  his  whole  life  to  it. 
"In  truth,  the  IWW  in  its  time  of  glory  was  neither  a  union  nor 
a  party  in  the  full  meaning  of  these  terms,  but  something  of 
both,  with  some  parts  missing." 

—  "The  IWW:  The  Great  Anticipation"  in  The  First  Ten 
Years  of  American  Communism  (1962) 
As  it  became  clear  that  the  IWW  was  not  going  to  displace 
the  AFL  as  the  main  labor  organization  in  the  U.S.,  much  less 
become  "one  big  union,"  the  Wobblies  increasingly  saw  them- 
selves as  a  "militant  minority"  setting  an  example  for  the  more 
backward  mass  of  workers.  The  existence  of  an  avowedly  rev- 
olutionary union  movement  competing  with  pro-capitalist 
unions,  which  initially  was  regarded  as  an  unfortunate  and 
transitory  condition,  evolved  into  a  political  principle.  The 
program  of  revolutionary  dual  unionism  thus  became  a  cen- 
tral tenet  of  the  American  far  left  in  the  period  immediately 
before  and  during  World  War  I. 

The  Wobblies  took  a  militantly  antiwar  line  when  in  1917 
U.S.  imperialism  entered  the  European  conflict  (a  clear  indica- 
tion that  the  IWW  was  a  very  different  kind  of  organization 
than  the  French  CGT  despite  the  shared  syndicalist  doctrines). 
The  U.S.  government,  mobilizing  popular  chauvinism,  effec- 
tively destroyed  the  IWW  through  massive  police  repression 
abetted  by  extralegal  vigilantism.  Frank  Little,  a  Native  Amer- 
ican Indian  IWW  organizer  in  the  copper  mines,  was  lynched 
in  1917  in  Butte,  Montana.  In  1918,  thousands  of  IWW- 
organized  Mexican  miners  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  were 
loaded  onto  railroad  cars  and  dumped  in  the  desert.  At  the  same 
time,  the  war-generated  economic  boom  led  to  a  substantial 
growth  in  the  AFL  unions,  and  a  wave  of  worker  militancy 
swept  through  these  unions  in  the  immediate  postwar  period. 

Nonetheless,  former  IWW  militants  and  sympathizers 
such  as  John  Reed,  who  constituted  an  important  part  of  the 
early  American  Communist  cadre  and  leadership,  opposed 
in  principle  working  in  the  pro-capitalist  AFL  unions  even 
though  these  now  constituted  almost  the  totality  of  organized 
labor  in  the  United  States.  One  of  the  major  disputes  in  the 
formative  period  of  the  Communist  International  was  over 
the  question  of  revolutionary  dual  unionism  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere.  Lenin's  1920  pamphlet,  "Left-Wing" 
Communism — An  Infantile  Disorder,  addressed  this  doctrine: 
"This  ridiculous  'theory'  that  Communists  should  not  work 
in  reactionary  trade  unions  reveals  with  the  utmost  clarity 
the  frivolous  attitude  of  the  'Left'  Communists  towards 
the  question  of  influencing  the  'masses,'  and  their  misuse 
of  clamor  about  the  'masses.'  If  you  want  to  help  the  'masses,' 
and  win  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  'mas.ses,'  you  should 
not  fear  difficulties,  or  pinpricks,  chicanery,  insults  and  perse- 
cution liom  the  "leaders'  (who,  being  opportunists  and  social- 
chauvinists,  are  in  most  cases  direcUy  or  indirectly  connected 
with  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  police),  but  must  absolutely  work 
wherever  the  masses  are  to  be  found"  [emphasis  in  original] 

The  Trade-Union  Question: 
Anarchism,  Syndicalism  and  Leninism 

At  an  anarchist  conference  in  1907,  the  old  Italian  Baku- 
ninist  Errico  Malatesta  warned  against  what  he  saw  as  the 
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dangers  of  syndicalism  for  the  anarchist  movement: 

"One  cannot  deny  that  syndicalist  action  involves  us  in  certain 
perils.  The  greatest  of  these  perils  undoubtedly  lies  in  the 
acceptance  by  the  militant  of  office  in  the  syndicates,  particu- 
larly when  it  is  paid  office.  Let  us  take  it  as  a  general  rule:  the 
anarchist  who  becomes  a  permanent  and  paid  official  in  a  syn- 
dicate is  lost  to  propaganda,  lost  to  anarchism!  Henceforward 
he  is  under  obligation  to  those  who  pay  him  and,  since  these 
are  not  all  anarchists,  the  salaried  official — placed  between  his 
conscience  and  his  interest — must  either  follow  his  conscience 
and  lose  his  position,  or  follow  his  interest — and  then,  goodbye 
to  anarchism!" 

— reproduced  as  "Syndicalism:  A  Critique,"  in  George 
Woodcock,  ed..  The  Anarchist  Reader 
Malatesta  therefore  insisted  that  anarchist  militants,  whether 
in  the  trade  unions  or  outside  them,  should  limit  themselves 
to  explaining  and  defending  the  principles  and  program  of 
anarchism.  When  the  vast  majority  of  working  people  were 
won  to  the  anarchist  vision  of  the  future... then,  voila,  the 
revolution. 

In  light  of  the  subsequent  course  of  the  French  CGT, 
Malatesta's  concern  that  syndicalist  militants  would  aban- 
don their  revolutionary  principles  in  order  to  keep  their 
union  posts  was  certainly  valid.  But  the  old  Bakuninist's 
preventative  cure  for  the  bureaucratic  degeneration  of  revo- 
lutionaries is,  however,  as  bad  as  the  disease.  For  revolution- 
aries to  refuse  in  principle  to  ever  become  trade-union  offi- 
cials is  to  cede  the  leadership  of  the  mass  economic 
organizations  of  the  working  class  to  opportunists  (hardened 
and  otherwise),  reformists  (overt  and  covert)  and  even  reac- 
tionaries. This  will  ensure  that  there  will  never  be  a  prole- 
tarian revolution  and  that  the  trade  unions  will  not  even 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  workers  within  the  framework 
of  capitalism.  A  precondition  for  a  socialist  revolution  is  a 
strong  workers  movement,  with  mass  trade  unions,  factory 
committees,  etc.  The  key  is  the  leadership  of  a  revolution- 
ary vanguard  party. 

During  the  First  World  War,  the  Russian  Bolsheviks 
denounced  the  treachery  and  overall  wretchedness  of  social- 
democratic  parliamentarians  and  trade-union  and  party  offi- 
cials just  as  harshly  as  did  the  anarchists,  if  not  more  so.  But 
they  did  not  therefore  conclude  that  the  workers  should  do 
without  mass  trade  unions  and  political  parties.  As  the  Bol- 
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Wobbly  leader  "Big  Bill"  Haywood  (right)  in  Moscow, 
1922,  with  former  IWW  organizer  James  P.  Cannon 
who  later  became  the  founding  leader  of  American 
Trotskyism. 

shevik  leader  Gregory  Zinoviev  wrote  in  1916  in  The  War 
and  the  Crisis  of  Socialism: 

"At  the  time  of  the  crisis  over  the  war,  the  labor  bureaucracy 
played  the  role  of  a  reactionary  factor....  But  that  does  not 
mean  the  labor  movement  will  be  able  to  get  along  without  a 
big  organizational  apparatus;  without  an  entire  spectrum  of 
people  devoted  especially  to  serve  the  proletarian  organiza- 
tion. We  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  the  time  when  the  labor 
movement  was  so  weak  that  it  could  get  along  without  its  own 
employees  and  functionaries,  but  to  go  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  labor  movement  will  be  something  different,  in 
which  the  strong  movement  of  the  proletariat  will  subordinate 
the  stratum  of  functionaries  to  itself,  in  which  routine  will  be 
destroyed,  bureaucratic  corrosion  wiped  out;  which  will  bring 
new  men  to  the  surface,  infuse  them  with  fighting  courage,  fill 
them  with  a  new  spirit." 

— excerpted  in  New  International  [New  York  City], 
March- June  1942 
A  Leninist  party  is  a  counterweight  to  the  inevitable  pres- 
sures on  revolutionary  militants  fighting  for  leadership  in 
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mass  organizations.  Unlike  a  union  or  factory  committee, 
membership  in  and  support  for  a  political  party  is  based  on 
accepting  its  program  and  agreeing  with  its  underlying  prin- 
ciples. In  arguing  for  the  need  for  a  separate  party  of  the  rev- 
olutionary proletarian  vanguard,  Lenin  stressed  that  there  are 
different  levels  of  consciousness  in  the  working  class.  Many 
workers  have  reformist  illusions  and  are  imbued  with 
national  chauvinism,  racism  and  other  manifestations  of 
social  reaction,  from  religiosity  and  the  desire  to  open  a  small 
shop  to  wife-beating.  Through  its  press,  demonstrations  and 
other  actions,  through  intervening  in  and  fighting  for  leader- 
ship of  social  protest  movements  of  the  oppressed — and, 
when  appropriate,  participating  in  parliamentary  and  other 
elections — a  communist  party  can  attract  and  organize  those 
workers  who  support  the  revolutionary  overthrow  of  the  cap- 
italist system,  differentiating  them  from  those  workers  who 
have  not  gone  beyond  militant  trade  unionism. 

Here  one  can  contrast  the  pre- 1914  French  syndicalists 
with  the  Russian  Bolsheviks  in  the  sam.e  period.  The  anti- 
parliamentarism  of  the  CGT  leadership  actually  prevented 
French  workers  from  facing  a  clear-cut  choice  between  rev- 
olutionary and  reformist  politics.  Instead  class-conscious 
French  workers  led  compartmentalized  lives:  they  were  syn- 


dicalists in  economic  struggles  against  the  employer  and 
socialists  when  it  came  to  electing  parliamentary  deputies  or 
local  government  officials.  Furthermore,  the  French  Socialist 
party  contained  both  openly  reformist  and  ostensibly  Marx- 
ist factions. 

The  political  topology  of  the  Russian  workers  movement 
in  the  decade  before  the  First  World  War  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent. There  the  organization  of  revolutionary  militants 
(the  Bolshevik  Party)  was  clearly  differentiated  from  both 
the  trade  unions,  factory  committees,  etc.  and  the  reformist/ 
centrist  socialists  (the  Mensheviks).  A  Russian  worker  who 
actively  and  directly  supported  the  Bolsheviks  (e.g.,  distrib- 
uting the  party's  illegal  literature)  was  motivated  by  a  higher 
level  of  political  consciousness  than  one  who  simply  voted 
for  a  Bolshevik  fellow  worker  to  head  up  a  strike  committee. 
The  Bolsheviks  also  ran  candidates  (a  number  of  whom 
won)  in  elections  to  the  workers'  section  of  the  tsarist  Duma 
(parliament),  opposing  not  only  the  liberal  and  reactionary 
parties  but  the  populist  Social  Revolutionaries  and  Menshe- 
viks. The  Bolsheviks  organized  the  revolutionary  vanguard 
of  the  Russian  working  class,  later  enabling  them  to  lead  the 
first  successful  proletarian  revolution  in  world  history  in 
October  1917. 


Part  6: 1914-1918:  Imperialist  War 
and  the  Realignment  of  the  Left 


A  famous  Amer- 
ican tale  by  the  early 
19th-century  writer 
Washington  Irving  tells  of  "Rip  van  Winkle."  Rip,  a  ne'er-do- 
well  villager  in  New  York's  Hudson  River  Valley,  drinks  a 
magic  brew  shortly  before  the  American  War  of  Independence 
and  sleeps  for  the  next  20  years.  He  awakens  in  a  strange  and 
totally  unanticipated  political  world.  Having  fallen  asleep  as 
a  subject  of  King  George  III  of  England,  he  now  finds  him- 
self a  citizen  of  a  new  republic,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, with  a  president  named  George  Washington,  someone  he 
had  never  heard  of  before. 

If  a  left-wing  Rip  van  Winkle  in  Europe  or  North  America 
had  fallen  asleep  in  1913  and  woken  up  ten  years  later,  he  too 
would  have  found  the  political  world  utterly  unknown  and 
totally  unexpected.  He  would  have  seen  former  anarchist  and 
syndicalist  militants  now  joined  together  with  erstwhile  left- 
wing  Social  Democrats  (Marxists)  in  a  new  international 
movement  calling  itself  Communist,  a  term  not  widely 
used  on  the  left  for  half  a  century  before  then.  Other  lead- 


ing prewar  anarcho- 
syndicalists  would  be 
found  allied  with  so- 
cialist parliamentarians  against  the  Communists.  He  would 
find  that  anarchism  and  syndicalism  simply  no  longer  existed 
as  significant  tendencies.  At  the  same  time,  those  parties  still 
calling  themselves  Social  Democratic  had  openly  repudiated 
proletarian  revolution  in  favor  of  class  collaboration  and 
nationalist  militarism,  and  in  many  cases  had  ministers  in 
various  European  capitalist  governments. 

In  France  before  1914,  the  syndicalist  Confederation 
Generale  du  Travail  (General  Confederation  of  Labor — 
CGT)  had  been  the  dominant  labor  organization.  Now  there 
existed  two  rival  trade-union  federations,  one  affiliated 
with  the  Communists,  the  other  with  the  reformist  Socialist 
party.  In  Italy,  the  homeland  of  the  Bakuninist  movement  in 
the  1860s  and  '70s,  anarchism  had  been  marginalized  and 
the  newly  formed  Communist  Party  was  hegemonic  on  the 
far  left.  In  the  United  States  before  World  War  I,  the  syndi- 
calist Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  had  been  the  most 


Bolshevik  parliamentary 
deputies  exiled  to  Siberia 
for  carrying  out  agitation 
against  World  War  I,  which 
slaughtered  millions  of 
workers.  Right:  Manifesto 
of  1915  Zimmerwald 
antiwar  conference, 
drafted  by  Leon  Trotsky. 
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Imperial  War  Museum,  London 

World  War  I,  1917;  German  soldiers  slaughtered  on 
the  battlefield. 


important  organization  to  the  left  of  the  Socialist  Party.  But 
by  the  early  1920s,  both  the  Socialist  Party  and  the  IWW 
had  become  empty  shells:  all  the  vital,  combative,  forward- 
looking  elements  of  the  American  left  had  regrouped  into 
the  Communist  International  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky. 

Only  in  Spain  did  the  anarchists  and  syndicalists  continue 
to  represent  a  major  component  of  the  workers  movement 
into  the  1920s.  This  Iberian  exceptionalism  derived  in  large 
part  from  the  fact  that  Spain  was  not  a  combatant  in  the  first 
imperialist  world  war.  Hence  the  Spanish  left  did  not  experi- 
ence the  wrenching  struggles  between  social-chauvinists 
and  internationalists  which  dominated  working-class  poli- 
tics elsewhere  in  Europe  and  also  in  North  America. 

Pre- 19 14  Social  Democracy,  anarchism  and  syndicalism 
died  on  the  battlefields  of  Tannenberg  and  the  Somme,  Ver- 
dun and  Caporetto  along  with  millions  of  European  youth. 
Despite  their  differences,  the  foremost  "orthodox"  Marxist, 
Karl  Kautsky,  the  leading  anarchist  Peter  Kropotkin  and  the 
French  syndicalist  founder  Fernand  Pelloutier  shared  certain 


basic  premises.  All  were  shaped  by  the  stability  of  the  Euro- 
pean bourgeois  order,  the  steady  growth  of  the  workers 
movement  and  the  relative  democratic  freedoms  available  to 
them  at  the  end  of  the  19th  and  beginning  of  the  20th  centu- 
ries. The  leaders  and  theoreticians  of  the  main  currents  of 
Social  Democracy,  anarchism  and  syndicalism  believed  the 
era  of  violent  revolutions  and  counterrevolutions  in  West 
and  Central  Europe  lay  in  the  past.  They  all  looked  for- 
ward to  the  establishment  of  a  just,  egalitarian  and  humane 
society  by  essentially  "civilized"  means  supported  or  at 
least  accepted  by  all  reasonable  men  of  good  will. 

This  rosy  vision  of  orderly  social  revolution  was  blown 
to  smithereens  by  the  guns  of  August  1914.  In  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  insightful  biography  of  Trotsky,  The  Prophet 
Armed  (1954),  the  Polish  Marxist  historian  Isaac  Deutscher 
explained  how  future  Communists  were  forged  in  the  char- 
nel  house  that  had  become  Europe: 

"The  slaughter  of  the  next  few  years,  in  which  millions  of 
people  laid  down  their  lives  to  wrest  a  few  yards  of  land  from 
the  enemy,  taught  them  to  despise  and  hate  the  humanitarian 
facades  and  shams  of  the  European  body  politic.  They  con- 
cluded that  if  civilized  governments  in  pursuit  of  their  national 
power-politics  found  it  possible  to  exterminate  millions  of 
people  and  to  maim  scores  of  millions,  then  it  was  surely  the 
Socialists'  duty  to  shrink  from  no  sacrifice  in  the  struggle  for  a 
new  social  order  that  would  free  mankind  from  such  folly.  The 
old  order  was  giving  them  a  lesson  in  ruthlessness.  The 
'Gothic  lace-work'  of  European  civilization  had  been  torn  to 
pieces  and  was  being  trampled  into  the  mud  and  blood  of  the 
trenches." 

The  Trauma  of  August  1914 

The  full-scale  European  war  which  broke  out  in  August 
1914  had  been  anficipated  and  feared  on  the  left.  Almost 
three  decades  earlier,  Friedrich  Engels  had  predicted  with 
startling  precision: 

"The  only  war  left  for  Prussia-Germany  to  wage  will  be  a 
world  war,  a  world  war,  moreover,  of  an  extent  and  violence 
hitherto  unimagined.  Eight  to  ten  million  soldiers  will  be  at 
each  others"  throats  and  in  the  process  they  will  strip  Europe 
barer  than  a  swarm  of  locusts.  The  depredations  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  compressed  into  three  to  four  years  and  extended 
over  the  entire  continent;  famine,  disease,  the  universal  lapse 
into  barbarism...." 

—  Introducdon  to  Sigismund  Borkheim's  pamphlet. 
In  Memory  of  the  German  Blood-and-Thunder 
Patriots.  1806-1807  (\mi) 


In  the  following  years,  the  issue  of  militarism  and  how  to 
struggle  against  it  became  a  dominant  concern  in  the  Sec- 
ond (Socialist)  International,  one  which  increasingly  demar- 
cated its  left  and  right  wings.  A  resolution  on  militarism 
adopted  at  the  International's  1907  Congress  in  Stuttgart, 
Germany  concluded  with  an  amendment  proposed  by  Lenin, 
Rosa  Luxemburg  and  the  Russian  Menshevik  leader  Julius 
Martov: 

"If  a  war  threatens  to  break  out,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  working 
class  and  of  its  parliamentary  representatives  in  the  countries 
involved,  supported  by  the  consolidating  activity  of  the  Inter- 
national [Socialist]  Bureau,  to  exert  every  effort  to  prevent  the 
outbreak  of  war  by  means  they  consider  most  effective.... 
"Should  war  break  out  nonetheless,  it  is  their  duty  to  intervene 
in  favor  of  its  speedy  termination  and  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  utilize  the  economic  and  political  crisis  caused  by  the  war  to 
rouse  the  peoples  and  thereby  to  hasten  the  abolition  of  capi- 
talist class  rule." 

The  German  Social  Democracy  (SPD)  in  this  period  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  model  of  a  Marxist-led  workers 
party  and  the  central  core  of  the  international  socialist 
movement.  Hence,  when  on  4  August  1914  the  Social  Dem- 
ocratic fraction  in  the  German  Reichstag  (parliament)  voted 
for  war  credits,  the  effect  on  revolutionary  Marxists  the 
world  over  was  traumatic.  Luxemburg  suffered  a  nervous 
collapse  in  reaction  to  the  wave  of  national  chauvinism 
which  swept  the  German  social-democratic  workers  move- 
ment. Lenin  at  first  refused  to  believe  the  report  of  the 
Reichstag  vote  in  the  SPD's  organ,  Vorwdrts,  dismissing 
that  issue  as  a  forgery  by  the  Kaiser's  government.  In  his 
autobiography.  My  Life  (1930),  Trotsky  recounts  his  feelings 
at  the  time: 

"The  telegram  telling  of  the  capitulation  of  the  German  Social 
Democracy  shocked  me  even  more  than  the  declaration  of 
war,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  was  far  from  a  naive  idealizing  of 
German  socialism....  I  did  not  expect  the  official  leaders  of 
the  International,  in  case  of  war,  to  prove  themselves  capable 
of  serious  revolutionary  initiative.  At  the  same  time,  I  could 
not  even  admit  the  idea  that  the  Social  Democracy  would  sim- 
ply cower  on  its  belly  before  a  nationalist  militarism." 

What  the  German  Social  Democracy  was  for  Marxists 
before  1914,  the  French  Confederation  Generale  du  Travail 
was  for  syndicalists  and  many  anarchists:  the  strongest  and 
most  respected  workers  organization  internationally  repre- 
senting their  doctrine  and  tradition.  For  example,  in  1913 
the  American  IWW  journal  Solidarity  published  a  transla- 
tion of  the  pamphlet  "French  Syndicalism"  by  CGT  general 
secretary  Leon  Jouhaux.  Year  after  year,  the  French  syndi- 
calist leaders  had  solemnly  proclaimed  that  they  would 
respond  to  a  declaration  of  war  with  a  revolutionary  general 
strike.  But  when  war  was  in  fact  declared,  they  immediately 
joined  the  "union  sacree"  in  defense  of  the  French  capitalist 
state,  with  Jouhaux  preaching  "hatred  of  German  imperial- 
ism" as  he  spoke  for  "those  who  are  going  off  to  war." 

Peter  Kropotkin's  support  for  Britain,  France  and  Russia 
against  the  Central  Powers  came  as  probably  an  even  greater 
shock  to  anarchist  militants  than  the  German  Social 
Democrats'  infamous  vote  for  war  credits  was  to  Luxem- 
burg, Lenin  and  Trotsky.  Kropotkin  had  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  a  man  of  unimpeachable  revolutionary  integrity 
and  idealism,  not  only  by  anarchists  but  also  by  many  non- 
anarchist  leftists.  Born  into  the  upper  echelons  of  the  Rus- 
sian nobility,  he  had  been  living  in  exile  in  England  for 
three  decades  when  the  war  broke  out.  The  proponent  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  human  community  at  once  became  indistin- 
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guishable  from  the  most  rabid  British  or  French  chauvinist. 
Even  a  highly  sympathetic  biography  acknowledges  that  "all 
Kropotkin  did,  like  any  militarist,  was  to  talk  of  bigger  and 
better  cannons,  to  exhort  his  friends  to  'defend  themselves 
like  wild  beasts,'  and  to  repeat  the  current  exaggerated  atroc- 
ity stories  of  the  Germans  'fighting  like  devils  and  tram- 
pling on  all  the  rules  of  humanity'"  (George  Woodcock  and 
Ivan  Avakumovic,  The  Anarchist  Prince  [1950]).  The  old 
Russian  populist  and  anarchist  now  defended  the  tsarist 
imperial  state  with  the  lame  argument  that  the  military  alli- 
ance with  Britain  and  France  would  result  in  a  "strengthen- 
ing of  the  liberalizing  forces  in  Russia." 

Kropotkin's  pro-war  views  were  by  no  means  an  individ- 
ual aberration  within  the  anarchist  movement.  The  leading 
intellectual  lights  of  the  anarchist  movement  in  France — Jean 
Grave,  Charles  Malato,  Paul  Reclus — came  to  the  defense  of 
their  "own"  capitalist  state.  The  Austrian  anarchist  scholar 
Max  Nettlau,  a  recognized  authority  on  Bakunin's  life  and 
writings,  likewise  supported  the  war,  in  his  case  on  the  side 
of  the  Central  Powers — Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Germany  and  the 
Habsburg  Austro-Hungarian  empire. 

Men  and  women  who  had  worked  closely  together  for 
years,  even  decades,  became  bitter  political  enemies  over- 
night. Lenin  denounced  Kautsky,  whom  he  had  previously 
respected  as  the  outstanding  contemporary  Marxist  theore- 
tician, as  a  "consummate  hypocrite  and  a  past  master  in  the 
art  of  prostituting  Marxism."  The  veteran  Italian  Bakuninist 
Errico  Malatesta  now  branded  Kropotkin,  his  "old  and 
beloved  friend,"  as  a  "government  anarchist."  French  syndi- 
calist leader  Alphonse  Merrheim,  as  Lenin  recounted  in  an 
article  on  the  1915  Zimmerwald  antiwar  conference,  bitterly 
declared:  "The  party,  Jouhaux,  and  the  government  are  three 
heads  beneath  the  same  cap"  (Robert  Wohl,  French  Commu- 
nism in  the  Makini>,  7974-/924  [  1966]). 

Antiwar  socialists,  syndicalists  and  anarchists  found  they 
had  far  more  in  common  with  one  another  than  with  their 
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former  comrades  and  cothinkers  turned  chauvinists  and 
militarists.  The  realignment  of  the  left  manifested  itself 
most  clearly  in  France,  where  all  tendencies  in  the  socialist, 
syndicalist  and  anarchist  movements  were  well  represented. 

Before  1914  the  two  main  poles  of  the  French  workers 
movement  had  been  the  "orthodox"  Marxist  faction  of  Jules 
Guesde  in  the  Socialist  party  and  the  syndicalist  CGT,  with 
the  eclectic  socialist  Jean  Jaures  acting  as  an  intermediary 
between  the  two.  Jaures  was  assassinated  by  a  right-wing 
royalist  fanatic  on  the  eve  of  the  war.  Guesde  and  Jouhaux 
became  twin  pillars  of  the  union  sacree:  the  "Marxist" 
socialist  as  minister  without  portfolio  in  the  "Cabinet  of 
National  Defense,"  the  syndicalist  union  leader  as  a  "com- 
missioner of  the  nation." 

The  relatively  small  number  of  French  leftists  who 
opposed  the  war  organized  themselves  around  the  Commit- 
tee for  the  Resumption  of  International  Relations.  The  core 
and  best-known  figures  in  this  group  were  revolutionary 
syndicalists — Alphonse  Merrheim,  Pierre  Monatte  and 
Alfred  Rosmer — who  were  joined  by  dissident  socialists 
and  anarchists,  some  of  them  fresh  from  the  trenches.  Leon 
Trotsky,  in  exile  in  France  until  his  expulsion  from  the 
country  in  1916,  played  an  important  and  in  a  sense  leading 
role  in  organizing  and  directing  these  antiwar  militants.  Also 
centrally  involved  was  another  Russian  emigre  revolution- 
ary, Salomon  Lozovsky,  at  the  time  a  wayward  right  Bol- 
shevik, who  later  became  head  of  the  trade-union  interna- 
tional affiliated  with  the  Communist  International.  The 
French  left-syndicalists'  international  sympathies  were 
deepened  by  their  close  collaboration  with  the  two  Russians, 
which  brought  them  into  contact  with  a  kind  of  Marxism 
then  unknown  in  West  Europe.  One  French  veteran  of  the 
Committee  later  recalled  how  Trotsky  and  Lozovsky  "talked 
of  making  a  revolution  as  if  they  meant  it." 

To  be  sure,  the  differences  between  Marxian  socialism, 
syndicalism  and  anarchism  remained  valid  and  important  in 
terms  of  how  to  organize  society  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
capitalist  system.  But  it  made  no  sense  to  debate  this  ques- 
tion with  men  who,  in  close  and  direct  collaboration  with 
the  bourgeoisie,  were  actively  supporting  their  own  capitalist 
states.  The  fundamental  dividing  line  between  revolutionar- 
ies and  reformists,  between  internationalists  and  social- 
chauvinists,  superseded  the  prewar  categories  of  socialism, 
syndicalism  and  anarchism. 

Behind  Social-Patriotism 

The  formation  of  the  Communist  International  in  1919, 
under  the  profound  impact  of  the  Russian  Bolshevik  Revolu- 
tion, culminated  the  realignment  of  the  left  which  had  begun 
in  August  1914.  The  development  of  the  Zimmerwald  anti- 
militarist  movement  was  especially  a  direct  precursor  of 
the  Comintern.  However,  by  no  means  all  of  the  antiwar 
leftists  of  1914  joined  the  Communist  International.  For 
example,  the  Russian  Menshevik  Julius  Martov,  who  con- 
sidered himself  an  "orthodox"  Marxist,  the  French  syndical- 
ist Alphonse  Merrheim  and  the  Italian  anarchist  Errico  Mal- 
atesta  all  came  out  against  the  war  and  denounced  the 
chauvinism  and  militarism  of  their  erstwhile  cothinkers.  Yet 
all  three  would  oppose  the  Communist  International  and 
instead  respectively  seek  to  revive  (though  without  success) 
the  Social  Democratic,  syndicalist  and  anarchist  movements 
as  they  had  existed  before  1914.  After  the  war,  Martov  and 
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French  revolutionary  syndicalist  Alfred  Rosmer  con- 
ducted antiwar  agitation  in  the  paper  of  the  metal  work- 
ers union  (white  spaces  show  government  censorship). 

Merrheim  would  reunite  with  the  main  currents  of  Social 
Democracy  and  chauvinist  syndicalism. 

Why  had  the  principal  organizations  of  the  working  class, 
whether  led  by  purported  Marxists  (Germany)  or  syndicalists 
(France),  betrayed  their  declared  principles  and  supported 
their  own  capitalist  states  in  the  European  imperialist  war? 
Why  were  men  like  Kropotkin,  who  had  devoted  their  entire 
lives  to  the  cause  of  social  revolution,  suffering  imprison- 
ment and  exile  for  their  beliefs,  now  defending  the  very 
regimes  that  had  persecuted  them  and  their  comrades?  Was 
the  collapse  into  social-chauvinism  rooted  in  the  nature 
of  the  pre- 19 14  Social  Democratic,  syndicalist  and  anar- 
chist movements?  The  way  in  which  these  questions  were 
answered  would  in  large  part  determine  which  antiwar  left- 
ists became  Communists  and  which  did  not. 

Like  all  important  and  complex  historical  developments, 
the  social-patriotism  which  engulfed  the  European  left  with 
the  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War  had  many  causes  operat- 
ing at  different  levels.  At  one  level,  social-patriotism  repre- 
sented the  bureaucratization  of  the  workers  movement  in 
West  and  Central  Europe,  which  had  increasingly  mani- 
fested itself  in  strong  opportunist  tendencies.  As  Lenin 
wrote  in  March  1915: 

"Certain  strata  of  the  working  class  (the  bureaucracy  of  the 
labor  movement  and  the  labor  aristocracy,  who  get  a  fraction 
of  the  profits  from  the  exploitation  of  the  colonies  and  from  the 
privileged  position  of  their  'fatherlands'  in  the  world  market), 
as  well  as  petty-bourgeois  sympathizers  within  the  social- 
ist parties,  have  proved  the  social  mainstay  of  these  [oppor- 
tunist] tendencies  and  channels  of  bourgeois  influence  over  the 
proletariat." 

—"The  Conference  of  the  RSDLP  Groups  Abroad" 
The  difference  between  reformism  and  revolutionary  lead- 
ership is  not  the  fight  for  reforms,  but  the  acceptance —  "for 
now" — of  capitalism.  Reformists  therefore  seek  to  collabo- 
rate with  their  "own"  bourgeoisie,  especially  with  the  much- 
looked-for  "progressive  wing"  (a  category  which  already  by 
1914  had  little  significance,  above  all  in  the  imperialist  coun- 
tries). As  the  bourgeoisie  is  by  its  nature  national  in  scope, 
the  idea  of  a  "national  interesf '  between  us  and  "our"  bosses 
is  a  crucial  underpinning  of  the  whole  reformist  endeavor. 

The  material  root  of  reformism  is  the  social  divisions 
within  the  working  class:  the  privileged  outlook  of  the  so- 
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called  "aristocracy  of  labor"  which — under  conditions  in 
which  the  working  class  is  not  united  for  revolutionary 
aims — feels  its  immediate  interests  counterposed  to  those  of 
the  minorities,  the  youth,  the  unskilled,  not  to  mention  the 
oppressed  colonial  masses.  This  relatively  better-off  layer  of 
the  exploited  is  the  social  basis  for  the  labor  bureaucracy. 

The  leadership  of  the  German  trade  unions  had  long  been 
the  core  social  base  of  the  SPD  right  wing.  The  union  lead- 
ers consistently  and  effectively  opposed  the  campaign  of  the 
SPD  left  led  by  Rosa  Luxemburg  to  organize  mass  strikes 
against  the  anti-democratic  suffrage  laws  in  Prussia.  Some 
SPD  rightists,  notably  Gustav  Noske,  were  so  open  and 
vocal  in  their  defense  of  German  imperialist  interests  that 
they  were  taken  to  task  for  this  by  the  party's  immensely 
respected  founding  father,  August  Bebel  (who  died  in  1913). 

The  bureaucratization  of  the  French  syndicalist  movement 
was  less  developed  than  that  of  German  Social  Democracy 
and  the  division  between  its  left  and  right  wings  not  as  clear- 
cut  or  longstanding.  The  founding  fathers  of  the  CGT  such 
as  Pelloutier  and  the  former  anarchist  militant  Emile  Pouget 
were  genuinely  dedicated  to  the  emancipation  of  the  work- 
ing class.  However,  their  "children"  inherited  a  going  concern 
which  had  come  to  play  an  important  and  accepted  role  in  the 
economic  and  political  life  of  the  French  Third  Republic. 

The  second  generation  of  CGT  leaders  was  personified  by 
Leon  Jouhaux,  who  became  the  organization's  general  secre- 
tary in  1909  at  the  age  of  30.  By  then  the  CGT  leadership 
was  busy  negotiating  wage  agreements  with  employers' 
associations  and  discussing  legislation  with  Socialist  parlia- 
mentarians. Even  before  the  war,  Jouhaux  showed  a  strong 
inclination  to  abandon  or  water  down  the  union  movement's 
revolutionary  traditions  in  order  to  expand  its  influence. 
Taken  to  task  by  some  anarchists  for  lack  of  militancy,  the 
Jouhaux  leadership  responded  in  1913: 

"We  strongly  reaffirm  our  right,  in  accord  with  the  whole  of 
organized  labor,  to  modify  our  forms  of  recruitment  and  of 
propaganda  in  line  with  the  modifications  introduced  in  the 
domain  of  industry  by  our  adversaries.  In  our  opinion,  a 
movement  which  failed  to  take  account  of  the  transformations 
going  on  about  it  and  froze  in  a  fixed  attitude  would  be  a 
movement  without  life,  without  influence,  without  future." 
—  quoted  in  Val  R.  Lorwin,  The  French  Labor 
Movement  (1966) 
One  can  say  of  Jouhaux  as  of  Noske  that  the  war  simply  pro- 
vided the  perfect  opportunity  to  realize  their  deeply  rooted 
opportunist  appetites. 

If  some  Social  Democratic  and  syndicalist  leaders  sup- 


ported the  war  to  further  their  careers,  others  did  so  out  of 
political,  and  in  some  cases  personal,  cowardice.  That  is, 
they  capitulated  before  the  wave  of  chauvinist  hysteria 
which  engulfed  the  masses  in  August  1914.  After  the  war 
Merrheim,  who  was  then  moving  to  the  right,  sought  to 
explain  away  the  CGT's  collapse  by  shifting  the  burden  of 
responsibility  from  the  leadership  to  the  ranks.  If  the  syndi- 
calist leaders  had  attempted  to  resist  the  war  mobilization, 
he  contended,  "the  working  class... would  not  have  left  to 
the  police  the  job  of  shooting  us;  they  would  have  shot  us 
themselves"  (quoted  in  French  Communism  in  the  Making). 

Merrheim  was  here  confusing,  deliberately,  two  different 
questions.  One  is  whether  the  syndicalist  leaders  should 
have  opposed  the  war;  the  other  is  how  they  should  have 
acted  on  the  basis  of  that  opposition.  Obviously,  there  was 
no  question  of  attempting  the  oft-threatened  general  strike 
against  the  war  mobilization.  Even  a  small  protest  demon- 
stration might  have  been  adventurist  in  the  conditions  of 
August  1914.  The  principled  and  effective  course  of  action 
for  revolutionaries  was  to  carry  out  antiwar  propaganda  and 
agitation  in  the  factories  and  the  army  under  conditions  of 
illegality,  even  in  the  face  of  imprisonment. 

Here  the  difference  between  the  French  syndicalists  and 
the  Russian  Bolsheviks  is  strikingly  clear.  In  Russia,  too,  the 
outbreak  of  war  produced  impassioned  support  for  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  part  of  the  masses,  including  the  industrial 
working  class.  In  his  History  of  the  Russian  Revolution  (1932), 
Trotsky  recounts:  "The  revolutionary  ideas  were  barely  kept 
glowing  in  small  and  hushed  circles.  In  the  factories  in  those 
days  nobody  dared  to  call  himself  'Bolshevik'  for  fear  not 
only  of  arrest,  but  of  a  beating  from  the  backward  workers." 

Nonetheless,  the  Bolshevik  Party  was  militantly  opposed 
to  the  war  and  this  was  generally  known  throughout  the  Rus- 
sian empire.  The  Bolshevik  deputies  in  the  Duma  (the  impo- 
tent parliamentary  body  set  up  by  the  tsarist  autocracy)  voted 
against  the  war  credits  and  were  duly  sent  to  exile  in  Siberia. 
In  the  factories,  the  small  and  hushed  circles  of  Bolsheviks 
grew  larger  and  more  vocal  as  the  initial  patriotic  fervor  gave 
way  to  war-weariness  and  hostility  to  the  tsarist  regime.  Pre- 
cisely because  the  Bolsheviks  had  courageously  opposed  the 
social-patriotism  of  the  masses  in  1914,  three  years  later  they 
were  able  to  lead  the  mass  of  workers  in  socialist  revolution, 
replacing  the  Romanov  autocracy  and  the  bourgeois  liberal 
government  of  Aleksandr  Kerensky  with  a  government  of 
workers  and  peasants  councils  (soviets). 


Russian  and  Austrian 
soldiers  fraternizing  at 
the  front  in  WWi. 
Increasing  war-weariness 
led  to  radicalization  of 
European  masses. 
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Social-patriotism  cannot  be  fully  or  adequately  explained 
by  the  careerist  ambitions  and/or  political  cowardice  of  var- 
ious leading  figures  in  the  workers  movement.  The  large 
majority  of  worker  militants  in  West  and  Central  Europe — 
heads  of  local  unions,  shop  stewards,  secretaries  of  socialist 
party  branches — strongly  supported  the  war  while  still 
regarding  themselves  as  good  socialists  or  good  syndicalists. 
German  Social  Democrats  saw  themselves  defending  their 
organizations — and  therefore  the  future  of  socialism  in  Ger- 
many— against  tsarist  Russian  imperialism.  French  social- 
ists and  syndicalists  believed  they  were  defending  the  future 
social  revolution  in  France  against  the  imperialism  of  Kaiser 
Wilhelm's  Germany.  The  ideological  root  cause  of  social- 
patriotism  in  the  First  World  War  lay  in  the  essentially 
national  conception  of  social  revolution  prevalent  in  all 
major  tendencies  of  the  European  workers  movement. 

Polemicizing  against  Stalin's  doctrine  of  "socialism  in 
one  country"  as  applied  to  Soviet  Russia  in  the  1920s, 
Trotsky  observed  that  pre- 1914  German  Social  Democracy 
had  also  believed  in  socialism  in  one  country: 

"The  patriotism  of  the  German  social  democrats  began  as  a 
legitimate  patriotism  to  their  own  party,  the  most  powerful 
party  of  the  Second  International.  On  the  basis  of  the  highly 
developed  German  technology  and  the  superior  organizational 
qualities  of  the  German  people,  the  German  social  democracy 
prepared  to  build  its  'own'  socialist  society.  If  we  leave  aside 
the  hardened  bureaucrats,  careerists,  parliamentary  sharpers, 
and  political  crooks  in  general,  the  social-patriotism  of  the  rank 
and  file  social  democrat  was  derived  precisely  from  the  belief 
in  building  German  socialism.  It  is  impossible  to  think  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  rank  and  file  social  democrats  (let 
alone  the  millions  of  rank  and  file  workers)  wanted  to  defend 
the  Hohenzollerns  [ruling  dynasty]  or  the  bourgeoisie.  No. 
They  wanted  to  protect  German  industry,  the  German  railways 
and  highways,  German  technology  and  culture,  and  especially 
the  organizafions  of  the  German  working  class,  as  the  'neces- 
sary and  sufficient'  national  prerequisites  for  socialism." 
—  The  Third  International  After  Lenin  (1928) 

Exactly  the  same  could  be  said  of  French  nationalism  and 
the  French  syndicalists.  Indeed,  the  syndicalists  were  even 
more  explicit  in  espousing  a  nationally  self-sufficient  work- 
ers revolution.  The  CGT's  1906  Charter  of  Amiens  declared: 
"The  trade  union,  which  is  today  a  fighting  organizafion, 
will  in  the  future  be  an  organization  for  production  and  dis- 
tribution, and  the  basis  for  social  reorganization."  Neither  in 
this  statement  of  basic  principles  nor  in  any  other  program- 
matic document  did  the  French  syndicalists  project  that  such 
a  social  reorganization  would  or  should  be  on  a  Europe- 
wide  and  ultimately  worldwide  basis.  Nor  did  they  consider 
how  long  a  social  revolution  in  France  could  survive  if  the 
rest  of  Europe,  centrally  Germany,  remained  capitalist. 

The  emphasis  on  decentralization  and  local  autonomy 
central  to  anarchist  and  syndicalist  doctrine  made  these 
movements  prone  to  nafional  forms  of  organization.  The 
Socialist  International,  founded  in  1 889,  was  a  federaUon  of 
national  parties.  An  attempt  in  1907  to  form  a  rival  anarchist 
international  was  stillborn.  The  syndicalist  movement — 
numbering  tens  of  thousands  of  militants  in  various  coun- 
tries in  this  period — had  no  international  body  at  all. 

What  "proletarian  internationalism"  meant  in  the  syndi- 
calist movement  was  mutual  support  among  workers  organ- 
izations that  were  essentially  national  in  character.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  French  CGT  were  ever  willing  to  defend,  through 
financial  contributions  and  publicity,  Italian  or  American 
syndicalist  militants  who  were  being  persecuted  by  their 
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Revolutionary  Marxist  Rosa  Luxemburg,  shown 
speaking  in  1907,  denounced  growing  conservatism 
of  German  Social  Democratic  Party  leaders  even 
before  the  war. 

own  bourgeois  states.  But  it  would  have  been  unthinkable 
for  French  syndicalists  that  the  leaders  of  Unione  Sindacale 
Italiana  or  the  American  IWW  should  have  a  decisive  say  in 
determining  the  program  and  policies  of  the  French  workers 
movement.  And  of  course  the  reverse  was  just  as  true. 

The  contradiction  in  French  syndicalism  between  its  anti- 
militarism  and  hostility  to  imperialism  on  the  one  hand 
and  its  nationally  limited  concept  of  social  revolution  on 
the  other  was  exploded  by  the  First  World  War.  Some  lead- 
ing syndicalists  like  Monatte  and  Rosmer  moved  forward 
to  Communist  internafionalism;  others  such  as  Jouhaux 
and  eventually  Merrheim  moved  backward  to  trade-union 
reformism. 

Kropotkin  and  Anarcho-Chauvinism 

The  material  pressures  underlying  social-patriotism  in  the 
mass  workers  organizations  were  not  applicable  to  the 
anarchist  movement,  made  up  as  it  was  of  relatively  small 
groups  of  adherents  to  this  philosophy.  Kropotkin,  Jean 
Grave,  Max  Nettlau  and  the  other  pro-war  anarchists  were 
not  motivated  by  bureaucratic  careerism,  nor  were  they  con- 
fronted with  pervasive  chauvinist  prejudices  among  their 
rank-and-file  supporters.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  large 
majority  of  anarchists  were  appalled  by  the  bellicosity  of 
Kropotkin  and  his  co-thinkers. 

They  were  also  greatly  puzzled  by  it.  Errico  Malatesta 
accused  his  old  comrade  of  a  kind  of  political  amnesia: 
"Kropotkin  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  antagonism  of  the 
classes,  the  necessity  of  economic  emancipation,  and  all  the 
anarchist  teachings"  (quoted  in  The  Anarchist  Prince).  A 
group  of  Russian  anarchists  in  Switzerland  found  the  sup- 
port by  prominent  anarchists  to  the  Western  imperialist 
states  and  their  tsarist  allies  to  be  "totally  incomprehen- 
sible." Many  non-anarchist  lefdsts  voiced  similar  views, 
among  them  Lenin,  who  had  respected  Kropotkin's  ideal- 
ism. When  Kropotkin  died  in  1921,  having  returned  to  Rus- 
sia from  England,  Lenin  commented  to  Alfred  Rosmer:  "It's 
a  pity  that  at  the  end  of  his  life  there  was  an  inexplicable 
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lapse  into  chauvinism"  (quoted  in  Lenin's  Moscow  [1971]). 

So  where  did  the  phenomenon  of  anarcho-chauvinism 
come  from?  As  we  have  previously  indicated,  by  the  1 890s 
the  anarchist  movement,  launched  by  Mikhail  Bakunin  a 
generation  earlier,  had  divided  into  two  main  currents.  The 
propagandists,  best  represented  by  Kropotkin,  devoted 
themselves  to  expounding  the  principles  of  anarchism  in 
books  and  pamphlets,  public  talks  and  educational  classes. 
The  syndicalists  concentrated  their  efforts  on  organizing  and 
building  trade  unions. 

Once  it  became  clear  that  anarchists  like  Kropotkin,  Elisee 
Reclus  and  his  son  Paul,  Jean  Grave  and  Max  Nettlau  neither 
advocated  nor  practiced  individual  terrorism,  they  gained  a 
certain  acceptance  in  bourgeois  intellectual  circles.  The 
anarchist  propagandists  thus  came  to  inhabit  the  world  of 
universities,  academic  journals  and  scholarly  societies. 
Their  day-to-day  lives  were  indistinguishable  from  the  bour- 
geois intellectuals  with  whom  they  constantly  interacted 
and  engaged  in  "civilized"  debate  over  social  and  political 
theory. 

Kropotkin's  home  in  the  London  suburb  of  Bromley 
became  a  salon  for  "progressive"  representatives  of  the 
European  intelligentsia  like  the  Anglo-Irish  playwright 
George  Bernard  Shaw  and  Danish  literary  critic  Georg 
Brandes.  The  Kropotkin  who  regularly  attended  meetings 
of  the  posh  Royal  Geographical  Society  was  a  far  cry  from 
the  young  radical  agitator  who  worked  among  artisans  and 
factory  workers  in  Switzerland  and  France  and  declared, 
"Everything  is  good  for  us  that  falls  outside  legality." 

The  anarchists  dogmatically  maintained  that  any  leftist 
militant  who  became  a  parliamentary  deputy  or  salaried 
trade-union  official  would  inevitably  abandon  his  principles 
and  accommodate  himself  to  the  bourgeois  order.  Yet  leading 
anarchist  intellectuals  were  in  their  own  way  corrupted  and 
co-opted  into  bourgeois  society.  They  had  replaced  social 
struggle  in  the  streets,  factories  and  rural  villages  with  aca- 
demic debate.  Like  Social  Democratic  parliamentarians  and 
syndicalist  union  officials,  Kropotkin  and  other  prominent 
anarchist  propagandists  became  habituated  to  the  "liberal" 
bourgeois  order  in  West  and  Central  Europe  in  the  era 
before  World  War  I.  Hence  they  defended  their  "own"  capi- 
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talist  states  which  they  had  come  to  accept,  albeit  not  in  a 
fully  conscious  way,  as  guardians  of  their  political  freedom 
and  intellectual  respectability. 

A  significant  exception  was  Errico  Malatesta,  who 
remained  involved  with  the  workers  movement  in  his  native 
Italy,  where  he  and  his  comrades  often  operated  under  condi- 
tions of  illegality.  At  one  point  Malatesta  was  convicted  of 
belonging  to  a  "seditious  association"  and  imprisoned  on 
the  island  of  Lampedusa  but  managed  to  escape  and  make 
his  way  back  to  London.  This  veteran  Bakuninist — the  last 
of  the  footloose  revolutionary  adventurers  of  mid- 19th  cen- 
tury Europe — was  increasingly  critical  of  the  literary  and 
peaceable  direction  which  the  anarchist  movement  was  tak- 
ing. He  wrote  in  1906: 

"It  seems  to  me  today  that  the  anarchists  have  let  themselves 
fall  into  the  opposite  fault  to  the  violent  excesses.  We  now 
need  rather  to  react  against  a  certain  tendency  to  compromise 
and  a  quiet  life  which  is  displayed  in  our  circle.  It  is  more 
necessary  now  to  revive  the  languishing  revolutionary  ardor, 
the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  the  love  of  risk." 

— quoted  in  James  Joll,  The  Anarchists  (1964) 
But  a  revival  of  revolutionary  ardor  and  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  did  not  occur  in  the  anarchist  movement,  which  a 
decade  later  splintered  under  the  impact  of  the  First  World 
War.  Rather  the  revival  of  revolutionary  ardor  found  its 
expression  in  the  newly  formed  Communist  International. 
The  Bolshevik-led  proletarian  seizure  of  state  power  in  Rus- 
sia in  October  1917  had  an  electrifying  effect  on  advanced 
workers  and  radical  leftists — not  only  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica but  also  in  the  colonial  world,  where  militant  workers, 
anti-colonial  fighters,  emancipated  women  and  leftist  intel- 
lectuals flocked  to  the  banner  of  Communism. 

The  founding  of  the  Communist  International  in  1919  not 
only  polarized  the  Socialist  parties,  whose  best  elements 
sought  to  become  Communists  (while  the  worst  would  make 
a  career  of  anti-Communism  up  to  and  including  the  physi- 
cal liquidation  of  revolutionaries).  It  had  a  similarly  funda- 
mental effect  on  the  anarchists  and  syndicalists:  the  revolu- 
tionary elements  either  rallied  to  the  side  of  the  October 
Revolution  (e.g.,  Victor  Serge,  Alfred  Rosmer  and  American 
IWW  leader  James  R  Cannon,  later  the  founder  of  Ameri- 
can Trotskyism)  or  found  themselves  abruptly  marginalized 
as  footnotes  to  history,  which  was  the  fate  of  such  once- 
promising  organizations  as  the  IWW  or  the  Socialist  Labour 
Party  based  in  Scotland. 
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Part  7:  Red  October  and  the  Founding 
of  the  Communist  International 


Some  time  after 
the  Bolshevik  Rev- 
olution, Lenin  ob- 

served  that  of  all  the  countries  in  West  Europe  the  one  which 
most  resembled  pre- 19 17  tsarist  Russia  was  Spain.  There, 
too,  a  decadent  monarchical  regime  was  propped  up  by  a 
state  church  mired  in  medieval  obscurantism.  A  large  peas- 
antry was  brutally  exploited  by  a  landowning  class  derived 
from  the  old  feudal  nobility.  There  existed  a  raw,  combative 
working  class  in  good  part  made  up  of  peasant  youth  who 
retained  close  ties  to  their  families  in  the  countryside.  And 
like  the  tsarist  "prison  house  of  peoples,"  the  Spanish  state 
also  contained  within  its  boundaries  large  oppressed  nation- 
alities, the  Basques  and  Catalans. 

In  Spain,  and  elsewhere  in  Latin  Europe,  the  anarchists 
and  syndicalists  constituted  a  significant  political  tendency 
and  were  generally  viewed  as  the  left  wing  of  the  workers 
movement.  In  tsarist  Russia,  by  contrast,  the  anarchists  were 
a  marginal  current.  There  the  revolutionary  Marxists,  i.e., 
Lenin's  Bolsheviks,  constituted  a  mass  workers  party  based 
on  the  industrial  proletariat  and  the  central  core  of  the  radi- 
cal left.  The  Russian  anarchist  movement  consisted  of  many 
small,  competing  groups  of  declassed  intellectuals  with  an 
admixture  of  lumpenproletarian  elements.  The  organizational 
weakness  of  anarchism  in  Russia  is  all  the  more  striking  in 
that  the  two  principal  theoreticians  of  anarchism — Mikhail 
Bakunin  and  Peter  Kropotkin — were  both  emigre  Russian 
radicals. 

Even  in  periods  of  mass  revolutionary  upheaval,  the  Rus- 
sian anarchists  did  not  play  an  important  role.  Neither  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  of  1905  nor  in  1917  did  any  significant 
section  of  the  workers  or  peasants  follow  the  lead  of  the 
anarchists.  In  fact,  in  October  1917  and  the  ensuing  Civil 
War,  many  Russian  anarchists  followed  the  lead  of  the  Bol- 
sheviks and  loyally  served  under  the  Soviet  government  of 
Lenin  and  Trotsky. 

Why  did  the  anarchists  play  such  an  insignificant  role  in 
Russia?  This  question  was  addressed  by  Trotsky  in  discuss- 
ing Andre  Malraux's  novel.  The  Conquerors,  which  sought 
to  justify  Stalin's  disastrous  policies  toward  the  Chinese 
Revolution  of  the  mid- 1920s.  In  this  novel,  the  Chinese  anar- 
chist agitator  Hong  is  portrayed  as  a  primitive  revolutionary 
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hothead  who  does 
not  understand  the 
supposed  need  for 

the  working  class  to  collaborate  with  the  nationalist  bour- 
geoisie. A  character  closely  modeled  on  Mikhail  Borodin, 
Moscow's  chief  agent  in  China  at  the  time,  opposes  Hong. 
It  is  said  in  regard  to  the  Moscow  emissary  that  "all  the 
Bolsheviks  of  his  generation"  were  distinguished  by  the 
struggle  against  the  anarchists.  To  this  assertion,  Trotsky 
responded: 

"Historically  it  is  false.  Anarchism  was  unable  to  raise  its 
head  in  Russia  not  because  the  Bolsheviks  fought  successfully 
against  it  but  because  they  had  first  dug  up  the  ground  under 
its  feet.  Anarchism,  if  it  does  not  live  within  the  four  walls  of 
intellectuals'  cafes  and  editorial  offices,  but  has  penetrated 
more  deeply,  translates  the  psychology  of  despair  in  the 
masses  and  signifies  the  political  punishment  for  the  decep- 
tions of  democracy  and  the  treachery  of  opportunism.  The 
boldness  of  Bolshevism  in  posing  the  revolutionary  problems 
and  in  teaching  their  solution  left  no  room  for  the  develop- 
ment of  anarchism." 

— "The  Strangled  Revolution"  (February  1931), 
in  Leon  Trotsky  on  China  (1976) 

How  Did  Bolshevism  Undercut 
Anarchism  in  Russia? 

From  its  inception  in  1903,  the  Bolshevik  Party  sought  to 
organize  the  working  class  for  the  revolutionary  overthrow 
of  the  tsarist  autocracy  independently  of  and,  if  necessary, 
against  the  policies  of  the  liberal  bourgeoisie.  This  was  a 
central  difference  with  the  Mensheviks,  whose  policy  was 
one  of  collaborating  with  the  liberal  bourgeoisie.  During  the 
Revolution  of  1905  the  only  serious  attempt  at  armed  insur- 
rection was  undertaken  by  the  Bolsheviks  in  Moscow  in 
December  of  that  momentous  year.  Georgi  Plekhanov,  the 
pre-eminent  spokesman  for  "orthodox"  Marxism  in  Russia, 
denounced  the  December  uprising  as  adventurist  and  railed 
against  "Bolshevik  Bakuninism." 

In  his  own  way,  Lenin  later  recognized  that  his  party  had 
attracted  more  than  a  few  revolutionary  militants  who  might 
otherwise  have  gone  over  to  anarchism.  He  recounted  that 
following  the  defeat  of  the  1905  Revolution,  a  faction  of 
"Left"  Bolsheviks  emerged  which,  among  other  policies, 
insisted  on  boycotting  elections  to  the  tsarist  Duma  (parlia- 
ment). This  faction  fight  culminated  in  a  split  in  1908. 
Nonetheless,  Lenin  pointed  out  that  among  these  "Lefts" 
there  "were  many  splendid  revolutionaries  who  subse- 
quently were  (and  still  are)  commendable  members  of  the 
Communist  Party"  {"Left-Wing"  Communism:  An  Infantile 
Disorder  [May  1920]). 

Prior  to  1917,  Lenin  did  not  believe  that  the  overthrow  of 
the  tsarist  autocracy  could  lead  directly  to  a  workers  state  and 
the  expropriation  of  the  capitalist  class.  Instead  he  envisioned 
a  transitory  radical-democratic  regime  expressed  in  the  for- 
mula of  "the  revolutionary-democratic  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  and  peasantry."  However,  under  the  impact  of 
World  War  I  Lenin's  views  underwent  a  rapid  development. 
Thus,  following  the  overthrow  of  the  tsar  in  February  1917, 
he  called  for  a  state  of  the  "Paris  Commune  type"  (i.e.,  a  pro- 
letarian dictatorship)  based  on  the  abolition  of  the  police, 
army  and  bureaucracy  and  the  formation  of  a  people's  mili- 
tia. This  was  premised  on  the  perspective  of  spreading  the 
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revolution  to  the  advanced  capitalist  countries  of  West 
Europe.  Lenin's  program  and  perspective,  expressed  in  his 
"April  Theses,"  were  essentially  similar  to  the  concept  of 
"permanent  revolution"  which  Trotsky  had  advanced  more 
than  a  decade  before.  In  this  way  the  basis  was  laid  for  the 
partnership  between  Lenin  and  Trotsky  which  led  the  first 
successful  workers  revolution  in  history. 

When  Lenin  arrived  in  Russia  from  exile  in  April  1917 
and  called  for  "workers  revolution,"  the  Menshevik  L  P. 
Goldenberg  commented  derisively:  "Lenin  has  now  made 
himself  a  candidate  for  one  European  throne  that  has  been 
vacant  for  thirty  years — the  throne  of  Bakunin!  Lenin's  new 
words  echo  something  old — the  superannuated  truths  of 
primitive  anarchism"  (quoted  in  N.N.  Sukhanov,  The  Rus- 
sian Revolution,  1917:  A  Personal  Record  [1984]).  This 
view  was  shared  by  many  anarchists  who  believed  that 
Lenin  had  actually,  though  not  yet  formally,  broken  with 
Marxism  and  was  moving  toward  their  program.  Thus  one 
Gregory  Raiva  wrote  in  September  1917: 

"From  the  standpoint  of  Marxism,  of  'scientific  socialism,'  the 
most  consistent  Marxists  are  undoubtedly  the  Menshevik 
Social  Democrats....  And  it  is  entirely  natural  that  the  Social 
Democrats,  cleaving  to  the  views  of  Marx,  should  regard  the 
present  Russian  Revolution  as  a  bourgeois  revolution.  It  is 
entirely  natural  that  the  Social  Democratic  Marxists  should  be 
consistently  striving  for  a  coalition,  striving  to  establish  ties 
with  the  bourgeoisie.  For,  according  to  the  Marxist  pro- 
gramme, the  time  for  a  social  revolution  has  not  yet  arrived.... 
"It  stands  to  reason  that  the  Bolsheviks,  as  revolutionaries,  are 
dearer  and  closer  to  us  anarchists.  For,  in  point  of  fact,  their 
intransigent  revolutionary  position  is  due  not  to  their  rigid 
adherence  to  the  teachings  of  Marx  but  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  shed  the  scholasticism  of  their  apostle  and  adopted  a  rev- 
oludonary — that  is,  an  and-Marxist — point  of  view.... 
"We  rejoice  that  it  is  the  Bolsheviks  and  not  the  Mensheviks 
who  are  everywhere  on  the  rise.  But  we  regret  that  the  Bolshe- 
viks have  not  yet  shaken  the  dust  of  Marxism  from  their  feet. 
The  Bolsheviks  are  at  the  crossroads:  Marxism  or  anarchism?" 
—  reproduced  in  Paul  Avrich,  ed.,  The  Anarchists 
in  the  Russian  Revolution  (1973) 
From  a  present-day  vantage  point,  the  above  view  appears 
absurd.  Yet  in  his  own  way,  Raiva  was  registering  an  impor- 
tant development  in  the  history  of  the  international  workers 
movement:  Lenin's  exposure  of  the  reformist  falsification  of 
Marxism  prevalent  in  the  Second  (Socialist)  International 


and  expounded  by  its  leading  theoreticians  such  as  Karl 
Kautsky  and  Plekhanov. 

Lenin's  State  and  Revolution  and  Its  Impact 

As  we  have  seen,  the  collapse  into  chauvinism  of  the 
Second  International — and  especially  the  German  Social 
Democracy — with  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  came  as  an 
unexpected  shock  to  Lenin.  This  impelled  him  into  a  criti- 
cal study  of  conventionally  accepted  Marxist  doctrine  as 
represented  above  all  by  Kautsky.  In  collaboration  with 
other  Bolsheviks  schooled  in  economics,  notably  Nikolai 
Bukharin,  Lenin  studied  the  changes  in  the  world  economy 
underlying  the  war  which  had  turned  Europe  into  a  slaugh- 
terhouse. His  findings  were  summarized  in  Imperialism: 
The  Highest  Stage  of  Capitalism,  published  in  1916,  which 
explained  the  material  basis  of  the  opportunist  wing  of  the 
labor  movement. 

Lenin  also  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  Marx  and  Engels' 
writings  on  the  state.  These  included  theoretically  important 
letters  to  their  followers,  such  as  the  German  workers  leader 
August  Bebel,  which  were  not  published  until  decades  after 
they  were  written  and  were  therefore  unknown  to  most — 
indeed,  the  large  majority  of — socialist  (or  anarchist  and 
syndicalist)  worker  militants.  Written  in  the  summer  of 
1917,  when  Lenin  had  gone  underground  to  avoid  imprison- 
ment by  the  bourgeois  liberal  regime  of  Aleksandr  Keren- 
sky,  State  and  Revolution  expounded  a  genuinely  Marxist 
understanding  of  this  question. 

It  was  generally  known  that  Marx  and  Engels  maintained 
that  the  workers  movement  should  fight  for  a  democratic 
republic  in  those  states  ruled  by  monarchical  or  bonapartist 
regimes.  As  against  the  anarchists,  they  also  advocated  that 
socialist  parties  utilize  parliamentary  elections  and  represen- 
tation to  organize  and  register  their  support  among  the  work- 
ers and  other  oppressed  and  exploited  sections  of  society. 
However,  the  leaders  and  theoreticians  of  the  Second  Inter- 
national distorted  these  positions  into  a  doctrine  that  a  social- 
ist society  could  and  should  be  brought  about  through  parlia- 
mentary means.  As  Lenin  put  it  in  State  and  Revolution:  "The 
opportunists  of  modern  Social-Democracy  accepted  the 
bourgeois  political  forms  of  a  parliamentary,  democratic  state 
as  the  limit  which  cannot  be  overstepped;  they  broke  their 
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foreheads  praying  before  this  idol,  denouncing  as  Anarchism 
every  attempt  to  destroy  these  forms." 

The  reformists  assumed  that  once  a  socialist  party  gained 
enough  votes  to  secure  a  parliamentary  majority,  the  ruling 
capitalist  party  or  parties  would  peacefully  turn  over  to  it 
the  government  ministries.  Some  diehard  reactionary  gener- 
als, police  chiefs,  etc.,  might  have  to  be  removed  from  their 
posts,  but  the  large  majority  of  the  officer  corps,  police 
force  and  state  bureaucracy  were  expected  to  serve  loyally 
under  a  socialist  government  as  long  as  it  had  the  sanction  of 
a  parliamentary  majority. 

As  Lenin  emphasized,  the  fundamental  lesson  which  Marx 
and  Engels  drew  from  the  experience  of  the  Paris  Commune 
of  1871  was  that  the  working  class  could  take  political  power 
only  through  smashing  the  existing  bourgeois  state  machin- 
ery (police,  army,  prisons,  courts,  etc.).  Indeed,  the  Parisian 
proletariat  rose  up  against  and  was  later  suppressed  by  a 
bourgeois  parliamentary  government  elected  on  the  basis  of 
universal  male  suffrage  throughout  France.  Marx  and  Engels, 
the  Proudhonists  and  Bakunin  all  strongly  supported  the 
Paris  Commune  and  held  it  up  as  a  model  for  social  revo- 
lution in  the  future,  however  much  they  differed  in  assess- 
ing its  nature  and  the  historical  lessons  to  be  drawn  there- 
from. As  Lenin  stated:  "Marx  agrees  with  Proudhon  in  that 
they  both  stand  for  the  'destruction'  of  the  contemporary 
state  machinery.  This  common  ground  of  Marxism  with 
Anarchism  (both  with  Proudhon  and  Bakunin)  neither  the 
opportunists  nor  the  Kautskyists  wish  to  see,  for  on  this  point 
they  have  themselves  departed  from  Marxism." 

Today,  the  popular  identification  of  democracy  with  par- 
liamentarism is  even  more  widespread  and  unchallenged  than 
it  was  when  Lenin  wrote  State  and  Revolution.  It  is  therefore 
important  to  call  attention  to  Lenin's  insistence  that: 

"The  way  out  of  parliamentarism  is  to  be  found,  of  course,  not 
in  the  abolition  of  the  representative  institutions  and  the  elec- 
tive principle,  but  in  the  conversion  of  the  representative  insti- 
tutions from  mere  'talking  shops'  into  working  bodies.... 
"The  venal  and  rotten  parliamentarism  of  bourgeois  society  is 
replaced  in  the  Commune  by  institutions  in  which  freedom  of 
opinion  and  discussion  does  not  degenerate  into  deception,  for 
the  parliamentarians  must  themselves  work,  must  themselves 
execute  their  own  laws,  must  themselves  verify  their  results  in 
actual  life,  must  themselves  be  directly  responsible  to  their 
electorate." 


The  best  historical  example  of  representative  institutions  of 
workers  democracy  are  the  Soviets  (councils)  of  workers' 
deputies  which  were  the  main  organizational  base  of  the 
Russian  Revolution  of  1917. 

Practically  every  time  Marx  and  Engels  wrote  against  or 
about  anarchism,  they  emphasized  that  the  disappearance  of 
the  state  (i.e.,  a  special  apparatus  of  repression)  is  a  central 
condition  of  communist  society.  Nor  is  the  "withering  away 
of  the  state"  projected  into  the  remote  future.  As  Lenin 
noted  in  State  and  Revolution,  from  its  inception  a  workers 
state  (the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat)  is  radically  different 
from  a  bourgeois  state  or  any  past  state  based  on  the  rule  of 
a  property-owning  and  exploiting  class.  Thus  the  police  and 
standing  army  are  replaced  by  a  popular  militia.  There  is  no 
caste  of  professional  government  bureaucrats — rather,  posi- 
tions of  administrative  authority  are  filled  by  workers  who 
are  democratically  elected.  But  this  projection  could  be  only 
partially  realized  by  the  Bolshevik  regime,  given  the  ex- 
treme poverty  and  imperialist  encirclement  of  revolutionary 
Russia. 

Where  then  does  the  basic  difference  between  Marxism 
and  anarchism  on  the  state  and  revolution  lie?  Lenin  answers 
this  question  quite  precisely: 

"Marx  chooses  the  sharpest  and  clearest  way  of  stating  his 
position  against  the  Anarchists:  when  they  have  cast  off  the 
yoke  of  the  capitalists,  ought  the  workers  to  'lay  down  arms,'  or 
ought  they  to  use  them  against  the  capitalists  in  order  to  crush 
their  resistance?  But  what  is  the  systematic  use  of  arms  by  one 
class  against  the  other,  if  not  a  'transitional  form'  of  state?" 

Though  written  shortly  before  the  October  Revolution, 
State  and  Revolution  was  not  published  in  Russia  until  some 
months  afterwards.  And  it  was  not  accessible  in  the  major 
West  European  languages  (German,  French,  English,  Italian) 
until  late  1918  or  1919.  Hence  the  impact  of  this  book  on  the 
Western  left  was  greatly  enhanced  by  its  author's  stature  as 
the  principal  leader  of  the  first  successful  proletarian  revo- 
lution in  history.  Nonetheless,  one  should  not  overstate  this 
factor.  Anarchist  and  syndicalist  militants  were  generally 
independent-minded  types  who  were  prone  to  view  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  and  the  policies  and  doctrines  of  its  leaders 
with  a  critical  eye.  It  was  the  intrinsic  content  of  State  and 
Revolution  more  than  the  authority  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  People's  Commissars  of  Soviet  Russia  which 
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Right-wing  paramilitary  Freil(orps  (left)  crushed  1919  Bavarian  "Soviet  Republic"  in  Munich,  which  was 
defended  by  workers  militias.  Leading  anarchists  and  Communists  were  killed  in  aftermath. 
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Workers'  meeting  of  Putilov  factory  for  re-election  of 
Soviet,  1920. 

changed  the  attitude  of  many  an  anarchist  and  syndicalist 
toward  Marxism.  Alfred  Rosmer,  who  began  his  revolution- 
ary career  as  an  anarchist,  was  then  won  to  the  cause  of  syn- 
dicalism and  under  the  impact  of  the  war  and  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution  became  a  leading  figure  in  the  French  and  inter- 
national Communist  movement,  described  Lenin's  book  as  a 
"pleasant  revelation"  for  anarchist  and  syndicalist  militants. 

Anarchism  and  the  Experience  of 
Revolution  and  Counterrevolution 

While  anarchists  and  syndicalists  found  Lenin's  State  and 
Revolution  a  pleasant  revelation,  there  still  remained  the 
fundamental  difference  over  the  proletarian  dictatorship. 
Many  were  won  to  this  concept  and  program  not  primarily  as 
a  result  of  theoretical  discussion  and  debate  but  on  the  basis 
of  the  actual  experience  of  the  Russian  Revolution  and, 
more  generally,  the  revolutionary  turbulence  which  engulfed 
Europe  in  the  wake  of  the  First  World  War. 

The  October  insurrection  and  its  immediate  aftermath 
were  relatively  bloodless.  However,  the  reactionary  elements, 
centered  around  the  ex-tsarist  generals,  retreated  to  the 
peripheral  regions  of  the  former  tsarist  empire  where  they 
organized  counterrevolutionary  armies  known  as  Whites. 
From  mid- 19 18  until  1920  a  full-scale  and  savage  civil  war 
raged  between  the  Red  and  White  armies  from  the  Baltic 
coast  to  eastern  Siberia.  The  Whites  were  supported,  armed 
and  financed  by  the  various  imperialist  powers  (Germany, 
Britain,  France,  the  United  States,  Japan)  which  moreover 
sent  their  own  expeditionary  forces  into  Soviet  Russia.  At  the 
same  time,  the  capitalist  world  sought  to  starve  the  fledgling 
workers  state  through  an  economic  blockade. 

Under  the  impact  of  these  events,  Russian  anarchism  frac- 
tured. During  the  bloody  Civil  War,  anarchists  ranged  from 


active  pro-Soviet  revolutionists  to  harmless 
Utopians  to  anti-Communist  terrorist  crimi- 
nals. Paul  Avrich,  a  present-day,  highly  sym- 
pathetic historian  of  Russian  anarchism, 
recounts:  "The  campaign  of  terrorism  contin- 
ued for  many  months,  reaching  a  climax  in 
September  1919,  when  a  group  of  'under- 
ground anarchists,'  in  league  with  Left  SRs 
[Social  Revolutionaries],  bombed  the  Mos- 
cow headquarters  of  the  Communist  party, 
killing  or  wounding  sixty-seven  people"  {The 
Anarchists  in  the  Russian  Revolution).  The 
most  significant  counterrevolutionary  force 
under  the  banner  of  anarchism  was  the  Ukrain- 
ian peasant-based  army  of  Nestor  Makhno, 
which  carried  out  pogroms  against  Jewish 
communities  and  collaborated  with  White 
armies  against  the  Bolsheviks. 

At  the  same  time,  as  Avrich  notes,  there  was 
"a  small  army  of  anarchists  who  took  up 
weapons  against  the  Whites  during  the  Civil 
War."  In  August  1919,  Lenin  described  these 
"Soviet  anarchists,"  as  they  were  called,  as 
"our  best  comrades  and  friends."  An  outstand- 
ing example  was  Vladimir  ("Bill")  Shatov.  As 
Viktor  Bulla      ^  young  man  Shatov  had  emigrated  to  the 
Petrograd      United  States  where  he  became  an  agitator  for 
the  syndicalist  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World.  He  returned  to  Russia  right  after  the 
February  Revolution  and  threw  himself  into  the  workers 
movement  in  St.  Petersburg  (Petrograd).  In  October  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Military  Revolutionary  Committee  of  the 
Petrograd  Soviet  which,  under  Trotsky's  leadership,  organ- 
ized the  insurrection  against  the  Kerensky  government.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  Shatov  served  as  an  officer  in  the  Tenth  Red 
Army  and  then  as  minister  of  transport  in  the  Far  Eastern 
Republic  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Shatov  did  not  join  the  Communist  Party  and  claimed  con- 
tinued adherence  to  the  ideals  of  anarchism,  while  criticizing 
its  naive  attitude  toward  the  harsh  realities  of  social  revolu- 
tion. He  explained  his  views  to  the  Russian-American 
anarchists  Emma  Goldman  and  Alexander  Berkman  after 
they  had  just  arrived  in  Russia  in  1920.  According  to 
Goldman's  account: 

'The  Russian  experience  had  taught  him  [Shatov]  that  we 
anarchists  had  been  the  romanticists  of  revolution,  forgetful  of 
the  cost  it  would  entail,  the  frightful  price  the  enemies  of  the 
Revolution  would  exact,  the  fiendish  methods  they  would 
resort  to  in  order  to  destroy  its  gains.  One  cannot  fight  fire  and 
sword  with  only  logic  and  justice  of  one's  ideal.  The  counter- 
revolutionists  had  combined  to  isolate  and  starve  Russia,  and 
the  blockade  was  taking  a  frightful  toll  of  human  life.  The 
[imperialist]  intervention  and  the  destruction  in  its  wake,  the 
numerous  White  attacks,  costing  oceans  of  blood,  the  hordes 
of  [White  generals]  Denikin,  Kolchak  and  Yudenich;  their 
pogroms,  bestial  revenge,  and  the  general  havoc  wrought  had 
imposed  on  the  Revolution  a  warfare  that  its  most  far-sighted 
exponents  had  never  dreamed  about." 

— quoted  in  Avrich,  The  Anarchists  in  the  Russian 
Revolution  (1973) 
Here,  Shatov  was  in  fact  rejecting  a  key  aspect  of 
anarchist  dogma.  His  recognition  that  "we"  had  not  foreseen 
"the  frightful  price  the  enemies  of  the  Revolution  would 
exact"  went  right  to  the  heart  of  the  anarchist  worldview. 
The  central  theoretical  premise  of  anarchism  is  the  existence 
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of  natural  moral  principles  shared  by  all  members  of 
humanity.  Addressing  an  international  anarchist  conference 
in  1907,  the  veteran  Italian  Bakuninist  Errico  Malatesta 
declared:  "The  anarchist  revolution  which  we  desire  far 
exceeds  the  interests  of  a  single  class:  it  proposes  the  com- 
plete liberation  of  enslaved  humanity,  from  the  triple  view- 
point, economic,  political  and  moral"  (reproduced  as  "Syndi- 
calism: A  Critique"  in  George  Woodcock,  ed.,  The  Anarchist 
Reader  [1977]).  Anarchists  implicitly  assumed  that  after  the 
revolution  members  of  the  old  ruling  class  would  either  be 
converted  to  the  libertarian  outlook  or  would,  at  any  rate, 
accede  to  the  popular  will  and  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
new  free  and  egalitarian  society. 

Additionally,  most  anarchists,  with  their  parochial  focus 
on  decentralization  and  their  disdain  for  scientific  Marxist 
analysis  of  capitalism  as  a  world  system,  did  not  bother 
themselves  about  the  question  of  foreign  military  interven- 
tion against  the  country  where  revolution  would  first  come 
to  power.  To  be  sure,  there  were  exceptions.  A  few  years 
before  the  war,  two  leading  French  syndicalists,  Emile 
Pataud  and  Emile  Pouget,  wrote  a  book.  How  We  Shall 
Bring  About  the  Revolution:  Syndicalism  and  the  Coopera- 
tive Commonwealth,  in  the  form  of  a  fable  of  the  future. 
After  the  syndicaHsts  come  to  power  through  a  revolutionary 
general  strike,  France  is  threatened  with  invasion  by  a  coali- 
tion of  bourgeois  states  led  by  Britain  and  Germany.  But 
this  threat  is  easily  quashed  by  the  invention  and  deploy- 
ment of  new,  fantastically  powerful  weapons,  which  render 
impregnable  the  frontiers  of  the  French  cooperative  com- 
monwealth. Thus  they  resorted  to  science  fiction  to  over- 
come the  obvious  problem  with  their  vision  of  revolution. 

Wrifing  in  late  1918,  Lenin  stated  what  had  by  then 
become  a  self-evident  truth:  "If  the  exploiters  are  defeated  in 
one  country  only — and  this,  of  course,  is  typical,  since  a 
simultaneous  revolution  in  a  number  of  countries  is  a  rare 
excepfion — they  still  remain  stronger  than  the  exploited,  for 
the  intemafional  connections  of  the  exploiters  are  enormous" 
{The  Proletarian  Revolution  and  the  Renegade  Kautsky).  A 
social  revolution  anywhere  in  Europe  clearly  entailed  civil 
war  and  likely  foreign  military  intervention.  The  main  mili- 
tary forces  which  overthrew  the  Hungarian  Soviet  Republic 
in  early  1919  were  the  Romanian  and  Czech  armies,  both 
supported  by  France  and  advised  by  French  officers.  Every- 
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one  knew  that  a  workers  insurrection  in  Germany  would  I 
immediately  confront  the  Freikorps — well-organized  and 
heavily  armed  right-wing  paramilitary  forces — and,  if  victo- 
rious, would  then  face  the  armies  of  the  Western  imperialist 
powers — France,  Britain  and,  in  reserve,  the  U.S. 

Many  anarchists  and  syndicalists  therefore  came  to  recog- 
nize the  need  for  the  revolutionary  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat as  a  result  of  life  itself,  often  in  the  form  of  harrowing  ■ 
personal  experience.  A  good  example  was  the  German , 
anarchist  and  poet  Erich  Miihsam.  In  the  spring  of  1919, 
Miihsam  and  a  number  of  fellow  anarchists  were  centrally 
involved  in  the  first  phase  of  the  so-called  Bavarian  Soviet  i 
Republic  in  Munich,  which  was  crushed  by  the  Freikorps. 
In  the  White  terror  which  followed,  Gustav  Landauer,  a 
well-known  anarchist  and  pacifist  intellectual,  was  beaten  to 
death  by  the  Freikorps  fascists;  Eugen  Levine  and  other 
leaders  of  the  Bavarian  Communists  were  executed  by  the 
counterrevolutionary  regime.  Miihsam  escaped  death  but' 
was  sentenced  to  six  years  in  prison.  From  prison,  in  late ' 
1919  Miihsam  appealed  to  his  fellow  anarchists:  'I 
"The  theoretical  and  practical  theses  of  Lenin  on  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  revolution  and  the  communist  tasks  of  the 
proletariat  have  provided  a  new  basis  for  our  action....  There  ' 
are  no  more  insurmountable  obstacles  to  a  unification  of  the  I 
whole  revolutionary  proletariat.  It  is  true  that  the  communist  ; 
anarchists  have  had  to  yield  on  the  most  important  point  of 
disagreement  between  the  two  great  tendencies  of  socialism. 
They  have  had  to  abandon  Bakunin's  negative  attitude  to  the  ' 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and  accept  Marx's  opinion  on  ' 
this  point."  i 
— quoted  in  Alfred  Rosmer,  Lenin's  Moscow  (1971)  i 

And  in  this  period  tens  of  thousands  of  anarchist  and  syndi-  i 
calist  militants  flocked  into  the  parties  of  the  newly  formed 
Communist  International. 

Rise  of  Communism,  Eclipse  of 
Anarchism  and  Syndicalism 

It  was  far  from  easy  to  bring  about  the  unity  of  the  revolu- 
tionary proletariat  in  the  parties  of  the  newly  formed  Com- 
munist International.  Welding  together  former  left  Social 
Democrats  and  former  anarchists  and  syndicalists  into  a 
politically  homogeneous  cadre  would  have  been  a  difficult 
and  conflict-ridden  process  in  the  best  of  circumstances.  It 
was  made  far  more  difficult  by  the  conditions  of  revolufion- 

ary  (and  counterrevolutionary)  turmoil  under  which  many  (1 

Communist  parries  came  into  being.  Membership  in  a  Com-  li 

munist  party  could  not  simply  be  based  on  defense  of  Soviet  o 

Russia  against  the  Whites  and  imperialists  and  on  theoretical  \ 

acceptance  of  the  proletarian  dictatorship  as  a  transition  to  a  \' 

classless  and  stateless  society.  There  also  had  to  be  basic  i 

agreement  on  strategic  tasks  and  tactics — for  example,  11 

whether  and  how  to  engage  in  parliamentary  elecfions,  poll-  s 

cies  toward  the  reformist-led  trade  unions — which  governed  li 

the  party's  day-to-day  activities.  Ii 

The  quesfion  of  recruiting  and  assimilaring  anarchist  and  si 

syndicalist  militants  into  the  Communist  Intemafional  si 
(Comintern)  was  discussed  at  its  Second  Congress,  held  in 

Moscow  in  July- August  1920.  Opposition  to  this  perspec-  s; 

tive  was  voiced  by  Paul  Levi,  a  young  lawyer  who  had  If 

become  the  principal  leader  of  the  German  Communist  c; 

Party  (KPD)  following  the  murder  of  Rosa  Luxemburg  and  fi 

Karl  Liebknecht  by  the  Freikorps  in  early  1919.  Standing  on  ti 

the  far  right  wing  of  the  Communist  movement,  Levi  argued  ii 

that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  workers  in  Central  and  f 
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West  Europe  already  understood  the  need  for  a  party,  dis- 
missing the  anarchists  and  syndicalists  as  an  ultraleft  fringe 
of  no  account. 

To  this,  Trotsky  responded  that  the  Social  Democrats,  too, 
understood  the  need  for  a  party — one  which  would  contain 
and,  if  necessary,  suppress  the  revolutionary  impulses  of  the 
workers: 

"Just  because  I  know  that  the  party  is  indispensable,  and  am 
very  well  aware  of  the  value  of  the  party,  just  because  I  see 
[the  German  Social  Democrat]  Scheidemann  on  the  one  side 
and,  on  the  other,  American  or  Spanish  or  French  syndicalists 
who  not  only  wish  to  fight  against  the  bourgeoisie  but  who, 
unlike  Scheidemann,  really  want  to  tear  its  head  off — for  this 
reason  I  say  I  prefer  to  discuss  with  these  Spanish,  American 
and  French  comrades  in  order  to  prove  to  them  that  the  party  is 
indispensable  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  historical  mission 
which  is  placed  upon  them — the  destruction  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
I  will  try  to  prove  this  to  them  in  a  comradely  way,  on  the 
basis  of  my  own  experience." 

— "Speech  on  Comrade  Zinoviev's  Report  on  the  Role 

of  the  Party,"  in  The  First  Five  Years  of  the 

Communist  International  (1972) 

Unfortunately,  Levi's  approach  toward  anarchists  and  syn- 
dicalists moving  toward  Communism  was  very  different.  In 
late  1919,  he  had  deliberately  driven  some  tens  of  thousands 
of  "lefts"  out  of  the  KPD,  branding  them  as  "putschists." 
Many  of  these  then  formed  their  own  party,  the  Communist 
Workers  Party  of  Germany,  an  unstable  amalgam  of  anarchist 
and  Communist  politics.  Lenin  personally  intervened  to  heal 
this  breach  in  the  German  Communist  movement  but  did  not 
succeed,  in  large  measure  due  to  Levi's  near-pathological 
hostility  to  anarchism  and  anarchists.  Less  than  two  years 
later,  Levi  provoked  his  own  expulsion  from  the  KPD  and 
subsequently  opposed  international  Communism  from  a 
social-democratic  standpoint. 

Despite  their  positive  orientation  toward  anarchist  and 
syndicalist  militants,  Lenin,  Trotsky  and  the  other  Bolshevik 
leaders  understood  that  the  new  Communist  parties  in  the 
capitalist  world  could  not  be  built  on  the  basis  of  abstention 
from  parliamentary  politics  and  the  mass  trade  unions.  Nor 
could  they  long  include  in  their  ranks  large  minorities  which 
advocated  these  policies.  This  would  condemn  the  nascent 
Communist  parties  to  political  paralysis  and  permanent  fac- 


tionalism. The  Bolshevik  leaders  sought  to  win  over  would- 
be  Communists  imbued  with  anarchist  and  syndicalist  views 
and  prejudices  through  comradely  discussion  and  political 
persuasion,  not  organizational  ultimatums. 

The  most  important  contribution  to  this  discussion  was 
Lenin's  pamphlet  "Left-Wing"  Communism:  An  Infantile 
Disorder,  written  in  conjunction  with  the  Second  Comintern 
Congress  and  immediately  made  available  in  all  major 
European  languages.  In  arguing  that  Communists  should 
intervene  in  parliamentary  politics  and  work  in  mass  trade 
unions  led  by  Social  Democratic  reformists  or  even  reaction- 
aries, Lenin  drew  heavily  on  the  experience  of  the  Bolshevik 
Party  in  tsarist  Russia.  He  pointed  out  that  "Bolshevism 
took  shape,  developed  and  became  steeled  in  the  long  years 
of  struggle  against  petty-bourgeois  revolutionism,  which 
smacks  of  anarchism,  or  borrows  something  from  the  latter." 

The  views  and  positions  which  Lenin  polemicized  against 
were  prevalent  in  the  nascent  American  Communist  move- 
ment. For  example,  revolutionary  dual  unionism,  exempli- 
fied by  the  syndicalist  IWW,  was  an  unchallenged  article  of 
faith  for  the  American  radical  left  of  the  day.  Among  the 
leaders  of  the  American  Communist  movement  was  a  for- 
mer organizer  for  the  IWW,  James  P.  Cannon,  who  would 
later  become  a  founding  leader  of  American  Trotskyism. 
Looking  back  in  the  1950s,  Cannon  recounted: 

"The  traditional  sectarianism  of  the  Americans  was  expressed 
most  glaringly  in  their  attempt  to  construct  revolutionary 
unions  outside  the  existing  labor  movement;  their  refusal  to 
fight  for  'immediate  demands'  in  the  course  of  the  class  strug- 
gle for  the  socialist  goal;  and  their  strongly  entrenched  anti- 
parliamentarianism....  All  that  hodge-podge  of  ultra-radicalism 
was  practically  wiped  out  of  the  American  movement  in 
1920-21  by  Lenin.  He  did  it,  not  by  an  administrative  order 
backed  up  by  police  powers,  but  by  the  simple  device  of  pub- 
lishing a  pamphlet  called  'Left-Wing'  Communism:  An  Infan- 
tile Disorder." 

—  The  First  Ten  Years  of  American  Communism  (1962) 
The  effect  of  "Left-Wing"  Communism  was  complementary 
to  that  of  State  and  Revolution.  The  latter  won  many  anar- 
chists and  syndicalists  to  the  theoretical  principles  of  the  pro- 
letarian revolution;  the  former  convinced  them  of  the  strat- 
egy and  tactics  necessary  to  translate  these  principles  into 
effective  practice. 
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Of  course,  Lenin's  writings  were  not  magical  formulas 
which  changed  the  minds  of  all  left-wing  activists  over- 
night. Nor  did  the  Bolshevik  leaders  demand  instantaneous 
agreement  among  their  supporters  on  all  questions.  At  this 
time  many  anarchists  and  syndicalists  ardently  defended 
Soviet  Russia  against  the  imperialists,  sympathized  with  the 
world  Communist  movement  but  still  rejected  the  concept 
of  a  revolutionary  vanguard  party. 

It  was  in  large  part  to  attract  such  militants  that  the  Red 
International  of  Labor  Unions,  also  known  as  the  Profmtern, 
was  formed  in  mid- 1920.  Its  chairman  was  Salomon  Lozov- 
sky,  a  dissident  right  Bolshevik  who,  while  in  France  in 
1914-17,  had  worked  closely  with  revolutionary  syndicalists 
like  Pierre  Monatte  and  Alfred  Rosmer  in  organizing  the 
antiwar  left.  The  number  two  man  in  the  Profmtern  was 
the  young  Andres  Nin,  formerly  a  prominent  militant  in  the 
anarcho-syndicalist  Confederacion  Nacional  del  Trabajo 
(CNT)  of  Spain,  the  only  mass  workers  organization  in  the 
world  claiming  the  Bakuninist  tradition.  The  Profintern's 
founding  manifesto  declared  as  its  basic  program  "the  revo- 
lutionary overthrow  of  the  bourgeoisie,  the  establishment  of 
the  proletarian  dictatorship,  the  creation  of  a  world  republic 
of  Soviets,  and  a  close  and  indestructible  alliance  between 
the  communist  parties  and  the  trade  unions."  The  manifesto 
concluded: 

"The  unions,  like  other  workers'  organizations,  are  not  an  end 
in  themselves,  but  a  means  to  an  end.  And  therefore  neither  a 
split  nor  unity  is  an  absolute.  It  is  not  necessary  to  split  the 
unions,  but  it  is  necessary  to  expel  from  them  the  treacherous 
group  of  leaders  who  are  making  the  unions  into  a  plaything  of 
the  imperialists." 

— reproduced  in  Jane  Degras,  ed.,  The  Communist 
International,  1919-1943:  Documents, 
Volume  I  (1971) 
The  formation  of  the  Profmtern  split  the  syndicalist  move- 
ment in  many  countries  along  clear  left-right  lines.  In  gen- 
eral, those  syndicalist  leaders  who  opposed  affiliation  with 
the  Profmtern  abandoned  any  pretense  at  revolutionary  poli- 
tics and  allied  themselves  with  outright  reformists  and  social- 
chauvinists.  A  good  case  in  point  was  Alphonse  Merrheim. 
Merrheim  had  been  a  protege  of  Fernand  Pelloutier,  the 
founding  theoretician  of  French  syndicalism,  and  was  head 
of  the  important  metalworkers  federation  of  the  Confedera- 
tion Generale  du  Travail  (CGT).  As  we  have  seen,  with  the 
outbreak  of  the  First  World  War  the  central  CGT  leadership 
around  its  general  secretary  Leon  Jouhaux  (who  became  a 
"commissioner  of  the  nation")  helped  mobilize  the  French 
working  class  for  the  imperialist  slaughter.  Merrheim 
opposed  the  war  from  a  pacifistic  rather  than  a  revolutionary 
perspective,  and  played  a  significant  role  in  the  antiwar  Zim- 
merwald  movement,  where  he  occupied  a  centrist  position. 

In  France,  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  immediate  postwar 
period  saw  explosive  class  struggles  (notably  a  nationwide 
railway  strike  in  1920)  and  a  sharp  leftward  radicalization 
of  the  masses.  The  rapidly  growing  left  wing  of  the  CGT, 
led  by  Monatte,  Rosmer  and  Fernand  Loriot,  demanded  that 
the  organization  affiliate  with  the  Profintern  and  this  issue 
led  to  a  split  in  1921.  In  this  factional  struggle,  Merrheim 
supported  the  arch-chauvinist  Jouhaux  against  his  own  for- 
mer comrades,  revolutionary  syndicalists  who  had  become 
supporters  of  international  Communism.  Merrheim  now 
opposed  the  world  Communist  movement  in  the  name  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  French  nation,  denouncing  Lenin  for 
seeking  to  impose  a  "dictatorship  on  all  parties,  all  nations." 


Not  all  anarchists  and  syndicalists  who  rejected  and 
opposed  the  Communist  movement  became,  like  Merrheim, 
labor  lieutenants  or  apologists  for  their  own  imperialist 
bourgeoisie.  The  old  Italian  Bakuninist  Errico  Malatesta  and 
veteran  American  syndicalist  Vincent  St.  John,  the  prin- 
cipal and  highly  respected  leader  of  the  IWW,  initially  ; 
adopted  an  open-minded,  wait-and-see  attitude  toward  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution.  However,  by  the  early  1920s  their 
anti-Communist  prejudices  came  to  the  fore  and  they  turned 
strongly  hostile  to  Soviet  Russia  and  its  international  sup- 
porters. Men  like  Malatesta  and  St.  John  were  too  fixed  in 
their  thinking  to  be  won  to  revolutionary  Marxism  as  ex-  ; 
pounded  and  developed  by  Lenin  and  Trotsky.  But  they  were 
also  too  fixed  in  their  thinking  and  too  principled  to  make 
common  cause  with  right-wing  labor  bureaucrats  and  capi- 
talist reactionaries  under  the  banner  of  anti-Communism. 

Malatesta  and  St.  John  were  revolutionaries  of  the  pre- 
1914  era — personally  honorable  and  even  heroic — whose  .  ( 
doctrines  and  program  had  no  meaning  in  the  world  issuing  : 
out  of  the  European-wide  imperialist  war  and  the  proletarian  :  ( 
revolution  in  Russia.  They  were  thereby  condemned  to  sec-  [ 
tarian  irrelevance.  The  generation  of  young  workers  and  j 
leftist  intellectuals  whose  hatred  of  the  bourgeois  order  was  ( j 
formed  amid  the  mud  and  blood  of  the  battlefields,  whose  j 
hope  for  a  better  future  was  inspired  by  Red  October,  rallied  j 
en  masse  to  the  Communist  International.  j 

Yet  despite  the  wave  of  revolutionary  ferment  which  ( 
engulfed  Europe  after  the  war,  and  the  growth  of  mass  Com- 
munist parties,  the  bourgeois  order  survived  with  the  indis-  . 
pensable  support  of  the  reformist  labor  bureaucrats,  both  I 
social-democratic  and  syndicalist.  Soviet  Russia,  utterly 
devastated  after  seven  years  of  imperialist  war  and  civil  war, 
remained  isolated  and  encircled  by  hostile  and  more  power- 
ful imperialist  states.  Thus  came  to  power  the  bureaucratic 
regime  under  J.V.  Stalin,  which  usurped  political  power 
from  the  proletariat  to  implement  its  counterrevolutionary, 
anti-Bolshevik  program  of  "socialism  in  one  country,"  in  the 
process  murdering  the  leaders  and  cadres  of  the  Old  Bolshe- 
viks. Yet  it  still  required  decades  of  Stalinist  repression  and 
lies  eroding  the  socialist  consciousness  of  the  working  class, 
and  of  systematic  betrayal  of  revolutionary  possibilities 
abroad,  before  the  final  surrender  to  capitalist  counterrevolu- 
tion destroyed  the  Soviet  Union  in  1991-92. 

Anarchism  vs.  the  Spanish  Revolution 

By  the  1920s,  the  only  country  in  the  world  where 
anarchism  remained  a  significant  movement  was  Spain.  For 
that  reason,  the  Spanish  Revolution  and  Civil  War  of  1936- 
39  was  a  decisive  historical  test  of  anarchism.  The  conse- 
quence of  anarchist  hegemony  among  the  militant  workers 
of  Spain  was  that  proletarian  revolution  was  strangled  and 
the  militant  detachments  of  the  working  class  were  drowned 
in  blood  by  bourgeois  reaction.  Indeed,  for  all  their  "revolu- 
tionary" posturing,  the  bureaucratic  anarchist  leaders  of  the 
CNT  played  the  same  role  as  the  despised  Social  Democrats 
in  Germany  in  1919,  whose  treacherous  coalition  with  the 
bourgeoisie  to  stave  off  workers  revolution  led  them  to  front  ; 
for  the  murder  of  revolutionaries  like  Rosa  Luxemburg. 

Beginning  with  the  July  1936  military  coup  of  Fascist 
general  Francisco  Franco,  Spain  entered  into  a  revolutionary 
situation  of  dual  power,  between  the  popular-front  bour- 
geois government  of  the  "Republican  Left"  and  the  armed 
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workers  militias  who  patrolled  the  streets,  organized  the  war 
effort  and  undertook  the  disarming  of  the  army  and  police. 
Workers  collectives  managed  the  factories  and  agricultural 
production  was  taken  over  by  farm  collectives.  Bourgeois 
class  rule  in  Spain  survived  principally  because  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Stalinists  and  social  democrats  to  uphold 
capitalist  property  relations. 

The  stronghold  of  proletarian  dual  power  in  Spain  was 
the  militant  working  class  of  Catalonia,  where  land  seizures 
and  attempts  at  workers  control  of  industry  had  begun  long 
before  Franco's  uprising.  Franco's  attempted  takeover  of 
Barcelona  had  been  decisively  smashed  by  the  proletarian 
mobilization.  But  while  workers  militias  controlled  the 
streets  of  Barcelona,  unified  national  organs  of  proletarian 
power  like  the  Russian  Soviets  never  crystallized.  The  essen- 
tial reason  was  the  lack  of  a  revolutionary  party  struggling  to 
unite  the  working  class  for  the  seizure  of  state  power,  in 
I  opposition  to  the  reformist  traitors. 

The  Catalan  government  of  Luis  Companys  was  entirely 
dependent  on  the  leadership  of  the  mass  anarchist  trade- 
union  federation,  the  CNT.  Companys  invited  the  CNT-FAI 
(the  anarchist  union  and  party)  and  the  centrist  POUM  to 
enter  the  Catalan  government.  And  just  like  their  more 
overtly  reformist  Stalinist  and  social-democratic  counter- 
parts elsewhere,  the  anarchist  and  centrist  leaders  in  Sep- 
tember 1936  jumped  at  the  offer  of  ministerial  portfolios! 
Only  the  entry  of  the  CNT  into  the  Catalan  government 
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could  have  sufficiently  strengthened  Companys  for  a  coun- 
terrevolutionary mobilization. 

The  crucial  battle  began  on  3  May  1937  with  the  attempt 
by  government  riot  police  (led  by  the  Stalinist  Commissar  of 
Public  Order)  to  retake  the  Barcelona  Telefonica  (telephone 
exchange),  the  most  prominent  building  in  the  city  center 
which  symbolized  the  seizure  of  industry  and  public  services 
by  workers  committees.  The  Telefonica  workers,  predomi- 
nantly loyal  to  the  CNT,  fought  back  fiercely.  Word  of  the 
attack  spread  like  wildfire:  within  hours  barricades  were  up 
all  over  the  city  and  by  the  first  day,  virtually  all  of  Barce- 
lona was  in  the  hands  of  the  workers.  By  nightfall,  street- 
fighting  had  begun,  as  the  popular-front  government  con- 
fronted the  armed  working  masses. 

The  CNT-FAI  maneuvered  to  negotiate  the  surrender  of 
the  Telefonica  while  issuing  a  leaflet  exhorting  the  workers 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  The  militant  CNT  ranks  were  ill  dis- 
posed to  comply  but,  lacking  organized  leadership  and  in 
the  face  of  the  demoralizing  treachery  of  their  leaders,  the 
workers  drifted  from  the  barricades.  By  May  6  the  govern- 
ment had  retaken  control  of  the  city.  Reprisals  were  swift 
and  bloody  as  police  rampaged  through  the  working-class 
districts. 

The  Barcelona  May  Days  broke  the  back  of  the  struggle 
against  Franco.  At  the  decisive  moment,  the  anarchist  leaders 
behaved  like  garden-variety  reformist  sellouts,  serving  as 
the  last  prop  keeping  Spanish  bourgeois  democracy  afloat 
while  crushing  the  workers.  As  Leon  Trotsky  explained: 
"In  opposing  the  goal,  the  conquest  of  power,  the  Anarchists 
could  not  in  the  end  fail  to  oppose  the  means,  the  revolution. 
The  leaders  of  the  CNT  and  FAI  not  only  helped  the  bourgeoi- 
sie hold  on  to  the  shadow  of  power  in  July  1936;  they  also 
helped  it  to  reestablish  bit  by  bit  what  it  had  lost  at  one  stroke. 
In  May  1937,  they  sabotaged  the  uprising  of  the  workers 
and  thereby  saved  the  dictatorship  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Thus 
anarchism,  which  wished  merely  to  be  antipolitical,  proved 
in  reality  to  be  antirevolutionary,  and  in  the  more  critical 
moments — counterrevolutionary." 

— "The  Lessons  of  Spain:  The  Last  Warning" 
(December  1937) 

Six  decades  after  the  betrayal  of  the  Spanish  Revolution 
by  anarchists  and  Stalinists  alike,  Stalinism  has  been 
thoroughly  discredited.  Anarchism,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
seen  a  certain  revival  in  the  recent  period.  This  has  been  fos- 
tered by  understandable  disgust  at  the  Stalinist  perversion  of 
the  ideals  of  communism,  demoralization  in  the  face  of  the 
seeming  stability  of  capitalism  buoyed  by  the  destruction  of 
the  USSR,  and  hatred  of  the  reformist  treachery  of  those 
who  profess  adherence  to  "socialism." 

Anarchism,  defeated  by  history,  exposed  in  living  class 
struggle  and  swept  aside  by  the  victory  of  authentic  Marx- 
ism in  October  1917,  is  again  rearing  its  head.  It  would  be 
a  travesty  if  this  false  ideology — an  extreme  version  of 
radical-democratic  idealism — were  permitted  to  deflect  a 
new  generation  of  would-be  revolutionaries  from  the  crucial 
task  which  remains  before  us:  the  building  of  a  revolutionary 
leadership  rooted  in  the  proletariat,  a  Leninist  vanguard 
party,  the  indispensable  condition  for  decisive  international 
victory  of  the  workers  and  oppressed.  We  of  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  League  are  committed  to  this  task  of  pre- 
paring for  new  Red  Octobers  throughout  the  world  through 
winning  young  worker  militants  and  leftist  intellectuals  to 
the  program  of  proletarian  revolution  and  the  underlying 
principles  of  scientific  socialism. 
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 Letters  

Paul  Johnson  Unmasked,  Al  Richardson  Disrobed 


London 

9th  October,  2001 

Dear  Sir, 

(I  will  not  dignify  slanderers  such  as  youselves  with  the 
term  "Comrade.")  My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  latest 
issue  of  your  irregular  publication  Spartacist,  containing  a 
long  and  turgid  attack  upon  an  issue  of  our  magazine  that  is 
now  over  seven  years  old.  Does  it  really  take  so  long  to  chew 
over  material  elaborated  by  the  Trotskyist  movement  over 
sixty  years  ago? 

Since  Comrade  Mike  Jones  is  framing  a  reply  to  the  par- 
ticular attacks  made  upon  him,  I  will  not  repeat  the  points  he 
makes.  However,  I  must  draw  attention  to  the  blanket  label 
of  "laborite"  (sic)  which  you  persistently  apply  to  our  mag- 
azine as  a  whole,  and  highlight  the  dubious  nature  of  it.  First 
of  all,  let  me  point  out  that  along  with  much  of  the  rest  of  your 
highly  coloured  cult  language,  it  has  few,  if  any,  roots  in 
Marxism,  and  is  to  be  found  rarely,  if  at  all,  in  the  works  of 
Lenin  or  Trotsky.  Lenin,  as  some  of  you  must  be  aware,  sec- 
onded the  amendment  that  brought  the  British  Labour  Party 
into  the  Second  International,  and  while  he  lived  consistently 
advocated  the  affiliation  of  the  newly  founded  Communist 
Party  to  it.  Trotsky  devoted  an  entire  chapter  in  his  Where  is 
Britain  Going?  to  arguing  that  those  who  opposed  affiliation 
to  the  Labour  Party  should  be  regarded  as  scabs,  and  from 
1935  onwards  argued  for  his  supporters  in  Britain  to  become 
members  of  it,  again,  a  position  he  held  up  to  his  death,  as 
far  as  we  are  aware.  If  you  are  happy  to  keep  your  followers 
in  ignorance  of  these  well  attested  facts,  all  well  and  good. 
But,  as  Trotsky  once  said  to  Simone  Weill,  everyone  has  a 
right  to  ignorance,  but  it  is  important  not  to  abuse  that  right. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  accept  the  view  that  the  essence  of 
the  Labour  Party  has  changed  since,  which  is  not  at  all  impos- 
sible, but  until  I  see  a  fully  worked  out  Marxist  analysis  along 
the  lines  of  those  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  I  shall  remain  with 
their  position — I  am  certainly  not  to  be  swayed  by  the  extrav- 
agant name-calling  that  passes  for  analysis  in  your  ranks. 
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Secondly,  perhaps  you  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  only 
three  of  the  editorial  board  shared  enough  of  this  position  to 
vote  for  the  Labour  Party  at  the  last  election  in  any  case.  If 
"laborism"  is  such  a  dirty  word  as  far  as  you  are  concerned, 
shouldn't  you  hold  back  a  bit  from  slandering  everyone  else 
on  the  board?  But  then,  how  can  I  expect  any  better  from  those 
who  see  fit  to  bracket  the  heroic  names  of  Ignace  Reiss  and 
Walter  Krivitsky  with  the  East  German  regime's  miserable 
spies  and  provocateurs,  seeking  to  excuse  their  oppression  of 
the  workers  on  the  pretext  of  defending  their  state  against  them? 

As  for  the  argument  that  anyone  who  advocates  a  vote  for 
the  Labour  Party  is  a  supporter  of  Blair's  politics,  I  would  be 
a  bit  more  careful  with  that  argument  if  I  were  you,  for  it 
would  logically  follow  that  everyone  who  calls  for  a  vote  for 
Harpal  Brar  is  equally  to  be  regarded  as  endorsing  the  Mos- 
cow Trials. 

Is  it  really  too  much  to  ask  for  these  dirty  methods  of  polemic 
to  be  replaced  by  Marxist  methods  of  analysis  and  argument? 

Al  Richardson 

Spartacist  replies: 

Al  Richardson  is  the  editor  of  Revolutionary  History.  One 
would  never  know  from  his  letter  that  the  article  which 
prompted  his  long-winded  vituperation  dealt  with  the  aborted 
German  Revolution  of  1923  ("Rearming  Bolshevism:  A  Trot- 
skyist Critique  of  Germany  1923  and  the  Comintern," 
Spartacist  No.  56,  Spring  2001).  The  defeat  in  Germany 
marked  a  decisive  point  in  the  history  of  the  international 
workers  movement.  Spartacist's  carefully  researched  article, 
reflecting  a  discussion  which  took  place  within  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  League,  contained  a  sustained  polemic 
against  the  social-democratic  worshippers  of  the  accom- 
plished fact — including,  as  a  rather  secondary  point,  those  on 
the  Revolutionary  History  editorial  board — who  dismiss  the 
revolutionary  opportunity  which  opened  up  in  Germany  with 
the  French  invasion  of  the  Ruhr  in  early  1923  as  wishful 
thinking  on  the  part  of  the  leadership  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national (CI).  The  reasons  for  the  1923  defeat  are  irrelevant 
to  Richardson  because  he  is  exercised  over  the  main  quesfion 
that  exercises  British  Labourites. ..the  British  Labour  Party. 

Spartacist  documented  that  the  hyperinflation  in  Germany 
in  1923  left  both  the  political  and  trade-union  bureaucracies 
of  the  Social  Democracy  suspended  in  midair.  But  Mike  Jones 
argued  in  the  pages  of  Revolutionary  History  that  it  was 
impossible  at  that  time  to  break  the  hold  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party  on  the  German  working  class.  Similarly,  Richard- 
son upholds  the  eternal  sway  of  the  Labour  Party  over  the 
British  working  class.  Labour's  "broad  church"  is  patently  a 
version  of  Karl  Kautsky's  "all-inclusive"  party  of  the  work- 
ing class.  Richardson  cites  Lenin's  position  in  1908— i.e.,  pre- 
1914,  prior  to  his  fully  developed  understanding  of  the  need 
for  an  organizational  split  with  reformist  Social  Democracy — 
to  argue  for  affiliation  to  the  Labour  Party  in  permanence.  To 
hear  Richardson  tell  it,  the  Comintern  should  have  sought  the 
affiliafion  of  the  British  Labour  Party.  But  the  CI  was  bom  in 
the  struggle  against  all  varieties  of  reformism  and  social- 
chauvinism  to  forge  a  revolutionary,  proletarian  vanguard. 

Empirically  we  could  impugn  the  scholarly  pretensions  of 
Richardson  on  the  simple  basis  that  Trotsky  used  the  word 
"Labourite"  quite  a  lot,  as  a  cursory  glance  at  his  writings  on 
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Marx  and  Gladstone 

Sir, 

Your  Californian  correspondent  Martin  Malia  (Febru- 
ary 15)  strikes  me  as  a  typical  intellectual,  that  is,  he  puts 
ideas  before  people.  Because  Communism  was  "a  move- 
ment of  intellectuals"  and  "the  great  political  religion  of 
the  modern  age,"  he  finds  it  "simple-minded  and  disrepu- 
table" for  me  to  draw  attention  to  its  huge  cost  in  lives, 
wealth  and  human  happiness. 

Malia  also  objects  to  my  description  of  Marx  as  "an 
intellectual  crook."  But  the  evidence  is  overwhelming.  I 
summarize  it,  listing  sources  and  authorities,  in  the  essay 
on  Marx  in  my  book  Intellectuals  (1996  edition),  espe- 
cially pp  60-69.  Marx  was  not  interested  in  truth.  As  the 
philosopher  Karl  Jaspers  puts  it: 

"The  style  of  Marx's  writings  is  not  that  of  the  investiga- 
tor... he  does  not  quote  examples  or  adduce  facts  which  run 
counter  to  his  own  theory  but  only  those  which  cleaily  sup- 
port or  confinn  that  which  he  considers  the  ultimate  truth.  The 
whole  approach  is  one  of  vindication,  not  mvestigation  but  it 
is  a  vindication  of  something  proclaimed  as  the  perfect  truth 
with  the  conviction  not  of  the  scientist  but  of  the  believer." 
In  addition,  Marx  and  his  principal  source  and  collabora- 
tor, Engels,  were  guilty  of  gross  carelessness,  tendentious 
selection  and  distortion,  and  downright  dishonesty  in  their 
use  of  evidence.  I  give  only  one  example.  It  was  essential 
to  Marx's  theory  of  Capitalism  that  the  exploitation  of  the 
working  class  should  increase,  and  its  condition  deterio- 
rate. In  fact,  the  reverse  was  happening  in  Marx's  lifetime. 
In  his  budget  speech  of  1863,  Gladstone  said:  "I  should 
look  almost  with  apprehension  and  with  pain  upon  this 
intoxicating  augmentation  of  wealth  and  power  if  it  were 
my  belief  that  it  was  confined  to  the  class  who  are  in  easy 
circumstances."  But,  he  added,  "the  average  condition  of 
the  British  labourer,  we  have  the  happiness  to  know,  has 


improved  during  the  past  twenty  years  to  a  degree  which 
we  know  to  be  extraordinary,  and  which  we  may  almost 
pronounce  to  be  unexampled  in  the  history  of  any  country 
and  of  any  age."  In  September  1864,  in  his  inaugural 
Address  to  the  International  Working  Men's  Association, 
Marx  has  Gladstone  say:  "This  intoxicating  augmentation 
of  wealth  and  power  is  entirely  confined  to  classes  of 
property."  Challenged  to  account  for  this  deliberate  inver- 
sion of  what  Gladstone  said,  Marx  gave  as  his  source  the 
Morning  Star  newspaper.  But  the  Star,  like  other  newspa- 
pers, and  Hansard,  quoted  Gladstone  correctly.  None  the 
less,  Marx  refused  to  retract,  apologize  or  amend  the  mis- 
quotation, brazenly  reproducing  it  in  Capital,  and  insist- 
ing to  his  dying  day  that  the  lie  he  had  placed  in  Glad- 
stone's mouth  was  true. 

Paul  Johnson 

— Times  Literary  Supplement,  22  February  2002 

*      *  * 

It  is  a  pity  that  Martin  Malia,  in  his  reply  (Letters, 
March  1)  to  Paul  Johnson,  accepts  without  question  the  lat- 
ter's  allegation  that  Marx  attributed  to  Gladstone  a  sentence 
which  Gladstone  never  uttered  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  allegation  was  comprehensively  answered  by  Marx's 
daughter  Eleanor  in  the  February  1884  issue  of  To-day. 
Contrary  to  Paul  Johnson's  assertion,  the  Morning  Stars, 
parliamentary  report  (April  17,  1863)  did  contain  the  sen- 
tence in  question:  "This  augmentation  [i.e.  of  wealth  and 
power]  is  an  augmentation  entirely  confined  to  the  classes 
possessed  of  property."  Substantially  the  same  sentence 
appeared  in  the  Daily  News,  Daily  Telegraph,  Morning 
Herald,  Morning  Post  and  Times  of  the  same  date. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Peter  Fryer 

■ — Times  Literary  Supplement,  15  March  2002 


Britain  would  prove.  More  to  the  point,  the  tactics  (including 
short-term  entrism)  advocated  by  Lenin  and  Trotsky  toward 
the  Labour  Party  in  an  earlier  period  differed  from  time  to 
time,  but  they  were  always  tactics — designed  to  further  the 
work  of  revolutionaries  in  splitting  the  working-class  base 
from  the  pro-capitalist  leadership  of  what  was  then  clearly  a 
bourgeois  workers  party.  As  regards  the  Independent  Labour 
Party  (ILP),  Trotsky  insisted: 

"The  ILP  broke  away  from  the  Labour  Party.  That  was  correct. 
If  the  ILP  wanted  to  become  the  revolutionary  lever,  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  handle  of  this  lever  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
thoroughly  opportunist  and  bourgeois  careerists.  Complete  and 
unconditional  political  and  organizational  independence  of  a 
revolutionary  party  is  the  first  prerequisite  for  its  success." 
—  "For  the  Fourth  International,"  27  January  1934, 
Trotsky,  Collected  Writings  and  Speeches  on  Britain, 
Vol.  3,  New  Park  Publications  (1974) 
Today  the  Labour  Party's  ties  to  the  organized  British  work- 
ing class  are  being  broken,  not  from  the  bottom,  as  envisioned 
by  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  but  from  above.  Tony  Blair — who  takes 
his  domestic  policy  from  the  rightist  Italian  prime  minister 
Berlusconi  and  his  foreign  policy  from  George  W.  Bush — is 
hell-bent  on  transforming  the  Labour  Party  into  a  bourgeois 
party.  But  this  is  engendering  outrage  in  the  working  class,  as 
the  popularity  of  the  firefighters  struggle  against  the  Labour 


government  proved.  As  a  scion  of  British  Menshevism  facing 
the  death  throes  of  the  old  Labourite  culture,  Richardson  is 
beside  himself.  History  is  taking  a  big  bite  out  of  his  derriere. 
He  would  do  well  to  contemplate  Trotsky's  scathing  con- 
demnation of  "the  theoretical  banality  and  the  lack  of  revolu- 
tionary dignity,  which  characterize  the  authorized  leaders  of 
British  socialism.  They  are  not  the  heralds  of  a  new  world; 
they  are  but  the  surviving  relics  of  an  old  culture,  which  in 
their  person  expresses  anxiety  for  its  further  fate"  ("Between 
Red  and  White,"  1921,  Collected  Writings  and  Speeches  on 
Britain,  Vol.  1).  Richardson's  admonition  that  "dirty  methods 
of  polemic  be  replaced  by  Marxist  methods  of  analysis  and 
argument"  rings  entirely  hollow. 

In  the  same  vein  is  Paul  Johnson's  attempted  cheap  shot  at 
Karl  Marx  (see  box  above).  A  former  editor  of  the  Labourite 
New  Statesman  turned  right-wing  demagogue  imbued  with 
religious  reaction,  Johnson  is  particularly  fond  of  Baroness 
Margaret  Thatcher  and,  logically  enough,  Tony  Blair.  John- 
son is  reduced  to  smearing  the  revolutionary  genius  Karl 
Marx  as  a  liar  because  of  an  alleged  misquote  by  Marx  of  the 
Liberal  prime  minister  Gladstone.  As  docutnented  in  the 
response  by  Peter  Fryer,  Johnson's  allegations  were  shame- 
lessly rehashed  from  earlier  slanders  already  comprehen- 
sively rebutted.  ■ 
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Statement  of  the  International  Communist  League 


Defend  Iraq  Against  U.S.  and 
Allied  imperialist  Attacl(! 


The  following  statement  was  issued  on  October  23. 

U.S.  imperialism  is  leading  the  world  to  war.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  American  and  British  troops  are  getting  posi- 
tioned for  a  full-scale  attack  on  Iraq,  while  other  powers 
from  Australia  to  Turkey  elbow  each  other  for  a  role  in  the 
slaughter  and  a  share  of  the  loot.  The  White  House  has 
already  revealed  plans  for  a  post-Saddam  Hussein  military 
occupation  of  Iraq.  Look  at  the  war  chest  of  nuclear  weapons 
the  U.S.  has  and  threatens  to  use  today  and  it's  clear  that  the 
fate  of  life  on  this  planet  is  threatened  by  the  continued 
existence  of  this  imperialist  order. 

In  the  war  against  Iraq,  the  International  Communist 
League  (Fourth  Internationalist)  clearly  takes  a  side:  We 
stand  for  the  military  defense  of  Iraq  without  giving  a  milli- 
gram of  political  support  to  the  Saddam  Hussein  regime. 
Hussein  is  a  bloody  oppressor  of  Iraqi  workers,  leftists, 
Shi'ite  Muslims,  the  Kurdish  people  and  others.  As  such,  he 
was  a  close  ally  and  client  of  U.S.  imperialism  for  two 
decades  before  he  made  a  grab  for  Kuwait  in  1990.  Now  the 
U.S.  wants  a  more  pliant  regime  and  tighter  control  of  the  oil 
spigot,  not  least  to  put  economic  rivals  like  Japan  and  Ger- 
many, who  are  more  dependent  on  Near  East  oil,  on  rations. 
With  its  renewed  saber  rattling  over  North  Korea,  Washing- 
ton makes  clear  that  that  country  will  be  next  on  its  hit  list  in 
the  event  of  an  easy  win  in  Iraq.  The  fact  that  the  imperial- 
ists have  not  already  threatened  to  bomb  North  Korea  in 
response  to  news  that  it  may  be  developing  a  nuclear  capa- 
bility only  underlines  that  nuclear  weapons  are  the  sole  guar- 
antor of  a  country's  sovereignty  in  today's  world.  Every  vic- 
tory for  the  imperialists  in  their  predatory  wars  encourages 
further  military  adventures;  every  setback  serves  to  assist  the 
struggles  of  working  people  and  the  oppressed. 

The  colossal  military  advantage  of  the  United  States 
against  neocolonial  Iraq — a  country  which  has  already  been 
bled  white  through  12  years  of  UN  sanctions  which  have 
killed  more  than  1.5  million  civilians — underscores  the 
importance  of  class  struggle  in  the  imperialist  centers  as  the 
chief  means  to  give  content  to  the  call  to  defend  Iraq.  Every 
strike,  every  labor  mobilization  against  war  plans,  every  mass 
protest  against  attacks  on  workers  and  minorities,  every 
struggle  against  domestic  repression  and  against  attacks  on 
civil  liberties  represents  a  dent  in  the  imperialist  war  drive. 
To  put  an  end  to  war  once  and  for  all,  the  capitalist  system 
that  breeds  war  must  be  swept  away  through  a  series  of  rev- 
olutions and  the  establishment  of  a  rational,  planned,  egali- 
tarian socialist  economy  on  a  world  scale.  Anti-imperialism 
abroad  means  class  struggle  at  home!  Defend  Iraq  against 
imperialist  attack! 


The  extent  to  which  Washington's  allies  in  the  United 
Nations,  especially  Germany,  have  openly  criticized  the  Bush 
administration's  rabid  provocations  in  the  Near  East  is  a  meas- 
ure of  the  growth  of  tensions  among  the  imperialist  powers  in 
recent  years.  But  while  objecting  to  the  rudeness  of  an  Amer- 
ican cowboy  boot  on  their  necks,  all  the  subordinate  imperi- 
alist states  will  acquiesce  to  the  diktats  of  the  master  of  cap- 
italist ruling  classes,  U.S.  imperialism,  because  they  lack  the 
might  to  oppose  the  U.S.  and  they  want  to  be  rewarded  with 
at  least  a  share  of  the  spoils.  As  an  official  for  the  French  oil 
company  TotalFinaElf  bluntly  stated,  "We  want  the  oil  and 
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London,  28  September  2002:  Spartacist  League/Britain 
contingent  at  demonstration  of  nearly  500,000  to  pro- 
test U.S./British  war  moves  against  Iraq. 
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we  want  to  be  in  the  game  of  rebuilding  the  coun- 
try. If  there  were  a  new  regime  and  we  have  not 
been  with  the  Americans,  where  will  we  be?" 

War:  The  Continuation  of  Politics 
by  Other  Means 

The  American  ruling  class  cynically  manipu- 
lated the  grief  and  horror  felt  by  millions  at  the 
criminal  and  demented  attack  on  the  World 
Trade  Center  to  wage  war  on  Afghanistan.  But 
the  patriotic  consensus  in  the  U.S.  is  wearing 
thin,  and  elsewhere  there  is  massive  opposition 
to  a  war  against  Iraq.  War  demands  civil  peace, 
and  from  Los  Angeles  to  London  the  imperialist 
warmakers  are  revealed  as  vicious  domestic 
union-busters  and  strikebreakers.  Declaring  that 
a  strike  could  "threaten  national  security,"  the 
Bush  administration  has  brought  down  the  force 
of  the  capitalist  state  to  coerce  the  powerful 
American  dockers  union,  the  ILWU,  to  work 
under  the  dictates  of  the  union-busting  employ- 
ers association.  Across  the  seas,  British  fire- 
fighters are  threatened  with  strikebreaking  by 
the  army.  Plunging  stock  markets  rob  millions 
of  workers  of  their  pensions  while  public  scan- 
dals expose  insatiable  corporate  greed.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  working  people,  including  the 
entire  workforce  at  a  number  of  Fiat  plants  in 
Italy,  face  a  future  of  being  chopped  off  like 
a  gangrenous  limb  by  owners  seeking  to  protect 
their  own  profit  margins  amid  the  capitalist  eco- 
nomic crisis.  Civil  liberties  have  been  shredded 
and  the  capitalists  have  intensified  their  assault 
on  social  welfare  and  other  gains  wrested 
through  decades  of  workers  struggles. 

Everywhere,  the  anti-immigrant  witchhunt 
has  been  whipped  up  to  fever  pitch  in  an  effort 
by  the  capitalist  rulers  to  deflect  working-class 
struggle  with  racism  and  xenophobia.  The  anti- 
immigrant  hysteria  provokes  a  tide  of  blood  as 
thousands  of  desperate  refugees  die  trying  to 
cross  the  U.S.  border  from  Mexico  or  to  land  a  rickety  boat 
in  Australia  or  Europe.  Having  brought  in  large  numbers  of 
immigrants  when  their  labor  was  needed,  in  the  face  of 
recession  the  bourgeoisies  of  West  Europe  do  not  need  more 
immigrants  as  a  supply  of  cheap  labor.  All  this  shows 
clearly  that  the  capitalist  system  is  the  biggest  threat 
to  working  people  everywhere.  A  decade  ago,  the  rulers 
crowed  about  the  supposed  "death  of  communism."  But 
capitalism  has  brought  the  world  to  an  impasse  which  the 
Iraq  war  illuminates  with  the  terrifying  glare  of  missiles 
streaking  across  a  night  sky.  The  fight  for  authentic  commu- 
nism (not  its  Stalinist  perversion)  through  the  instrumentality 
of  revolutionary  workers  parties  is  the  only  way  forward. 

In  the  U.S.,  not  even  dizzying  flag-waving  or  the  heavy 
fist  of  state  repression  has  induced  the  masses  to  embrace 
war  with  Iraq.  In  Europe,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers 
and  anti-imperialist  youth  have  demonstrated  their  opposi- 
tion to  this  war.  The  problem  is  that  the  antiwar  protests  in 
Europe  have  all  been  channeled  into  a  national-chauvinist 
direction  of  getting  one's  "own"  rulers  to  stand  up  to  the 
Americans.  In  the  U.S.,  antiwar  liberals  and  leftists  bleat, 
"Money  for  jobs,  not  for  war"  and  so  fuel  the  lie  that  funda- 
mental priorities  of  the  capitalist  rulers  can  be  altered  to  serve 


Arai/Sipa 

Baghdad  residential  neighborhood  flattened  by  U.S.  missile 
strike,  1997  (top).  Iraqi  women  demonstrate  against  UN  starva- 
tion sanctions,  1998  (bottom). 
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the  interests  of  working  people. 

The  truth  is  that  this  whole  capitalist  system  is  based  on  the 
extraction  of  profit  for  the  owners  of  the  means  of  production 
through  the  exploitation  and  subjugation  of  the  workers  who 
produce  the  wealth  of  society.  War  is  a  concentrated  expres- 
sion of  this,  as  compedng  capitalist  ruling  classes  scramble  to 
steal  natural  resources  and  to  carve  out  new  markets  for  export 
of  capital  and  fresh  sources  of  cheap  labor.  The  leader  of  the 
Russian  Revolution,  V.  I.  Lenin,  emphasized  the  difference 
between  bourgeois  pacifism,  which  lulls  the  masses  into  pas- 
sivity and  embellishes  capitalist  "democracy,"  and  the  yearn- 
ing for  peace  by  the  masses.  Following  the  outbreak  of  the 
first  interimperialist  world  war,  Lenin  wrote: 

"At  the  present  time,  the  propaganda  of  peace  unaccompanied 
by  a  call  for  revolutionary  mass  action  can  only  sow  illusions 
and  demoralise  the  proletariat,  for  it  makes  the  proletariat 
believe  that  the  bourgeoisie  is  humane,  and  turns  it  into  a  play- 
thing in  the  hands  of  the  secret  diplomacy  of  the  belligerent 
countries.  In  particular,  the  idea  of  a  so-called  democratic 
peace  being  possible  without  a  series  of  revolutions  is  pro- 
foundly erroneous." 

—  "The  Conference  of  the  R.S.D.L.P.  Groups  Abroad  " 
(February  1915) 
In  wars  between  the  imperialist  predators  and  plunderers 
and  their  colonial  and  semicolonial  victims,  the  proletariat 
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Workers  Vanguard  photos 

Oakland,  California,  9  February  2002:  Demonstration  initiated  by  Bay  Area  Labor  Black  League  for  Social 
Defense  and  Partisan  Defense  Committee  mobilized  longshoremen  and  other  unionists  in  defense  of  immi- 
grants and  workers  in  the  crosshairs  of  U.S.  government's  "anti-terrorism"  repression. 


has  a  side.  As  Lenin  stressed  in  his  1915  pamphlet  Socialism 
and  War.  "If  tomorrow,  Morocco  were  to  declare  war  on 
France,  or  India  on  Britain,  or  Persia  or  China  on  [tsarist] 
Russia,  and  so  on,  these  would  be  'just,'  and  'defensive' 
wars,  irrespective  of  who  would  be  the  first  to  attack;  any 
socialist  would  wish  the  oppressed,  dependent  and  unequal 
states  victory  over  the  oppressor,  slave-holding  and  preda- 
tory 'Great'  Powers." 

There  are  palpable  opportunities  to  organize  class-struggle 
opposition  to  imperialist  war  and  to  break  the  narrow  nation- 
alist and  economist  limits  of  strikes  contained  by  labor  lieu- 
tenants of  the  capitalist  class.  During  the  1999  U.S./NATO 
war  against  Serbia,  Italian  COBAS  unions  organized  a  one- 
million-strong  political  general  strike  against  the  war.  Fiat 
workers,  who  today  battle  plant  closings  in  Italy,  organized 
a  campaign  of  material  aid — a  campaign  which  all  sections 
of  the  ICL  actively  supported — for  their  class  brothers  and 
sisters  at  the  Yugoslav  Zastava  car  plant,  which  had  been 
bombed  by  the  imperialists.  Last  year,  Japanese  dock  work- 
ers at  Sasebo  pointed  the  way  forward  by  "hot-cargoing" 
(refusing  to  handle)  Japanese  military  goods  destined  for  the 
war  in  Afghanistan.  Today,  courageous  Turkish  workers  at 
the  U.S.  airbase  in  Incirlik,  which  is  planned  to  be  a  major 
launching  pad  for  the  Iraq  war,  threaten  a  strike. 

What's  essential  is  to  draw  a  class  line  and  unshackle  the 
working  people  and  anti-imperialist  youth  from  bourgeois 
politicians,  their  agents  in  the  trade  unions  and  their  left  ser- 
vants, who  seek  to  channel  justified  hatred  of  war  into  illu- 
sory calls  for  parliamentary  reforms  of  the  profit-driven  sys- 
tem that  breeds  war  and,  in  West  Europe,  into  support  for  their 
own  national  bourgeoisie  against  the  Americans.  In  the  heart 
of  the  imperialist  beast,  the  Spartacist  League/U.S.,  American 
section  of  the  ICL,  has  pointed  the  way  forward  with  revolu- 
tionary internationalist  contingents  in  the  antiwar  protests.  We 
demand:  For  class  struggle  against  the  U.S.  capitalist  rulers! 
Defend  Iraq  against  imperialist  attack!  Down  with  the  UN 


starvation  blockade!  All  U.S./UN/imperialist  troops  out  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Near  East! 

Bush  Doctrine:  Nuclear  Top  Cops  of  the  World 

In  September,  the  Bush  administration  released  its 
"National  Security  Strategy,"  a  diplomatic  bombshell  en- 
shrining the  principle  of  "pre-emptive"  war,  including  with 
nuclear  weapons,  against  anyone  who  steps  in  America's  way 
and  avowing  that  no  power  will  ever  catch  up  with  the  huge 
military  advantage  the  U.S.  has  amplified  since  the  Soviet 
Union  was  destroyed  through  capitalist  counterrevolution  in 
1991-92.  (The  U.S.  military  budget  is  now  greater  than  that 
of  the  next  19  countries  combined.)  This  threat  is  directed 
first  and  foremost  against  China,  as  well  as  against  America's 
imperialist  rivals.  The  new  policy  represents  a  significant 
shift  from  how  America  has  dominated  the  world  since  it 
emerged  triumphant  over  its  rivals  in  the  first  and  second 
imperialist  world  wars.  For  decades,  the  U.S.  has  wrapped 
its  outright  brigandage  in  the  guise  of  "democracy"  and  "lib- 
erating" people  from  "dictatorship."  The  United  Nations 
often  served  as  the  "humanitarian"  fig  leaf  for  the  terror  and 
destruction  of  U.S.  imperialism  worldwide,  from  the  1950- 
53  Korean  War  to  the  starvation  blockade  of  Iraq. 

Complaints  by  European  social  democrats  and  fake  leftists 
about  American  "unilateralism"  do  not  represent  any  class 
opposition  to  U.S.  imperialism,  merely  the  squeals  of  less 
powerful  states  and  their  apologists  who  want  a  bigger  cut  of 
the  take  and  would  prefer  to  be  treated  less  rudely.  Their 
maneuvers  in  the  UN  are  essentially  power  plays  to  squeeze 
the  U.S.  a  bit  for  their  own  rival  national  interests.  Lenin 
called  the  UN's  predecessor,  the  League  of  Nations,  a  "den 
of  thieves,"  and  the  UN  serves  that  purpose  today:  regulating 
global  disputes  within  the  framework  determined  by  the  most 
powerful  imperialist  powers,  covering  all  its  maneuvers  as 
"peace"  missions.  Now  the  U.S.  feels  confident  to  drop  this 
mask  and  snarl  an  overt  "Roll  over,  or  you  could  be  next." 
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And  they  do  roll  over,  acquiescing  to  exempting  the  Ameri- 
can military  from  international  war  crimes  tribunals  and  to 
U.S.  appeals  to  Iraqis  to  assassinate  their  head  of  state! 

The  White  House  policy  change  is  not  merely  semantic 
nor  an  absence  of  diplomatic  niceties.  This  is  the  shape  of 
the  "new  world  order"  emerging  from  the  demise  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union  was  the  homeland  of  the 
October  Revolution  of  1917,  the  world's  first  and,  to  date, 
only  victorious  workers  revolution.  The  exploitative  capital- 
ist system  was  overthrown  and  replaced  by  a  planned,  collec- 
tivized economy.  Yet  in  the  absence  of  socialist  revolutions 
in  Germany  and  other  advanced  industrial  countries,  the 
young  workers  state  remained  impoverished  and  encircled 
by  hostile  imperialist  powers,  and  the  Soviet  workers  them- 
selves were  politically  expropriated  by  a  conservative 
bureaucratic  caste,  akin  to  the  labor  bureaucracy  which  sits 
atop  the  trade  unions  in  capitalist  countries.  Leon  Trotsky, 
co-leader  with  Lenin  of  the  October  Revolution,  fought  the 
bureaucratic  degeneration  of  the  Soviet  Union  under  Stalin 
and  struggled  to  return  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  road  of  revo- 
lutionary internationalism.  In  1933,  Trotsky  called  for  a 
political  revolution  to  oust  the  bureaucracy,  while  continu- 
ing to  insist  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  proletariat  interna- 
tionally to  militarily  defend  the  world's  first  workers^state 
from  internal  or  external  attempts  at  capitalist  restoration. 

Despite  Stalinist  deformation,  the  Soviet  Union  repre- 
sented the  industrial  and  military  powerhouse  for  every  state 
that  overthrew  capitalist  rule,  from  Vietnam  to  Cuba.  With- 
out Soviet  military  might  to  stay  its  hand,  U.S.  imperialism 
has  been  riding  roughshod  over  and  expanding  its  military 
presence  on  every  continent  and  on  every  sea.  Interimperial- 
ist  rivalries  that  were  usually  subordinated  to  the  common 
cause  of  destroying  the  Soviet  Union  have  now  come  to  the 
fore.  The  re-election  of  German  chancellor  Gerhard 
Schroder  on  the  basis  of  his  anti-American  stance  in  the  Iraq 
conflict,  the  first  time  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  that 
capitalist  Germany  has  expressed  overt  opposition  to  a 
major  American  military-strategic  policy,  is  one  indication 


of  the  widening  rift  in  the  imperialist  camp.  Japan's  wooing 
of  North  Korea  in  September  in  defiance  of  Bush's  aim  to 
starve  and  quarantine  that  "rogue  state"  is  another.  Mexican 
president  Fox,  who  wants  to  be  Bush's  man  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, can't  even  get  a  diplomatic  crumb  tossed  from  Washing- 
ton's table  for  his  services  rendered.  During  the  1991  Gulf 
War,  Germany  and  Japan  alone  paid  over  25  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  war,  with  other  U.S.  allies  (like  Saudi  Arabia) 
covering  almost  all  of  the  rest.  Yet  Schroder  vows  not  to  pay 
a  pfennig  this  time,  and  Japan  has  made  clear  it  does  not 
intend  to  contribute  either.  The  deepening  world  economic 
recession  is  exacerbating  tensions  between  the  West  Euro- 
peans, the  United  States  and  Japan.  Economic  trade  wars 
between  and  within  the  rival  blocs  for  larger  shares  of  the 
world  market  will  ultimately  lead  to  military  conflicts. 

Today  the  U.S.  has  its  sights  set  on  holding  and  grabbing 
more  of  the  oil  wealth  of  the  Near  East,  but  the  ultimate  prize 
it  wants  is  China.  Emboldened  by  capitalist  counterrevolution 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  the  U.S.  is  mounting  military 
pressure  on  China — from  the  expansion  of  U.S.  bases  in  the 
Philippines  to  new  bases  on  the  Afghan  border.  At  the  same 
time,  the  U.S.  and  other  imperialists,  as  well  as  overseas  Chi- 
nese capitalists,  promote  incursions  of  the  capitalist  market 
in  "Special  Economic  Zones"  for  free-market  exploitation  in 
the  heart  of  the  Chinese  deformed  workers  state.  China  is  one 
of  seven  potential  targets  in  the  cross  hairs  of  U.S.  plans  for 
a  nuclear  first  strike,  as  laid  out  in  the  "Nuclear  Posture 
Review"  issued  by  the  Pentagon  earlier  this  year.  Nonethe- 
less, the  miserable  Beijing  Stalinist  bureaucracy  endorsed  the 
U.S.  "war  on  terror"  in  Afghanistan.  As  well,  elements  of  the 
bureaucracy  seek  to  become  a  new  capitalist  ruling  class, 
assisting  the  economic  penetration  of  China  by  the  imperial- 
ists and  the  overseas  Chinese  bourgeoisie.  The  terrible  rever- 
sal of  human  progress  by  every  measure,  from  infant  mortal- 
ity to  life  expectancy  to  literacy,  since  capitalist 
counterrevolution  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  East 
Europe  is  a  warning  to  the  Chinese  working  masses  that  a 
sellout  to  the  "free  world"  means  a  free  fall  into  capitalist 
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East  Berlin,  14  January  1990:  At  demonstration  to  lionor  martyred  German  communists  Karl  Liebknecht  and 
Rosa  Luxemburg,  Spartaclsts  raise  banner  calling  for  "A  red  Germany  of  workers  councils  in  a  socialist 
Europe."  ICL  opposed  counterrevolution,  fought  for  revolutionary  reunification  of  Germany  through  proletarian 
revolution  in  the  West  and  political  revolution  in  the  East. 


exploitation  and  misery — and  so  much  the  more  so  for 
China,  with  its  vast  expanses  of  economic  backwardness.  The 
gains  of  the  1949  Chinese  Revolution,  which  lifted  China 
from  the  yoke  of  imperialist  domination,  ended  the  enslave- 
ment of  women  and  vastly  improved  the  conditions  of  life  of 
the  worker  and  peasant  masses  through  the  creation  of  a 
planned,  collectivized  economy,  are  at  risk.  We  Trotskyists 
fight  for  the  unconditional  military  defense  of  China — as 
well  as  North  Korea,  Vietnam  and  Cuba — against  imperialist 
attack  and  internal  counterrevolution,  while  fighting  for  pro- 
letarian political  revolution  to  oust  the  treacherous  Stalinist 
bureaucracies  which  undermine  the  workers  states. 

The  ICL  threw  every  resource  at  its  disposal  into  the  fight 
to  stop  capitalist  counterrevolution  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  and  earlier  in  East  Germany.  We  sought  to  reimplant 
the  authentic  communism  of  Lenin's  Bolsheviks,  and  to  bring 
to  the  working  class  Trotsky's  brilliant  analysis  of  the  contra- 
dictory character  of  the  deformed  workers  states,  in  order  to 
build  revolutionary  internationalist  parties  as  the  instrument 
to  defend  the  old  gains  and  conquer  new  ones.  We  did  not  suc- 
ceed, but  the  bitter  result  of  capitalism's  victory — a  far  more 
dangerous  world  of  unbridled  imperialist  exploitation  and 
war — makes  the  struggles  at  hand  all  the  more  urgent  and 
steels  our  resolve.  In  contrast,  virtually  the  entire  "left" 
howled  along  with  the  imperialist  wolves  in  backing  the 
forces  of  counterrevolution  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
deformed  workers  states  of  East  Europe.  In  so  doing  they 
expressed  their  rapprochement  with  their  national  bour- 
geoisies. Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that,  reflecting  growing  dif- 
ferences among  the  major  capitalist  powers,  these  "leftists" 
went  on  to  act  as  "human  rights"  drummer  boys  for  their 
imperialist  rulers  against  Serbia  in  1999  and  today  adopt  an 
"antiwar"  posture  which  is  nothing  but  pink  window-dressing 
on  the  national  interests  of  their  own  capitalist  ruUng  classes. 

Fake  Left  Marches  to  the  Beat  of 
Their  Own  Capitalist  Rulers 

It  is  correct  to  oppose  American  imperialism,  but  to  pro- 
mote the  idea  that  the  European  imperialists  are  more 
benevolent  and  progressive  than  their  American  rival  is 
nothing  but  vile  social-chauvinism.  Yet  this  is  precisely  the 


counterfeit  currency  of  the  European  "left."  Thus  the  Italian 
Rifondazione  Comunista  (RC),  the  French  Ligue  Commu- 
niste  Revolutionnaire  (LCR)  and  the  British  Socialist  Work- 
ers Party  (SWP)  and  Workers  Power  (WP),  among  a  raft  of 
others,  signed  a  call  "To  All  Citizens  of  Europe  and  to  All 
Their  Representatives"  which  proclaims: 

"Those  who  show  solidarity  with  the  people  of  Iraq  have  no 
hearing  in  the  White  House.  But  we  do  have  the  chance  to 
influence  European  governments — many  of  whom  have 
opposed  the  war.  We  call  on  all  the  European  heads  of  state  to 
publicly  stand  against  this  war,  whether  it  has  UN  backing  or 
not,  and  to  demand  that  George  Bush  abandon  his  war  plans." 
What  a  poignant  appeal  to  the  German  bourgeoisie  of 
Auschwitz,  to  the  French  imperialists  who  soaked  Algeria  in 
blood,  to  the  British  who  pillaged  the  Indian  subcontinent 
and  carved  up  the  Near  East  and  whose  imperialist  troops 
enforce  brutal  repression  of  the  Catholics  in  Northern  Ire- 
land! How  about  today's  minor  players,  like  the  Belgians, 
whose  colonial  occupation  of  the  Congo  was  unrivaled  in 
brutality,  or  the  Dutch,  who  subjugated  Indonesia  and  also 
engaged  in  an  intercontinental  slave  trade?  Let's  not  forget  it 
was  the  Italian  bourgeoisie  which  set  up  concentration  camps 
in  Libya  and  which  used  poison  gas  against  the  Ethiopian 
populafion.  Moreover,  this  bloody  colonial  past  paved  the 
way  for  the  murderous  repression  of  dark-skinned  immi- 
grants by  West  Europe's  rulers  today,  from  the  racist  Raster- 
fahndung  (a  computerized  system  for  racial  profiling  of 
mainly  Muslim  immigrants)  in  Germany  to  the  institutional- 
ized racist  cop  terror  of  France's  "Vigipirate"  campaign, 
Italy's  drowning  of  boatloads  of  Albanian  refugees,  Britain's 
deportations  of  asylum-seekers,  and  on  and  on. 

Perhaps  the  "leftist"  signatories  of  the  above-quoted  state- 
ment feel  their  imperialist  masters  "owe"  them  one.  After  all, 
they  did  help  install  the  reacfionary  governments  in  place 
across  Europe.  The  British  SWP  declared  itself  "over  the 
moon"  when  Bush's  poodle  Tony  Blair  first  became  prime 
minister.  The  French  LCR  vigorously  campaigned  "in  the 
streets  and  at  the  polling  booths"  to  "stop  Le  Pen"  and  install 
the  right-wing  GauUist  Jacques  Chirac.  The  German  Cliffite 
group  Linksruck  helped  put  Schroder,  who  seized  on  the  Bal- 
kans War  to  become  the  first  man  to  roll  Bundeswehr  tanks 
out  of  Germany  since  Adolf  Hitler,  back  in  office  as  an  and- 
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American  "peace"  candidate.  Italian 
RC  leader  Bertinotti  talks  out  of  the  left 
side  of  his  mouth  about  a  "European 
general  strike  for  peace"  (conspicu- 
ously excluding  the  American  workers), 
while  simultaneously  appealing  to  the 
European  heads  of  state,  including  the 
right-wing,  fascist-aUied  Berlusconi,  to 
oppose  the  war.  In  effect,  Bertinotti 
calls  for  a  "strike  for  peace"  by  capital- 
ist governments.  Proposta  and  Falce- 
martello  (the  Italian  offshoot  of  the 
British  Grantites),  nestled  inside  RC, 
refuse  to  take  a  side  to  defend  Iraq 
and  promote  mobilizations  against 
U.S.  military  bases  in  Italy  without 
addressing  Italian  imperialism.  Indeed, 
Proposta  supported  the  previous  RC/ 
"Ulivo"  government  which  invaded 
Albania  in  1997.  In  cyberspace.  Work- 
ers Power  and  its  League  for  a  Revo- 
lutionary Communist  International 
(LRCI)  calls  to  "defend  Iraq,"  but  on 
the  streets  of  Britain  they  campaigned 
for  Tony  Blair,  who  wages  war  on  Iraq.  Workers  Power  openly 
campaigned  for  the  defeat  of  Serbia  by  the  Kosovo  Liberation 
Army — tool  of  NATO  imperialism  in  the  Balkans  War — and 
turned  up  at  a  London  demonstration  which  featured  the  call 
"Good  luck  NATO!"  WP  also  issued  the  demented  proclama- 
tion that  "in  the  aftermath  of  NATO's  victory  in  Kosova,  a 
pre-revolutionary  situation  is  maturing"  ("The  Fight  to  Over- 
throw Milosevic  in  Serbia,"  1 1  August  1999  LRCI  statement). 

In  Britain,  the  Cliffite  SWP  froths  mightily  against 
"Bush's  war,"  yet  it  supported  the  entry  of  British  imperial- 
ist troops  into  Northern  Ireland  in  1969  and  still  can't  bring 
itself  to  call  for  their  immediate  unconditional  with- 
drawal! While  occasionally  denouncing  the  United  Nations 
in  their  newspapers,  various  international  affiliates  of  the 
Cliff  tendency  make  up  the  right  wing  of  the  antiwar  move- 
ment and  criminally  build  illusions  in  the  UN,  whose  sanc- 
tions against  Iraq  are  a  murderous  act  of  war.  In  1990-91,  the 


"Democratic"  French  imperialists  assassinated  and 
tortured  Algerians  in  failed  attempt  to  defeat  war  of 
independence,  in  late  '50s  and  early  '60s. 


National  Geographic 

British  troops  march  into  Baghdad,  1919,  amid  imperialist  carve-up  of 
Near  East,  following  World  War  I. 


SWP  built  the  Committee  to  Stop  the  War  in  the  Gulf  headed 
by  Tony  Benn,  who  supported  UN  sanctions.  Now  Linksruck 
has  published  a  pefition  on  its  Web  page  demanding:  "We 
appeal  to  the  German  Federal  Government  with  much  con- 
cern: To  do  everything  possible  in  the  framework  of  the  UN 
in  response  to  the  U.S.A.  to  avoid  the  threatened  war!" 

In  Australia,  the  International  Socialist  Organisation  (ISO) 
announces  in  its  4  October  issue  of  Socialist  Worker  that 
it  backs  the  Victorian  Peace  Network  (VPN),  an  antiwar  con- 
fab which  states,  "UN  resolutions  on  disarmament  and 
human  rights  will  only  work  if  they  are  applied  equally,  with- 
out fear  or  favour.  All  the  nuclear  powers  and  all  Middle  East 
states  must  abolish  their  stocks  of  chemical,  biological  and 
nuclear  weapons."  This  is  an  openly  pro-imperialist  call 
for  the  disarmament  of  Iraq  in  the  face  of  impending 
U.S./British  attack.  As  for  the  imperialists,  they  will  only  be 
disarmed  when  they  are  expropriated  by  victorious  workers 
revolutions.  Clinging  to  the  coattails  of  liberals  like  the  VPN, 
the  ISO  ends  up  again  in  the  camp  of  the  imperialists. 

Similarly,  the  Marcyite  Workers  World  Party  (WWP)  in 
the  United  States  talks  a  little  more  left  in  its  newspaper  but 
in  practice  dedicates  its  efforts  to  subordinating  the  antiwar 
movement  to  capitalist  politicians  in  the  Democratic  Party  of 
war  and  racism.  The  WWP  promotes  Ramsey  Clark,  who  was 
top  cop  under  the  Vietnam  War  administration  of  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  today  demands  that  U.S.  imperialism  "lead  us 
on  the  road  to  peace"! 

U.S.  military  bases  across  Europe  and  Asia,  as  well  as 
high-tech  spy  installations  such  as  Australia's  Pine  Gap. 
have  become  deserving  targets  of  antiwar  protests  by  leftists 
and  trade  unions.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  U.S.  were 
deprived  of  its  international  launching  pads  for  war  against 
Iraq.  For  all  of  German  chancellor  Schroder's  electioneering 
against  war  in  Iraq,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  he  will  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  the  key  American  air  bases  and  mili- 
tary installations  across  Germany  which  house  some  70.000 
American  troops.  What  we  need  is  not  an  "antiwar  move- 
ment" of  social-chauvinist  support  to  one's  "own"  bourgeoi- 
sie, but  a  revolutionary  proletarian  and  internationalist 
opposition  to  the  U.S./NATO  bases.  The  Spartakist  Workers 
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Party,  German  section  of  the  ICL,  calls  for  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  all  German  troops  from  the  Balkans,  Afghan- 
istan and  the  Near  East.  And  while  much  of  the  left 
campaigned  for  imperialist  intervention  in  East  Timor  in 
1999,  the  Spartacist  League/Australia  opposed  the  Austra- 
lian military  presence  there  from  the  outset. 

The  French  Lutte  Ouvriere  (LO)  group  appears  to  have 
set  itself  apart  from  the  swamp  and  even  denounced  "the 
total  hypocrisy  of  the  European  states  regarding  the  escala- 
tion of  Bush's  warmongering"  (Lutte  Ouvriere,  6  Septem- 
ber). Yet  LO  offers  no  perspective  for  any  class-struggle 
fight  against  war,  much  less  against  the  domestic  reflection 
of  this  war  drive:  an  escalation  of  police-state  terror  against 
immigrants,  sans-papiers  (undocumented  immigrants)  and 
"second  generation"  youth.  LO  has  swung  wildly  in  recent 
months,  from  grotesque  support  to  cop  "strikes"  and  calls 
for  more  cops  in  poor  neighborhoods  to  opposing  police 
brutality.  Yet  where  LO  is  consistent  is  precisely  in  their 
steadfast  refusal  to  fight  for  anything  but  the  most  narrow 
economic  demands  in  the  proletariat.  Incredibly,  in  months 
of  LO  factory  leaflets  you  can  not  find  one  word  against 
anti-immigrant  racism,  but  plenty  of  their  perpetual  reform- 
ist babble  about  "banning  layoffs."  Thus  LO  does  its  bit  to 
tie  workers  to  their  exploiters  with  the  lie  that  the  capitalist 
system  can  somehow  be  regulated  under  a  "good"  govern- 
ment to  be  humane. 

In  Lenin's  classic  antiwar  primer  Socialism  and  War, 
written  in  1915  in  the  crucible  of  World  War  I,  he  wrote: 
"Opportunism  and  social-chauvinism  have  the  same  politico- 
ideological  content — class  collaboration  instead  of  the  class 
struggle,  renunciation  of  revolutionary  methods  of  struggle. 


UPl 


20  September  1982:  A  Palestinian  woman  weeps  over 
the  bodies  of  her  relatives  in  the  Palestinian  refugee 
camp  of  Sabra  in  West  Beirut.  Hundreds  were  massa- 
cred. This  was  preceded  by  disarming  of  PLO  fighters 
by  UN  intervention  force. 


helping  one's  'own'  government  in  its  embarrassed  situation, 
instead  of  taking  advantage  of  these  embarrassments  so  as  to 
advance  the  revolution." 
Indeed,  the  pseudo-Marxists'  support  to  their  own  rulers  as 
somehow  more  moral  and  humane  than  the  American  bour- 
geoisie is  the  same  argument  used  by  the  German  Social 
Democrats  as  "justification"  for  "defense  of  the  fatherland" 
and  voting  war  credits  to  the  Kaiser  in  1914.  This  renuncia- 
tion of  the  fundamental  Marxist  perspective  of  class  vs. 
class — ^encapsulated  in  the  clarion  call  of  the  Communist 
Manifesto  "Workingmen  of  all  countries,  unite!" — impelled 
Lenin  to  rip  off  the  dirty  shirt  of  the  Second  International  and 
build  a  new.  Communist,  Third  International.  The  betrayal 
by  the  Social  Democrats  made  Lenin  realize  that  opportun- 
ism had  a  material  base  in  the  workers  movement  itself,  par- 
ticularly in  the  trade-union  officialdom  which  tied  its  for- 
tunes to  the  capitalist  system.  Lenin's  greatest  contribution 
to  Marxism  was  his  conclusion  that  a  decisive  split  from  the 
opportunists  was  the  precondition  for  the  proletariat  to  fight 
for  its  own  class  interests  and  its  own  class  rule.  Contrast  this 
understanding  with  the  base  opportunism  of  groups  like  Peter 
Taaffe's  Committee  for  a  Workers  International,  headed  by 
the  British  Socialist  Party,  which  may  occasionally  make 
orthodox-sounding  statements  about  capitalism  being  the 
root  cause  of  war  but  is  wedded  to  support  to  social  demo- 
crats like  the  German  Party  of  Democratic  Socialism. 
Lenin  explains  in  Socialism  and  War: 
"Today  unity  with  the  opportunists  actually  means  subordinat- 
ing the  working  class  to  their  'own'  national  bourgeoisie,  and 
an  alliance  with  the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  other 
nations  and  of  fighting  for  dominant-nation  privileges;  it 
means  splitting  the  revolutionary  proletariat  of  all  countries." 
He  concludes  that  the  task  at  hand  is: 
"To  rally  these  Marxist  elements,  however  small  their  num- 
bers may  be  at  the  outset;  to  reanimate,  in  their  name,  the  now 
forgotten  ideals  of  genuine  socialism,  and  to  call  upon  the 
workers  of  all  lands  to  break  with  the  chauvinists  and  rally 
about  the  old  banner  of  Marxism — such  is  the  task  of  the  day." 

Near  East  Trip  Wire  for  Nuclear  War 

In  order  to  fully  and  effectively  mobilize  the  workers  and 
rural  toilers  of  Iraq  against  American  imperialism,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  the  Iraqi  regime  be  overthrown  and  replaced  by  a 
government  of  workers  and  peasants  councils  (soviets)  such 
as  was  established  by  the  1917  Russian  Bolshevik  Revolution 
under  the  leadership  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky.  A  Leninist-Trot- 
skyist  party  in  Iraq  today  would  thus  seek  to  combine  the 
struggle  for  national  independence  against  American  milita- 
rism with  a  social  revolution  against  the  Iraqi  capitalists  and 
landlords.  Arab  leaders  throughout  the  Near  East  fear  that  a 
U.S.  invasion  of  Iraq  will  ignite  social  turmoil  in  their  own 
countries.  Meanwhile,  Israel  confinues  to  pound  the  Pales- 
tinians, shattering  every  building  block  of  society  in  the 
Occupied  Territories  and  posing  the  very  real  possibility  of 
mass  expulsion  of  the  Palestinian  people.  It  is  the  U.S. -led 
war  on  Iraq  that  would  provide  the  "cover"  for  Sharon's  gen- 
ocidal  plans.  Turkey  fears  that  the  destruction  of  the  Saddam 
Hussein  regime  could  incite  struggle  by  the  oppressed  Kurd- 
ish people  in  Iraq — and  Turkey — for  their  national  rights. 
The  Near  East  is  a  patchwork  of  artificial  states  whose  bor- 
ders were  literally  drawn  by  the  imperialists  to  suit  their  colo- 
nial appetites,  including  control  of  vital  oil  reserves. 

Imperialist  domination  has  reinforced  social  backwardness 
and  the  brutal  repression  of  women,  of  homosexuals,  of 
national,  ethnic  and  religious  minorities  in  the  Near  East.  Not 
least,  it  was  U.S.  imperialism's  anfi-Soviet  "holy  war"  in 
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May  Day  demonstration 
in  Petrograd,  1917. 
One  banner  reads: 
"For  the  Arming  of  the 
People — Long  Live 
the  International." 
October  Revolution  pulled 
Russia  out  of  carnage  of 
World  War  I,  inspired 
exploited  and  oppressed 
around  the  world. 


Afghanistan  in  the  1980s  which,  along  with  the  bankruptcy 
of  Arab  nationalism  and  the  nationalist  betrayals  of  the  Sta- 
linist Communist  parties,  helped  fuel  the  rise  of  Islamic  fun- 
damentalism in  the  Near  East.  Where  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
left  marched  in  lockstep  behind  the  imperialists  and  against 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Afghanistan,  uniquely  we  took  a  side 
with  the  Red  Army  against  the  CIA-backed  Islamic  reac- 
tionaries. The  Soviet  presence  brought  the  hope  of  liberation 
to  the  Afghan  peoples,  especially  the  women  enslaved  by 
Islamic  law  and  the  veil.  We  proclaimed:  Hail  Red  Army! 
Extend  social  gains  of  October  Revolution  to  Afghan  peo- 
ples! We  opposed  Gorbachev's  treacherous  withdrawal  from 
Afghanistan  and  presciently  warned  of  the  impulse  it  would 
give  to  counterrevolution,  noting  "It's  better  to  fight  in 
Afghanistan  than  in  Moscow." 

In  urban  centers  throughout  the  Near  East,  there  is  a  mod- 
em industrial  proletariat  which  has  the  social  power  and  class 
interest  to  transcend  ethnic  and  religious  division  and  sweep 
away  the  capitalist  order.  The  task  is  to  render  the  proletar- 
iat conscious  of  its  interests,  combatting  all  variants  of 
nationalism,  including  the  "progressive"  nationalism  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  and  all  manner  of  religious 
fundamentalism.  The  key  is  forging  a  revolutionary  leader- 
ship based  on  Trotsky's  program  of  permanent  revolution, 
which  teaches:  "With  regard  to  countries  with  a  belated  bour- 
geois development,  especially  the  colonial  and  semi-colonial 
countries,  the  theory  of  the  permanent  revolution  signifies 
that  the  complete  and  genuine  solution  of  their  tasks  of 
achieving  democracy  and  national  emancipation  is  conceiv- 
able only  through  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  as  the 
leaders  of  the  subjugated  nation,  above  all  of  its  peasant 
masses"  (The  Permanent  Revolution,  1929). 

Trotsky  stressed  that  "the  subsequent  fate  of  the  [proletar- 
ian] dictatorship  and  socialism  depends  in  the  last  analysis  not 
only  and  not  so  much  upon  the  national  productive  forces  as 
upon  the  development  of  the  international  socialist  revolu- 
tion." Today  in  the  Near  East,  the  struggle  against  imperial- 
ist war  and  domination  and  against  oppressive  capitalist  rule 
by  the  despotic  sheiks,  colonels  and  Zionist  rulers  cannot  be 
resolved  within  the  confines  of  a  single  country.  Justice  for 


the  Palestinian  people,  national  emancipation  for  the  Kurds, 
freedom  from  the  veil  and  sharia  (Islamic  law)  for  women, 
require  sweeping  away  the  medieval  fundamentalists  in  Iran 
and  Sudan,  the  bloody  butchers  in  Syria  and  Iraq,  the  reaction- 
ary monarchies  in  Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Gulf  states, 
and  the  kill-crazy  Zionist  rulers  of  Israel.  U.S. /NATO  and  all 
imperialist  forces  out  of  the  Near  East!  Israel  out  of  the 
Occupied  Territories!  Defend  the  Palestinian  people!  For  a 
Socialist  Republic  of  United  Kurdistan!  For  a  socialist  fed- 
eration of  the  Near  East! 

These  struggles  must  be  linked  to  the  fight  for  socialist 
revolution  in  the  advanced  capitalist  countries  of  Europe, 
North  America  and  Japan.  Throughout  the  imperialist  cen- 
ters, immigrant  workers  and  their  children  represent  a  living 
bridge  linking  class  struggle  between  the  metropolis  and  the 
former  colonies  and  linking  racially  oppressed  immigrants 
to  the  power  of  the  proletariat  as  a  whole.  A  struggle  against 
war  and  against  national  and  racial  oppression  cannot  be 
waged  through  the  politics  of  compromise  pushed  by  the 
social  democrats,  the  ex-Stalinists  and  their  so-called  "far 
left"  tails.  The  struggle  against  war  presupposes  a  revolu- 
tionary instrument  of  struggle,  an  internationalist  Trotskyist 
party.  This  is  the  task  to  which  the  International  Communist 
League  is  dedicated. 

The  vast  machinery  of  death  in  the  hands  of  the  imperial- 
ists is  a  measure  of  the  enormous  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal progress  made  possible  by  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
Today,  science  and  technology  are  centrally  deployed  to 
advance  the  bourgeoisie's  untrammeled  pursuit  of  profit 
through  grinding  exploitation  of  the  overwhelming  mass  of 
the  world's  population  and  threaten  the  very  existence  of 
human  civilization.  Turning  science  and  technology  to  the 
benefit  of  humanity  requires  wresting  the  means  of  produc- 
tion from  the  hands  of  the  capitalist  imperialist  rulers  and 
creating  an  international  planned  economy.  Only  in  this  way 
can  the  needs  of  the  billions  of  toilers  now  consigned  to 
dreadful  and  stultifying  poverty  begin  to  be  met  and  the 
threat  of  war  ended  once  and  for  all.  Only  socialist  revolution 
can  end  imperialist  war — Reforge  Trotsky's  Fourth  Interna- 
tional, world  party  of  socialist  revolution!  m 
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Spartacist  South  Africa  Comrades  Address  ICL  GatKering 

The  Anti-Apartheid  Struggle  and  the 
Need  for  a  Leninist  Vanguard  Party 


The  mass  struggles  beginning  in  the  mid-late  1980s 
which  finally  brought  down  the  official  system  of  apartheid 
shaped  a  generation  of  South  African  workers  and  students. 
Two  comrades  from  Spartacist  South  Africa  presented  an 
educadonal  at  an  ICL  gathering  this  summer,  making  les- 
sons of  that  experience  accessible  to  communist  youth  and 
party  comrades  from  across  the  world.  We  reprint  here  in 
edited  form  the  transcripts  of  the  presentations,  which  drew 
on  the  comrades'  participation  in  the  two  main  political  ten- 
dencies in  the  anti-apartheid  movement — the  Black  Con- 
sciousness Movement  and  the  Communist  Party-influenced 
COSATU  trade  unions. 


Presentation  by  Comrade  Lesiba 

My  talk  will  be  centered  on  the  Black  Consciousness 
Movement  of  Steve  Biko,  from  which  I  developed  politically 
around  that  period.  Most  people  know  the  Black  Conscious- 
ness Movement  as  a  formation  which  emerged  in  the  late 
'60s  and  became  prominent  in  the  early  and  late  "70s,  espe- 
cially through  the  1976  Soweto  student  uprising.  The  Black 
Consciousness  Movement  overlapped  with  the  Pan  African- 
ist  Congress  (PAC),  with  which  I  was  also  involved.  Lastly, 
I  will  be  touching  on  my  trade-union  acdvifies  of  the  late 
'80s  leading  up  to  the  bourgeois  national  elections  of  1994. 

The  SACP  had  been  banned  by  the  racist  Nationalist  Party 
regime  through  the  Suppression  of  Communism  Act  of  1950. 
This  was  followed  in  the  early  '60s  by  the  political  banning  of 
what  was  called  the  national  liberation  movements — the  Afri- 
can National  Congress  (ANC)  and  the  PAC.  From  1962  right 
up  until  the  late  '60s  there  was  what  was  termed  a  political  lull 
in  South  Africa.  What  this  meant  was  that  there  wasn't  any  vis- 
ible political  movement  that  was  seen  to  be  fighting  for  national 
liberation.  The  Black  Consciousness  philosophy  as  espoused 
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Protesters  defy  apartheid  regime,  honor  Steve  Bilto  at 
his  funeral,  1977. 


by  Steve  Biko  took  center  stage  at  this  period.  The  1976  stu- 
dent uprising  was  in  protest  against  Bantu  education,  particu- 
larly the  use  of  Afrikaans  as  a  medium  of  instruction,  and  for 
free  educaUon.  The  student  uprisings  of  1976  hit  most  parts  of 
the  country  and  this  was  popularly  refen-ed  to  as  "black  power." 
Remarkably  absent  in  this  student  uprising  was  the  social  power 
of  the  working  class.  Following  1976  is  when  you  see  the  rise 
of  militancy  in  the  workers  organizations. 

Steve  Biko's  movement  actually  came  out  of  the  National 
Union  of  South  African  Students  (NUSAS).  NUSAS  was 
mainly  a  white  liberal  student  organization  and  was  concen- 
trated in  the  University  of  Natal  and  Wits  University.  It  was  led 
by  white  students,  some  of  whom  considered  themselves  Marx- 
ists, with  others,  liberals  and  even  conservatives.  Just  to  give 
you  a  feel  for  what  this  organization  was  all  about:  they  were 
organizing  literacy  educationals  for  the  black  illiterate  masses 
in  the  communities  nearby  where  the  campuses  were.  It  was  a 
multiracial  organization  that  included  black  students.  At  that 
time,  people  like  Barney  Pityana  and  Steve  Biko  were  mem- 
bers of  NUSAS.  Because  of  the  way  apartheid  was  organized, 
it  was  extremely  difficult,  even  for  these  white  students  who 
identified  with  the  cause  of  the  black  working  people  and  poor, 
to  be  able  to  integrate  into  the  social  life  of  the  black  people. 

Faced  with  this  situafion,  Steve  Biko  developed  the  Black 
Consciousness  ideology  and  called  for  the  formation  of  an 
organization  that  would  represent  the  aspirations  of  the  black 
masses.  Black  Consciousness  exponents  felt  that  their  inter- 
ests in  NUSAS  were  kept  in  check  predominantly  by  what 
they  termed  white  liberals.  This  was  an  open  rejection  of 
muldracial  organization.  At  that  time  Biko  formed  what  they 
called  SASO — the  South  African  Students  Organisadon.  It 
was  actually  more  active  in  traditionally  black  universides 
like  the  University  of  the  North  and  other  universities  in 
Natal,  and  in  Cape  Town.  Following  1976,  black  people 
began  to  gain  confidence  that  something  could  be  done  and 
the  working  class  began  to  gain  momentum  in  terms  of 
organization  into  unions.  There  were  a  lot  of  wildcat  strikes 
side  by  side  with  the  repression  meted  out  by  Prime  Minis- 
ter John  Vorster's  Nationalist  Party. 

The  labor  movement  was  growing  and  the  Nationalist  Party 
came  up  with  the  Wiehahn  Commission  in  1979.  The  purpose 
of  this  commission  was  to  try  to  corporatize  the  militant  black 
unions,  to  tie  them  to  binding  arbitration,  zip  up  their  power 
through  labor  courts  and  conciliation.  There  were  arguments 
about  registration  to  the  Wiehahn  Commission — whether  it 
would  be  important  to  register  under  government  control 
boards  or  not.  Most  of  the  unions  in  the  Black  Consciousness 
Movement  were  divided  over  this  issue;  the  same  applies  to 
the  Federation  of  South  African  Trade  Unions  (FOSATU).  The 
Wiehahn  Commission  was  not  endrely  successful  in  bringing 
the  unions  under  complete  government  control.  So  in  1983 
there  was  a  massive  strike  at  Baragwanath  Hospital  by  nurses. 
I  remember  at  that  dme,  there  was  a  white  union  organizer,  Neil 
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Aggett,  who  was  killed  by  the  repressive 
police  of  the  Nationalist  Party.  This  became  a 
really  big  issue  in  the  townships  with  protests 
against  the  killing  of  Neil  Aggett. 

Just  to  give  you  background,  the  Black 
Consciousness-inclined  activists  organized 
exclusively  black  unions.  The  Black  Allied 
Workers  Union  (BAWU)  of  Drake  Koka, 
whom  I  later  came  to  know  in  the  unions, 
had  the  policy  of  exclusion  of  whites.  As 
you  might  know,  the  Black  Consciousness 
Movement  actually  used  the  sweeping  gen- 
eralization of  coloureds  and  Indians  as 
"blacks."  They  never  said  anything  about 
the  Chinese.  I  did  not  know  whether  they 
were  defined  as  black  or  white. 

I  want  to  outline  here  how  the  Black  Con- 
sciousness Movement  had  a  divisive  impact 
on  the  burgeoning  trade-union  movement. 
The  biggest  union  currently  in  South  Africa, 
the  National  Union  of  Mineworkers  (NUM), 
was  initially  Black  Consciousness-led.  The 
main  bureaucrats  of  the  NUM  were  people 
like  Cyril  Ramaphosa,  who  is  now  an  aspir- 
ing black  bourgeois.  And  the  NUM  broke 
from  what  later  on  was  the  Council  of 
Unions  of  South  Africa  (CUSA).  CUSA  (which  later  became 
the  National  Council  of  Trade  Unions — NACTU)  was  com- 
posed of  both  the  PAC  and  the  Black  Consciousness  Move- 
ment and  incorporated  their  policy  of  largely  excluding 
whites.  Later  on,  the  National  Union  of  Mineworkers  pulled 
out  of  CUSA  because  of  its  affiliation  with  the  International 
Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions  (ICFTU).  ICFTU  is  an 
anti-communist  international  labor  federation,  which  sup- 
ported the  capitalist  counterrevolution  in  Poland,  through 
Solidarnos'c.  One  of  the  unions  which  was  associated  with 
Drake  Koka's  BAWU  was  called  South  African  Allied  Work- 
ers Union  (SAAWU),  which  broke  away  from  the  Black  Con- 
sciousness Movement  because  of  its  policy  of  excluding 
whites.  It  was  mainly  concentrated  in  the  Eastern  Cape.  It 
was  a  big  union,  which  led  a  lot  of  strikes. 

The  situation  was,  leading  up  to  the  formation  of  COSATU 
in  1985,  you  have  these  contesting  nationalist  views  in  the  labor 
movement,  counterposed  to  the  prospect  of  uniting  all  the 
working  class  under  the  umbrella  of  one  union  federation.  You 
have  COSATU,  which  was  aligned  with  the  ANC  and  the 
SACP  NACTU  was  aligned  to  the  PAC  and  the  Black  Con- 
sciousness Movement.  The  Pan  Africanist  movement  basically 
excluded  whites  and  their  slogan  was  "one  settler,  one  bullet." 
They  were  really  not  so  significant.  As  we  know,  COSATU  is 
the  biggest  union  federation  in  South  Africa.  Moreover,  the 
most  advanced  elements  of  the  working  class  were  repelled  by 
the  PAC's  anti-white  "one  setder,  one  bullet"  line. 

Just  to  give  you  a  feel  as  to  how  the  Pan  Africanist  Con- 
gress developed:  Following  the  1949  Bloemfontein  Conven- 
tion, the  youth  wing  of  the  ANC  had  the  view  that  the  organ- 
ization had  been  taken  over  by  whites  and  communists.  That's 
to  make  the  point  that  some  of  the  sections  of  the  ANC  youth 
had  been  openly  anti-communist  from  1949.  With  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Freedom  Charter  by  the  ANC  in  1955,  some  of  the 
youth  wing  of  the  ANC  broke  away  and  later  formed  the  PAC 
in  1959.  People  like  Nelson  Mandela  and  Govan  Mbeki 
remained  in  the  ANC.  The  PAC  leadership  was  people  like 
A. P.  Mda  and  Robert  Sobukwe,  who  modeled  their  ideology 
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Soweto  rebellion,  June  1976— Over  a  thousand  black  student  youth 
were  massacred  by  apartheid  butchers.  Workers  revolution  will 
avenge  martyrs  of  the  anti-apartheid  struggle. 


on  the  African  nationalism  of  Ghana's  Kwame  Nkrumah.  Fol- 
lowing the  PAC  anti-pass  laws  protests  of  1960  in  Sharpeville, 
they  formed  what  they  called  the  All  Congress  Alliance  in 
opposition  to  any  protests  led  by  the  ANC.  In  the  Eastern  Cape 
they  had  what  they  called  POQO  (Um  Africa  POQO)  or 
Africa  Alone,  an  armed  wing  which  targeted  whites,  African 
policemen  and  informers.  The  apartheid  regime  moved  in 
quickly  and  by  1963  POQO  was  almost  extinguished. 

In  1985-86  there  was  a  big  rent  boycott  in  the  townships  of 
Sharpeville,  Sebokeng  and  other  townships  in  what  was  for- 
merly known  as  Witwatersrand.  That  was  the  first  time  that 
the  South  African  Nationalist  Party  unleashed  the  army- 
something  like  12,000  troops  were  thrown  onto  the  streets  to 
quell  township  protests.  The  boycotts  came  to  my  township 
and  everything  came  to  a  standstill.  At  that  time,  this  rocked 
the  whole  country  and  even  the  Cape  coloured-dominated 
townships  boycotted  the  rents. 

But  the  main  thing  that  started  this  whole  series  of  events 
was  that  in  1985  PW.  Botha  came  in  with  what  he  called  a 
"new  constitution."  That  means  he  wanted  to  form  some 
kind  of  an  extra  parliament  which  would  represent  the 
coloureds  and  the  Indians  in  a  separate  parliament  termed 
Tricameral  parliament.  But  that  parliament  wouldn't  have 
anything  to  say  about  education,  jobs  or  the  apparatus  of  the 
state.  It  would  be  just  to  deal  with  councilors  who  are  noth- 
ing else  but  puppets  of  the  Nationalist  Party.  The  boycott 
and  the  protest  started  in  the  Western  Cape  and  spread  into 
Transvaal  and  other  areas.  In  the  predominantly  black  town- 
ships there  was  to  be  installation  of  councilors  through  the 
election  of  what  was  generally  termed  "Own  Affairs"  by  the 
Nationalist  Party.  A  lot  of  people  who  were  involved  in 
these  protests  were  killed  and  injured. 

We  were  involved  as  well — people  I  knew  were  hanged 
through  the  death  penalty.  There  was  also  a  call  for  a  general 
strike  at  that  time,  a  stayaway.  But  the  stayaway  that  resulted 
from  that  lasted  two  days  and  then  it  was  followed  by  the 
biggest  stayaway  in  1987.  Later  on,  I  joined  the  Black  Con- 
sciousness Movement  and  became  very  active  in  it.  There 
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Spartacist  League/Britain  contingent  in  anti-apartheid  protest,  2  June 
1984.  ICL  opposed  strategy  of  appealing  for  imperialist  sanctions, 
called  on  unions  internationally  to  take  action  in  defense  of  South 
African  struggle. 


came  a  feud  between  the  Black  Consciousness  Movement 
and  the  United  Democratic  Front  (UDF)  because  there  was 
contention  for  political  terrain  and  influence  in  the  townships 
and  even  in  the  labor  movement.  The  apartheid  regime  infil- 
trated that  feud  and  set  the  Azanian  People's  Organisation 
(AZAPO)  and  UDF  against  each  other.  And  that  feud  really 
was  remarkable  for  the  way  that  whenever  there  was  a 
national  strike  NACTU  would  boycott  it  because  it  had  been 
called  by  COSATU.  So  that  divided  the  working  class  along 
the  lines  of  nationalist  ideology. 

During  this  period  Ronald  Reagan,  then  president  of  the 
U.S.,  said  you've  got  to  "adapt  or  die"^ — a  call  to  the  Nation- 
alist Party  to  open  the  gates  of  negotiations.  The  Confer- 
ence for  a  Democratic  Future  (CDF),  which  included  various 
organizations  purporting  to  be  fighting  for  national  libera- 
tion, gathered  to  discuss  the  negotiated  settlement  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Nationalist  Party.  AZAPO  was  opposed  to 
forums  such  as  CDF,  which  included  the  hated  bantustan 
organizations  and  white  liberals  of  the  Progressive  Federal 
Party.  AZAPO's  position  on  any  negotiated  settlement  was 
that  any  deal  had  to  be  cut  outside  the  country  under  what 
they  termed  a  "neutral  convener,"  particularly  the  United 
Nations.  PAC's  position  dovetailed  with  that  of  AZAPO. 
The  ANC's  position  was  to  cut  the  deal  in  South  Africa. 
That  was  the  difference.  As  a  result  the  PAC  and  AZAPO 
lost  ground  to  the  ANC-dominated  UDF  milieu  allied  to 
COSATU.  NACTU's  role  became  less  significant.  The  civic 
groups  in  the  townships  were  organized  and  beginning  to 
gain  momentum  through  street  committees.  We  combatted 
police  with  rocks,  sticks  and  whatever.  Side  by  side  with 
this  was  the  growth  of  militancy  in  the  working  class,  with 
most  of  the  strikes  basically  wildcat  strikes  which  to  some 
extent  won  concessions  in  wages  and  conditions  of  work. 

During  my  union  activity  in  the  late  '80s  and  '90s,  we 
decided  no,  we're  not  going  to  join  COSATU  unions — I've 
got  nothing  to  do  with  COSATU,  it  is  the  ANC  union.  We 
joined  a  metal  workers  union  under  NACTU.  My  experi- 
ences there  were  really  very  telling.  We  would  just  organize 
a  strike  at  the  drop  of  a  hat.  We'd  call  out  something  like  a 


thousand  workers,  and  it  just  takes  a  whis- 
tle to  stop  production.  We  once  fought  to 
have  our  union  office,  where  we  put  pic- 
tures of  a  PAC  leader  and  Biko,  so  workers 
would  have  a  place  to  come  and  discuss 
union  grievances. 

At  that  time  the  company  employed 
mostly  coloureds,  blacks  and  a  little  bit  of 
Indians  here  and  there,  and  some  whites. 
So  it  was  a  really  multiracial  union.  When 
I  began  reading  Spartacist  material  early 
in  the  '90s,  I  could  really  see  what  I  had 
lived.  The  militancy  I'm  talking  about  is 
the  militancy  of  black,  Indian,  coloured 
and  white  workers  in  the  same  factory 
before  the  demise  of  apartheid.  This  was 
multiracial  unity  in  the  labor  movement. 
What  you  can  see  was  lacking  was  any 
program  for  the  working  class  to  take  state 
power.  The  Port  Elizabeth  Mercedes-Benz 
strike  rocked  us  as  well.  Like  these  strik- 
ers, we  also  wore  mock  AK-47s  on  our 
working  uniforms  in  solidarity.  So  at  that 
time  you  could  see,  what  was  lacking  was 
a  party  that  could  lead  us.  Then  we  went 
to  the  Workers  Organisation  for  Socialist  Action  (WOSA) 
(which  the  ICL  gave  critical  support  to  in  the  1994  elec- 
tions), which  ran  things  like  a  "labor  commission"  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  defense  of  jobs  or  the  proletarian 
seizure  of  state  power. 

I  just  want  to  read  a  quote  which  really  speaks  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  party.  It's  in  "South  Africa  Powder  Keg"  {Black 
History  and  the  Class  Struggle  No.  12): 

"What  is  needed  is  a  Bolshevili  workers  party  capable  of  lead- 
ing the  worlcers  movement  in  a  socialist  revolution  in  South 
Africa  and  extending  the  revolution  internationally,  which 
alone  offers  a  progressive  solution  to  all  the  national  and 
democratic  taslcs.  This  is  the  heart  of  Trotsky's  conception  of 
permanent  revolution.  Only  such  a  party  can  overcome  the  ter- 
rible poverty  of  the  millions  of  black  Africans  living  in  the 
countryside  while  militantly  defending  the  unionized,  indus- 
trial working  class.  Only  such  a  party  can  bring  about  a  rapid 
improvement  in  the  living  standards  of  the  black  toilers  while 
upholding  the  democratic  rights  of  the  coloureds  (mixed-race) 
and  Indians  and  of  those  whites  who  accept  a  government  cen- 
trally based  on  the  black  working 


Presentation  by  Comrade  Themba 

In  November  1984,  we  wrote  that  the  black  trade  unions 
were  key  for  the  South  African  revolution.  But  that  prospect 
depended  on  their  ability  to  make  that  necessary  leap  from 
economist,  trade-union  consciousness  to  revolutionary  pro- 
letarian consciousness  as  "the  tribune  of  the  people."  The 
outcome  of  the  anti-apartheid  struggles — the  absence  of 
a  proletarian  solution  and  the  victory  of  bourgeois  national- 
ism— is  a  reflection  of  the  failure  of  the  trade  unions  to  make 
that  critical  leap. 

There  were  three  main  trade-union  federations  at  the  time, 
namely,  the  Council  of  Unions  of  South  Africa  (CUSA),  the 
South  African  Congress  of  Trade  Unions  (SACTU)  and  the 
Federation  of  South  African  Trade  Unions  (FOSATU). 
CUSA  consisted  of  trade  unions  that  were  politically  aligned 
to  Steve  Biko's  Black  Consciousness  Movement  (BCM),  a 
wing  of  petty-bourgeois  nationalism.  SACTU  was  not  a  trade 
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Congress  of  South 
African  Trade  Unions 
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union  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  but  rather  a  front  fight- 
ing for  ANC  influence  in  the  trade  unions.  FOSATU  had  no 
political  affiliation  and  stood  for  what  was  known  as  independ- 
ent trade  unionism,  a  current  later  referred  to  as  "workerist." 
My  focus  is  going  to  be  on  FOSATU,  whose  history  in  South 
Africa  is  the  closest  one  gets  to  the  fight  for  class  independ- 
ence of  the  proletariat  from  bourgeois  nationalism,  espe- 
cially for  political  independence  from  the  ANC. 

FOSATU  was  founded  in  1979  by  mainly  white  radical 
intellectuals  including  university  professors,  lawyers,  and 
Bemie  Fanaroff,  the  leader  of  the  steel  workers  union  who 
was  an  astrophysicist  by  training,  and  some  black  leaders  like 
Moses  Mayekiso  and  John  Gomomo  who  rose  through  the 
trade-union  ranks.  The  third  component  of  FOSATU  was 
mainly  what  was  known  as  the  Cape  Town  Municipal  Work- 
ers Associafion  (MWA),  which  worked  very  closely  with  Joe 
Foster,  the  second  FOSATU  general  secretary.  These  white 
intellectuals  referred  to  themselves  as  "non-racialist."  Propo- 
nents of  "non-racialism"  disfinguished  themselves  from  sup- 
porters of  the  "multiracial  project,"  which  took  racial  origin 
into  account  while  guaranteeing  equality  between  the  races. 
The  "multiracial  project"  went  along  the  lines  of  the  Freedom 
Charter,  which  was  later  to  be  known  as  the  proclamaUon 
document  of  the  ANC.  The  "non-racialists"  were  opposed  to 
any  consideration  of  race.  This  was  particularly  important  to 
distinguish  FOSATU  from  trade  unionism  inspired  by  the 
BCM  and  meant  only  for  black  workers. 

FOSATU  wanted  to  build  industrial  trade  unions  opposed 
to  the  racially  based  white  Trade  Union  Council  of  South 
Africa  and  its  black  counterparts  of  United  Automobile  Work- 
ers. Their  affiliates  were  based  in  the  automobile,  steel,  chem- 
ical and  textile  industries,  following  thorough  research  on  the 
growth  of  industry  and  concentration  of  black  labor  in  South 
Africa.  Here  are  some  of  the  distinguishing  positions  that  they 
became  known  for:  a)  opposition  to  the  ANC,  based  on  a  crit- 
ical reading  of  the  Freedom  Charter,  which  they  characterized 
as  a  "nationalist"  document  that  did  not  identify  the  diverg- 
ing interests  of  social  classes  within  the  liberafion  struggle; 
b)  opposition  to  relations  with  white  liberals,  such  as  the  Pro- 
gressive Federal  Party  [of  Alan  Paton  and  Helen  Suzman], 
which  is  the  racist  Democratic  Alliance  of  today,  and  the 
mainly  white  students  association,  the  National  Union  of 


South  African  Students;  c)  stressing  the  central  role,  even 
exclusive  role,  of  the  working  class  in  the  struggles  for  liber- 
ation and  to  transform  society,  as  opposed  to  ANC  and  Com- 
munist Party  strategy  for  national  and  social  emancipafion; 
and  d)  a  critique  of  the  South  African  Communist  Party 
(SACP)  as  a  pro-Soviet,  "sectarian"  and  "Stalinist"  current. 

These  Stalinophobic  positions  of  FOSATU  led  to  their 
supporting  and  apologizing  for  Polish  Solidarnosc,  which 
they  defended  as  not  leading  capitalist  counterrevolution  but 
fighting  for  "workers  control."  Tell  that  to  the  Polish  work- 
ers who  are  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  ravages  of  capitalist 
counterrevolution!  Spartacist  South  Africa,  section  of  the 
International  Communist  League  (Fourth  Internationalist) 
here  and  now  reiterates  our  revolutionary  Trotskyist  position 
for  the  unconditional  military  defense  of  the  deformed  work- 
ers states  of  China,  Cuba,  North  Korea  and  Vietnam  against 
imperialist  attack  and  internal  capitalist  counterrevolution. 
This  is  the  Russian  quesfion  of  today.  We  have  a  side,  like  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union — a  degenerated  workers  state — 
where  the  ICL  defended  the  gains  of  the  October  Revolution 
up  to  the  last  battle. 

At  the  1982  FOSATU  congress,  a  report  given  by  Foster 
made  a  lot  of  references  to  the  "working-class  movement 
going  beyond  pure  trade-union  tasks."  In  an  interview  with 
the  press  workers  union's  newspaper  a  few  months  before  the 
congress,  Foster  mentioned  the  need  for  a  "workers  party," 
which  was  never  broached  in  the  congress.  He  claimed  he 
wanted  to  establish  working-class  hegemony  among  the 
township  struggles  for  housing,  for  affordable  services,  the 
fights  against  the  high  bus  fares  and  so  forth.  Their  noises 
about  the  "possibility  of  placing  the  struggle  against  apart- 
heid within  the  framework  of  anti-capitalist  struggles"  never 
took  any  form  beyond  words.  No  serious  attempts  were  made 
to  scrufinize  the  character,  scope  and  tasks  of  such  a  "work- 
ers party,"  or  its  attitude  and  relation  to  other  anti-apartheid 
social  forces  and  the  bourgeois  state. 

The  fact  is,  these  guys  were  opposed  to  "political  parties" 
and  a  "political  vanguard."  They  were  trapped  within  trade- 
union  politics,  quasi-syndicalism,  which  can  never  work  in 
countries  like  South  Africa  where  the  national  quesfion, 
amongst  other  things,  has  such  an  enormous  and  decisive 
weight.  As  Trotsky  wrote  in  1935:  "Insofar  as  a  victorious 
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revolution  will  radically  change  not  only  the  relation  between 
the  classes,  but  also  between  the  races,  and  will  assure  to  the 
blacks  that  place  in  the  state  which  corresponds  to  their  num- 
bers, insofar  will  the  social  revolution  in  South  Africa  also 
have  a  national  character"  ("Letter  to  South  African  Revolu- 
tionaries," 20  April  1935). 

It  was  FOSATU's  general  economist  political  outlook  that 
the  ANC  bloc  exploited  to  the  full  in  their  fight  for  influ- 
ence over  the  masses  against  this  tendency.  The  opportunity 
presented  itself  in  1983,  with  the  apartheid  [P.W.]  Botha 
government's  reform  bill  proclaiming  three  separate  houses 
of  parliament  for  whites,  Indians  and  coloureds,  excluding 
the  black  African  majority.  Parties  outside  of  the  parliament 
especially  met  this  with  broad  opposition.  The  coloured  and 
the  Indian  houses  in  parliament  were  not  going  to  make 
important  decisions.  This  setup  was  just  going  to  help  the 
local  administration  in  relations  with  the  policies  of  the 
apartheid  state. 

Parties  that  were  opposed  to  this  organized  the  Disorderly 
Bills  Action  Committee  (DBAC),  which  started  mainly  in 
the  Western  Cape  region.  Unions  only  participated  as 
observers.  But  DBAC  did  not  last  long,  mainly  because  of 
the  tensions  between  the  ANC  current  and  what  was  known 
as  the  Trotskyist  Left. 

The  Trotskyist  movement  started  in  South  Africa  in  the  early- 
to-middle  1930s.  Those  are  the  guys  who  wrote  a  letter  to 
Trotsky,  and  Trotsky's  reply  to  them  is  published  in  our  pamph- 
let Polemics  on  the  South  African  Left  [April  1997].  They  split, 
and  the  split  was  over  the  centrality  of  the  proletariat  vs.  the 
peasants  and  the  rural  oppressed.  And  they  worked  as  two  sep- 
arate groupings  until  the  beginning  of  World  War  II. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  they  founded  the  New  Unity  Move- 
ment, which  was  basically  a  nationalist  organization,  at 
a  convention  in  Bloemfontein.  So  this  "Trotskyist  Left"  is 
those  Trotskyists  that  had  in  fact  liquidated  into  the  nation- 
alist group  known  as  the  New  Unity  Movement.  Shortly  after 
the  split,  AZAPO,  Black  Consciousness  and  the  Trotskyist 
Left  founded  the  National  Forum  Committee,  while  the  ANC 
founded  the  UDF.  FOSATU  declined  the  invitation  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  UDF,  citing  it  as  "a  front  of  civics  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  ANC  and  progressive  churches." 

On  October  15  and  16  in  1983,  the  FOSATU  central  com- 
mittee formally  decided  not  to  join  the  UDF.  Its  resolution 
argued  that  "unity  had  to  [be]  created  inside  workers'  own 
organisations,  on  the  basis  of  their  own  class  interests."  "The 
UDF,"  it  continued,  "was  an  organisation  representing  a 
variety  of  class  interests  and  with  no  clear  structure... and 
workers'  interests  were  at  risk  inside  it"  (Claude  Joaquin, 
"The  Trade  Union  Left  and  the  Birth  of  a  New  South  Africa," 
Notebooks  for  Study  and  Research  [pamphlet]  No.  26,  1999). 
Furthermore  David  Lewis,  general  secretary  of  the  General 
Workers  Union,  another  workerist  affiliate,  underlined  the 
importance  of  preserving  the  independence  of  the  workers 
movement,  while  characterizing  the  UDF  as  a  "multiclass" 
organization.  FOSATU  rejected  SACP's  thesis  of  "colonisa- 
tion of  a  special  type"  and  contended  that  apartheid  was  cap- 
italism. The  SACP  uses  this  thesis  of  "colonisation  of  a  spe- 
cial type"  to  justify  the  subordination  of  independent 
proletarian  interests  to  those  of  ANC  black  nationalism.  By 
its  nature,  nationalism  seeks  to  conceal  divergent  class  inter- 
ests amongst  the  oppressed — like  today,  the  fat  cats  on  the 
ANC  gravy  train  and  the  toiling  masses.  The  nationalists' 
"unity"-mongering  is  in  the  service  of  this  concealment. 

The  "workerists"  opposed  the  divestment  [disinvestment] 


campaign,  arguing  that  companies  being  asked  to  pull  out 
were  part  of  the  country's  economy.  The  International  Com- 
munist League  solidarized  with  the  sentiments  motivat- 
ing those  across  the  world  to  support  the  anti-racist  strug- 
gle in  South  Africa,  but  we  opposed  the  schemes  for 
divestment,  which  were  essentially  appeals  for  a  strike  of 
capital  by  the  imperialists.  It  is  ABC  to  understand  that  pro- 
letarian power  presupposes  the  existence  of  industry  and 
an  industrial  proletariat.  The  ICL  stood  for  the  expropriation 
of  capitalism  by  the  majority-black  proletariat. 

It  is  an  awful  waste  that  all  the  correct  analyses  of  the  class 
character  of  the  ANC/UDF  led  to  an  outright  opportunist 
conclusion  to  limit  the  struggle  to  economism.  And  this  came 
decades  after  Lenin's  What  Is  To  Be  Done?  was  already  pub- 
lished. I  believe  that  those  who  didn't  see  it  are  those  that 
didn't  want  to  see  it.  It  was  not  some  kind  of  mistaken  pol- 
icy; it  was  pure  trade-union  opportunism.  The  workerists' 
maximum  slogan  was  for  maximum  unity  of  the  work- 
ing class  within  the  framework  of  strong  democratic 
trade  unions.  But  this  is  not  enough.  It  requires  a  Leninist- 
Trotskyist  vanguard  party  and  revolutionary  consciousness 
to  transcend  the  system  based  on  wage  slavery.  While  unions 
fight  for  an  extra  slice  of  bread,  the  Trotskyist  party  fights  for 
the  ownership  of  the  bakery  and  the  proletarian-controlled 
distribution  of  bread  in  society  as  a  consequence  of  the  rev- 
olutionary overthrow  of  private  ownership  of  property. 

The  more  polidcally  homogeneous  and  better-organized 
ANC  current  under  the  UDF,  SACTU  and  SACP  had  regular 
newspapers  for  each  wing,  namely  Sechaba  (a  Sotho  name  for 
"nation").  South  African  Labour  Bulletin  published  by  UDF 
supporters,  SACTU's  Workers  Unity  and  the  SACP's  South 
African  Communist.  All  of  these  papers  took  the  political 
offensive  against  the  workerists.  They  denounced  the  work- 
erists' refusal  to  join  the  UDF  as  an  expression  of  "simplistic 
economism."  And  going  further  and  fraudulently  employing 
more  Marxist  phrasemongering  in  several  Workers  Unity  arti- 
cles, they  lectured  the  workerists  about  "revolutionary  the- 
ory." An  open  letter  to  David  Lewis  declared:  "An  organiser 
of  the  working  class  must  play  a  leading  role  in  the  struggle, 
thus  have  to  be  concerned  not  only  with  winning  the  working 
class,  but  also  other  sections  of  the  people"  (Claude  Joaquin, 
"The  Trade  Union  Left  and  the  Birth  of  a  New  South  Africa"). 

In  the  1984  SACTU  document  they  preached,  "Trade 
unions  are  not  and  cannot  replace  a  polidcal  party  of  the 
working  class....  Political  misconceptions  relating  to  the 
history  of  our  struggle  have  developed  in  some  sections  of 
the  democratic  trade  union  movement....  It  is  both  vital  and 
urgent  that  these  inaccuracies  are  corrected  as  they  can 
potentially  divide  not  only  the  unions,  but  the  overall  libera- 
tion movement....  The  concept  of  political  alliance  which 
exists  between  SACTU  and  the  ANC  has  been  distorted. 
This  is  racist  propaganda"  (ibid.). 

It  is  disgusfing  that  the  ANC — self-professed  opponents  of 
racism — used  the  race  card,  when  it  suited  them,  to  attack 
the  proletarian  fighters,  however  misguided,  of  FOSATU, 
which  had  a  majority-white  leadership.  Equally  disgusting  is 
the  fact  that  the  "workerists" — spineless  pretenders  to  the 
proletarian  fight  against  class  oppression — gave  in.  They  are 
now  government  ministers  (Alec  Erwin)  and  "black  empow- 
erment" lapdogs  (Moses  Mayekiso),  the  biggest  accomplices 
in  capitalist  crimes  against  the  working  class  they  once 
claimed  to  champion. 

Overall,  though,  the  "workerists"  had  a  consistently  left- 
wing  and  generally  accurate  analysis  of  the  class  nature  of  the 
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Mineworkers  union's  1987  congress  was  held  under 
the  slogan,  "Socialism  Means  Freedom!"  But  masses' 
aspirations  for  socialism  were  betrayed  by  reformist 
leadership  whose  program  was  to  install  ANC  in 
power  as  black  front  men  for  white  capitalist  rulers. 

ANC.  When  the  Union  of  South  Africa  was  formed  in  1910 
after  clashes  between  what  were  then  the  two  Boer  republics 
of  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  and  the  British  imperial- 
ist-ruled Cape  Province  and  Natal,  the  British  gave  the  right 
to  vote  to  the  black  elite  in  the  Cape  Province.  Black  people 
there  who  owned  property  and  had  some  kind  of  minimum 
educational  qualifications  could  vote.  Less  than  two  years 
later,  the  ANC  (as  the  African  National  Native  Congress)  was 
founded  on  the  program  of  a  fight  for  the  extension  of  vot- 
ing rights  to  the  black  elite  throughout  the  other  provinces. 
That  was  to  remain  their  focus  until  the  white  minority  gov- 
ernment that  came  into  power  in  1936  scrapped  these  rights 
in  the  Cape  Province  as  well.  It  became  clear  to  the  black 
elite  that  the  only  remaining  route  to  power  was  on  the  backs 
of  the  poor  masses.  For  the  first  time,  they  incorporated  uni- 
versal franchise  into  their  program.  So  as  to  the  class  nature 
of  the  ANC,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Some  other  people 
want  to  paint  the  ANC  as  having  been  some  kind  of  social- 
ists. But  their  founding  program  is  very  clearly  for  black  elite 
nationalism.  As  nationalists  they  do  not  want  foreigners  to 
oppress  their  people  and  think  they  should  have  the  capacity 
to  do  it  themselves. 

The  main  weakness  of  the  "workerists"  is  that  they  had  no 
program  and  understanding  of  the  kind  of  party  necessary  to 
lead  the  struggle  for  the  national  emancipation  of  the  non- 
white  majority.  They  had  their  heads  buried  in  the  trade-union 
sandbox.  Because  the  revolutionary  potential  of  the  anti- 
apartheid  struggle  of  the  proletarian  and  oppressed  masses 
was  squandered,  today  the  ANC  is  administering  and  enforc- 


ing neo-apartheid  capitalism,  which  means  that  though  apart- 
heid restrictive  laws  have  been  removed  from  the  statutes,  the 
economic  and  social  basis  of  apartheid  remains  intact. 

Writing  in  the  same  period,  this  is  what  our  comrades 
from  the  Spartacist  League/U.S.  had  warned  about.  "In  a 
longer  historic  term,  apolitical  bread-and-butter  unionism 
cannot  prevail  in  South  Africa.  The  white  racist  oppression 
of  the  black  masses  is  too  deep,  too  brutal,  too  all-sided, 
too  obvious.  That  most  black  workers  have  their  families 
and  relatives  on  the  bantustans  in  itself  goes  against  a  nar- 
row trade-unionist  consciousness"  ("The  Struggle  for  Inde- 
pendent Black  Unions  in  South  Africa,"  Workers  Vanguard 
No.  248,  25  January  1980). 

Four  years  later,  in  a  critical  assessment  of  FOSATU's 
"workerism,"  we  wrote: 

"Foster's  assertion  of  the  need  for  independent  working-class 
organization  and  his  warning  about  the  potentially  treacher- 
ous character  of  petty-bourgeois  nationalism — in  themselves 
entirely  valid  statements — are  used  here  to  justify  trade-union 
economism.  Foster  defmes  the  task  of  trade  unions  as  defend- 
ing the  sectoral  interests  of  workers  within  the  framework  of 
apartheid  capitalism.  He  assigns  to  the  nationalist-populist 
ANC  the  herculean  task  of  liberating  enslaved  black  people 
from  white  colonial  rule  with  perhaps  incidental  aid  from  the 
black  union  movement.  But  this  is  a  task  that  petty-bourgeois 
nationalism  cannot  fulfill.  The  only  way  to  ensure  that  national 
liberation  movements  do  not  turn  against  their  worker  support- 
ers is  for  the  workers  movement  to  place  itself  at  the  head  of 
the  oppressed  black  people,  to  combat  every  manifestation  of 
white  racist  rule." 

— "South  African  Revolution:  Black  Unions  the  Key." 
Workers  Vanguard  No.  366,  9  November  1984 
The  founding  of  COSATU  in  1985  saw  the  progressive 
weakening  of  the  independent  trade-union  view  under  the 
pressure  of  ANC  currents.  In  1987,  COSATU  adopted  the 
Freedom  Charter.  The  "workerists"  surrendered  and  the  vic- 
tory for  the  ANC-dominated  Charterists  meant  that  hope  for 
a  possible  proletarian  contender  for  power  was  lost,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  powerful,  combative  South  African 
working  class  that  shook  the  roots  of  apartheid  capitalism.  It 
was  these  heroic  struggles  of  the  working  people  that  forced 
the  ruling  class,  including  their  masters  in  Wall  Street  and 
the  City  of  London,  to  change  strategy:  to  negotiations  and 
transfer  of  power  to  the  ANC/SACP/COSATU  black  front 
men  for  the  white  capitalist  class. 

As  anyone  with  eyes  could  see,  the  ANC's  armed  struggle 
was  suicidal  for  the  black  majority.  We  wrote  at  the  time: 
"South  Africa  appears  to  be  rumbling  down  the  tracks  to  a 
bloody  confrontation.  The  system  of  apartheid — a  bogus  par- 
tition in  which  the  whites  give  up  nothing — is  coming  apart. 
Blacks  have  made  it  clear  they  are  not  taking  this  oppressive 
situation  any  more.  And  the  white  population  is  armed  to  the 
teeth,  determined  to  defend  what  they've  got.  The  coasts  are 
secure,  there  is  a  belt  of  cowed  black  African  states  to  the 
north,  and  the  struggle  is  along  white-vs. -black  national 
lines.  So  long  as  the  national  principle  predominates,  in  a 
military  confrontation,  now  and  for  the  next  period  the  whites 
will  win  hands  down"  ("South  Africa:  Razor's  Edge,"  Work- 
ers Vanguard  No.  376,  5  April  1985). 

Black  Masses  Fight  Back 

The  initial  wave  of  protests  in  the  1980s  was  dominated  by 
township  civic  groups  and  student  youth,  the  base  of  the  UDF. 
In  1984  the  racist  apartheid  regime  declared  a  state  of  emer- 
gency and  there  was  a  big  crackdown,  mainly  on  the  UDF. 
That  crackdown  opened  the  stage  for  the  working  class  to 
come  into  play.  It  was  then  that  the  proletariat  took  the 
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East  London,  1990— 
Mercedes-Benz  auto  workers 
rally  in  support  of  strike, 
oppose  National  Bargaining 
Forum.  Top  leaders  of 
Communist  Party  intervened  to 
isolate  militants,  demobilize 
plant  occupation,  pushi  through 
sellout  deal. 


ulleiisive  against  the  apartheid  regime.  The  strikes  spread  like 
wildfire.  At  the  beginning  of  1987,  there  was  a  wave  of  intense 
strike  activity.  Railway  and  postal  workers  went  on  strike,  and 
retail  workers  led  by  Commercial  Catering  and  Allied  Work- 
ers Unions  of  South  Africa  struck  OK-Bazaars.  Workers  and 
cops  died  in  the  Johannesburg  Doornfontein  station  fight. 
Basically,  what  happened  is  when  they  were  on  strike  in  Ger- 
miston,  east  of  Johannesburg,  some  railway  workers  were 
killed  by  the  cops.  The  workers  were  meeting  at  the  COSATU 
head  office  and  with  sticks  and  axes  they  went  out  to  confront 
the  cops  in  the  Doornfontein  station.  The  COSATU  leader- 
ship, still  led  by  Jay  Naidoo,  tried  to  stop  the  workers  but  the 
workers  wouldn't  listen  to  them.  They  went  into  the  Doorn- 
fontein station  and  a  big  confrontation  ensued  with  the  cops. 
There  were  fatalities  on  both  sides. 

Still  in  1987,  workers  from  28  gold  mines  and  18  coal  mines, 
totaling  more  than  340,000  workers,  went  on  strike  under 
the  leadership  of  the  National  Union  of  Mineworkers.  The 
NUM's  1987  congress  was  held  under  the  theme  "Socialism 
Means  Freedom."  That  was  true  then  and  still  is  now!  Down 
with  ANC/SACP/COSATU  neo-apartheid  capitalism!  Forge  a 
Leninist-Trotskyist  vanguard  party!  For  the  class  independence 
of  the  proletariat  from  all  bourgeois  parties  and  the  state ! 

As  the  struggle  developed,  new  organizational  measures 
came  about  in  the  commuter  trains,  mainly  from  black  town- 
ships. It  was  in  the  trains  that  new  strikes  and  updates  on 
existing  strikes  were  announced,  solidarity  collections  and 
plans  to  deal  with  scabs  were  discussed  and  organized.  It  is 
here  that  solidarity  for  workers  involved  in  factory  occupa- 
tions would  be  put  together.  What  was  basically  happening 
was — if  a  particular  company  was  on  strike,  the  word  was 
going  around  the  trains  that  such  and  such  company  was  on 
strike,  and  when  they  delivered  to  another  company,  the 
members  of  COSATU  would  refuse  to  touch  the  goods  or 
work  with  them.  When  members  of  COSATU  died,  includ- 
ing workers  who  were  not  official  union  leaders  or  employed 
by  the  unions,  tens  of  thousands  of  workers  would  go  to  the 
members'  memorial  services,  bringing  along  donations. 

I  remember  at  one  stage  we  were  going  to  the  service  of  a 
guy  I  worked  with  from  Orlando  West  in  Soweto.  There  were 
about  10,000  workers  and  it  was  during  the  state  of  emer- 
gency— such  congregations  were  not  allowed.  The  cops  were 
pursuing  us  from  all  sides.  The  donations  amounted  to  more 
than  ten  thousand  rand.  The  workers  were  burying  their  com- 
rades and  taking  responsibility  for  their  comrades.  This  kind 
of  organization  was  very  widespread. 

And  it  didn't  end  with  the  trains.  The  higher  expression  of 
this  organization  was  the  area  committees,  sometimes  com- 


prising up  to  20  companies.  The  task  of  the  area  committee 
was  coordinating  struggles  in  a  particular  neighborhood,  with 
weekly  meetings,  speaking  to  issues  like  which  companies 
were  on  strike  and  assistance  to  deal  with  the  scabs.  It  also 
included  the  question  of  organizing  those  from  the  same 
areas  that  were  not  organized. 

There  were  regular  membership  meetings,  not  only  of 
COSATU  but  also  of  NACTU.  Such  meetings  never  limited 
themselves  to  trade-union  issues  only,  but  addressed  other 
community  and  student  struggles.  Something  like  Soviets  in 
their  embryonic  form.  The  political  basis  was  very  mini- 
mal, lowest  common  denominator,  namely,  opposition  to 
apartheid.  I  remember,  as  a  COSATU  shop  steward,  burning 
my  fingers  by  lashing  out  at  the  NACTU  representatives 
for  allowing  their  affiliate  members  to  scab  on  our  strike 
in  one  such  meeting  in  Johannesburg  in  1989.  Notwithstand- 
ing rumblings  of  approval  from  the  floor,  leaders  who 
prided  themselves  on  being  champions  of  "unity"  quickly 
denounced  me  for  being  "out  of  order." 

Deserving  special  mention  here  is  the  heroic  sleep-in  of 
the  National  Union  of  Metal  Workers  of  South  Africa 
(NUMSA)  at  Mercedes-Benz  of  South  Africa  in  August  to 
early  September  1990.  Workers  revolted  against  the  wage  cut 
imposed  by  the  company  and  union  tops  through  the  National 
Bargaining  Forum.  About  2,000  workers  occupied  the  com- 
pany, their  marshals  patrolling  the  gates.  The  sleep-in  strik- 
ers flew  ANC  and  SACP  flags  from  the  company  flagpole. 
Some  local  union  bureaucrats  were  beaten  up  trying  to  per- 
suade workers  to  leave  company  premises.  Joe  Slovo  and 
Steve  Tshwete  were  flown  in  to  intervene.  These  workers 
were  isolated  with  NUMSA  mobilizing  against  them.  The 
South  African  Labour  Bulletin  put  it  better:  "They  had  no 
allies — the  company,  the  union,  and  the  media  opposed  their 
action"  (Volume  15,  No.  4,  November  1990). 

Unofficial  holidays  like  March  21,  anniversary  of  the  1960 
Sharpeville  massacre;  May  Day,  the  workers  holiday;  and  June 
16,  anniversary  of  the  1976  Soweto  student  massacres,  were 
"illegally"  observed.  The  night  before  such  a  holiday,  people 
would  start  putting  big  rocks  in  the  middle  of  the  streets.  The 
railways  were  dislocated  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning. 
Workers  would  wake  up  the  night  before — I'm  talking  about 
three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Most  train  stations,  taxi 
and  bus  ranks  would  be  patrolled  to  stop  those  trying  to  scab — 
which  in  most  cases  ended  up  with  fights  against  cops  trying 
to  "protect"  such  places.  The  cops  fired  tear  gas  and  sometimes 
live  ammunition  and  a  lot  of  workers  were  getting  arrested  in 
the  process.  As  the  repression  by  the  state  increased,  the  work- 
ers started  to  learn  about  new  organizational  measures,  which 
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were  the  stayaways,  which  basically  meant  that  you  were  not 
going  to  go  to  work.  The  big  stayaway  was  in  1987,  on  the  6th, 
7th  and  8th  of  May.  It  was  mainly  against  the  Labour  Relations 
Act  being  proposed  by  the  apartheid  regime.  The  workers 
stayed  at  home  and  again  similar  measures  were  applied  to 
make  sure  that  no  one  went  to  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  townships,  there  was  total  boy- 
cott of  rent  and  services  payments.  The  police  houses  and 
those  of  the  bantustan  councilors  were  being  torched,  forcing 
these  puppets  to  flee  the  black  townships  and  seek  refuge  in 
the  white  areas.  This  was  the  context  of  the  ANC's  call  to 
"make  the  townships  ungovernable" — a  pressure  tactic  to 
get  the  white  minority  to  agree  to  a  negotiated  deal.  Today, 
the  ANC  are  the  ones  demanding  paybacks  for  such  debt 
and  cutting  off  electricity  and  water  supplies  to  those  who 
had  heeded  their  call  by  withholding  payments. 

This  state  of  affairs  basically  continued  until  the  un-banning 
of  the  ANC  and  other  organizations,  but  soon  the  racist  apart- 
heid state,  ably  assisted  by  Gatsha  Buthelezi's  Zulu  tribalist 
Inkatha  Freedom  Party  (IFP),  started  a  widespread  state  terror 
campaign  against  the  oppressed  masses.  Bands  of  dozens  of 
vigilantes  attacked  neighborhoods,  killing  everyone  in  sight, 
including  kids,  the  disabled  and  the  elderly.  Gangs  of  faceless 
murderers  ambushed  neighborhoods,  sometimes  while  people 
were  asleep:  the  Boipatong  massacre,  for  example.  Activists 
were  found  dead  on  their  way  to  and  from  work,  meetings  and 
homes,  or  they  simply  disappeared  without  a  trace. 

In  Johannesburg,  the  attacks  started  in  the  trains,  where 
faceless  gunmen  would  burst  into  the  train  and,  without  utter- 
ing a  word,  begin  shooting  randomly.  Unknown  hitmen  killed 
shop  stewards.  Striking  COSATU  workers  were  confronted 
by  IFP  vigilantes  armed  with  automatic  rifles  and  other 
weapons.  The  masses'  demands  for  weapons  to  protect  them- 
selves were  never  answered.  All  the  unions'  demands  for  the 
formation  of  community-based  self-defense  units  were  met 
with  empty  promises  by  the  ANC.  Since  they  looked  toward 
a  deal  with  the  white  minority  government,  the  ANC  claimed 
to  accept  the  fiction  that  a  "third  force"  was  responsible  for 
the  killings  being  perpetrated  by  the  apartheid  state.  The  ANC 
was  already  complaining  about  the  "crisis  of  expectations" 
because  they  knew  they  had  no  will  nor  capacity  to  meet  the 
revolutionary  aspirations  of  the  black  masses. 

Unions  were  not  happy  about  the  way  the  ANC  was  lead- 
ing the  negotiations.  Tensions  soared,  espe- 
cially around  the  demand  for  a  constituent 
assembly,  which  the  unions  put  forward  as 
the  most  democratic  way  to  draw  up  the  new 
constitution.  Although  the  ANC  agreed  to  the 
idea  of  the  constituent  assembly,  most  of 
their  leaders  thought  it  was  unattainable  and 
therefore  was  not  worth  putting  forward. 
They  started  unilaterally,  without  consulting 
alliance  partners,  to  float  the  idea  of  an  all- 
party  congress,  later  known  as  the  Congress 
for  a  Democratic  South  Africa,  as  a  first 
negotiating  structure.  This  angered  the 
unions,  who  accused  the  ANC  of  being 
undemocratic,  weak  in  its  negotiating  strat- 
egy and  lacking  a  program  of  action  to  mobi- 
lize the  masses. 

Some  unionists  were  starting  to  be  more 
anxious  about  the  untrustworthy  ways  of  the 
ANC  in  June  1991.  A  COSATU  leader,  the 
Transvaal  regional  secretary  of  the  Food  and 


Allied  Workers  Union,  said:  "I'm  not  optimistic  that  the  ANC 
will  protect  the  interests  of  the  workers  and  that  it  will  be  in 
favor  of  socialism  when  it  is  in  government."  The  Paper, 
Printing,  Wood  and  Allied  Workers'  Union's  Sipho  Kubheka 
said:  "Some  of  the  actions  of  the  ANC  make  a  mockery  of 
the  alliance.  You  meet  in  the  alliance  and  decide  on  strategy 
and  tactics.  While  you  are  reporting  to  your  members  the 
next  day  you  read  a  different  thing  in  the  newspapers." 

These  misgivings  resulted  in  unions  demanding  more 
independent  representation  in  negotiations  with  the  apartheid 
regime,  which  culminated  in  an  agreement  to  form  a  sort 
of  political  bureau  of  the  tripartite  alliance,  composed  of 
seven  members  from  each  alliance  partner.  Many  union  lead- 
ers were  concerned  about  "overlapping  leadership."  For 
example,  John  Copelyn,  the  secretary  of  the  textile  workers 
union,  wrote  about  "the  issue  of  COSATU  leadership  turn- 
ing out  to  be  at  the  same  time  the  leadership  of  the  ANC  and 
SACP....  To  other  union  leadership  this  is  incorrect.  They 
feel  strongly  that  wearing  two  hats  represents  a  fundamental 
surrender  of  the  independence  of  the  union."  Copelyn  noted: 
"The  issue  we  must  address  is:  what  will  happen  after  apart- 
heid is  gone?...  It  is  possible,  if  we  go  on  blindly  with  the 
present  rhetoric,  that  the  union  movement  will  simply  degen- 
erate into  being  the  labour  wing  of  government"  {South  Afri- 
can Labour  Bulletin  Volume  15,  No.  6,  March  1991). 

For  a  Leninist-Trotskyist  Vanguard  Party! 

In  the  above  you  had  all  but  one  of  the  pre-revolutionary 
conditions,  and  that  was  the  subjective  factor.  Blacks  had 
already  decided  that  they  were  not  going  to  be  ruled  in  the 
same  old  way  by  the  apartheid  rulers.  The  ruling  class  could 
not  continue  ruling  in  the  same  old  way.  This  was  one  rea- 
son why  the  top  business  people,  led  by  Anglo  American's 
Gavin  Relly,  went  all  the  way  to  Lusaka,  Zambia  to  talk  to 
the  more  willing  servants  of  the  ANC  to  save  capitalism.  The 
only  missing  ingredient  for  the  proletarian  seizure  of  state 
power  was  the  Trotskyist-Leninist  vanguard  party  fighting 
for  the  program  of  permanent  revolution.  Without  the  party, 
workers  always  lose.  For  Spartacist  South  Africa,  like  the 
Bolsheviks  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  the  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat remains  the  touchstone  for  all  revolutionaries.  This  is 
the  only  program  for  the  national  and  social  emancipation  of 
the  black  African  majority  and  all  the  oppressed.  ■ 
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CLA  contingent  in  May  Day  demonstration,  New  Yorl(  City,  1934. 
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The  Prometheus  Research  Library  (PRL),  archive  and  cen- 
tral Hbrary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Spartacist  League, 
is  proud  to  announce  the  publication  of  its  third  book.  Dog 
Days:  James  P.  Cannon  vs.  Max  Shachtman  in  the  Communist 
League  of  America,  1931-1933.  This  752-page  volume,  avail- 
able in  both  paperback  and  hardcover,  includes  118  doc- 
uments that  chronicle  a  factional  polarization  which  rent  the 
American  section  of  Leon  Trotsky's  International  Left  Oppo- 
sition (ILO)  from  1931  to  1933.  This  was  a  period  of  stag- 
nation that  Cannon  later  aptly  called  the  "dog  days  of  the 
movement."  Pitting  supporters  of  James  P.  Cannon  against  the 
generally  younger  followers  of  Max  Shachtman,  who  were 
less  experienced  as  workers'  leaders,  the  fight  in  the  Commu- 
nist League  (CLA)  presaged  the  defining  split  in  American 
Trotskyism  which  occurred  in  1939-40.  Yet  the  1931-33 
struggle  has  never  before  been  well  documented. 

The  PRL's  new  volume,  which  includes  an  exhaustive 
introduction  that  situates  the  CLA  fight  in  the  context  of 
the  political  sorting  out  that  occurred  in  the  early  ILO, 
sheds  new  light  on  the  history  of  the  Trotskyist  movement.  It 
also  provides  a  lively  picture  of  the  membership  and  work  of 
the  Trotskyists  during  this  early  period,  documenting  the 
political  and  organizational  growth  of  a  small,  fighting  prop- 
aganda group  which  went  on  to  lead  one  of  the  decisive 


American  class  battles  of  1934 — the  great  Minneapolis 
Teamsters  strikes. 

In  the  book's  Editorial  Note,  the  genesis  of  the  volume  is 
explained:  "In  the  polifical  youth  of  James  Robertson,  co- 
editor  of  this  compilation,  the  subject  matter  of  this  book  had 
a  somewhat  mysdcal  and  mythical  quality,  wherein  might  be 
found  the  origins  of  the  profound  1940  scission  in  the  Trots- 
kyist (i.e.,  the  authentic  communist)  movement."  In  1939-40, 
Max  Shachtman  and  his  supporters  departed  decisively  from 
a  revolutionary  proletarian  and  internationalist  perspective, 
abandoning  the  unconditional  military  defense  of  the  world's 
first  workers  state,  the  Soviet  Union.  Cannon  and  Trotsky 
led  a  six-month-long  struggle  against  Shachtman's  petty- 
bourgeois  opposifion,  which  composed  some  40  percent  of 
the  Socialist  Workers  Party  (SWP)— then  the  U.S.  Trotsky- 
ist organization — and  its  youth  organizafion. 

The  fight  coincided  with  the  outbreak  of  World  War  11. 
and  many  of  the  European  Trotskyist  organizations  were 
functioning  in  condifions  of  illegality.  The  fight  in  the 
SWP  "became  in  effect  a  discussion  for  the  entire  Fourth 
Internafional  and  was  followed  with  passionate  interest  by 
the  members  of  all  sections"  (Fourih  International,  May 
1940).  Trotsky's  writings  from  the  struggle  were  collected 
in  In  Defense  of  Marxism;  Cannon's  were  published  in 
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The  Struggle  for  a  Proletarian  Party. 

Shachtman  and  some  of  his  supporters  went  on  to  estab- 
lish the  Workers  Party,  developing  the  view  that  the  USSR 
was  a  new  form  of  class  society,  "bureaucratic  collectivist." 
For  a  period,  Shachtman's  organization  claimed  to  adhere  to 
the  Fourth  International  (FI)  and  acted  as  a  rival  to  the  SWP, 
the  FI  section  in  the  U.S.  But  under  the  impact  of  the  Cold 
War,  the  Workers  Party  moved  rapidly  to  the  right  and 
changed  its  name  to  the  Independent  Socialist  League  (ISL) 
in  1949.  In  1958  the  ISL  liquidated  into  the  pathetic  dregs  of 
American  social  democracy.  By  the  1960s,  Shachtman  was 
supporting  the  CIA-sponsored  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  of  Cuba 
and  U.S.  imperialism's  bloody  war  against  the  Vietnamese 
national  and  social  revolution.  His  path  of  renegacy  has  been 
well  chronicled  by  the  Spartacist  tendency,  most  recently  in 
"The  Bankruptcy  of  'New  Class'  Theories — Tony  Cliff  and 
Max  Shachtman:  Pro-Imperialist  Accomplices  of  Counter- 
revolution" {Spartacist  [English-language  edition]  No.  55, 
Autumn  1999). 

Cannon  remained  National  Secretary  of  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party  until  he  retired  in  1953.  He  was  then  SWP 
National  Chairman  until  his  death  in  1974.  But  by  the  late 
1950s,  the  party  began  to  succumb  to  the  consequences  of 
the  Cold  War  anti-Communist  witchhunt,  including  lack  of 
recruitment  and  an  aging  cadre.  By  1960,  the  party  had 
given  up  on  the  struggle  for  revolutionary  proletarian  leader- 
ship, hailing  Fidel  Castro  as  an  "unconscious  Trotskyist" 
and  tailing  the  liberal-pacifist  leadership  of  the  civil  rights 
movement.  The  Revolutionary  Tendency,  forerunner  of  the 
Spartacist  League,  fought  the  party's  degeneration  and  was 
expelled  from  the  SWP  in  1963.  The  SL  today  stands  on  the 
heritage  of  Cannon's  revolutionary  SWP,  which  has  less 
than  nothing  to  do  with  the  increasingly  quirky  reformist 
sect  around  Jack  Barnes  that  today  calls  itself  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party. 

The  material  published  in  Dog  Days  documents  that  there 
was  a  deepgoing  polarization  between  supporters  of  Shacht- 
man and  those  of  Cannon  already  in  the  CLA,  posing  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  split  in  early  1933.  But  unlike  in  1939-40,  there 
was  no  decisive  principled  or  programmatic  difference.  Trot- 
sky intervened  sharply  in  the  spring  of  1933,  warning  that 
the  two  sides  "anticipate  a  lot  by  sharpening  the  organiza- 
tional struggle  between  the  groups  and  the  members  without 
any  connection  with  the  development  of  political  work  and 
the  questions  it  raises."  He  sought  to  get  the  two  factions  to 
dissolve  so  that  their  members  could  direct  their  energy  into 
expanding  the  League's  mass  work.  Trotsky's  intervention 
coincided  with  an  upturn  in  the  class  struggle  in  1933-34, 


which  provided  the  objective  basis  for  the  CLA  to  break  out 
of  the  impasse  and  go  forward. 

Prelude  to  1939-40  Faction  Fight 

In  his  History  of  American  Trotskyism  (1944),  Cannon  cor- 
rectly called  the  CLA  dispute  "the  premature  rehearsal  of 
the  great,  definitive  struggle  of  1939-40."  At  the  same  time, 
he  described  only  a  "sea  of  petty  troubles,  jealousies,  clique 
formations  and  internal  fights."  The  extent  of  the  polariza- 
tion was  later  downplayed  or  dismissed  by  many  of  the 
leading  participants  interviewed  by  the  PRL  in  the  1970s 
and  1990s.  Some  of  the  old-timers  were  embarrassed  by 
their  positions  in  the  early  fight.  (For  example.  Carl  Cowl, 
later  a  follower  of  the  ultraleftist  Hugo  Oehler,  supported 
Shachtman  in  the  CLA,  a  fact  which  he  never  mentioned 
when  the  PRL  interviewed  him.) 

The  exception  was  Albert  Glotzer,  a  key  leader  of  the 
Shachtman  group,  whose  memory  was  fueled  by  anti- 
Cannon  passions  which  burned  as  hot  in  later  decades  as  they 
had  in  the  early  1930s.  By  the  time  the  PRL  interviewed  him 
in  the  early  1990s,  Glotzer  was  a  confirmed  "State  Depart- 
ment socialist"  with  fies  to  the  imperialist  secret  services. 
(Richard  Valcourt,  editor  of  the  International  Journal  of 
Intelligence  and  Counterintelligence,  spoke  at  his  1999 
memorial  meeting.)  Yet  Glotzer  obscenely  continued  to 
insist  that  Cannon  had  never  been  a  true  Bolshevik!  The 
PRL  introduction  to  Dog  Days  makes  use  of  the  PRL's 
interviews  with  former  CLAers,  as  well  as  of  interviews 
with  Cannon  and  Shachtman  conducted  by  others  in  the 
1960s  and  1970s. 

In  1939-40,  the  factional  lineup  among  SWP  National 
Committee  members  who  had  been  part  of  the  early  CLA 
was  almost  identical  to  that  of  1931-33.  Shachtman,  Martin 
Abern  and  Glotzer  were  pitted  against  Cannon,  Vincent 
Dunne  and  Carl  Skoglund.  (The  one  exception  was  Morris 
Lewit — later  known  as  Morris  Stein — who  supported 
Shachtman  in  the  early  fight  but  became  a  key  collaborator 
of  Cannon's  in  1934  and  a  stalwart  of  the  Soviet  defensists 
in  1939-40.)  The  magnum  opus  of  the  Shachtman  side,  the 
lengthy  June  1932  "The  Situation  in  the  American  Opposi- 
tion: Prospect  and  Retrospect"  (referred  to  hereafter  as 
"Prospect  and  Retrospect"),  harps  on  the  same  organiza- 
tional themes  of  Cannon's  so-called  "bureaucratic  conserva- 
tism" that  dominated  the  petty-bourgeois  opposition  in 
1939-40.  When  Cannon  sent  his  Struggle  for  a  Proletarian 
Party  to  Trotsky  in  1940,  he  noted,  "Its  length  must  be 
excused  on  the  ground  that  the  dam  of  ten  years  patience 
has  been  broken  down." 


Left:  James  P.  Cannon 
and  Red  Army  soldiers 
at  time  of  Comintern 
Sixth  Congress,  1928. 
Max  Shachtman, 
Berlin,  1930. 
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From  left:  Martin  Abern,  Vincent  R.  Dunne,  Carl  Skoglund,  Maurice  Spector,  Arne 
Swabeck,  Max  Shachtman,  all  full  members  of  1931-34  CLA  National  Committee.  Full 
members  not  pictured:  James  R  Cannon,  Albert  Glotzer,  Hugo  Oehler. 


"Prospect  and  Retrospect "  signed  by  Shachtman,  Abern 
and  Glotzer,  is  the  source  of  all  subsequent  accounts  of  Can- 
non as  an  unreformed  Zinovievist  and  bureaucrat  with  little 
interest  in  Marxist  theory  or  international  questions.  Submit- 
ted just  before  a  June  1932  plenum  of  the  CLA's  National 
Committee  (NC),  "Prospect  and  Retrospect"  was  withdrawn 
by  its  authors  at  the  plenum  and  then  resubmitted  a  month 
later.  Carbon  copies  of  the  document  circulated  extensively 
in  the  CLA  through  private  factional  channels,  but  "Prospect 
and  Retrospect"  never  appeared  in  the  CLA  Internal  Bulle- 
tin because  Cannon  never  completed  the  reply  he  was  man- 
dated to  write  by  the  National  Committee  majority.  In  Dog 
Days:  James  P.  Cannon  vs.  Max  Shachtman  in  the  Commu- 
nist League  of  America,  1931-1933,  "Prospect  and  Retro- 
spect" is  published  for  the  first  time. 

The  new  volume  draws  together  representative  docu- 
ments, motions  and  correspondence  from  both  sides  of  the 
factional  divide,  as  well  as  all  of  Trotsky's  correspondence 
and  interventions  into  the  CLA  fight.  But  it  does  not  repro- 
duce Cannon's  major  documents  and  factional  correspon- 
dence, most  of  which  were  published  by  Pathfinder  Press  in 
1985  as  part  of  Cannon's  Writings  and  Speeches:  The  Com- 
munist League  of  America  1932-34.  That  volume  includes 
Cannon's  pardal,  draft  reply  to  "Prospect  and  Retrospect"  as 
well  as  "Internal  Problems  of  the  CLA,"  which  Cannon  co- 
authored  with  Arne  Swabeck  in  March  1932.  Cannon's 
1932-34  Writings  and  Speeches  is  an  essential  companion  to 
the  PRL's  new  book;  Pathfinder's  earlier  volume.  Cannon's 
Writings  and  Speeches:  The  Left  Opposition  in  the  U.S. 
1928-3L  also  provides  important  background  informaUon 
and  context.  Dog  Days  includes  eight  Cannon  pieces  not  in 
the  Pathfinder  collection,  all  of  which  circulated  in  the  min- 
utes of  the  CLA's  leading  committee  resident  in  New  York 
and  in  Internal  Bulletins. 

Most  of  Trotsky's  written  interventions  into  the  CLA 
fight  were  published  in  English  as  part  of  Pathfinder's  Writ- 
ings of  Leon  Trotsky  series.  But  they  are  spread  over  several 
volumes,  and  the  bulk  of  them  appears  only  in  the  Writings 
Supplement  1929-33.  Dog  Days  gathers  them  together  in 


one  book  for  the  first  time,  putfing  them  in  the  context  of 
the  CLA's  internal  disputes  so  that  their  full  import  is  clear. 
The  new  volume  also  includes  seven  never-before-published 
letters  by  Trotsky,  most  of  them  from  the  section  of  the 
Trotsky  papers  at  Harvard  University  covering  his  period  in 
exile.  This  section  was  opened  to  the  pubHc  only  in  1980, 
after  Pathfinder's  Trotsky  Writings  series  was  compiled. 
Trotsky  had  no  English-speaking  secretary  at  the  time  of  the 
CLA  dispute,  so  most  of  his  letters  were  written  in  German, 
and  a  few  in  French  and  Russian.  The  PRL  prepared  new 
translations  for  Dog  Days. 

Dog  Days  includes  letters  and  documents  by  many  other 
CLA  cadres,  including  Arne  Swabeck,  Carl  Skoglund, 
Albert  Glotzer,  Martin  Abern  and  Maurice  Spector.  PRL 
researchers  searched  the  papers  of  leading  CLAers  in 
archives  around  the  United  States,  unearthing  in  all  some 
600  items  relating  to  the  CLA  dispute  and  the  preceding 
organizational  tensions  and  disputes  on  international  ques- 
tions. The  118  documents  selected  for  the  book  give  a  repre- 
sentative picture  of  the  faction  fight  as  it  unfolded.  Short 
introductions  by  the  editors  give  necessary  background 
material.  Extensive  footnotes  provide  additional  information 
and  a  40-page  glossary  identifies  people,  institutions  and 
publications  that  might  be  unfamiliar  to  the  reader.  There 
are  16  pages  of  photos — many  never  before  published — of 
leading  CLAers  and  the  class-struggle  events  in  which  the 
Trotskyists  participated,  as  well  as  reproductions  of  the 
organizafion's  publications.  The  volume  contains  an  exten- 
sive index,  and  the  paperback  as  well  as  the  hardcover  have 
durable  smyth-sewn  bindings. 

The  documents  in  Dog  Days  reveal  just  how  profoundly 
Cannon  was  shaped  by  the  CLA's  early  factional  struggle 
and  especially  Trotsky's  intervention,  which  completed 
Cannon's  educafion  as  a  Leninist.  Destroying  the  Shacht- 
manite  myth  that  Cannon  was  simply  a  "hand-raiser  for 
Trotsky,"  this  volume  illustrates  that  the  relationship 
between  Trotsky  and  Cannon  was  forged  over  time — not 
least  in  fights  against  Shachtman.  Dog  Days  is  a  kind  of 
manual  of  the  dos  and  don'ts  of  Leninist  internal  party 
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struggle.  As  the  PRL  introduction  notes: 

"The  documents  reveal  the  myriad  tensions  that  can  tear  apart 
a  small  communist  propaganda  nucleus.  How  the  CLA  over- 
came the  'dog  days'  to  become  one  of  the  strongest  sections  of 
the  Fourth  International  is  an  important  lesson  in  the  struggle 
to  forge  a  revolutionary  party  and  its  cadre.  The  Prometheus 
Research  Library,  central  reference  archive  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Spartacist  League,  U.S.  section  of  the  Inter- 
national Communist  League,  is  unique  in  understanding  the 
importance  of  the  CLA  fight  and  making  its  history  accessible 
to  our  own  and  future  generations.  The  ICL,  like  the  ILO,  is  a 
fighting  communist  propaganda  group  with  the  goal  of  forg- 
ing parties  of  the  proletarian  vanguard  to  lead  to  victory  new 
October  Revolutions  internationally." 

It  is  not  a  propitious  time  to  bring  out  a  specialized  and 
detailed  volume  of  communist  history  such  as  this.  Interest 
in  the  history  of  revolutionary  Marxism  is  currently  at  a  low 
ebb  as  bourgeois  ideologues  continue  to  peddle  "death  of 
communism"  triumphalism  born  out  of  the  demise  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  it  was  Stalinism  that  died  when  Stalin's 
epigones  gave  the  USSR  back  to  the  capitalist  world  econ- 
omy in  1991-92,  not  communism.  A  crystallizing  bureau- 
cratic caste  under  Stalin  usurped  political  power  from  the 
Soviet  working  class  in  early  1924.  In  the  aftermath,  the 
Stalinist  propaganda  machine  at  the  top  of  the  world's  first 
workers  state  perverted  Marxism.  To  justify  its  policies, 
which  oscillated  between  abject  conciliation  of  imperialism 
and  stupid  adventurism,  the  Stalinist  caste  insisted  that  it 
was  possible  to  build  "socialism  in  one  country"  and  to 
peacefully  "co-exist"  with  imperialism.  These  dogmas 
belong  on  the  garbage  heap  of  history;  they  have  nothing  to 
do  with  genuine  Marxism,  i.e..  Trotskyism. 

Whatever  the  fads  and  fancies  of  bourgeois  social 
sciences,  the  dynamic  of  the  class  struggle  is  built  into  the 
nature  of  the  capitalist  economy.  The  working  class  has  the 
power  and  the  interest  to  overthrow  this  decaying  social  order 
and  to  replace  it  with  an  internationally  planned  economy. 
The  leap  in  development  that  comes  with  a  planned  econ- 
omy— even  a  bureaucratically  deformed  and  nationally  lim- 
ited one — has  been  made  patently  obvious  by  the  devastation 
of  infrastructure,  industry,  education  and  health  that  have 
accompanied  capitalist  counterrevolution  in  the  old  Soviet 
Union  and  East  Europe.  Future  generations  of  proletarian 
revolutionaries  will  need  to  assimilate  the  indispensable  leg- 
acy of  the  Russian  Revolution.  They  will  find  much  to 
instruct  them  in  the  pages  of  the  PRL's  new  volume.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  this  book  presently  appears  only  in  English. 

The  Impasse  of  the  CLA 

The  American  Trotskyist  movement  was  founded  in  Octo- 
ber 1928  when  Cannon,  Abern  and  Shachtman  were  expelled 
from  the  Communist  Party  (CP)  for  attempUng  to  organize 
support  for  Leon  Trotsky's  Left  Opposition.  Born  in  struggle 
against  the  Stalinist  bureaucraUc  caste,  the  Left  OpposiUon 
fought,  in  both  the  Soviet  party  and  the  Communist  Interna- 
fional  (CI)  as  a  whole,  to  continue  Lenin's  fight  for  interna- 
tional working-class  revolution,  against  Stalin's  revisionist 
insistence  on  building  "socialism  in  one  country."  Cannon 
was  won  to  the  Left  Opposition  in  1928  while  attending  the 
Communist  International's  Sixth  Congress  in  Moscow, 
where  he  read  the  two  parts  of  Trotsky's  Critique  of  the  Com- 
intern's draft  program  that  were  distributed  to  members  of 
the  Program  Commission.  (The  whole  of  the  Critique,  which 
consists  of  three  parts,  was  later  published  as  The  Third  Inter- 
national After  Lenin.)  Cannon  and  Canadian  Communist 
Party  leader  Maurice  Spector,  also  a  member  of  the  Program 


Commission,  smuggled  a  copy  of  Trotsky's  manuscript  out 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  began  organizing  support  for  the  Left 
Opposition  in  their  respective  parties. 

Working  of  necessity  in  great  secrecy.  Cannon  managed 
to  win  over  only  a  very  few  of  his  compatriots — centrally 
his  companion.  Rose  Karsner,  as  well  as  Shachtman  and 
Abern — before  being  expelled  from  the  CP.  However,  the 
fledgling  Trotskyist  group  immediately  began  publishing  a 
newspaper,  the  Militant,  to  propagate  its  views.  The  group 
quickly  won  adherents.  Cannon  had  been  the  co-leader, 
along  with  William  F.  (Bill)  Dunne,  of  the  smallest  of  the 
three  major  groups  that  vied  for  leadership  in  the  factional 
wars  that  dominated  the  Communist  Party  in  the  1920s. 
Cannon  had  a  great  deal  of  authority  as  a  founding  Commu- 
nist with  a  history  in  the  pre-communist  workers  move- 
ment, going  back  to  his  days  as  an  itinerant  organizer  for  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  in  the  1910s.  He  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Workers  Party  when  it  was  founded 
in  December  1921  as  a  legal  organization  parallel  to  the 
underground  Communist  Party.  While  many  members  of  the 
CP's  Cannon  faction — including  Bill  Dunne — went  along 
with  Cannon's  expulsion,  many  others  opposed  or  at  least 
questioned  it.  These  questioners,  too,  were  unceremoni- 
ously expelled  by  the  CP  leadership,  which  was  at  the  time 
in  the  hands  of  an  opportunist  faction  led  by  the  unprinci- 
pled, ambition-crazed  adventurer  Jay  Lovestone  (who  later 
evolved  into  an  imperialist  secret  service  operative).  After 
reading  Trotsky's  Critique,  the  majority  of  the  expellees 
declared  for  the  Left  Opposition  and  began  distributing 
the  Militant.  The  ILO  considered  itself  an  expelled  faction  of 
the  Communist  Party,  fighting  to  return  the  Communist 
International  to  the  program  embodied  in  its  first  four 
congresses. 

The  Communist  League  of  America,  which  initially 
included  the  Canadian  comrades  in  a  Toronto  branch,  had 
some  100  members  at  its  founding  convenfion  in  May  1929. 
The  former  Cannon  faction  members  were  joined  by  a  hand- 
ful of  former  adherents  of  the  third  CP  faction,  which  was  led 
by  William  Z.  Foster.  At  the  time  the  Trotskyists  were 
expelled,  the  Cannon  and  Foster  factions  were  in  a  bloc 
against  the  opportunist  Lovestone  leadership.  Disgusted  by 
the  continued  and  sharpening  rightward  course  of  the  CP 
under  Lovestone,  disaffected  Fosterites  gave  the  fledgling 
Trotskyists  a  hearing  and  some  were  recruited.  But  this 
source  of  new  members  was  soon  cut  off,  as  the  Dog  Days 
introduction  recounts.  Lovestone,  failing  to  accurately  judge 
the  winds  blowing  from  Moscow,  did  not  break  early  enough 
with  his  main  Moscow  sponsor,  Nikolai  Bukharin.  He  was 
expelled  from  the  CP  the  same  month  the  CLA  was  founded. 
Lovestone  took  his  closest  supporters  with  him,  but  Stalin 
had  managed  to  isolate  him  from  the  vast  majority  of  his  fac- 
tion, which  remained  in  the  party. 

The  expulsion  of  Lovestone  was  part  of  a  wholesale  left 
turn  in  the  policies  of  CI  parties  decreed  by  Moscow  in 
1927-28.  Stalin  moved  against  the  Soviet  party  right  wing, 
led  by  Bukharin,  which  had  advocated  a  series  of  economic 
concessions  that  were  made  to  the  well-off  peasants  who 
could  hire  labor  (the  kulaks)  from  1925-28.  Stalin  and 
Bukharin  had  stood  together  in  the  fight  against  the  Left 
Opposition,  but  the  concessions  made  to  the  peasantry 
proved  a  horrible  disaster  (as  the  Left  Opposition  had  pre- 
dicted). By  1927  the  kulaks  were  hoarding  grain,  threatening 
to  starve  the  Soviet  cities.  In  an  abrupt  about-face,  Stalin 
moved  to  brutally  and  forcibly  collectivize  the  peasantry 
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by  Trotsky. 


and  implement  a  planned,  but  adventurous,  rate  of  industri- 
alization. At  the  same  time,  the  Comintern  declared  that  a 
new  "Third  Period"  of  post-World  War  I  political  life  had 
opened  up  in  which  revolution  was  just  around  the  comer. 
Bukharin  and  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  right  in  the  Soviet 
party  soon  capitulated  to  Stalin,  but  internationally  Buk- 
harin's  supporters  were  expelled  from  most  communist  par- 
ties. The  Bukharinites  congealed  into  an  international  Right 
Opposition  which  included  the  Lovestone  group  in  the  U.S. 

The  international  turn  toward  "Third  Period"  ultraleft 
rhetoric — which  was  often  combined  with  adventurist 
actions — assuaged  many  communists  previously  disaffected 
with  the  Comintern's  growing  opportunism.  The  new  policy 
further  undercut  the  LO's  appeal  by  seeming  to  co-opt  its 
call  for  a  more  rapid  pace  of  Soviet  industrialization.  In 
Cannon's  words,  the  Third  Period  was  "a  devastating  blow." 
In  the  early  '60s,  Shachtman  recounted: 

"We  could  no  longer  speak  of  the  Party  going  further  and  fur- 
ther to  the  right.  We  could  no  longer  speak  of  the  Lovestone- 
ites  ruining  the  Party.  We  could  no  longer  speak  of  the  Foster- 
ites  having  illusions  that  they  would  get  the  leadership  of  the 
Party.  If  anything  resulted  from  that,  it  was  a  counteroffensive 
by  the  Fosterites — in  the  ranks,  to  be  sure,  unofficially,  to  be 
sure — to  get  us  to  return  to  the  Party.  They  didn't  succeed  in 
convincing  a  single  one  of  our  people,  but  not  even  the  pos- 
sibility of  success  existed  any  longer  for  us  in  recruiting  dissi- 
dent Fosterites." 
Just  a  few  months  after  Lovestone's  expulsion,  the  stock 
market  crash  inaugurated  the  Great  Depression.  The  CLA 
sank  into  the  dog  days.  Not  only  were  the  Trotskyists  cut  off 
from  the  vast  majority  of  class-conscious  American  workers 
organized  in  the  Communist  Party,  but  the  CLA's  already 
meager  financial  resources  all  but  disappeared  as  its  mem- 
bers were  laid  off  or  forced  to  work  for  reduced  wages.  Class 
struggle  in  the  country  was  at  a  low  ebb.  Moreover  Cannon, 
whose  first  wife  died  just  before  the  CLA  was  founded,  leav- 
ing him  responsible  for  their  two  children,  had  to  get  a  job 
outside  the  organization.  He  underwent  a  period  of  evident 


demoralization,  absenting  himself 
from  the  CLA  office  for  weeks  at  a 
time.  The  personal  frictions  and 
organizational  grievances  born  in 
this  period  fueled  the  later  faction 
fight  and  dominate  Shachtman, 
Abern  and  Glotzer's  "Prospect  and 
Retrospect." 

The  Cannon  Faction 
in  tlie  CP 

The  PRL  introduction  to  Dog 
Days  deals  extensively  with  the 
1929-30  frictions.  Some  of  the 
tension  grew  out  of  the  fact  that 
Cannon  recognized  early  on  that 
the  Third  Period  had  shut  off  the 
CLA's  possibilities  for  immediate 
substantial  growth.  Shachtman  and 
Abern  resisted  this  conclusion, 
insisting  on  taking  the  Militant 
weekly  in  late  1929.  Other  ten- 
sions arose  as  the  American  Trots- 
kyists avidly  assimilated  Trotsky's 
writings,  realizing  the  depth  of  the 
political  deficiencies  of  the  old 
Cannon  faction  in  the  Communist 
Party.  Cannon  explained  in  a  1974 
interview  referenced  in  Dog  Days: 

"As  we  began  to  get  the  writings  of  Trotsky,  it  opened  up  a 
whole  new  world  for  us.  And  they  [Abern  and  Shachtman] 
discovered,  this  is  my  assumption,  that  while  they  had  always 
taken  what  I  said  for  gospel,  they  discovered  there  were  a  lot 
of  things  I  didn't  know.  That  I  was  just  beginning  to  learn 
from  Trotsky.  What  they  didn't  know  was  that  I  was  learning 
as  well  as  they  were.  Shachtman  at  least,  I  think,  had  the  idea 
that  he  had  outgrown  me." 
Shachtman,  Abern  and  Glotzer  took  great  exception  to  Can- 
non's 1930  statement  that  the  CLA's  cadre  had  been  "'pre- 
pared by  the  past'  for  our  place  under  the  banner  of  the 
International  Left  Opposition"  {Militant,  10  May  1930). 
Labeling  Cannon's  assertion  a  "theory  of  gestation,"  they 
disparaged  the  record  of  the  Cannon  faction  in  the  CP, 
insisting  that  their  being  won  over  to  the  Left  Opposition 
was  some  kind  of  historical  accident. 

The  PRL's  first  book,  James  P.  Cannon  and  the  Early 
Years  of  American  Communism:  Selected  Writings  and 
Speeches,  1920-1928,  which  was  published  in  1992,  cov- 
ered Cannon's  years  as  CP  leader,  documenting  the  political 
evolution  of  the  Cannon  faction.  The  Cannon  faction  was 
motivated  largely  by  national  concerns  and  did  not  break 
fundamentally  with  the  Stalinist  dogma  of  "socialism  in  one 
country."  At  the  same  time,  the  faction's  record  proves  that 
there  was  much  in  their  worldview  that  led  them  to  the 
ILO's  door.  As  the  PRL  noted  in  the  introduction  to  James  P. 
Cannon  and  the  Early  Years  of  American  Communism: 

"When,  in  1932,  Shachtman  and  Abern  led  a  rebellion  against 
Cannon's  leadership  of  the  Communist  League  of  America, 
they  were  only  interested  in  telling  one  side  of  the  story.  The 
material  presented  here  also  tells  another,  one  that  predisposed 
a  deliberate  and  considered  workers"  leader  Hke  Cannon  to  turn 
away  from  high  office  within  the  American  party  in  favor  of 
remaining  true  to  the  revolutionism  that  had  animated  his  youth 
and  continued  to  animate  the  program  of  the  Left  Opposition." 
The  introduction  to  Dog  Days  notes  that  in  particular  Shacht- 
man et  al.  underplayed  the  importance  of  Cannon's  history 
of  hard  opposition  to  the  opportunism  of  Lovestone,  the 
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American  version  of  the  Right  Opposition.  Trotsky  fought 
many  battles  in  the  early  ILO  against  those,  like  Spanish 
:     Opposition  leader  Andres  Nin,  who  sought  to  merge  banners 
j     with  the  Right  Opposition.  It  was  a  particular  strength  of  the 
j     American  League  that  its  members,  in  general,  were  not  dis- 
I     posed  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Right  Opposition. 
I        The  CLA's  extensive  publishing  program  was  key  to  the 
I     assimilation  of  its  cadre  into  the  international  Trotskyist 
I     movement.  Besides  the  weekly  Militant,  which  often  included 
I     articles  by  Trotsky,  the  CLA  published  an  array  of  Trotsky 
:     pamphlets,  including  his  major  articles  on  the  rise  of  fascism 
!     in  Germany  and  on  the  unfolding  revolutionary  situation  in 
(     Spain.  They  also  published  in  book  form  a  selection  of  Trot- 
!     sky's  writings  on  the  lost  opportunity  for  proletarian  revolu- 
j     tion  in  China  from  1925  to  1927,  Problems  of  the  Chinese 
'     Revolution.  In  letters  included  in  Dog  Days,  Trotsky  praised 
the  quality  of  the  CLA's  translations  and  publishing  efforts, 
and  he  sought  to  get  the  North  American  Trotskyists  to  pro- 
duce a  theoretical  journal  (which  they  began  only  in  1934). 

In  late  1930,  leading  CLA  member  Arne  Swabeck  moved 
from  Chicago  to  New  York  to  help  overcome  the  tensions  in 
the  CLA  national  office.  Cannon  was  again  fully  politically 
engaged  by  this  point,  and  he  and  Swabeck  began  an  axis  of 
collaboration  which  was  key  to  the  stabilization  of  the  CLA 
and  the  expansion  of  its  publishing  program  throughout 
1931.  In  late  1931,  the  CLA  began  publishing  a  monthly 
I  youth  press.  Young  Spartacus,  as  well  as  an  episodic  publi- 
j  cation  in  Greek  and  a  somewhat  more  regular  publication  in 
t  Yiddish.  As  the  Dog  Days  introduction  notes,  Shachtman, 
Abern  and  Glotzer  objected  far  more  to  Cannon's  revival 
than  they  had  to  his  absence.  Shachtman  in  particular  had 
grown  used  to  treating  the  CLA's  relations  with  Trotsky  and 
other  ILO  parties  as  his  personal  fiefdom.  He  bridled  at  Can- 
non's attempts  to  get  the  National  Committee  as  a  whole  to 
take  responsibility  for  international  work.  This  was  the  issue 
that  precipitated  the  factional  polarization.  In  documenting 
the  key  role  that  international  questions  played  in  the  CLA 
fight.  Dog  Days  breaks  new  ground. 

The  International  Questions 

Shachtman  was  the  first  CLA  leader  to  go  to  Prinkipo, 
Turkey,  to  meet  with  Trotsky  in  exile,  after  which  he  went  to 
Europe  and  took  part  in  the  first  ILO  international  gather- 
ing in  April  1930.  He  was  subsequently  co-opted  onto  the 
ILO's  leading  body,  the  International  Bureau.  In  Europe 
he  developed  close  relations  with  Kurt  Landau,  a  leader  of 
the  ILO's  German  section,  and  with  Pierre  Naville  of  the 
French  Ligue  Communiste.  Trotsky  subsequently  waged 
sharp  political  fights  against  both  men. 

Shachtman  treated  his  correspondence  with  Trotsky  about 
the  political  struggles  in  Europe  as  "personal."  Moreover,  he 
did  not  seek  to  get  the  CLA  to  take  positions  on  the  ques- 
tions at  issue.  After  a  series  of  skirmishes  in  1931,  this  issue 
finally  broke  out  into  the  open  in  early  1932,  when  Cannon 
sought — over  Shachtman's  opposition — to  put  the  CLA  on 
record  in  support  of  Trotsky's  positions  in  the  internal  ILO 
struggles  involving  Landau,  Naville  and  others.  The  PRL 
introduction  explains  the  basis  for  the  ILO's  many  political 
disputes: 

"Many  dissident  Communist  elements  who  sought  to  regroup 
under  the  ILO"s  banner  did  not  fully  grasp  the  significance  of 
the  struggle  in  the  Russian  party.  All  were  attracted  to  the  Left 
Opposition's  struggle  against  bureaucratism  in  the  Soviet  party 
and  state.  But  many  saw  this  as  a  simple  'democratic'  issue, 
misunderstanding  or  disagreeing  with  the  underlying  program- 
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Trotsky  (right)  with  (from  left)  Jan  Frankel,  son  Leon 
Sedov,  wife  Natalya  Sedova  and  Czechoslovakian 
Trotskyist  Jiri  Kopp  in  Prinkipo,  Turkey,  1930. 

matic  basis — the  fight  to  forge  the  politically  homogenous  rev- 
olutionary proletarian  vanguard  in  opposition  to  all  varieties  of 
centrism  and  reformism.  Political  softness  toward  the  Right 
Opposition  was  common....  Trotsky "s  primary  task  was  the 
systematic  education  of  the  ILO  cadre  and  the  weeding  out  of 
opportunist,  sectarian,  accidental,  and  dilettantish  elements. 
This  entailed  almost  constant  internal  political  struggle." 
The  PRL  introduction  sketches  out  Trotsky's  arguments  with 
Alfred  Rosmer  and  Pierre  Naville  on  the  trade-union  ques- 
tion in  the  French  section,  his  fight  against  the  cliquism  of 
Kurt  Landau,  and  his  struggle  against  Andres  Nin's  centrist 
orientation  toward  unity  with  Joaquin  Maun'n's  Workers  and 
Peasants  Bloc  in  Spain.  All  these  issues  figure  in  the  docu- 
ments published  in  the  volume. 

Dog  Days  is  divided  into  three  sections — "Shachtman  in 
the  International,"  "The  Fight"  and  "The  International  Inter- 
venes"— with  documents  presented  chronologically  within 
each  section.  The  first  section  consists  mostly  of  Trotsky 
and  Shachtman's  correspondence  on  problems  in  the  Euro- 
pean ILO  sections  from  1930  to  '31.  Those  who  know  the 
ICL  and  its  work  will  be  struck  by  the  familiarity  of  Trot- 
sky's concerns,  especially  his  struggle  to  create  a  centralized 
political  and  administrative  apparatus  for  the  ILO.  Trotsky's 
aim  was  to  forge  a  politically  homogenous  democratic- 
centralist  tendency,  even  if  it  consisted  at  first  of  small  prop- 
aganda groups.  This  aim,  carried  forward  today  by  the  ICL, 
separates  us  from  all  manner  of  fakers  who  (used  to/sort  of) 
pretend  to  be  the  continuators  of  the  Left  Opposition. 

Trotsky  fought  against  the  Bordigists  and  others  who 
wanted  the  ILO  center  to  be  simply  a  political  clearing  house 
for  nationally  delimited  (and  therefore  necessarily  centrist) 
parties.  He  fought  for  an  early  delegated  international  con- 
ference to  establish  an  elected  leadership,  and  he  condemned 
the  leadership  of  the  Spanish  section  in  particular  for  not 
paying  enough  attention  to  international  questions  and  for 
not  translating  the  ILO  discussion  bulletins  for  its  member- 
ship. The  CLA,  it  should  be  noted,  took  the  responsibility 
early  on  for  publishing  the  ILO  discussion  bulletin  in  Eng- 
lish. Thus  the  North  American  membership  was  able  to  fol- 
low the  disputes  in  the  international  movement. 

The  Trotsky-Shachtman  correspondence  illustrates  Trot- 
sky's growing  impatience  with  Shachtman's  refusal  to  make 
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programmatic  considerations  primary,  starting  with  Shacht- 
man's  first  foray  into  Europe  in  the  spring  of  1930,  when 
(despite  explicit  instructions  from  Trotsky)  he  failed  to 
ensure  that  the  ILO's  first  conference  issue  a  political  mani- 
festo. Shachtman  attempted  to  blunt  the  fight  against  Lan- 
dau's disastrous  leadership  of  the  German  section,  and  he 
encouraged  Nin  in  Spain  and  Naville  in  France.  After  Shacht- 
man made  a  second  trip  to  Europe  in  the  fall  of  1931,  Trot- 
sky was  so  alarmed  that  he  wrote  to  the  CLA  National  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  if  Shachtman  represented  the  views  of  the 
CLA  leadership  as  a  whole.  These  documents  expose  Shacht- 
man's  lying  assertion,  made  later  in  the  CLA  fight,  that  he 
had  never  had  significant  differences  with  Trotsky.  They  also 
(in  the  words  of  the  PRL  introduction)  "explode  the  image 
of  Shachtman  as  Trotsky's  happy  international  commissar,  a 
myth  spread  by  Shachtman  and  his  supporters  in  later  years 
and  more  recently  purveyed  by  Peter  Drucker  in  his  biogra- 
phy of  Shachtman  [Max  Shachtman  and  His  Left:  A  Social- 
ist's Odyssey  Through  the  "American  Century,"  Humanities 
Press,  1994].  In  fact,  Trotsky's  opponents  in  Europe  invoked 
Shachtman's  name  in  defense  of  their  own  actions." 

The  Fight 

After  returning  from  his  second  trip  to  Europe,  Shachtman 
refused  to  vote  for  Cannon's  1931  draft  NC  statement  sup- 
porting Trotsky's  positions  in  Europe.  He  resigned  his  post 
as  Militant  editor  and  attempted  to  deflect  the  discussion 
from  the  international  questions  by  making  an  issue  of  Swa- 
beck  and  Cannon's  supposed  harshness  toward  a  supercilious 
and  scholastic  group  of  petty-bourgeois  youth  in  the  New 
York  local  (the  "Carter  group").  Abern  and  Glotzer,  who 
claimed  to  disagree  with  Shachtman  on  the  debates  in 
Europe,  aided  and  abetted  Shachtman  in  deflecting  the  dis- 
cussion, cosigning  "Prospect  and  Retrospecf  and  submitting 
it  on  the  eve  of  the  June  1932  NC  plenum.  The  documents 
reveal  that  Spector  and  Glotzer  privately  prevailed  on  Shacht- 
man to  capitulate  on  the  international  question,  which  he  did 
at  the  plenum.  The  two  sides  also  managed  to  work  out  a 
joint  motion  on  the  New  York  local  and  the  "Carter  group." 
Under  pressure  from  Cannon  and  his  supporters,  who  prom- 
ised a  reply  if  "Prospect  and  Retrospect"  remained  in  the 
record,  Shachtman  et  al.  withdrew  their  document. 

Yet  the  "unity"  thus  achieved  exploded  just  a  few  weeks 
after  the  plenum.  Over  the  next  year,  the  two  groups  fought 


over  a  myriad  of  organizational  issues,  from  the  co-optations 
to  the  National  Committee  proposed  by  Cannon,  to  Cannon's 
proposal  to  accept  only  working-class  activists  for  member- 
ship in  the  New  York  local,  to  the  date  for  the  CLA's  third 
national  conference.  Documents  from  both  sides  of  these  dis- 
putes are  published  in  the  section  of  the  volume  titled  "The 
Fight,"  as  well  as  representative  internal  factional  correspon- 
dence from  the  Shachtman  side.  (Cannon's  letters  to  his  sup- 
porters were  published  in  the  Pathfinder  volume  of  Cannon's 
writings  from  1932-34.)  As  the  PRL  introduction  notes,  there 
is  a  sharp  contrast  between  the  correspondence  from  both 
sides:  "Where  Shachtman,  Glotzer,  and  Abern  are  politically 
vague  and  gossipy.  Cannon  is  programmatic  and  forward- 
looking.  The  same  contrast  can  be  drawn  between  Shacht- 
man and  Glotzer's  lengthy  letters  to  Trotsky  and  Swabeck's 
terse,  informative  correspondence." 

Organizational  tensions  were  exacerbated  by  the  League's 
utter  financial  poverty  as  well  as  by  some  non-Leninist 
organizational  practices.  When  Trotsky  received  a  visa  to 
visit  Copenhagen  in  the  fall  of  1932,  Shachtman  and  his  sup- 
porters refused  to  send  Swabeck — who  was  born  and  raised 
in  Denmark — to  Copenhagen  immediately  to  take  part  in 
ILO  deliberations.  Although  he  missed  the  ILO  gathering  in 
Copenhagen,  Swabeck  was  able  to  go  to  Europe  in  early 
1933  to  attend  an  important  ILO  meeting.  He  traveled  on  to 
Prinkipo,  where  his  discussions  with  Trotsky  played  a  great 
role  in  resolving  the  CLA's  polarization.  The  trip  was  pos- 
sible only  because  funds  were  raised  privately  by  the  Cannon 
faction. 

Cannon  rightly  saw  the  root  of  the  problem  as  the  petty- 
bourgeois  basis  of  the  Shachtman  faction,  concentrated  in 
the  New  York  local.  As  the  Dog  Days  introduction  notes. 
Cannon  "was  desperate  to  find  an  entry  point  into  a  mass 
proletarian  movement  and  thus  recruit  a  way  out  of  the 
factional  impasse  caused  by  the  political  weight  of  the 
League's  literary  recruits."  Cannon's  younger  supporters 
like  George  Clarke  and  Sam  Gordon  went  out  into  the  field 
as  itinerant  party  organizers.  When  Skoglund  and  Dunne 
began  their  work  organizing  the  coal  drivers  in  Minneapo- 
lis, Shachtman's  supporter  there,  Carl  Cowl,  branded  them  as 
"opportunists." 

The  cavalier  attitude  of  the  Shachtman  faction  toward  the 
CLA's  fragile  roots  in  the  proletariat  was  amply  demon- 
strated by  its  periodic  obstruction  of  the  CLA's  work  in  the 
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union  recognition  for 
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southern  Illinois  breakaway  from  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
the  Progressive  Miners  of  America  (PMA).  For  most  of  the 
period  covered  by  the  book,  the  CLA's  best  opportunity  to 
recruit  real  working-class  support  appeared  to  lie  with  the 
PMA.  A  CLA  member,  Gerry  Allard,  was  the  editor  of  the 
PMA  paper.  Progressive  Miner.  The  PRL  introduction  deals 
in  detail  with  developments  in  the  PMA,  providing  essential 
background  for  the  reader.  The  volume  includes  a  never- 
before-published  letter  by  Cannon  to  Trotsky  requesting 
advice  on  relations  with  Allard. 

Throughout  the  period  of  the  greatest  organizational  ten- 
sions, however,  the  two  sides  remained  united  on  the  League's 
fundamental  political  tasks.  When  Hitler  was  appointed  Chan- 
cellor of  Germany  in  January  1933,  the  decision  to  take  the 
Militant  from  weekly  to  three  times  a  week  to  champion  the 
expected  resistance  of  the  German  working  class  was  not  con- 
troversial. Neither  did  the  two  sides  fight  about  the  CLA's 
work  in  the  unemployed  movement. 

The  polarization  began  to  take  on  an  embryonic  political 
character  only  in  early  1933,  when  Shachtman  and  Abern 
objected  strenuously  to  Cannon's  raising  the  possibility  of  a 
role  for  the  Soviet  Red  Army  in  a  proletarian  offensive  to 
beat  back  Hitler's  rise  to  power.  Shachtman  and  Abern  were 
at  the  time  capitulating  to  the  prevailing  "socialism  in  one 
country"  opinion  in  the  CP  milieus  to  which  the  CLA  ori- 
ented. The  Shachtman  faction's  opposition  to  posing  the  use 
of  the  Red  Army  outside  the  borders  of  the  USSR  presaged 
their  1939  abandonment  of  the  defense  of  the  USSR  when  the 
Red  Army  entered  Finland  and  Poland.  But  in  1933  they 
dropped  their  objections  after  Trotsky  intervened  to  support 
the  thrust  of  Cannon's  position.  Trotsky's  statement  on  this 
dispute,  "Germany  and  the  USSR,"  has  long  been  available 
as  part  of  Pathfinder's  Trotsky  collection.  The  Struggle 
Against  Fascism  in  Germany.  But  its  import  is  much  clearer 
when  it  is  read  along  with  the  documents  from  the  CLA  fight. 

At  the  dme  of  the  Red  Army  dispute,  Shachtman  and 
Abern  labeled  Cannon  an  opportunist  because  he  delivered  a 
speech  to  a  trade-union  conference  in  southern  Illinois — in 
which  the  PMA  was  heavily  involved — as  a  representative 
of  a  group  of  left-wing  workers  in  New  York  instead  of  as  a 
member  of  the  CLA.  But  political  groups  had  been  banned 
from  speaking  at  the  conference,  and  the  alternative  would 


ha\  e  been  lo  cede  the  field  to  reformist  and  anti-Communist 
PMA  leaders.  Trotsky's  comments  on  the  CLA's  work  in  the 
PMA — centrally  "Trade-Union  Problems  in  America"  (pre- 
viously published  in  Writings  of  Leon  Trotsky  Supplement 
1929-33) — have  a  much  bigger  impact  when  read  in  the 
context  of  documents  from  both  sides  of  the  CLA  divide. 
"Trade-Union  Problems  in  America"  is  published  in  the  new 
volume's  final  section,  "The  Internafional  Intervenes." 

Trotsky's  Role 

In  many  ways,  "The  International  Intervenes"  is  the  most 
powerful  section  of  the  book.  Trotsky's  experience  in  inter- 
nal party  struggle  was  brought  to  bear,  first  in  discussions 
with  Swabeck  in  Prinkipo  and  later  in  his  letters  to  CLA  lead- 
ers on  both  sides  of  the  factional  divide.  In  addition  to  Trot- 
sky's con-espondence,  the  secUon  includes  letters  written  by 
Swabeck  to  Cannon  reporting  on  further  discussions  in 
Prinkipo.  Criticizing  both  factions  for  drawing  harsh  organ- 
izational lines  in  the  absence  of  programmatic  differences, 
Trotsky  pointed  out  that  the  Cannon  group,  as  the  majority 
of  the  NC,  bore  central  responsibility  for  the  tenor  of  inter- 
nal discussion.  As  the  documents  reveal.  Cannon  immedi- 
ately took  Trotsky's  criticisms  to  heart,  making  substantive 
organizafional  concessions  to  the  minority. 

Under  pressure  from  Trotsky  to  intervene  sharply  and 
prevent  a  split,  the  International  Secretariat  (I.S.)  scheduled  a 
plenum  in  May  1933  where  the  situation  in  the  CLA  would 
be  thoroughly  discussed.  Swabeck  was  scheduled  to  attend 
on  his  way  home  from  Prinkipo,  and  the  I.S.  requested  that  a 
minority  representative  also  attend.  Drawing  on  funds  lent 
by  Mexican  muralist  Diego  Rivera,  then  a  Trotskyist  syin- 
pathizer,  Shachtman  once  again  went  to  Europe.  On  the  boat 
to  Europe,  Shachtman  wrote  to  Glotzer,  insisting  that  he 
would  not  dissolve  their  faction.  However,  he  quickly 
changed  his  tune.  In  Paris  he  cosigned  a  resolution  with 
Swabeck  calling  for  dissolution  of  the  factions  and  he  trav- 
eled on  to  Prinkipo  for  discussions  with  Trotsky.  His  let- 
ters home  to  Abern  and  Glotzer — mimeographed  for  distri- 
bution to  his  faction  in  the  League — are  included  in  the 
book.  They  amplify  and  elaborate  on  Trotsky's  thinking 
about  the  situation  in  the  CLA. 

The  CLA  National  Committee  adopted  a  resolution  in 
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June  calling  for  the  cessation  of  the  internal  struggle  and  for 
turning  the  League  outward  to  take  advantage  of  new  oppor- 
tunities opening  up  before  it.  The  campaign  for  a  united- 
front  working-class  offensive  against  Hitler  in  Germany  had 
a  strong  impact  on  the  CP  cadre  and  the  CLA  was  again 
recruiting  from  the  party.  It  was  able  to  intervene  to  great 
effect  in  conferences  called  by  the  CP  of  the  unemployed 
movement  and  legal  defense  organizations. 

Yet  the  documents  reveal  that  tensions  continued  to  run 
high  over  Cannon's  proposal  to  move  the  CLA  headquarters 
to  Chicago.  Aiming  to  take  advantage  of  the  proletarian 
nature  of  the  city  (as  compared  to  New  York)  and  the  greater 
openness  of  CP  milieus  in  Chicago,  Cannon's  proposal  was 
eventually  supported  by  Trotsky,  who  saw  it  as  part  of  turn- 
ing the  CLA  outward  toward  the  working  class.  While  not 
campaigning  against  the  move,  Shachtman  and  Abern  qui- 
etly planned  to  remain  in  New  York  and  produce  a  theoreti- 
cal journal.  This  was  a  recipe  for  a  "cold  split"  in  the  CLA, 
and  in  late  1933  Cannon  wisely  shelved  the  idea  of  moving 
the  organization's  center.  This  aspect  of  the  fight  has  never 
before  been  dealt  with  in  print. 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  the  international  attempts  to  mitigate 
the  CLA  struggle  came  Trotsky's  initiative  for  a  bold  politi- 
cal turn  for  the  ILO  as  a  whole.  Already  in  May  1933  Trot- 
sky had  noted  that  the  German  Communist  Party's  failure  to 
organize  any  opposition  to  Hitler's  consolidation  of  power 
meant  that  it  was  dead  as  a  revolutionary  force.  He  called 
for  a  new  party  in  Germany  and  in  July  1933,  after  it  was 
clear  that  no  organized  opposition  had  emerged  within  the 
Communist  International  as  a  whole,  he  proposed  that  the 
ILO  reorient  itself  away  from  acting  as  a  faction  of  the  CI. 
Trotsky  advocated  the  call  for  a  new,  Fourth  International 
and  suggested  that  the  Opposition  attempt  to  regroup  with 
subjectively  revolutionary  elements  who  were  now  organiz- 
ing outside  the  CI.  The  new  orientation  was  endorsed  by  an 
I.S.  plenum  in  August  1933  and  enthusiastically  embraced 
by  the  entire  CLA  National  Committee. 

The  turn  toward  functioning  as  the  embryo  of  a  new  party 
formation  came  just  as  the  class  struggle  began  to  heat  up  in 
the  United  States.  In  January  1934,  the  CLA  addressed  an 
open  letter  suggesting  discussions  with  the  leftward-moving 
centrists  of  A.J.  Muste's  American  Workers  Party,  who 
advocated  the  formation  of  a  new  workers  party  in  the  U.S. 
Fusion  between  the  CLA  and  the  Musteites  took  place  in 
December  1934  and  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  CLA's 
leadership  of  three  strikes  in  the  spring  and  summer  which 
won  union  recognition  for  the  Minneapolis  Teamsters,  and 
by  the  Muste  organization's  leadership  in  a  major  class  bat- 
tle at  Toledo  Auto-Lite  in  the  spring. 

It  was  the  new  opportunities  opening  up  before  the  Amer- 
ican Trotskyists  that  laid  the  basis  for  the  resolution  of  the 
CLA's  internal  polarization.  Shachtman  and  Morris  Lewit 
went  on  to  collaborate  with  Cannon  in  turning  the  League 
toward  the  class  struggle,  while  the  majority  of  the  old 
Shachtman  faction,  now  organized  as  the  Abern-Weber 
clique,  obstructed  the  work.  That  story  is  told  in  Prometheus 
Research  Series  No.  5,  which  reprints  Shachtman's  1936 
document  "Marxist  Politics  or  Unprincipled  Combination- 
ism?",  a  devastating  indictment  of  the  unprincipled,  per- 
sonalist  methods  of  Shachtman's  former  supporters.  In  this 
document  Shachtman  reveals  that — despite  the  May  1933 
agreement  to  dissolve  the  factions — the  Shachtman/Abem/ 
Glotzer  faction  in  New  York  went  on  meeting  through  Janu- 
ary 1934.  The  Abern  clique  remained  as  a  fault  line  in  the 


American  Trotskyist  movement  throughout  the  1930s,  one 
that  ruptured  again  in  the  1939-40  struggle,  when  Shachtman 
rejoined  it. 

Prescient  and  Equivocal 

Ruminating  on  the  problems  of  party  leadership  as  he  was 
about  to  be  sent  to  prison  along  with  17  other  SWP  and 
Minneapolis  Teamsters  leaders  in  1943,  Cannon  drew  a  bal- 
ance sheet  of  the  CLA  experience: 

"At  one  time  in  the  early  days,  the  so-called  Cannon- 
Shachtman  fight,  which  was  conducted  with  all  the  intensity 
of  the  final  struggle  with  the  petty-bourgeois  opposition  and 
even  with  more  acrimony — in  that  struggle  Comrade  Trotsky 
made  the  comment  that  the  two  factions  each  anticipated  too 
much.  They  fought  each  other  not  on  the  ground  of  the  politi- 
cal merits  and  qualities  which  were  fully  demonstrated  as  of 
that  day,  but  from  a  point  of  view  of  a  generalization  as  to 
what  the  ultimate  development  of  the  political  tendencies  on 
each  side  would  come  to....  In  such  a  situation.  Comrade 
Trotsky  said,  the  most  progressive  tendency  is  the  conciliatory 
tendency — those  who  propose  to  make  peace  and  test  out  in 
further  common  action  what  is  the  basis  and  merit  of  the  accu- 
sations on  each  side.  That  advice  of  Comrade  Trotsky  was 
accepted  in  the  old  fight.  Some  people  accepted  it  diplomati- 
cally and  some  honestly,  but,  in  general,  the  prescription  was 
to  plunge  the  party  into  mass  work,  stop  the  faction  struggle, 
disband  the  faction  organizations,  and  test  out  in  political 
action  what  were  the  tendencies  of  the  two  groups. 
"And  eventually  we  came  to  a  solution  of  it  in  the  year  1940 — 
but  the  fight  had  begun  ten  years  before,  and  if  we  had  tried 
to  solve  it  in  1933  by  means  of  a  split — which  is  the  only 
way  you  can  solve  irreconcilable  faction  fights — there  is  no 
way  the  movement  might  have  profited  by  it,  because  we  would 
have  had  to  explain  to  the  workers  outside  the  movement  what 
the  fight  was  about.  And  if  we  couldn't  make  this  clear  to  com- 
rades inside  the  party  how  could  we  make  it  clear  to  the  non- 
party people  we  wanted  to  join?  The  result  would  have  been  the 
stagnation  of  the  movement  as  was  the  case  in  England." 
— Cannon,  "The  Situation  in  the  New  York  Local," 
23  December  1942,  printed  in  The  Socialist  Worlcers 
Party  in  World  War  II:  Writings  and  Speeches  1940-43 
On  questions  of  party  organization  and  attitude  toward 
workers  struggle,  the  1931-33  Shachtman  faction  embodied 
the  same  petty-bourgeois  approach  that  Cannon  exposed 
so  eloquently  in  1939-40  in  The  Struggle  for  a  Proletarian 
Party.  But  the  decisive  question  for  a  Leninist  is  political 
program.  The  petty-bourgeois  orientation  of  Shachtman, 
Abern  and  Glotzer  took  on  decisive  programmatic  colora- 
tion in  1939-40,  and  it  was  only  at  that  point  that  factional 
struggle  was  mandated.  Cannon  learned  from  Trotsky's 
intervention  into  the  early  struggle,  and  he  went  on  to  prove 
himself  a  superb  Leninist  leader  in  the  1939-40  fight  and 
beyond.  He  won  the  majority  in  1940  because  the  American 
Trotskyists,  having  turned  outward,  had  recruited  a  layer  of 
serious,  proletarian  revolutionaries.  The  PRL  introduction 
ends  by  drawing  the  central  lesson  of  this  experience: 

"While  the  revolutionary  character  of  a  proletarian  organiza- 
tion is  defined  by  its  program,  which  represents  nothing  other 
than  the  historic  interests  of  the  international  working  class, 
there  is  an  interplay  between  a  party's  program  and  its  social 
composition.  Marx  insisted  that  'being  determines  conscious- 
ness,' and  this  applies  as  much  to  aspiring  revolutionaries  as 
to  other  sectors  of  society.  A  Marxist  vanguard  without  deep 
roots  in  the  working  class  not  only  lacks  the  means  to  imple-  i 
ment  its  program,  but  is  necessarily  more  susceptible  to  the  | 
social  pressures  of  alien  classes." 
Dog  Days:  James  P.  Cannon  vs.  Max  Shachtman  in  the 
Communist  League  of  America,  1931-1933  is  an  essential 
reference  book  for  any  communist. 

— Reprinted  from  Workers  Vanguard  No.  791, 
15  November  2002 
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Women  and  Immigration... 

(continued  from  page  40) 

school  wearing  headscarves.  There  was  an  immediate  explo- 
sion of  sanctimonious  "secularism,"  a  cover  for  anti-Muslim 
bigotry,  and  these  North  African  girls  were  expelled  from  pub- 
lic school  and  thrown  back  to  the  family  hearth,  with  invoca- 
tions of  the  "values  of  the  Republic."  In  fact,  the  French  state 
deformed  the  goals  and  values  of  the  French  Revolution  with 
this  attack  on  these  Muslim  girls.  Under  the  ancien  regime  of 
the  French  king,  France  was  known  as  "the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Church."  The  principle  of  secularism  in  the  French  Rev- 
olution came  from  the  need  to  protect  the  freedom  to  express 
ideas  and  to  free  society  from  the  hands  of  the  Catholic 
church.  That  this  principle  is  used  today  by  a  Catholic  major- 
ity to  oppress  a  Muslim  minority  in  French  society  is  a  cruel 


AFP 

Blocked  by  police,  young  demonstrators  in  Lille 
protest  against  edict  banning  girls  wearing  the  head- 
scarf from  attending  public  school,  October  1994. 


irony  of  history.  It  underscores  the  degree  to  which  the  French 
bourgeoisie  in  the  epoch  of  capitalist  decay  has  degenerated 
from  the  class  that  led  the  1789  Revolution,  a  historic  water- 
shed in  the  struggle  for  human  emancipation. 

Crucifixes  are  not  forbidden  in  public  school  in  France. 
This  campaign  against  the  young  girls  wearing  the  headscarf 
was  just  the  beginning  of  the  escalation  of  a  reactionary 
racist  campaign  against  "Islam  in  France,"  a  campaign  which 
especially  targeted  the  North  African-derived  population  in 
this  country.  Contrary  to  the  hysterical  campaign  against  the 
"importation  of  Algerian  fundamentalism"  into  France,  sci- 
entific surveys  prove  that  in  fact  the  youth  of  Algerian  back- 
ground are  less  religious  than  native-born  French  people. 
(Perhaps  it's  because  the  headscarf  is  so  externally  visible 
that  many  people  think  otherwise.)  According  to  the  1992 
survey  conducted  by  INED  (the  National  Institute  for  Dem- 
ographic Studies),  30  percent  of  men  born  in  France  of  two 
parents  born  in  Algeria  say  that  they  have  no  religion  at  all. 
A  full  60  percent  of  those  who  have  only  one  parent  born  in 
Algeria  say  that  they  have  no  religion.  For  women,  the  fig- 
ures are  30  percent  and  58  percent,  respectively.  But  for 
native-born  French  people,  only  27  percent  of  men  and  20 
percent  of  women  declare  that  they  have  no  religion. 

The  weight  of  the  Catholic  church  is  considerable  in 
French  society.  In  the  recent  presidential  elections,  the 


church  effectively  ran  two  candidates,  Bayrou  and  Boutin. 
Not  even  the  mayor  of  Paris  can  keep  the  Catholic  church's 
hands  off  the  public  school  schedule  because  the  church 
insists  that  Wednesdays  must  be  kept  clear  for  catechism. 
So  why  isn't  the  state  in  an  uproar  in  defense  of  the  princi- 
ple of  secularism  against  intrusions  by  the  French  Catholic 
church?  The  Catholic  hierarchy  and  Catholic  religious 
ideology  are  simply  too  useful  to  the  ruling  class  as  a  prop 
for  social  conservatism,  sanctifying  capitalist  class  dom- 
ination. On  the  other  hand,  anti-Muslim  "secularism"  facili- 
tates the  rulers'  aim  of  dividing  the  workers  and  segregat- 
ing that  militant  layer  of  North  African  workers  from  their 
class  brothers  in  this  country.  The  public  school  in  the 
French  Republic  is  a  key  place  to  implant  racist  anti-Arab 
values  in  France  some  two  hundred  years  after  the  Great 
French  Revolution. 

During  the  furor  over  the  headscarf,  the  LTF  wrote:  "In 
this  country  rotten  with  chauvinism  and  racist  terror,  these 
expulsions  could  not  represent  anything  other  than  an  act  of 
racial  discriminafion.  That  is  why  we  condemn  them....  It  is 
clear  that  Muslim  fundamentalism  in  this  country  could  be 
only  the  ideology  of  a  horribly  oppressed  community  which 
has  lost  all  hope  of  finding  within  the  society  in  which  it  lives 
a  perspective  of  doing  away  with  this  oppression"  ("Down 
With  the  Anti-Immigrant  Campaign!"  Le  Bolchevik  No.  97, 
November-December  1989). 

We  have  always  fought  for  the  separation  of  church  and 
state,  and  mosque  and  state,  in  opposition  to  the  fundamen- 
talists who  seek  to  regiment  even  the  smallest  details  of  pri- 
vate life  through  the  reactionary,  anti-woman  Koranic  stric- 
tures. But  in  France,  where  Islam  can  only  be  an  ideology  of 
the  ghetto,  which  accepts  segregation,  the  main  enemy  is  not 
the  Islamic  fundamentalists  but  the  French  imperialist  capi- 
talist state,  which  is  anti-worker  and  anti-woman  and  which 
oppresses  the  working  masses  in  Algeria,  Africa,  and  here. 

In  the  same  period  that  we  defended  these  young  veiled 
women  in  France,  we  hailed  the  Red  Army  in  Afghanistan 
which  intervened  to  defend  the  modernizing  left-bourgeois 
nationalist  PDPA  government.  The  Red  Army  battled  the 
fundamentalists  who  threw  acid  in  the  faces  of  unveiled 
women  and  killed  schoolteachers  who  taught  young  girls  to 
read.  We  denounced  the  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet  troops  as  a 
betrayal  of  Afghan  women.  We  fought  to  extend  the  gains  of 
the  October  1917  Russian  Revolution  to  Afghan  women.  Is 
there  a  contradiction  between  our  line  at  that  time  on  the 
headscarf  in  France  and  the  veil  in  Afghanistan?  Not  at  all. 
The  question  in  each  situation  was  how  to  defend  the  inter- 
ests of  women  and  the  proletariat  internationally.  In  France, 
the  North  African  population  suffered  daily  under  the  condi- 
tions of  segregation  and  racist  terror  and  they  were  marginal- 
ized by  the  chauvinist  leaders  of  the  trade  unions  and  leftist 
parties.  It  was  understandable  therefore  that  some  young 
women  sought  a  refuge  in  religion  and  an  illusory  discovery 
of  dignity.  This  is  why  Marx  called  religion  "the  heart  of  a 
heartless  world."  The  Marxist  struggle  against  religious 
obscurantism  is  inseparable  from  the  fight  to  abolish  the 
material  conditions  in  this  world  which  induce  the  need  to 
seek  refuge  in  divine  fantasy.  In  other  words,  our  struggle  is 
inextricably  linked  to  the  fight  for  international  socialist  rev- 
olution. In  Afghanistan,  the  intervention  of  the  Red  Army  put 
an  extension  of  the  gains  of  the  October  Revolution  on  the 
order  of  the  day  and  it  was  a  question  of  life  or  death  for  the 
Afghan  women  against  the  miijahedin  cutthroats. 

Conversely,  the  French  fake  left  refused  to  defend  women 
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against  imperialist-backed  reaction  in  Afghanistan  and 
against  the  racist  campaigns  of  the  French  bourgeoisie  at 
home.  The  Ligue  Communiste  Revolutionnaire  (LCR)  and 
its  international  allies  of  the  United  Secretariat,  then  led  by 
Ernest  Mandel,  called  openly  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Red 
Army  from  Afghanistan,  siding  with  the  mullahs  and  the 
CIA  against  the  Soviet  Union  and  Afghan  women.  Lutte 
Ouvriere  (LO)  was  more  evasive,  but  lined  up  on  the  same 
side  by  comparing  the  Soviet  intervention  in  Afghanistan  to 
the  conduct  of  French  and  American  imperialism  in  Viet- 
nam. Meanwhile,  with  LO  openly  backing  the  French  gov- 
ernment's expulsion  of  the  veiled  girls  from  school,  the 
LCR  grudgingly  opposed  the  expulsions  while  continuing  to 
loyally  support  and  sow  illusions  in  the  Mitterrand  popular- 
front  government  which  launched  this  racist  campaign.  And 
under  the  recent  popular  front — the  Jospin-headed  coalition 
government  of  the  Socialists,  Communists  and  Greens — LO 
simply  said  nothing  in  opposition  to  the  anti-immigrant 
police-state  measures  of  Vigipirate,  while  the  LCR  could  not 
bring  itself  to  protest  this  racist  repression  until  almost  the 
very  end  of  Jospin's  reign. 

The  wielding  of  hypocritical  "secularism"  against  young 
Muslim  women  in  France  today  was  prefigured  during  the 
Algerian  War.  Historically,  imperialism  has  had  no  com- 
punction about  allying  itself  with  the  most  reactionary  local 
rulers  and  the  most  backward  social  institutions  in  order 
to  secure  an  orderly  flow  of  profits  from  the  colonies.  But 
when  the  Algerian  masses  rose  in  rebellion  against  the  colo- 
nial overlords,  the  French  administration,  which  presided 
over  an  army  of  torturers,  suddenly  "discovered"  the  human 
rights  of  oppressed  Algerian  women,  hoping  to  build  a  base 
of  support  for  continued  subjugation  of  the  country.  As  we 
summarized  in  an  article  written  in  the  1970s: 

"The  French  made  use  of  the  Islamic  degradation  of  women 
to  justify  denying  democratic  rights,  particularly  suffrage,  to 
Muslims.  The  Algerians  reacted  with  increased  Muslim  ortho- 
doxy, praising  their  women  as  the  perpetuators  of  their  true  cul- 
ture against  French  influence.  Due  to  their  seclusion,  Algerian 
women  were  indeed  less  affected  by  French  influence  than 
were  Algerian  men,  although  the  French  made  a  special  effort 
to  reach  them.  During  the  struggle  for  national  liberation, 
the  French  initiated  public,  pro-French  unveilings  of  Muslim 
women  and  organized  a  Feminine  Solidarity  Movement  which 
offered  them  medical  care,  legal  aid,  gifts  and  education  in  an 
attempt  to  draw  them  out  of  their  isolation  and  into  the  service 
of  French  imperialism." 

—  "The  Private  Life  of  Islam:  A  Review,"  Women  and 
Revolution  No.  10,  Winter  1975-76 

In  response  to  the  racism  of  French  imperialism's  cam- 
paign "for  women,"  which  included  forcibly  ripping  the 
veils  off  women  and  burning  the  veils  in  "bonfires  of  joy," 
the  FLN  [Front  de  Liberation  National — National  Liberation 
Front]  publicly  repudiated  these  women  as  whores  and 
raised  the  slogan,  "For  a  free  Algeria,  not  a  free  French 
woman!"  Unable  to  present  a  genuinely  socialist  program 
for  women — releasing  them  from  the  bondage  of  Islam  as 
well  as  from  French  imperialism — the  Algerian  nationalists 
took  the  veil  as  their  symbol!  They  enshrined  the  oppression 
of  women  on  the  pedestal  of  revolution. 

The  national  liberation  of  Algeria  from  French  imperialist 
rule  was  a  victory  which  Marxists  passionately  defend.  But 
the  inability  of  bourgeois  nationalism  to  truly  liberate  the 
oppressed  masses  of  the  so-called  "Third  World"  from  pov- 
erty, social  backwardness  and  imperialist  plunder  is  nowhere 
more  clearly  demonstrated  than  in  the  case  of  independent 
Algeria,  where  women  who  took  up  arms  and  fought  hero- 
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In  the  late  1980s,  thousands  of  Afghan  militiawomen 
took  up  the  gun  to  defend  their  gains  against  the  mur- 
derous imperialist-sponsored  fundamentalists.  Spar- 
tacist  tendency  hailed  Soviet  intervention  opening 
the  road  to  liberating  women  from  feudal  oppression. 
Soviet  withdrawal  from  Afghanistan  presaged  surren- 
der of  USSR  itself  to  capitalist  counterrevolution. 

ically  alongside  men  in  the  Algerian  War,  and  their  daugh- 
ters and  granddaughters,  now  find  themselves  subjected  to 
the  official  anti-woman  strictures  of  "Islamic  law"  and  prey 
to  the  terror  of  the  fundamentalists  who  are  embraced  by 
large  sections  of  the  desperate  population  as  the  alternative 
to  the  bankrupt,  brutal  FLN  military  regime.  Only  thorough- 
going socialist  revolutions  throughout  the  region  can  open  up 
a  future  for  the  women  and  men  of  Algeria,  and  would  give 
great  impetus  to  revolutionary  struggle  in  the  imperialist  cen- 
ters. Correspondingly,  a  working-class  conquest  of  power 
here  in  France  as  well  as  in  other  imperialist  countries  would 
lead  directly  toward  liberation  of  the  North  African  countries 
through  socialist  revolution. 

Capitalist  Counterrevolution  and  Religion 

The  second  round  in  the  story  of  the  headscarf  occurred  in 
1994  when  a  hundred  girls  were  expelled  from  school.  The 
international  context  is  important  for  understanding  two 
things:  the  rise  of  religion  and  the  escalation  of  government 
attacks  against  the  working  class,  women  and  immigrants. 
A  key  event  was  the  capitalist  counterrevolution  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  across  East  Europe  in  1990-92 — a  huge 
defeat  for  the  workers  movement  internationally — which 
was  hailed  by  virtually  the  whole  "left." 

Reactionary  ideas  take  hold  and  grow  in  reactionary 
periods,  and  especially  since  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union 
there  has  been  a  rise  of  fundamentalism  of  every  kind: 
Protestant  fundamentalism  in  America  (the  abortion  clinic 
bombers,  the  KKK.  the  Bush  government  which  wants  to 
bury  the  scientific  fact  of  evolution  and  teach  "creationism" 
in  public  schools);  Orthodox  Jewish  fundamentalism  in 
Israel;  an  ever  greater  reach  by  the  Catholic  church  into 
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civil  society  in  Europe;  and  Islamic  fundamentalism  in  the 
Muslim  countries  and  in  the  European  centers  with  large 
Muslim  populations.  The  rise  of  religion  is  not  only  a  result 
of  counterrevolution;  it  was  also  a  tool  of  the  imperialists  to 
foment  reaction  in  and  against  the  deformed  workers  states. 
All  the  variants  of  the  "opium  of  the  people,"  as  Marx  called 
religion,  are  freely  disseminated  in  this  period.  The  growth 
of  this  false  consciousness  is  rooted  in  despair  and  the  lie  that 
class  struggle  and  authentic  communism  are  old  hat. 

The  capitalist  class  which  steals  the  wealth  produced  by  the 
workers  needs  a  scapegoat  to  derail  the  class  struggles  which 
continue  to  break  out,  despite  the  regression  in  political  con- 
sciousness. The  working  class  seeks  to  defend  itself  against 
capitalist  attacks.  Since  the  Berlin  Wall  came  down,  the 
Western  bourgeoisies  have  substituted  the  "green  menace"  of 
Islam  for  the  "red  menace"  formerly  represented  by  the 
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Striking  workers  rally  in  Paris,  April  2002.  Six-month- 
long  strike  against  the  Accor  hotel  conglomerate 
involved  mainly  women  of  African  immigrant  origin. 

Soviet  Union.  The  Persian  Gulf  War — the  bombing  and 
above  all  the  United  Nations  sanctions  which  have  starved 
and  killed  more  than  one  and  a  half  million  Iraqis — had  a 
large  impact  on  the  North  African  and  Muslim  population  in 
France.  The  Vigipirate  plan  for  heightened  state  repression  of 
the  minority  population,  which  has  become  the  model  used 
by  all  the  imperialist  countries  to  oppress  their  "enemy 
within,"  was  put  in  place  in  France  at  the  time  of  the  Gulf  War. 

Nationally,  there  were  economic  and  political  changes 
which  terribly  marginalized  dark-skinned  people  and  which 
also  contributed  to  the  intensification  of  women's  oppres- 
sion. A  new  capitalist  economic  crisis  raised  the  level  of 
unemployment  and  layoffs.  Children  whose  fathers  created 
the  wealth  of  France  in  the  post- World  War  II  period  no 
longer  have  the  possibility  of  finding  jobs  like  their  fathers, 
who  were  themselves  the  most  exploited  and  the  least  com- 
pensated layer  of  the  proletariat.  The  factories  where  the 
immigrant  fathers  worked  are  now  closed  or  are  laying  off. 
Youth  of  immigrant  background  are  treated  as  a  surplus  pop- 
ulation which  the  bourgeoisie  has  no  need  for.  Without  the 
opportunity  to  realize  costs  back  in  profits  through  economic 
exploitation  of  these  youth,  the  bourgeoisie  is  not  motivated 
to  invest  money  in  schools  or  minority  neighborhoods.  The 


only  "growth  industry"  there  is  the  police  and  the  prisons. 

According  to  its  economic  needs,  capitalism  brings  into 
the  proletariat  at  its  bottom  new  sources  of  cheaper  labor, 
principally  immigrants  from  poorer  countries  who  are 
deemed  disposable  in  times  of  economic  contraction.  This  is 
why  we  in  the  ICL  fight  for  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the 
working  class  against  chauvinism  and  racism.  In  every  coun- 
try where  we  exist,  the  ICL  fights  to  expose  the  lie  of 
"national  unity"  between  workers  and  bosses  and  to  rally  the 
proletariat  in  class  solidarity  with  immigrants  and  minorities. 

The  bourgeoisie's  attempts  to  blame  unemployment  on 
immigrants  and  their  children  and  to  make  minority  youth 
synonymous  with  "delinquency"  and  social  "insecurity"  have 
certainly  put  the  wind  in  the  sails  of  fascist  demagogues  like 
Le  Pen.  But  at  bottom  the  mushrooming  of  racist  hostility 
directed  against  immigrants  is  a  reflection  of  the  marginal- 
ization  of  these  layers  in  a  contracting  economy.  As  we 
explained  in  a  1996  article  on  immigrants  in  Europe: 

"It  is  common  on  the  European  left  to  blame  the  rising  tide  of 
anti-immigrant  racism  on  the  demagogy  of  'extreme'  right- 
wing  groups.  But  the  fascists  are  simply  expressing  in  an  open, 
unvarnished  and  violent  way  the  economic  and  political  inter- 
ests of  the  European  ruling  classes  at  the  present  juncture. 
European  capital  now  has  no  need  for  additional  imported  labor 
from  Third  World  countries,  while  second-generation  immi- 
grant youth  are  economically  redundant  and  regarded  as  a 
source  of  social  unrest.... 

"The  struggle  against  anti-immigrant  racism  must  be  con- 
ducted not  only  militantly  against  the  fascists  but  equally  on  the 
political  plane  against  the  reformist  misleaders  of  the  workers 
movement." 

—  "Immigration  and  Racist  'Fortress  Europe'," 
Spartacist  [French  edition]  No.  29,  Summer  1996, 
reprinted  in  Workers  Vanguard  No.  652  and  653, 
27  September  and  11  October  1996 

Even  prior  to  the  current  economic  downturn,  studies  of 
unemployment  in  France  have  shown  that  there  is  special 
discrimination  against  young  Algerian  men,  even  as  com- 
pared with  other  young  North  African  males.  France  has 
never  forgotten  that  Algeria  fought  French  imperialism  and 
won.  The  unemployment  figure  for  Algerian  high  school 
graduates  between  the  ages  of  20  and  29  is  39  percent; 
while  for  Spaniards,  Portuguese  and  French,  the  figure  is 
10  percent.  That's  almost  four  times  as  much  for  the  young 
Algerian  men.  Young  Algerian  women  also  suffer  unem- 
ployment but  there  is  a  layer  which  has  found  stable  work. 
But  in  general,  the  work  situation  in  France  is  better  for  young 
men  than  young  women.  These  figures  show  that  young 
Algerian  men  still  suffer  a  particular  discrimination  and 
racist  hatred  which  France  has  for  those  from  its  former 
colony  which  dealt  France  a  bitter  military  defeat. 

In  general  for  a  young  woman,  it  is  not  as  easy  to  separate 
from  one's  family  as  it  was  in  the  preceding  two  decades. 
Breaking  with  one's  family  implies  finding  work,  but  jobs 
that  lead  to  financial  independence  are  rare  today.  These 
material  conditions  are  the  basis  for  a  return  to  religion  for 
many  young  Muslim  women.  But  this  is  highly  contradic- 
tory. Many  claim  an  Islamic  identity  and  at  the  same  time 
denounce  in  the  name  of  Islam  the  traditions  that  throw  them 
back  to  the  family  hearth.  There  are  some  who  wear  the  veil 
as  an  act  of  defiance  toward  French  society  which  treats  Arab 
people  with  contempt.  Moreover,  it  is  often  the  case  that 
young  women  who  don  the  veil  and  adopt  this  image  of  mod- 
esty win  the  right  to  leave  the  house  and  go  out  with  friends, 
which  was  previously  denied  them.  But  this  bubble  of  "lib- 
erty," grotesquely  deformed  and  obtained  with  the  veil,  does 
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not  last  for  long.  Every  young  woman  in  an 
Islamic  headscarf  knows  that  her  future, 
according  to  family  traditions  and  according  to 
religion,  is  inside  the  home.  And  in  the  mean- 
time. Western  society  is  not  offering  a  future, 
either.  Speaking  at  a  conference  of  women  held 
at  the  Sorbonne  in  January  2002,  Fadela  Amara 
noted  that  "In  the  1980s,  we  older  sisters  had 
begun  to  win  our  freedom  and  to  take  the  first 
steps  toward  equality,  but  then  everything  grad- 
ually collapsed  in  the  1990s  with  mass  unem- 
ployment, fundamentalism,  and  the  retreat 
back  into  the  community." 

Books  written  by  these  young  women  them- 
selves describe  a  "schizophrenic"  life.  Some 
leave  the  house  in  a  veil  and  change  into  a 
miniskirt  in  the  restroom  at  McDonald's,  and 
spend  their  day  dodging  the  surveillance  of 
older  brothers  who  play  the  role  of  family  cops, 
including  with  terrifying  brutality.  Often  the 
feeling  of  being  torn  in  half  between  French 
society  on  the  one  hand,  which  demands  that 
they  abandon  their  entire  Arab  identity,  and 
the  family  on  the  other  hand,  which  demands 
modesty,  destroys  them,  literally.  More  of 
these  young  women  commit  suicide  than  other 
young  girls  in  their  age  group.  In  the  song.  Islamic  Women, 
the  female  rap  stars  from  Lyautey  describe  the  situation  of  a 
Muslim  girl;  if  she  wears  the  veil,  it's  the  French  who 
reproach  her  but  if  she  takes  it  off,  her  own  neighborhood 
wants  to  get  rid  of  her. 

Anti-Immigrant  Laws  and 
Double  Jeopardy  for  Women 

For  young  girls,  the  increasingly  more  restrictive  immigra- 
tion policies  have  created  a  veritable  "marriage  market" 
which  kills  young  women.  To  understand  how  these  anti- 
immigrant  laws  reinforce  women's  oppression  one  must  go 
back  several  decades.  Already  by  1974  with  the  world  oil 
crisis  and  the  economic  recession,  French  capitalists  decided 
that  they  were  not  going  to  need  more  North  African  labor 
(which  had  begun  to  replace  immigrant  labor  from  East 
Europe  and  Southern  Europe  during  and  after  the  Algerian 
War).  In  1974,  the  French  state  slammed  the  door  in  the  face 
of  people  coming  from  the  ex-colonies  exploited  by  French 
imperialism.  Men  who  had  destroyed  their  own  bodies  for 
the  profits  of  French  capitalists  were  offered  10,000  French 
francs  and  a  one-way  ticket  back  to  North  Africa.  The  French 
government  might  have  wanted  to  totally  stop  immigration  at 
this  point,  but  the  European  Union  exerted  pressure  regard- 
ing the  right  to  family  reunion.  But  it  was  quite  difficult  for 
a  worker,  who  was  often  unemployed  and  housed  in  a  dor- 
mitory for  single  men,  to  prove  to  the  French  state  that  he 
could  provide  for  the  needs  of  his  own  family  and  thus  meet 
the  legal  conditions  for  family  reunion. 

These  restrictions  and  the  terrible  conditions  of  poverty 
forced  many  families,  and  especially  the  women,  into  clan- 
destinity  and  into  the  black  market  where,  if  you're  lucky, 
you  can  find  work  which  is  so  dirty  and  so  poorly  paid  that 
no  French  person  wants  it.  The  majority  of  women  who 
immigrated  to  France  through  family  reunion  were  legally 
denied  the  right  to  work.  Thus  the  French  bourgeoisie  with 
its  anti-immigrant  laws  reinforced  all  the  old  repressive 
traditions  and  the  segregation  of  North  African  women  in 
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Concentration  camp  for  Jews  in  France  under  Nazi-allied  WWII 
Vichy  regime.  Thousands  were  stripped  of  their  French  citizenship 
and  deported  to  their  deaths. 


the  family  home,  cut  off  from  society. 

Later,  in  the  1980s  and  1990s,  the  Pasqua  and  Debre  and 
Chevenement  laws  limited  residency  rights  even  further 
and  also  facilitated  deportations.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  so-called  "left"  governments  never  withdrew  the  anti- 
immigrant  laws  put  in  place  by  the  right.  On  the  contrary, 
they  escalated  the  arsenal  of  legal  and  police  repression 
against  immigrants.  It  was  Mitterrand  who  declared  that 
France  had  reached  "its  threshold  of  tolerance"  for  immi- 
grants to  justify  deportations.  It  was  Jospin  and  his  "secu- 
rity" campaign  which  escalated  police  repression  against 
the  youth  in  the  suburbs  and  in  so  doing  paved  the  way  for 
Le  Pen's  National  Front. 

In  1993  there  was  a  significant  change  in  the  national- 
ity code  with  the  Pasqua-Mehaignerie  law.  The  nationality 
code  which  had  automatically  given  French  citizenship  to 
children  born  in  France  of  foreign  parents  was  abolished. 
Now  youth  of  immigrant  background  had  to  request  French 
citizenship  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21.  (The  law  was 
recently  modified  again  and  now  a  child  born  in  France  of  for- 
eign parents  can  become  French  at  the  age  of  18,  but  only 
after  bureaucratic  procedures  which  are  filled  with  adminis- 
trative obstacles.)  These  laws  created  a  situation  such  that 
there  is  now  a  generation  of  young  people  who  were  born 
and  raised  and  educated  in  France,  and  who  barely  know  the 
country  of  their  parents  or  grandparents,  and  who  often  do  not 
even  speak  their  parents'  language,  yet  are  stigmatized  and 
declared  "not  French." 

This  law  had  a  profound  impact.  Rejected  by  two  soci- 
eties, that  of  their  birth  and  that  of  their  family,  and  without 
the  possibility  to  integrate  into  a  society  which  offers  nei- 
ther jobs  nor  a  future,  many  youth  sought  an  identity  in  reli- 
gion. The  discrimination  they  suffer  exists  even  linguistically. 
Youth  who  are  born  in  France  are  still  called  "immigrants" 
or  "of  immigrant  background"  or  labeled  the  "second  gen- 
eration" or  the  "third  generation."  As  an  American  I  assume 
most  everyone  is  "of  immigrant  background."  And  who  counts 
how  many  generations  there  are  between  a  Cro-Magnon  and 
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SP-led  "left  government"  of  austerity 
and  racism  paved  the  way  for 
electoral  gains  of  fascist  Le  Pen. 
On  IVlay  Day  2002,  as  fake  socialists 
pushed  voting  for  Gaullist  candidate 
Chirac  to  "stop  Le  Pen,"  LTF  banner 
called  for  class  struggle  against 
capitalist  system,  declared 
"Down  With  Unity  with  Chirac." 


Le  Pen?  (I  don't  mean  to  offend  the  Cro-Magnons,  but  it's 
clear  that  Le  Pen  is  some  kind  of  throwback.)  This  linguis- 
tic discrimination  reflects  the  real  discrimination  against  a 
population  which  France  does  not  want  to  integrate,  a  popu- 
lation which  could  always  be  deported,  as  the  Jews  were, 
despite  their  French  citizenship.  Under  Vichy,  some  15,154 
French  people,  a  majority  of  them  Jews,  were  stripped  of 
their  citizenship  to  facilitate  deportation  to  the  death  camps. 
This  history  should  be  remembered  in  terms  of  the  recent 
changes  in  the  nationality  code. 

Women's  Oppression  and  the  Family 

How  do  the  anti-immigration  laws  kill  young  women  of 
immigrant  background  who  are  born  in  France?  Here  is  the 
conclusion  of  Michele  Tribalat's  survey  in  her  book  Faire 
France  [Creating  France]  (1995): 

"The  suspension  of  recruitment  of  labor  has  made  marriage 
with  a  young  girl  living  in  France,  particularly  when  she  has 
French  nationality,  a  very  attractive  proposition.  Thus  girls 
who  are  raised  in  France  too  often  find  themselves  captives  of 
an  'ethnic  marriage  market'  in  which  the  family  itself  often 
has  either  a  financial  or  moral  interest  in  marrying  their 
daughter  to  someone  seeking  to  emigrate." 
In  other  words,  life  is  slavery  for  these  girls  who  are  treated 
as  property  in  human  flesh  to  be  bought,  sold,  mutilated,  and 
sometimes  killed  to  protect  the  "family  honor."  The  "honor 
killing"  of  Fadime  Sahindal,  a  young  Kurdish  student  in 
Sweden,  has  spurred  protest  and  has  been  widely  covered  in 
the  press.  Sahindal  was  shot  dead  by  her  father  in  January 
2002  for  the  "crime"  of  resisting  an  arranged  marriage  and 
choosing  her  own  boyfriend. 

Often  families  take  advantage  of  the  school  vacations  to 
send  their  daughters  back  to  their  countries  of  origin:  to 
Africa  for  excision,  and  especially  to  Turkey  and  North 
Africa  for  forced  marriages.  Regarding  forced  marriages, 
the  Koran  stipulates  that  Muslim  women  may  only  marry 
Muslim  men,  whereas  a  man  can  marry  whomever  he  wants. 
Young  women  who  protest  this  fate  are  often  kidnapped, 
brutally  beaten,  and  sometimes  killed.  There  is  no  shortage 
of  books  on  the  subject.  In  one  autobiography  of  a  young 
woman  of  Algerian  descent  who  was  kidnapped  and  sent 
back  to  Algeria,  where  she  was  imprisoned  under  lock  and 
key  in  the  family  home  because  she  had  dared  to  go  out 
with  a  French  man  here,  the  woman  extrapolates  the  larger 
social  context  from  her  direct  personal  experience: 

"Virginity  is  so  important  in  our  world!  Above  all  to  preserve 
the  honor  of  the  parents.  The  entire  family  honor  rests  on  the 
virginity  of  the  young  daughter  to  be  married.  One  feels  as  if 


one  is  dispossessed  of  one's  own  body  in  its  most  intimate 
aspects....  One  is  either  a  virgin  or  depraved;  there  is  no  other 
alternative." 

This  young  woman  thought  ceaselessly  of  trying  to 
escape  but  she  realized  that  the  problem  was  much  larger 
than  her  own  family  guardians  and  brothers  who  played  the 
role  of  cops.  In  Algeria,  she  explains: 

"The  police  are  the  guardians  of  public  morality.  All  the  other 
men  also  practice  surveillance  of  every  act  and  gesture  of 
women  in  the  street.  It's  as  if  all  those  men  were  your  fathers. 
Very  repressive  fathers  who  collectively  guarantee  the  morality 
of  all  the  country's  daughters." 

— Ai'cha  Benaissa,  Nee  en  France,  Histoire  d'une  jeune 
beur  [Born  in  France:  A  Young  Beur's  Story]  (1990) 
Elsewhere  in  Africa,  the  virginity  of  young  girls  and  the 
price  they  can  obtain  on  the  marriage  market  are  assured 
through  genital  mutilation.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  a 
"cultural  difference":  female  genital  mutilation  is  a  barba- 
rous act  of  violence.  In  an  excision,  parts  of  the  clitoris  and 
the  labia  minora  are  cut  off.  Infibulation  is  an  even  more 
drastic  procedure  wherein  the  labia  majora  are  removed  and 
the  remaining  flesh  is  stitched  tightly  together  side  to  side. 
The  vaginal  opening  is  reconfigured  as  a  minuscule  orifice 
only  large  enough  for  seepage  of  urine  and  menstrual  fluid. 
As  you  can  imagine,  this  kind  of  mutilation  results  in  ter- 
rible pain,  infections,  difficult  and  sometimes  fatal  pregnan- 
cies, not  to  mention  of  course  the  complete  destruction  of 
sexual  pleasure  for  a  woman.  Young  girls  who  protest 
against  this  mutilation  are  often  threatened  that  their  own 
mothers  will  be  shipped  back  to  their  countries  of  origin 
where  they  will  be  repudiated  and  become  public  outcasts. 
There  is  a  high  suicide  rate  among  mothers  and  daughters 
who  seek  any  escape  from  this  barbarity. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  women  of  all  social  classes, 
even  women  from  the  ruling  class,  are  oppressed  by  these 
practices.  This  shows  that  the  main  source  of  women's 
oppression  in  class  society  is  the  institution  of  the  family,  and 
that  even  bourgeois  women  are  oppressed  as  women.  But 
working-class  women  are  doubly  oppressed,  and  working- 
class  immigrant  women  suffer  triple  oppression. 

These  horrifying  practices  of  female  genital  mutilation, 
forced  marriages  and  honor  killings  show  that  even  a  simple, 
basic  democratic  right  such  as  that  embodied  in  our  fight  for 
"Full  citizenship  rights  for  all  immigrants  and  their  fami- 
lies! "  is  truly  a  question  of  life  or  death  for  women  and  girls. 
These  examples  also  expose  the  hypocrisy  of  the  French 
bourgeoisie,  which  flatters  itself  as  the  supposed  heir  of  the 
ideas  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Enlightenment.  What 
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a  lie!  With  its  anti-immigrant  and  anti-working-class  policies 
the  French  bourgeoisie  reinforces  and  perpetuates  the  most 
savage  and  bloody  practices  in  history.  As  Marx  realized,  we 
have  to  sweep  away  the  capitalist  system  to  give  reality  to 
the  great  ideas  of  the  Enlightenment. 

In  this  period  of  bourgeois  attacks  against  immigrants,  we 
should  recall  the  key  role  that  immigrant  labor  played  in 
class  struggle  in  France,  such  as  during  the  Paris  Commune 
of  1871.  As  Karl  Marx  said: 

"Proclaiming  its  international  tendencies — because  the  cause  of 
the  producer  is  everywhere  the  same  and  its  enemy  everywhere 
the  same,  whatever  its  nationality  (in  whatever  national  garb) — 
it  proclaimed  as  a  principle  the  admission  of  Foreigners  into  the 
Commune,  it  chose  even  a  Foreign  workman  (a  member  of  the 
International)  into  its  Executive,  it  decreed  the  destruction  of 
the  symbol  of  French  chauvinism — the  Vendome  column." 
—  Karl  Marx,  The  Civil  War  in  France  (1871) 
The  subjugation  of  women  in  Muslim  countries  is  not 
rooted  in  some  uniquely  reactionary  quality  of  Islam,  as  the 
imperialists  pretend  today.  Go  read  any  farce  by  Moliere  and 
you'll  see  that  there  is  a  long  history  of  forced  marriages  in 
"la  belle  France"  too.  Until  the  power  of  the  church  over  civil 
society  was  broken,  at  least  partly,  women's  "choices"  boiled 
down  to  either  arranged  marriages  or  being  shut  up  in  a  con- 
vent for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Women  did  not  even  have  the 
formal  legal  right  to  work  in  France  without  the  express  writ- 
ten permission  of  their  husbands  until  1965!  Nonetheless, 
unlike  in  the  African  and  North  African  countries,  in  France 
the  rise  of  capitalist  property  profoundly  undermined  back- 
ward feudal  social  relations.  These  were  then  largely  swept 
away  in  the  great  bourgeois-democratic  French  Revolution, 
which  paved  the  road  for  the  development  of  an  advanced 
industrial  society.  This  revolution  abolished  the  monarchy 
and  aristocracy,  limited  the  power  of  the  church  and  signifi- 
cantly raised  the  status  of  women,  although  many  of  the  legal 
gains  were  subsequently  taken  away  as  the  bourgeoisie  con- 
solidated its  rule.  Capitalism  arrived  belatedly  in  the  Muslim 
world,  and  it  arrived  with  European  colonialism  which  allied 
itself  with  the  local  feudal  powers.  In  the  colonized  countries 
and  also  among  the  concentrations  of  immigrants  in  the 
imperialist  metropolis,  capitalism  has  reinforced  barbarous 
anti-woman  traditions. 

The  Marxist  understanding  of  the  material  basis  of 
women's  oppression  is  laid  out  in  Friedrich  Engels'  The  Ori- 
gin of  the  Family,  Private  Property,  and  the  State  (1884). 
Engels'  book  shows  how  the  origin  of  women's  oppression 
lay  in  the  initial  division  of  society  into  classes.  Under  the 


■'primitive  communism"  of  the  old  Stone  Age,  the  division 
of  labor  between  men  and  women  derived  from  biology 
(women  had  to  bear  and  nurse  the  young)  and  implied 
no  subordinate  social  status  for  women.  Technological  ad- 
vances, particularly  the  development  of  agriculture,  created 
for  the  first  time  a  social  surplus,  leading  to  the  division  of 
society  into  classes.  With  the  development  of  classes,  the 
institution  of  the  family  became  necessary.  Engels  explains: 
"Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  in  proportion  as  wealth  increased,  it 
made  the  man's  position  in  the  family  more  important  than  the 
woman's,  and  on  the  other  hand  created  an  impulse  to  exploit 
this  strengthened  position  in  order  to  overthrow,  in  favor  of 
his  children,  the  traditional  order  of  inheritance.  This,  how- 
ever, was  impossible  so  long  as  descent  was  reckoned  accord- 
ing to  mother-right.... 

"The  overthrow  of  mother-right  was  the  world  historical 
defeat  of  the  female  sex.  The  man  took  command  in  the  home 
also;  the  woman  was  degraded  and  reduced  to  servitude,  she 
became  the  slave  of  his  lust  and  a  mere  instrument  for  the  pro- 
duction of  children." 
Thus  the  origins  of  the  family  are  completely  tied  to  the 
inheritance  of  private  property,  and  it  is  from  this  that  the 
question  of  a  girl's  virginity  and  the  subjugation  of  women 
derive  their  importance.  Engels  says: 

"It  [the  family]  is  based  on  the  supremacy  of  the  man,  the 
express  purpose  being  to  produce  children  of  undisputed 
paternity;  such  paternity  is  demanded  because  these  children 
are  later  to  come  into  their  father's  property  as  his  natural 
heirs....  As  a  rule,  it  is  now  only  the  man  who  can  dissolve  it 
[the  marriage  tie],  and  put  away  his  wife.  The  right  of  conjugal 
infidelity  also  remains  secured  to  him,  at  any  rate  by  custom 
(the  Code  Napoleon  explicitly  accords  it  to  the  husband  as 
long  as  he  does  not  bring  his  concubine  into  the  house),  and  as 
social  life  develops  he  exercises  his  right  more  and  more; 
should  the  wife  recall  the  old  form  of  sexual  life  and  attempt  to 
revive  it,  she  is  punished  more  severely  than  ever." 
I  want  to  underline  the  importance  that  Marx  and  Engels 
gave  the  woman  question.  Engels'  magnificent  book  was 
written  as  a  testament  to  Karl  Marx,  who  studied  the  ques- 
tion of  the  family.  Against  all  the  suffocating  values  of  bour- 
geois society,  Marx  and  Engels  studied  the  whole  of  human 
experience,  including  the  history  of  sexual  relations.  With 
our  journal  Women  and  Revolution,  now  published  as  W&R 
pages  in  the  International  Communist  League's  journal 
Spartacist,  we  try  to  follow  their  example:  that  one  must 
address  the  totality  of  human  experience  if  one  really  wants 
to  change  the  world  and  wipe  out  every  instance  of  oppres- 
sion and  open  the  road  to  human  freedom  in  all  spheres. 

Marx  and  Engels  also  had  a  sense  of  humor  and  audacity 
which  we  admire.  For  example,  regarding  the  question  of 
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promiscuity  and  the  bourgeoisie's  shame  and  hypocrisy, 
Engels  wrote: 

"And  if  strict  monogamy  is  the  height  of  all  virtue,  then  the 
palm  must  go  to  the  tapeworm,  which  has  a  complete  set  of 
male  and  female  sexual  organs  in  each  of  its  50-200  proglot- 
tides, or  sections,  and  spends  its  whole  life  copulating  in  all 
its  sections  with  itself." 
Better  to  be  a  tapeworm  than  a  young  woman  finding  her- 
self in  a  forced  marriage! 

For  Women's  Liberation  Through 
Socialist  Revolution! 

Several  organizations  have  been  formed  in  response  to  the 
urgent  need  to  help  young  women.  We  spoke  with  a  Turk- 
ish group  which  receives  three  to  four  phone  calls  per  day 
from  young  women  who  end  up  in  a  forced  marriage  or 
are  threatened  with  one.  I  spoke  with  a  group  called  GAMS 
(Women's  Group  for  the  Abolition  of  Sexual  Mutilation) 
which  was  founded  to  combat  the  genital  mutilation  of 
women  but  now  also  does  a  lot  of  work  to  rescue  young 
women  from  forced  marriages.  These  organizations  carry 
out  urgent  and  sometimes  heroic  work,  but  they  are  weak- 
ened by  nationalism  and  sectoralism.  Each  group  is  organ- 
ized on  the  basis  of  nationality  and  sexuality:  GAMS  for 
African  women,  Elele  for  Turkish  women,  the  Nanas  Beurs 
for  North  African  women,  etc.  This  national  isolation  is  cre- 
ated by  the  indifference  to  these  questions  on  the  part  of  the 
major  left  parties  and  trade  unions.  While  the  Communist 
Party  in  particular  engages  in  a  certain  amount  of  face- 
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saving  social  work  in  municipalities  it  runs,  sometimes 
assisting  desperate  individuals,  they  no  less  than  the  Social- 
ists are  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  fight  to  mobilize  the  whole 
of  the  powerful  workers  movement  to  act  in  defense  of 
immigrants  and  in  defense  of  women.  The  political  abdica- 
tion of  a  "leadership"  that  won't  fight  on  behalf  of  the  spe- 
cially oppressed  means  weak  unions  that  don't  defend  the 
interests  of  any  of  their  members  and  a  political  climate 
dominated  by  racist  arguments  in  the  mouths  of  both  the 
right  and  the  "left." 

The  isolation  of  the  oppressed  and  the  hopelessness  in  this 
society  which  exists  today  is  the  bitter  fruit  of  the  left's 
betrayals.  In  the  1980s,  the  youth  who  composed  what  was 
then  called  the  ''beur  movement"  (the  word  ''beur"  itself  is 
slang  for  "Arab")  and  their  parents  had  tremendous  hope 
invested  in  the  Mitterrand  government.  The  youth  of  the  beur 
movement  marched  across  the  country  on  foot,  from  Lyon  to 
the  presidential  palace  in  Paris  (L'Elysee)  to  proclaim  "We 
are  here!"  and  to  demand  equality.  There  was  not  one  relig- 
ious slogan  in  the  movement  at  this  time.  But  the  Mitterrand 
government,  which  was  a  capitalist  government  installed 
with  the  support  of  every  left  group,  except  of  course  our 
party,  the  LTF,  did  not  deliver  equality  to  the  youth  of  immi- 
grant background.  On  the  contrary,  the  Mitterrand  govern- 
ment pursued  a  policy  of  deportations,  restricted  the  right  to 
family  reunion,  and  launched  an  augmentation  of  police 
repression  in  the  suburbs  as  the  spearhead  of  an  attack 
against  the  working  class  as  a  whole. 

The  results  of  the  increase  in  racist  segregation  and  the 
betrayals  of  the  left  are  described  by  Ahmed  Boubeker  in 
Liberation-Lyon  at  the  very  birthplace  of  the  movement  for 
equal  rights  for  youth  of  immigrant  descent: 

'Those  who  knew  the  beur  capital  between  1981  and  1983 
would  not  recognize  the  place  anymore....  At  number  10 
Gaston-Monmousseau  Street,  at  the  very  place  where  the 
'S.O.S.  Avenir  Minguettes"  group  which  was  the  initiator  of 
the  first  beur  march  was  located,  today  one  finds  a  prayer 
room....  Former  militants  of  the  beur  movement  have  high 
hopes... for  unity  of  immigrant  youth  through  faith:  The  next 
chapter  of  the  history  of  young  Arabs  in  France  will  be  Muslim 
or  it  will  not  be  at  all!  Don't  talk  to  me  anymore  about  the 
Beurs,  what  good  was  this  history,  aside  from  making  a  few 
Catholics  cry  and  allowing  the  Jews  to  sell  a  few  buttons?  The 
truth  is  that  unhappiness  comes  from  living  a  Western  life- 
style, while  Islam  is  the  heritage  which  makes  us  invincible'." 
— cited  in  Gilles  Kepel,  Les  banlieues  de  I' Islam 
[Islam's  Neighborhoods]  (1987) 

The  French  bourgeoisie  plays  the  classic  game  of  "divide 
and  conquer"  by  using  anti-Arab  racism.  Especially  since  11 
September  2001,  we  have  been  bombarded  by  the  media 
with  tales  of  "Islamic  terror  networks"  in  France.  First  of 
all,  it's  necessary  to  recognize  that  the  real  "terror  network" 
is  NATO,  the  United  Nations,  the  American  and  French 
imperialist  governments.  Who  tortured  civilians  in  Algeria? 
Who  destroyed  and  bombed  the  former  Yugoslavia?  Who 
oppresses  the  working-class  neighborhoods  and  suburbs 
with  an  army  of  police?  Who  lays  off  workers  and  destroys 
their  livelihoods?  It's  the  French  bourgeoisie,  not  a  handful 
of  Islamic  fundamentalists! 

Moreover,  the  French  bourgeoisie  has  a  lot  of  nerve 
because  they  are  the  ones  who  deliberately  imported  Islam 
into  France  as  a  means  to  police  immigrant  workers  and 
obstruct  Arab-French  unity  within  the  working  class.  The 
French  bourgeoisie  used  Islam  as  a  bulwark  against  commu- 
nism, internationally  and  also  domestically  in  the  factories 
and  immigrant  neighborhoods  in  France.  During  the  1980s, 
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immigrant  workers  played  a  leading  role  in 
powerful  strikes,  particularly  in  the  auto  in- 
dustry. The  bosses  with  their  yellow  com- 
pany "unions"  such  as  the  CSL  (Confedera- 
tion of  Free  Trade  Unions)  deliberately 
utilized  religion  to  segregate  and  control  mil- 
itants in  the  factories.  The  demand  for  prayer 
rooms  was  never  a  demand  raised  by  the  union 
movement  in  North  Africa.  But  here  in  France 
the  bosses — through  the  CSL — pushed  this 
demand.  Gilles  Kepel,  in  Les  banlieues  de 
V I  slam,  explains: 

"Putting  in  place  an  Islamic  structure  inside 
the  factories  presented  several  advantages  for 
management,  whose  short-term  perspective 
was  to  maintain  social  peace  and  productivity 
until  these  workers  could  be  replaced  by 
robots.  It  strengthened  the  adherence  of  Mus- 
lim workers  to  the  company  spirit;  they  recog- 
nized that  the  company  allowed  them  to  prac- 
tice their  religion.  This  created  a  new  kind  of 
intermediary  between  management  and  work- 
ers, which  undermined  the  monopoly  of  trade- 
union  representatives ....  The  demands  to  open 
prayer  rooms  could  therefore  be  satisfied 
because  they  were  perceived  as  a  means  to 
advance  'company  spirit,'  a  social  consensus 
between  labor  and  management." 
While  with  one  hand  the  French  bosses 
pushed  Islam  in  the  factories,  with  the  other 
hand  the  bosses'  media  denounced  North  African  strikers  in 
the  big  strikes  in  the  early  1980s  at  Citroen,  Talbot  and 
Renault  as  "ayatollahs  in  the  factories."  The  policies  of  the 
left  and  the  trade-union  leaderships  were  equally  gross. 
Instead  of  organizing  working-class  unity  in  struggle  against 
the  bosses  and  the  Mitterrand  government,  the  rotten  left 
capitulated  to  the  government  they  had  brought  to  power  and 
left  the  immigrant  workers  isolated.  Indeed,  "Socialist" 
prime  minister  Pierre  Mauroy  denounced  a  strike  at  Renault 
as  the  work  of  ""mujahedirC'l 

This  indifference  to  racial  oppression  stems  directly  from 
a  perspective  of  class  collaboration.  The  French  left  and  the 
trade-union  leadership  look  for  allies  in  the  French  bourgeoi- 
sie (this  year  they  even  looked  to  and  voted  for  Chirac!) 
instead  of  organizing  the  most  oppressed  workers  here  in 
France  as  a  key  proletarian  sector  and  best  ally  of  the  French 
workers  themselves.  One  comrade  told  me  of  a  recent  strike 
in  the  post  office  for  workers  from  the  French  colonies  and 
overseas  territories.  Since  she  wanted  to  defend  the  interests 
of  her  co-workers,  of  course  she  went  on  strike  too,  but  the 
next  morning  her  trade-union  leadership  told  her  that  she  did 
not  have  the  right  to  go  on  strike  and  would  not  be  protected 
by  the  union  because  that  strike  was  only  for  the  workers 
from  the  colonies  and  overseas  territories!  And  so  the  trade- 
union  tops  bring  the  divide-and-conquer  racist  politics  of  the 
bosses  into  the  workers  movement  itself. 

In  the  industries  where  immigrant  workers  are  exploited 
and  manipulated  as  a  reserve  army  of  labor,  such  as  the  con- 
struction trades,  what's  needed  is  a  campaign  to  organize 
these  immigrant  workers  and  include  them  in  the  class  strug- 
gles in  defense  of  all  the  workers  who  fight  against  the  same 
capitalist  state  and  the  same  bosses.  An  undocumented 
worker  {sans-papiers)  would  find  himself  much  more  capa- 
ble of  fighting  in  his  own  interests  and  refusing  to  be  manip- 
ulated as  a  strikebreaker  if  he  had  a  CGT  card,  behind  which 
stands  the  power  of  tens  of  thousands  in  the  French  workers' 
movement.  Genuine  solidarity  with  the  sans-papiers  is  not 


L'Humanite 

March  of  striking  Citroen  auto  workers,  l\/lay  1982.  Northi  African 
immigrant  workers  took  the  lead  in  militant  strikes  throughout  auto 
industry  but  were  sold  out  by  class  collaborationist  union  mislead- 
ers  in  the  service  of  Mitterrand  government. 


an  annual  demonstration  with  movie  stars,  but  the  real  equal- 
ity and  solidarity  which  comes  from  unity  in  class  struggle. 

The  treacherous  leadership  of  the  French  workers  move- 
ment capitulated  in  the  face  of  Islamic  reaction,  which  par- 
ticularly targets  the  most  militant  North  African  workers — 
to  say  nothing  of  what  it  means  for  a  woman  worker  to  have 
mullahs  in  her  workplace!  In  the  1980s,  the  CGT  and  the 
Maoists  brought  out  leaflets  where  each  accused  the  other  of 
being  bad  Muslims  and  eating  during  Ramadan!  The  CSL 
was  not  denounced  for  being  the  bosses'  union  and  outside 
the  workers  movement  but  because  it  was  "controlled  by  the 
Zionists"!  And  at  the  same  time  that  the  CGT  and  the  French 
Communist  Party  capitulated  to  Islam  and  anti-Semidsm 
imported  by  the  bosses  into  factories  in  France,  their  sister 
party  in  Iran,  the  Tudeh,  gave  its  full  support  to  the  Khomeini 
government.  There,  the  French  CP  and  Tudeh  applauded  the 
repression  against  the  leftist  Fedayeen,  just  two  years  before 
Tudeh  was  in  its  turn  eliminated  by  Islamic  reaction! 

The  problem  is  that  the  organizations  which  lead  the 
French  workers  movement  aim  to  administer  capitalism,  not 
destroy  it.  That  is  why  they  continue  to  capitulate  to  and 
justify  racism,  because  racial  oppression  is  a  fundamental 
aspect  of  French  capitalist  rule.  The  strikes  which  were  in 
their  majority  composed  of  immigrant  workers  were  iso- 
lated and  so  more  easily  broken  by  the  capitalists,  as  in  the 
Flins  auto  strike  in  March  1995.  On  the  other  hand,  public 
sector  strikes  (such  as  the  enormous  strike  wave  in  Decem- 
ber 1995)  were  not  extended  to  the  private  sector  with  its 
powerful  layer  of  immigrant  workers. 

Despite  unemployment  and  layoffs,  immigrant  workers 
and  their  children  still  occupy  a  central  position  in  French 
production.  They  are  also  a  living  link  with  workers  in  Africa 
and  Asia.  Far  from  being  merely  "oppressed  victims,"  these 
immigrant  workers  possess  social  power  which  is  key  to 
making  a  revolution.  What's  necessary  is  a  revolutionary 
leadership,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  which  fights  against  the 
daily  racist  terror  in  the  suburbs,  which  fights  for  jobs  for  all. 
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Adult  literacy  class  in 
the  USSR,  early  1920s. 
Bolshevik  Revolution 
opened  the  road  to 
literacy,  emancipation 
from  social  back- 
wardness, integration 
into  political  and 
economic  life  for 
women  in  the  early 
Soviet  Union. 


especially  for  the  youth  of  immigrant  background,  which 
fights  for  women's  rights,  including  against  forced  mar- 
riages, against  excision,  and  for  the  right  of  free  abortion  on 
demand.  We  are  dedicated  to  the  construction  of  a  revolution- 
ary party  and  our  beacon  is  the  experience  of  the  Bolshevik 
Party  and  the  Russian  Revolution  of  October  1917. 

Women  and  the  Russian  Revolution 

How  do  we  get  out  of  this  situation?  Returning  to  Engels' 
Origin  of  the  Family,  we  find: 

"We  can  already  see  from  this  that  to  emancipate  woman  and 
make  her  the  equal  of  the  man  is  and  remains  an  impossibility 
so  long  as  the  woman  is  shut  out  from  social  productive  labor 
and  restricted  to  private  domestic  labor.  The  emancipation  of 
woman  will  only  be  possible  when  woman  can  take  part  in 
production  on  a  large,  social  scale,  and  domestic  work  no 
longer  claims  anything  but  an  insignificant  amount  of  her 
time.  And  only  now  has  that  become  possible  through  mod- 
ern large-scale  industry,  which  does  not  merely  permit  of  the 
employment  of  female  labor  over  a  wide  range,  but  positively 
demands  it,  while  it  also  tends  towards  ending  private  domes- 
tic labor  by  changing  it  more  and  more  into  a  public  industry." 
Envisioning  the  socialist  revolution,  Engels  writes: 
"With  the  transfer  of  the  means  of  production  into  common 
ownership,  the  single  family  ceases  to  be  the  economic  unit  of 
society.  Private  housekeeping  is  transformed  into  a  social 
industry.  The  care  and  education  of  the  children  becomes  a 
public  affair;  society  looks  after  all  children  alike,  whether 
they  are  legitimate  or  not." 
The  Russian  Revolufion  fought  to  put  these  ideas  into 
practice.  Women  were  given  immediately  the  right  to  vote 
(a  right  which  American  women  were  granted  in  1918  in 
response  to  the  Soviet  example,  and  which  French  women 
did  not  get  unfil  1944!).  All  laws  against  homosexuals  were 
abolished.  The  power  of  the  church  to  control  marriages, 
legitimize  births,  etc.  was  abolished.  The  very  conception  of 
"illegitimacy"  was  abolished.  Recognizing  that  the  family 
cannot  simply  be  abolished,  but  must  be  replaced  by  collec- 
tive social  institutions,  the  Bolsheviks  implemented  meas- 
ures to  begin  this  work  immediately,  insofar  as  they  were 
able  under  the  conditions  of  poverty,  inherited  social  back- 
wardness and  civil  war  in  the  early  Soviet  Union. 

Women's  liberation  is  not  something  that  can  be  accom- 
plished simply  by  passing  new  laws.  It  was  necessary  to 
change  the  material  conditions  of  life  and  to  find  the  resources 


to  do  so.  Lenin  was  very  conscious  of  this,  above  all  for  the 
work  in  the  Soviet  East  where  women  were  veiled  and 
oppressed  by  Muslim  traditions.  These  traditions  themselves 
were  rooted  in  material  conditions.  In  the  old  society,  water 
and  land  rights  were  linked  to  marriage,  for  example.  A  man 
who  possessed  more  wives  therefore  possessed  more  land  too. 
"Land  to  the  tiller"  was  a  means  of  liberating  women  from 
polygamy  and  forced  marriages,  yet  these  were  not  changes 
that  could  be  accomplished  by  decree  or  overnight. 

Many  Bolshevik  women,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Zhenotdel  (Department  of  Working  Women  and  Peasant 
Women)  donned  the  veil  themselves  to  go  among  the  women 
of  Soviet  Central  Asia,  to  educate  and  liberate  them.  It  was 
extremely  dangerous  work  and  many  Bolshevik  women 
organizers  were  murdered.  That  was  the  reason  why  the  new 
workers  state  reinstated  the  death  penalty,  explicitly  against 
"anti-feminist  murders,"  which  were  declared  "counterrevo- 
lutionary crimes."  The  creation  of  a  planned,  collectivized 
economy  permitted  the  workers  state  to  invest  the  surplus 
from  the  more  advanced  west  in  the  more  backward  east  and 
thereby  begin  to  lay  the  basis  for  the  equality  of  peoples  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  clearly  seen  when  one  looks  at  the 
vital  statisdcs  in  the  republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  on 
one  side  of  the  border  and  compares  them  with  Afghanistan 
on  the  other  side  of  the  border.  On  the  Soviet  side,  women 
were  no  longer  imprisoned  in  the  veil,  they  were  literate;  on 
the  Afghan  side  of  the  border  they  were  largely  illiterate  and 
the  stafistics  for  infant  mortality  and  life  expectancy  were 
dramatically  different  on  the  two  sides  of  the  frontier.  Of 
course  with  capitalist  counterrevolution,  all  the  old  crap  is 
returning  to  the  former  Soviet  republics,  where  women  are 
the  first  and  foremost  victims  of  the  economic  devastation 
and  political  reaction  which  accompany  capitalist  rollback. 

As  Trotsky  said  in  a  1924  speech  at  the  Communist  Uni- 
versity for  the  Toilers  of  the  East  at  the  time  when  the 
Bolshevik  power  was  bringing  the  perspective  of  women's 
liberadon  to  Central  Asia:  "There  will  be  no  better  comrade 
in  the  East  and  no  better  champion  of  the  ideas  of  revolu- 
tion and  communism  than  the  awakened  workingwoman." 
We  say  that  there  will  be  no  better  fighters  for  the  class 
struggle  and  the  socialist  future,  here  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  sea,  than  immigrant  women.  ■ 
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Women  and  Revolution^ 


Racism,  Sexism,  Religion  and  Anti-[\/lusiim  Bigotry 

Women  and 
Immigration  in  France 


This  article  is  edited  and  expanded  from 
a  talk  by  comrade  Alison  Spencer  pre- 
sented at  a  public  educational  of  the  Ligue 
Trotsky ste  de  France  on  16  May  2002. 
Also  presented  at  the  educational  was  a 
talk  on  "Trotskyism,  What  It  Is  and  What 
It  Is  Not"  (published  in  Le  Bolchevik  No. 
160,  Summer  2002)  which,  taking  off  from 
the  French  presidential  elections,  traced 
the  history  of  the  struggle  for  authentic 
Trotskyism  against  revisionism  and  class 
collaboration.  Comrade  Spencer's  talk 
was  reprinted  in  Le  Bolchevik  No.  161, 
Fall  2002. 

The  French  Utopian  socialist  Charles 
Fourier  explained  that  the  condition  of 
women  in  society  is  a  very  precise  means 
of  evaluating  to  what  degree  a  society 
has  been  purged  of  social  oppression  in 
general.  Right  now  in  France,  some  70,000 
young  women  are  threatened  with  arranged 
marriages.  Some  35,000  young  women 
suffer  female  genital  mutilation  or  are  at 
risk  of  being  mutilated.  These  figures  were 
released  in  January  2002.  To  give  an  idea 
of  the  escalation  of  women's  oppression,  as 
a  measure  of  the  general  level  of  oppres- 
sion in  this  society:  ten  years  ago  figures 
showed  that  some  10,000  young  women  were  threatened  with 
female  genital  mutilation — that's  an  increase  of  250  percent 
in  ten  years.  By  Charles  Fourier's  index,  these  figures  show 
an  alarming  regression  and  a  real  intensification  of  social 
oppression  in  this  country. 

This  society  which  dons  the  robes  of  "liberty  and  equal- 
ity" is  a  real  hell  for  young  girls  and  women  of  immigrant 
backgrounds  above  all.  Female  genital  mutilation  and  forced 
marriages  are  not  overtly  apparent.  These  are  the  terrors  and 
mortal  threats  which  occur  inside  the  family  home.  But  one 
2      can  easily  observe  the  escala- 

Ition  of  women's  oppression  and 
the  growth  of  religious  influ- 
ence with  the  increasingly  com- 
mon appearance  of  the  veil. 
There  are  no  figures  on  this  but 


French  state' 
church,  drag 


s  racist  Vigipirate  campaign  in  action:  cops  storm  Paris 
away  immigrants  for  deportation,  August  1996. 

one  sees  the  veil  commonly  on  the  streets,  and  more  and 
more  one  sees  the  Islamic  chador  (rather  than  just  the  head- 
scarf) which  symbolizes  the  total  segregation  of  women 
from  society  and  their  subjugation  in  the  family. 

We  say  that  democratic  rights  are  indivisible  and  that  an 
injury  to  one  is  an  injury  to  all.  I  will  explain  how  this 
aggravation  of  women's  oppression  is  directly  related  to  the 
anti-working-class,  anti-immigrant  policies  of  the  French 
state,  which  for  years  has  been  run  by  a  so-called  "left  gov- 
ernment." But  first  of  all  we  have  to  look  at  the  roots  of  the 
expansion  of  religious  influence  and  anti-woman  practices. 

The  Headscarf  and  the  Republic 

In  1989,  in  the  midst  of  celebrations  of  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  French  Revolution,  three  girls  turned  up  at  high 
continued  on  page  30 
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Fourth  iCL  International  Conference,  Autumn  2003 

The  Fight  for  Revolutionary 
Continuity  in  the  Post-Soviet  World 


The  International  Communist  League  (Fourth  Internation- 
alist) held  its  Fourth  International  Conference  in  Europe 
in  late  autumn.  As  the  highest  body  of  our  democratic- 
centralist  international  organization,  the  ICL  conference  was 
charged  with  charting  our  course  in  the  coming  period.  That 
in  turn  requires  a  candid  and  critical  assessment  of  where 
we  have  been  in  the  past  period,  in  the  spirit  of  V.I.  Lenin's 
words: 

"A  political  party's  attitude  towards  its  own  mistakes  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  surest  ways  of  judging  how  earnest  the 
party  is  and  how  it  fulfills  in  practice  its  obligations  towards  its 
class  and  the  working  people.  Frankly  acknowledging  a  mis- 
take, ascertaining  the  reasons  for  it,  analysing  the  conditions 
that  have  led  up  to  it,  and  thrashing  out  the  means  of  its  rectifi- 
cation— that  is  the  hallmark  of  a  serious  party;  that  is  how  it 
should  perform  its  duties,  and  how  it  should  educate  and  train 
its  class,  and  then  the  masses." 

— "Left-Wing"  Communism — An  Infantile 
Disorder  (1920) 

Even  more  so  than  usually,  pre-conference  debate  and  the 
conference  deliberations  were  marked  by  an  intense  re- 
examination of  our  public  interventions  and  internal  func- 
tioning in  the  recent  period,  casting  a  harsh  light  on  prob- 
lems and  revisiting  contentious  or  unresolved  questions. 

We  remain  in  a  period  conditioned  by  the  counterrevolu- 
tionary destruction  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1991-92.  The  final 
undoing  of  the  world's  first  workers  state  has  ushered  in  a 
global  offensive  against  the  working  class  and  oppressed,  and 
an  ideological  climate,  dominated  by  widespread  belief  in  the 
"death  of  communism,"  in  which  proletarian  consciousness 
has  been  thrown  back.  At  the  crucial  hour,  in  sharp  contrast 
to  much  of  the  left,  the  ICL  stood  at  our  post  in  defense  of 
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the  gains  of  the  October  Revolution  of  1917.  Nonetheless, 
the  weight  of  this  world-historic  defeat  has  affected  us  as 
well,  serving  to  erode  the  understanding  of  our  revolutionary 
purpose  in  the  fight  for  new  October  Revolutions. 

Organized  internal  discussion  was  formally  launched  with 
a  call  issued  on  behalf  of  the  International  Executive  Com- 
mittee (lEC)  some  three  months  before  the  conference.  This 
was  followed  by  the  drafting  of  a  main  conference  docu- 
ment by  the  Internationa]  Secretariat  (I.S.),  the  lEC's  resi- 
dent subcommittee  in  our  center.  The  lEC  approved  the 
draft  document  for  submission  to  the  conference  following 
consultation  and  amendment,  and  conference  delegates  were 
elected  in  all  of  our  sections. 

In  fact,  however,  intense  internal  discussion  was  already 
well  underway  by  the  time  the  conference  call  was  released. 
What  provoked  it  was  the  decision  by  some  members  of  the 
Workers  Vanguard  Editorial  Board,  along  with  comrades  in 
the  resident  Spartacist  League/U.S.  and  I.S.  leaderships,  to 
excise  from  the  published  version  of  a  12  June  2003  letter 
from  the  International  Bolshevik  Tendency  (BT)  a  postscript 
grotesquely  accusing  SL/U.S.  National  Chairman  James 
Robertson  of  "vulgar  chauvinism"  (see  WV  No.  806,  4  July 
2003).  The  vile  smear  by  the  BT — a  tiny  group  founded  by 
renegades  who  left  our  organization  at  the  onset  of  Cold 
War  II  (the  Carter/Reagan  years)  and  whose  purpose  appears 
to  be  our  destruction — was  intended  to  invalidate  several 
decades  of  our  history,  as  well  as  to  imply  that  the  ICL  mem- 
bership are  not  revolutionary  socialists  but  merely  slavishly 
obedient  tools,  fools  and  perhaps  racists  themselves. 

In  a  flat  violation  of  our  democratic-centralist  practice, 
the  existence  of  the  "P.S."  and  the  decision  to  excise  it  were 
concealed  from  the  bulk  of  the  lEC  and  from  comrade 
Robertson  himself.  An  Editorial  Statement  in  the  next  issue 
of  Workers  Vanguard  (No.  807,  1  August  2003)  noted  that 
this  excision  implied  guilt  through  evasive  silence  and  stated 
that  these  actions  "could  be  borrowed  from  the  practices  of 
centrism,  i.e.,  a  divergence  between  what  we  stand  for  and 
what  we  do." 

The  failure  of  the  Editorial  Board  and  elements  in  the 
I.S.  to  defend  our  party  and  its  integrity  provoked  an  outpour- 
ing of  outrage  from  cadre  around  the  ICL.  Comrades  empha- 
sized that  this  was  a  blow  at  the  programmatic  continuity 
which  links  us  to  the  Communist  International  of  Lenin  and 
Trotsky  and  the  Socialist  Workers  Party  (SWP)  of  James  P. 
Cannon  through  the  fight  of  the  Revolutionary  Tendency 
(RT)  in  the  early  1960s  against  the  SWP's  revisionist  degen- 
eration. The  pre-conference  discussion  was  dominated  by  an 
attempt  to  grapple  with  the  political  drift  from  our  revo- 
lutionary purpose  that  took  graphic  expression  in  the  WV 
Editorial  Board's  actions.  Our  main  conference  document 
soberly  noted,  "An  inability  to  deal  with  the  world  created  by 
the  fall  of  the  USSR,  and  the  consequent  retrogression  in 
consciousness,  lies  at  the  root  of  the  ICL's  current  crisis." 
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The  document  added:  "Failure  to  rec- 
ognize the  period  we  are  in  and  the  nec- 
essary relationship  of  our  small  revolu- 
tionary vanguard  to  the  proletariat,  and 
the  absence  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  an 
active  and  defining  factor  in  politics, 
have  led  to  disorientation.  Frustration 
and  impatience  over  the  disparity  be- 
tween our  small  size  and  slender  roots 
in  the  working  class  and  our  proletarian 
internationalist  purpose  have  led  both  to 
opportunist  lunges  and  sectarian  moral- 
ism."  Accompanying  this  was  an  in- 
creasingly abstract  and  sterile  approach 
to  politics,  and  a  pattern  of  breaches  of 
our  Leninist  organizational  norms  by 
central  cadre  in  the  I.S. 

By  the  eve  of  the  conference,  a  sharp 
internal  polarization  had  developed. 
However,  it  became  clear  that  the 
frustrations  and  antagonisms  which 
had  developed  toward  those  respon- 
sible for  such  organizational  breaches 
and  for  the  broader  political  drift  that 
had  led  to  the  excision  of  the  P.S.  had 
been  deflected  into  a  false  fight:  an 
attempt  to  find  a  fundamental  deviation  in  the  party  on  the 
nature  of  Stalinism.  It  took  considerable  effort  to  establish 
that  there  were  no  fundamental  programmatic  differences  on 
this  score,  and  to  put  the  conference  back  on  track  to  deal 
with  the  real  problems  the  ICL  faces.  The  false  fight  served 
to  deflect  a  full  exploration  of  actual  departures  from  our  pro- 
gram and  purpose,  together  with  their  causes  and  the  means 
for  rectification. 

The  conference  was  able  to  take  some  steps  to  clarify  and 
rectify  these  problems  through  wide-ranging  debate  and  dis- 
cussion, and  elected  a  new,  significantly  broadened  interna- 
tional leadership.  The  main  document,  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  delegates  following  substanfial  discussion  and  amend- 
ment, insisted: 

"What  is  posed  today  is  whether  we  will  fight  to  maintain  our 
revolutionary  continuity  or  buy  into  and  ultimately  surrender 
to  the  worldview  of  our  opponents.  To  these  opponents,  the 
issue  of  revolution,  the  Russian  question,  is  an  'old'  question 
that  does  not  fit  into  their  'new  world  reality.'  But  as  James  P. 
Cannon  stated  powerfully  in  1939,  "We  are,  in  fact,  the  party 
of  the  Russian  revolution.  We  have  been  the  people,  and  the 
only  people,  who  have  had  the  Russian  revolution  in  their  pro- 
gram and  in  their  blood'." 

Historical  Antecedents  of  the  ICL 

In  an  early  conference  session,  James  Robertson  gave  a 
presentafion  on  programmatic  and  other  antecedents  of  the 
ICL,  dealing  with  an  earlier  period  where  enormous  changes 
in  the  world  engendered  political  disorientation.  Robertson 
stressed  the  importance  of  the  Russian  quesfion  in  the  polit- 
ical evoludon  of  the  youth  who  were  the  core  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary Tendency  inside  the  SWR  The  fall  of  Stalinism 
in  East  Europe  and  the  USSR  has  massively  validated 
Trotsky's  view  of  the  bureaucracy  as  an  unstable  caste,  an 
excrescence  on  the  collectivized  property  forms  which  were 
the  basis  for  the  USSR  and  the  deformed  workers  states  of 
East  Europe.  But  in  the  post-WWII  period,  many  ostensible 
Trotskyists  reacted  impressionistically  to  the  expansion  of 
Stalinism  into  East  Europe,  coming  to  view  Stalinism  as  a 
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San  Francisco,  January  2003:  Spartacist-initiated  Revolutionary  Interna- 
tionalist Contingent  at  protest  against  impending  war  on  Iraq. 


stable  alternative  to  capitalism  and  the  wave  of  the  future. 

Robertson  noted  that  the  anfi-Stalinist  left  of  the  time  was 
dominated  by  two  symmetrical  revisionisms.  Michel  Pablo 
and  his  supporters  insisted  that  the  degenerated  workers  state 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  deformed  workers  states  in  East 
Europe  would  last  "several  centuries"  and  that  Trotskyists 
must  give  up  on  the  fight  to  oust  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy  by 
political  revolufion.  They  argued  that  the  only  choice  for  rev- 
olutionaries was  to  enter  Communist  and/or  other  reformist 
parties  around  the  world  and  push  them  in  a  revolutionary 
direction.  With  their  liquidationism,  the  Pabloites  destroyed 
the  Fourth  Internafional  in  1951-53. 

The  leader  of  the  other  revisionist  trend  was  Max  Shacht- 
man,  who  broke  with  the  Fourth  International  in  1940  when 
he  abandoned  the  Trotskyist  posifion  of  unconditional  mili- 
tary defense  of  the  USSR.  The  Shachtmanites  came  to  view 
Stalinist  "bureaucratic  collectivism" — which  they  defined  as 
a  new  form  of  class  society — as  a  wave  of  horror  competing 
with  imperialist  capitalism  for  world  domination.  Under  the 
impact  of  the  Cold  War,  the  Shachtmanites  evolved  into 
social-democratic  reformists^ — and  some  into  imperialist 
apologists — as  they  came  to  see  "democratic"  imperialism  as 
a  preferable  altemafive  to  "Stalinist  totalitarianism." 

With  ostensible  Trotskyism  dominated  by  liquidationism 
and  demoralizafion  bom  of  impressionism.  Robertson  spoke 
of  how  difficult  it  was  to  reacquire  the  lessons  of  the  early 
Communist  International  and  of  the  fight  of  Trotsky's  Left 
Opposition  against  the  bureaucrafic  degeneration  of  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution.  Robertson  was  part  of  a  developing  left 
wing  inside  Shachtman's  youth  organization  in  the  1950s. 
This  left  wing  was  propelled  into  the  SWP  by  the  proletar- 
ian political  revolution  which  unfolded  in  Hungary  in  1956. 
During  this  revolution  (ultimately  crushed  by  Soviet  troops), 
the  Hungarian  bureaucracy  split,  with  many  going  over  to  the 
side  of  the  insurgent  workers  councils — vivid  evidence  that 
this  was  a  brittle,  contradictory  caste,  not  a  new  social  class. 

The  SWP  had  fought  to  uphold  the  historic  program  of 
Trotskyism,  first  against  Shachtman  and  then  against  Pablo. 
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But  the  Cold  War  had  an  impact  on  its  cadre  as  well.  Only 
a  few  years  after  the  leftward-moving  Shachtmanite 
youth  joined  the  party,  the  majority  of  the  SWP  cadre 
embraced  the  liquidationist  methodology  of  Pabloism  under 
the  impact  of  the  Cuban  Revolution.  Hailing  Fidel  Castro  as 
an  "unconscious"  Trotskyist.  the  SWP  gave  up  on  the  strug- 
gle to  forge  revolutionary  proletarian  parties  to  lead  workers 
revolutions  around  the  world.  At  the  1961  SWP  convention 
longtime  party  cadre  Morris  Stein  exclaimed  that  the  Cuban 
Revolution  was  the  only  revolution  he  was  likely  to  see  in  his 
lifetime.  This  was  emblematic  of  the  demoralization  that  led 
to  the  SWP's  descent  into  centrism  and  then  reformism.  Thus 
it  was  left  to  the  younger  cadre  who  formed  the  RT  to  take 
up  the  fight  for  revolutionary  continuity  (see  "Forty  Years  of 
Spartacist"  page  14). 

Robertson  noted  that  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact  of  life  that 
individual  life  spans  do  not  necessarily  correspond  to  the 
rhythms  of  political  developments.  In  his  autobiography.  My 
Life,  Trotsky  noted  that  the  German  Reformation  and  the 
French  Revolution,  representing  two  different  stages  in  the 
evolution  of  bourgeois  society,  were  separated  by  almost 
three  centuries.  The  rhythm  of  political  developments  has 
certainly  accelerated  over  the  last  century,  an  epoch  of  capi- 
talist decline  where  proletarian  revolution  has  been  on  the 
historic  agenda.  Nonetheless,  as  Trotsky  commented  in  My 
Life,  one  cannot  "measure  the  historical  process  by  the  yard- 
stick of  one's  personal  fate." 

Impatience  and  impressionism,  epitomized  by  the  likes 
of  Michel  Pablo,  are  the  characteristic  weaknesses  of  cadre 
who  have  been  schooled  in  only  one  historical  period.  From 
our  origins  as  a  small  group  of  revolutionary  Marxists  in  the 
United  States,  the  ICL  has  struggled  to  cohere  a  historically 
evolved,  collective  international  cadre  as  the  only  evident 
road  toward  a  reforged  Fourth  International.  Individual 


Marxists  will  not  necessarily  live  to  see  revolutionary  prole- 
tarian opportunities  in  their  lifetime.  Nonetheless,  many  ICL 
cadre  have  lived  through  one  such  opportunity — the  nascent 
political  revolution  in  East  Germany  (German  Democratic 
Republic— DDR)  in  1989-90. 

The  Fight  for  Trotskyism  in  the  DDR,  1989-90 

The  main  agenda  point  at  the  conference  began  with 
three  presentations.  The  first  report  reviewed  the  work  of 
the  ICL  and  our  International  Secretariat  in  particular  since 
our  last  conference  in  1998;  a  second  was  devoted  to  China; 
and  the  third,  given  by  a  leading  member  of  the  Spartakist 
Workers  Party  of  Germany  (SpAD),  specifically  addressed 
recent  internal  discussions  comparing  our  experience  in 
the  DDR  and  Soviet  Union  with  developments  in  China 
today. 

We  threw  all  our  resources  into  the  struggle  to  effect  a  pro- 
letarian political  revolution  in  East  Germany  as  part  of  the 
fight  for  the  revolutionary  reunification  of  Germany  under 
the  rule  of  the  working  class.  This  defining  struggle  of  our 
party,  and  our  fight  to  mobilize  the  Soviet  working  people 
against  imperialist-backed  counterrevolution  in  1991-92, 
heavily  informed  the  conference  deliberations. 

The  October  Revolution  was  the  signal  event  of  the  20th 
century,  opening  a  new  epoch  for  humanity.  In  ripping  power 
from  the  hands  of  the  capitalists  and  landlords,  the  working 
class  rose  up  to  become  the  liberator' of  all  the  oppressed 
of  Russia  and  a  beacon  for  the  proletariat  internationally. 
For  much  of  the  20th  century,  Marxism-Leninism — even 
when  only  in  name — was  the  dominant  influence  in  the 
left  wing  of  the  workers  movement  in  much  of  the  world. 
But  by  the  late  1970s,  the  "Eurocommunist"  parties  of  West 
Europe  were  repudiating  even  lip  service  to  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat,  while  the  bulk  of  the  pseudo-Trotskyist 
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1918  monument  in  Moscow  honors  previous  generations  of  revolutionary  fighters.  Trotsky  and  Lenin  amid  other 
delegates  to  First  Congress  of  Communist  International  in  Moscow,  March  1919,  under  banner  reading:  "Prole- 
tarians of  All  Countries,  Unite!" 
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'*®'n  kapitalistischen 
Wiedervereinigung! 


Fur  ein  Arbeiterratedeutschland! 


Spartakist 

Political  revolution  vs.  capitalist  counterrevolution  in  East  Germany,  1989-90:  ICL  speal^er  Renate  Dahlhaus 
(at  microphone)  addresses  250,000-strong  protest  in  East  Berlin's  Treptow  Park,  3  January  1990.  ICL  banner 
reads:  "Down  With  NATO!  Defend  the  Soviet  Union!"  Spartaltist  campaign  poster  in  pivotal  March  1990  election: 
"No  to  Capitalist  Reunification!  For  a  Germany  of  Worl<ers  Councils!" 


left  joined  in  tailing  behind  imperialist  "human  rights"  anti- 
Sovietism.  Little  more  than  a  decade  later,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  left,  from  the  West  European  Communist  parties  to 
most  ostensible  Trotskyists,  either  collapsed  or  stood  openly 
with  the  forces  of  "democratic"  counterrevolution. 

Where  much  of  the  left  caved  in  to  imperialism  and  coun- 
terrevolution, we  can  be  proud  of  what  we  fought  for  and 
stood  for.  We  said,  "Hail  Red  Army  in  Afghanistan!"  as  Soviet 
forces  fought  to  defeat  a  CIA-backed  insurgency  of  anti- 
woman  Islamic  fundamentalists  in  the  1980s.  We  denounced 
the  Soviet  withdrawal  in  1988-89,  offering  to  organize  an 
international  brigade  to  fight  in  Afghanistan  and  raising 
funds  in  solidarity  with  the  civilian  victims  in  the  besieged 
city  of  Jalalabad.  Against  the  counterrevolutionary  onslaught 
led  by  Boris  Yeltsin  in  league  with  the  Bush  Sr.  White  House 
in  August  1991,  we  distributed  over  100,000  leaflets  in 
the  Soviet  Union  raising  the  call:  "Soviet  Workers:  Defeat 
Yeltsin-Bush  Counterrevolution !" 

Our  intervention  in  East  Germany  in  1989-90  was  the 
most  sustained  in  the  history  of  our  international.  We  initi- 
ated a  call,  taken  up  by  the  ruling  Stalinist  party,  for  a 
united-front  protest  demonstration — against  the  fascist  dese- 
cration of  a  Soviet  war  memorial  and  in  defense  of  the  DDR 
workers  state — that  brought  out  some  250,000  people  to 
East  Berlin's  Treptow  Park  on  3  January  1990.  As  Treptow 
showed,  the  impact  of  our  program  was  far  greater  than  our 
numbers  alone  would  indicate.  Our  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda was  getting  a  hearing  in  the  factories  of  East  Berlin 
and  among  DDR  army  units,  some  of  which  picked  up  our 
call  for  workers  and  soldiers  councils.  For  the  first  time  in 
more  than  six  decades,  Trotskyists  addressed  a  mass  audi- 
ence in  a  deformed  workers  state:  our  speaker  called  for  the 
forging  of  an  egalitarian  communist  party  and  for  the  rule  of 
workers  and  soldiers  councils.  The  Treptow  mobilization 
posed  the  possibility  of  organized  working-class  resistance 
to  the  imperialists'  drive  for  capitalist  annexation  of  the 
DDR.  Ten  years  later,  justifying  his  decision  to  pull  the  plug 
on  the  East  German  deformed  workers  state  in  the  face  of  a 


frenzied  imperialist  anti-Communist  barrage  after  Treptow, 
Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev  acknowledged  as  much  in 
a  TV  panel  discussion  on  the  events  of  1989-90: 

"We  changed  our  point  of  view  on  the  process  of  unification  of 
Germany  under  the  impact  of  events  that  unfolded  in  the 
DDR.  And  an  especially  critical  situation  came  about  in  Jan- 
uary [1990].  In  essence,  a  breakdown  of  structures  took  place. 
A  threat  arose — a  threat  of  disorganization,  of  a  big  deslabi- 
lization.  This  began  on  January  3  and  [went]  further  almost 
every  day." 

As  we  wrote  in  the  document  of  our  Second  International 
Conference  in  1992,  "The  workers  of  the  world,  and  we 
among  them,  suffered  a  grave  defeat  with  the  victory  of 
the  Fourth  Reich.  But  we  fought"  (Spartacist  No.  47-48, 
Winter  1992-93). 

In  the  last  decade  there  has  been  a  wealth  of  new  docu- 
ments and  histories  published  about  the  fall  of  Stalinism  in 
the  Soviet  bloc.  The  ICL  needs  to  review  the  fight  against 
capitalist  counterrevolution  in  the  DDR  and  the  Soviet  Union 
in  light  of  this  new  information,  as  pan  of  our  political  rearm- 
ing. The  conference  voted  to  mandate  an  international  edu- 
cational project  and  discussion  on  this  topic. 

Conference  delegates  also  reviewed  some  wrong  or  one- 
sided formulations  that  have  occurred  in  internal  debates  and 
articles  about  our  intervention  in  the  DDR.  Prior  to  his  defec- 
tion from  our  ranks  in  1996,  Internationalist  Group  (IG) 
leader  Jan  Norden  had  proposed  a  bogus  "regroupment" 
initiative  toward  the  putative  left  wing  of  the  Party  of  Dem- 
ocratic Socialism  (PDS).  the  remnants  of  the  East  German 
SED  (Socialist  Unity  Party)  Stalinists  who  sold  out  the  DDR. 
At  a  public  talk  at  Berlin's  Humboldt  University  in  January 
1995,  Norden  amnestied  these  class  traitors  by  claiming  they 
had  been  "paralyzed"  at  the  time  of  the  countenevolution  and 
could  not  "conceive"  of  a  political  revolution — which  would 
have  been  aimed  at  their  overthrow.  Norden  denigrated  and 
denied  the  ICL's  role  as  the  conscious  revolutionary  van- 
guard, repeatedly  intoning  that  "the  key  eleinent  was  miss- 
ing, the  revolutionary  leadership."  In  reply  to  Norden,  one 
leading  comrade  countered  that  "we  were  the  revolutionary 
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leadership"  and  that  the  SED-PDS,  far  from  being  paralyzed, 
"led  the  counterrevolution"  by  doing  all  within  its  power  to 
prevent  a  proletarian  political  revolution. 

These  assertions  of  our  revolutionary  purpose  contained  an 
important  kernel  of  truth  against  Norden's  rush  to  abandon 
Trotskyism  and  the  ICL.  At  the  same  time,  they  were  polem- 
ical excesses  in  the  heat  of  battle.  As  one  comrade  noted  at 
the  time,  a  more  dialectical  way  to  express  our  intervention 
was  that  "we  were  the  revolutionary  leadership  in  the  strag- 
gle to  become."  Nonetheless,  formulations  such  as  "the  PDS 
led  the  counterrevolution"  and  "we  were  the  revolutionary 
leadership"  were  wrongly  reasserted  in  our  polemics  against 
the  IG  and  in  subsequent  interna!  disputes.  A  dogmatic  insis- 
tence by  the  I.S.  on  these  formulations  in  debates  in  and  with 
our  German  section  damaged  our  work,  and  served  to  fore- 
close critical  evaluation  of  our  1989-90  intervention. 

An  understanding  of  the  capitalist  counterrevolution  in 
East  Germany  does  not  lend  itself  to  a  pithy  slogan,  nor  can 
it  be  separated  from  the  role  of  the  West  German  imperial- 
ists and  the  Kremlin  Stalinists.  It  was  Gorbachev  who  called 
the  shots  in  East  Germany.  By  the  time  the  SED  regime  col- 
lapsed in  the  fall  of  1989,  the  Kremlin  was  no  longer  com- 
mitted to  maintaining  Soviet  military  and  therefore  political 
dominance  in  the  DDR.  When  Treptow  raised  the  spectre  of 
organized  working-class  resistance  to  counterrevolution, 
Gorbachev  moved  rapidly  to  give  a  green  light  to  capitalist 
annexation  of  the  DDR.  Treptow  was  a  turning  point;  after- 
ward the  SED-PDS  as  well  embraced  counterrevolutionary 
reunification. 

After  considerable  discussion,  the  following  amendment 
to  the  conference  document  was  introduced  and  unanimously 
accepted: 

"It  is  not  correct  to  say  'the  PDS  led  the  counterrevolution  in 
the  DDR'  and  'we  were  the  revolutionary  leadership'  in  the 
incipient  political  revolution  in  the  DDR  in  1989-90.  These 
formulations  are  better:  'We  were  the  only  contender  for  revo- 
lutionary leadership  of  the  working  class  in  the  revolutionary 
situation  in  the  DDR  in  1989-90.  We  can  be  proud  of  our  fight 
for  revolutionary  leadership.'  And  'When  the  Kremlin  sold 
out  the  DDR  to  West  German  capitalism,  the  SED-PDS  tops 
adapted  to  the  betrayal  and  became  the  PDS'." 
The  conference  also  reaffirmed  the  statement  in  our  1992 


conference  document  summarizing  our  role  in  the  DDR  in 
1989-90:  "Although  shaped  by  the  disproportion  of  forces, 
there  was  in  fact  a  contest  between  the  ICL  program  of  polit- 
ical revolution  and  the  Stalinist  program  of  capitulation  and 
counterrevolution." 

The  counterrevolution  in  the  USSR  and  each  of  the  East 
European  deformed  workers  states  must  be  analyzed  in  the 
concrete,  as  must  the  growing  threat  of  counterrevolution  in 
the  remaining  deformed  workers  states,  notably  China.  In 
Germany,  there  was  a  powerful  imperialist  capitalist  class  in 
the  West,  but  in  the  USSR  there  was  no  capitalist  class  at 
all.  There  the  indigenous  forces  of  counterrevolution  issued 
out  of  the  bureaucracy  (and  elements  of  the  intelligentsia 
and  the  criminal  layer)  as  it  underwent  terminal  collapse.  In 
several  East  European  countries,  notably  Albania,  Bulgaria 
and  Romania,  capitalist  restoration  was  effected  under  the 
leadership  of  the  various  Communist  parties  in  the  absence 
of  "market  reforms"  and  of  any  immediate  imperialist  mili- 
tary threat.  And  in  the  case  of  China,  there  is  an  extant  bour- 
geoisie overseas  and  in  the  region  (Hong  Kong,  Taiwan),  as 
well  as  a  capitalist  class  being  nurtured  on  the  mainland  that 
in  alliance  with  foreign  imperialism  aspires  to  topple  the 
deformed  workers  state. 

China:  The  "Russian  Question"  Today 

In  addressing  China,  of  major  concern  to  the  delegates  was 
the  dearth  of  ICL  propaganda  on  that  question  from  May 
2002  until  the  period  just  before  the  conference — almost  a 
year  and  a  half.  Comrades  noted  that  there  had  been  felt  inca-  | 
pacity  to  address  the  historically  new  situation  in  China,  and 
that  the  failure  to  grapple  with  this  expressed  a  tacit  agnos- 
ticism toward  the  fate  of  the  deformed  workers  state.  China 
is  the  "Russian  question"  today.  But  it  is  posed  in  a  new  and 
unprecedented  way.  In  calling  for  unconditional  military 
defense  of  the  Soviet  Union,  we  had  to  argue  against  various 
forms  of  bourgeois  and  "left"  anti-Communism.  In  defend- 
ing China,  we  confront  the  view  now  common  in  both  bour- 
geois and  leftist  circles  that  China  has  already  become  or  is 
irreversibly  becoming  capitalist.  And  underlying  that  impres- 
sionistic view  is  the  reality  of  the  massive  inroads  that  capi- 
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talism  has  made  at  the  socio-economic  level 
there.  As  the  reporter  on  China  remarked: 
"In  1992,  when  it  was  clear  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  gone  and  was  not  coming  back, 
who  in  our  tendency  would  have  predicted 
that  over  a  decade  later  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  would  continue  to  be  a  bureau- 
cratically  deformed  workers  state  with  the 
CCP  [Chinese  Communist  Party]  exercising 
a  monopoly  of  political  power  and  even  less 
open  dissent  and  fractiousness  than  we  had 
seen  before?  Well,  if  somebody  in  our  ten- 
dency was  that  prescient,  he  or  she  should 
be  giving  this  report,  not  me." 
The  ICL  had  been  caught  unaware  by  the 
incipient  political  revolution  that  occurred 
in  China  in  June  1989.  From  our  inception 
as  a  tendency  we  focused  on  the  deformed 
workers  states  under  direct  military  threat 
from  U.S.  imperialism:  Cuba  and  Vietnam. 
In  the  1970s  and  '80s  our  justified  disgust 
at  the  Beijing  bureaucracy's  criminal  alli- 
ance with  U.S.  imperialism  against  the 
Soviet  Union  led  us  to  pay  qualitatively 
too  little  attention  to  developments  within 
China.  This  was  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  our  attention  was  focused  in  the  late 
1980s  on  the  unraveling  of  Stalinist  rule  in  East  Europe 
and  the  USSR.  Against  the  Maoists,  social  democrats  and 
pseudo-Trotskyists  of  various  stripes  who  were  at  best  indif- 
ferent to  the  fate  of  the  USSR,  we  warned  that  should  this 
military  and  industrial  powerhouse  go  under,  the  Chinese 
deformed  workers  state  could  not  long  survive  in  isolation. 
As  a  general  historical  statement  this  warning  was  and 
remains  correct.  But  translating  this  into  a  short-term  pro- 
jection following  the  collapse  of  the  USSR  led  to  an  implicit 
understanding  that  China  and  the  other  deformed  workers 
states  (Vietnam,  North  Korea  and  Cuba)  would  in  short 
order  follow  suit.  The  1994  SL/U.S.  conference  document 
asserted:  "The  Chinese  Stalinists,  with  the  support  of  Japa- 
nese and  significant  sections  of  American  imperialism,  are 
moving  to  attempt  a  cold  restoration  of  capitalism  from 
above"  {Spartacist  No.  51,  Autumn  1994). 

What  were  the  main  factors  underlying  this  analysis  and 
projection?  With  the  destruction  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Amer- 
ican imperialism  was  increasing  its  direct  military  pressure 
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Chinese  officials  join  Pratt  &  Whitney  execs  in  ground- 
brealting  for  capitalist  enterprise  in  Chengdu. 


Peter  Turnley 

Workers'  contingent  arrives  in  Beijing's  Tiananmen  Square,  May  1989. 
Tiananmen  protests  posed  incipient  proletarian  political  revolution 
against  Stalinist  bureaucracy. 


on  China.  The  Pentagon  began  shifting  the  bulk  of  its  forces 
from  Europe  to  the  Far  East  and  actively  pursuing  plans  to 
develop  effective  first-strike  capacity  against  China's  small 
nuclear  arsenal.  The  Beijing  regime  was  increasingly  open- 
ing China's  economy  to  the  pressures  of  the  world  capitalist 
market,  thereby  strengthening  those  social  forces  that  will 
give  rise  to  imperialist-backed,  openly  counterrevolutionary 
factions  and  pardes  when  the  bonapartist  Stalinist  regime 
enters  into  a  political  crisis.  Added  to  this  was  the  ideologi- 
cal pressure  of  imperialist  triumphalism  ("death  of  commu- 
nism") to  which  the  Chinese  Stalinist  bureaucracy  and  intel- 
ligentsia were  certainly  not  immune. 

Looking  at  China  in  part  through  the  prism  of  the  last 
period  of  the  Soviet  Union,  we  projected  the  disintegration 
of  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy  in  a  comparable  time  frame. 
However,  the  Chinese  Stalinists  also  looked  at  what  had  hap- 
pened in  the  Soviet  Union,  drew  their  own  lessons  and  have 
acted  accordingly.  Unlike  the  Gorbachev  regime,  the  Chinese 
Stalinists  did  not  accompany  the  introduction  of  their  variant 
of  perestroika  (market  reforms)  with  glasnosi  (political  lib- 
eralization). By  maintaining  its  monopoly  of  political  power 
and  organization,  the  CCP  regime  has  been  able  to  carry  out 
its  economic  policies,  more  or  less,  and  enforce  the  laws  and 
regulations  governing  the  Chinese  economy. 

More  fundamentally,  the  Beijing  regime  is  still  constrained 
in  implementing  "market  reforms"  by  the  fear  that  il  could 
be  toppled  by  social — especially  working-class — unrest. 
This  came  close  to  happening  in  1989  when  student-centered 
protests  for  political  liberalization  and  against  corruption 
triggered  a  spontaneous  workers  revolt.  Its  suppression  by 
regime-loyal  army  units  was  a  close  thing,  as  more  than  a 
dozen  senior  commanders  of  the  People's  Liberation  Army 
initially  refused  to  carry  out  orders  to  suppress  the  Tianan- 
men protest.  Again  unlike  the  Soviet  Union  under  Gorba- 
chev, the  Chinese  workers  have  already  experienced  a  meas- 
ure of  capitalist  exploitation — and  they  don't  like  il. 

For  the  past  several  years,  there  have  been  large-scale 
and  widespread  popular  protests  and  labor  struggles,  espe- 
cially over  the  massive  layoffs  in  state-owned  industrial 
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enterprises.  To  date,  through  a  combination  of  repression  and 
concessions,  the  regime  has  managed  to  contain  these  at  the 
level  of  localized  economic  actions.  Nonetheless,  at  its  base 
China  is  a  profoundly  unstable  society.  Sooner  or  later,  the 
explosive  social  tensions  will  shatter  the  political  structure 
of  the  ruling  bureaucratic  caste.  And  when  that  happens,  the 
fate  of  the  most  populous  country  on  earth  will  be  starkly 
posed:  capitalist  enslavement  and  imperialist  subjugation  or 
proletarian  political  revolution  to  open  the  road  to  socialism. 

In  this  regard,  our  1994  formulation  was  wrong  in  imply- 
ing that  a  restoration  of  capitalism  could  take  place  while 
the  Stalinist  regime  remained  intact.  Correcting  this,  the 
current  conference  document  noted: 

"The  Stalinist  bureaucracy  is  incapable  of  a  cold,  gradual 
restoration  of  capitalism  from  above.  A  capitalist  counterrev- 
olution in  China  would  be  accompanied  by  the  collapse  of 
Stalinist  bonapartism  and  the  political  fracturing  of  the  ruling 
Communist  Party.  What  would  emerge  from  the  collapse  of  a 
Stalinist  bonapartist  regime,  i.e.,  capitalist  restoration  or  prole- 
tarian political  revolution,  would  depend  on  the  outcome  of 
the  struggle  of  counterposed  forces." 
While  stating  that  "mistakes  in  predicting  the  tempo  at 
which  events  unfold  are  in  themselves  not  fatal,"  the  docu- 
ment warned  against  a  proclivity  to  accept  the  regime's 
juridical  pronouncements  regarding  privatization  of  state- 
owned  industry,  entry  into  the  World  Trade  Organization  or 
admission  of  capitalists  into  the  CCP  as  "end  game."  This 
proclivity  had  been  sharply  criticized  in  an  I.S.  motion  in 
June  2000,  which  stated  that  to  premise  our  conclusions 
exclusively  on  the  actions  and  intentions  of  the  bureaucracy 
"relegates  the  proletariat  in  China  to  the  role  of  being 
merely  the  passive  object  of  either  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy 
or  the  imperialist  bourgeoisie,  not  a  force  capable  of  its  own 
independent  action"  against  the  continued  erosion  of  the 
gains  of  the  1949  Chinese  Revolution.  The  decisive  arena  in 
which  capitalist  counterrevolution  would  have  to  triumph  in 
China  (as  it  did  in  East  Europe  and  the  former  USSR)  is  the 
political  arena,  not  simply  through  a  quantitative  economic 
expansion  of  the  private  sector. 

Comrades  noted  earlier  difficulties  in  writing  propaganda 
about  China.  One  example  was  a  polemic  against  the  IG's 
opportunist  search  for  a  wing  of  the  Chinese  Stalinist 
bureaucracy  that  was  putatively  committed  to  defense  of  the 
workers  state  and  the  struggle  against  capitalist  restoration 
("IG  on  China:  Looking  for  a  Few  Good  Stalinist  Bureau- 
crats," WNo.  715,  11  June  1999).  We  recalled  Trotsky's 
statement  that  the  bureaucracy  defends  the  collectivized 
economy  only  to  the  extent  it  fears  the  proletariat.  But  we 
bent  the  stick  too  far  and  argued  that  "the  CCP  bureaucracy 
is  intent  on  restoring  capitalism"  and  "the  main  force  lead- 
ing the  drive  for  capitalist  restoration  today  is  the  Stalinist 
regime  itself,"  implying  that  the  Beijing  bureaucracy  was  no 
longer  subject  to  the  constraints  of  its  parasitic  position  atop 
the  collectivized  property  forms  and  had  taken  on  attributes 
of  a  ruling  class.  In  a  subsequent  polemic  with  the  IG,  we 
effectively  corrected  our  earlier  article,  stating: 

'in  China  today,  insofar  as  it  is  pushing  market-oriented 
'reforms,'  conciliation  of  imperialism  and  repression  of  work- 
ers' struggles,  the  bureaucracy  is  leading  the  drive  for  capital- 
ist restoration.  Top  elements  of  the  bureaucracy  and  their  off- 
spring have  entered  into  partnerships  with  American.  Japanese 
and  European  capital,  or  with  the  Chinese  bourgeoisie  which 
was  not  destroyed  as  a  class  by  the  1949  Revolution  but  was 
able  to  keep  its  cohesion  by  fleeing  the  mainland.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  a  crucial  difference  between  the  act  of  counter- 
revolution itself  and  the  lead-up  to  it.  In  that  sense,  the  Beijing 


regime  is  not  committed  to  capitalist  restoration  and  sectors  of 
it  might  balk  at  the  consequences,  particularly  in  fear  of  the 
kind  of  devastation  wreaked  on  the  industrial  and  military 
power  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and,  in  some  cases,  because 
of  genuine  concern  for  the  current  and  future  plight  of  the 
workers  and  peasants." 

—  "IG:  Still  Looking  for  a  Few  Good  Stalinist 
Bureaucrats,"  WNo.  746,  17  November  2000 

However,  WV  never  made  clear,  as  it  should  have,  that  we 
were  correcting  the  earlier  polemic.  And  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  stated  that  the  Beijing  bureaucracy  is  "promot- 
ing and  greatly  strengthening  the  forces  of  capitalist  restora- 
tion," rather  than  "leading  the  drive  for  capitalist  restoration." 

The  reporter  on  China  observed  that  the  problems  we  face 
today  are  rooted  "in  the  objective  complexity  of  the  situa- 
tion and  the  historically  unprecedented  post-Soviet  interna- 
tional context."  But,  he  warned,  "We  have  to  be  much  more 
scrupulous  than  we  have  been  about  testing  our  prognoses 
against  the  actual  course  of  events....  There  should  be  no 
subjectivity  here,  because  otherwise  we  will  invariably  dis- 
tort reality  so  as  to  conform  to  our  prognoses,  which  is  the 
exact  opposite  of  historical  materialism." 

Youthful  Activism  and  the 
"Death  of  Communism" 

While  this  is  a  reactionary  period,  it  is  also  a  very  contra- 
dictory one.  The  U.S.  imperialist  war  against  Iraq  engen- 
dered the  biggest  demonstrations  in  years  in  North  America, 
Europe,  the  Near  East  and  many  Asian  countries — impelling 
millions  of  young  people  into  political  struggle — and  even 
political  strikes  and  labor  actions  against  the  war.  The  U.S. 
military  victories  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  were  relatively 
easy  but  the  occupation,  particularly  of  Iraq,  is  another 
matter.  Much  of  the  semicolonial  world  is  marked  by  signif- 
icant instability.  In  Latin  America,  discontent  with  neolib- 
eral  regimes  has  generated  a  wave  of  nationalist  populism. 
Throughout  Europe,  North  America  and  elsewhere  there  has 
been  a  significant  rise  in  youthful  activism,  much  of  it  asso- 
ciated with  the  "anti-globalization"  movement.  The  sections 
of  the  ICL  are  recruiting,  albeit  unevenly.  Yet  the  political 
worldview  of  the  generation  that  has  been  politicized  by 
hatred  of  "global  capitalism"  and  opposition  to  the  war 
against  Iraq  is  for  the  most  part  far  removed  from  historical 
materialism  and  a  proletarian  perspective,  and  these  youth 
confront  a  world  in  which  Marxism  is  widely  portrayed  as  a 
relic  of  the  past. 

Marx  and  Engels  noted  in  the  Communist  Manifesto  that 
capitalism  produces  its  own  gravediggers  in  the  proletariat. 
The  workings  of  capitalist  imperialism  propel  millions  of 
proletarians  into  struggle  against  war,  unemployment  and 
racism.  But  to  forge  a  "class  for  itself"  that  can  vie  success- 
fully for  state  power  requires  the  intervention  of  a  Leninist 
vanguard  to  advance  the  acquisition  of  revolutionary  prole- 
tarian consciousness  and  root  out  forces  of  national,  racial 
and  religious  division.  The  destruction  of  the  USSR  has 
made  this  task  more  difficult,  as  the  "Call  for  the  Fourth 
Conference"  pointed  out: 

"We  no  longer  have  even  a  nominally  Marxist  proletariat.  The 
European  revolutions  of  1848,  the  Paris  Commune  of  1871  and 
most  importantly  the  October  Revolution  of  1917  took  place 
a  long  time  ago  and  seem  remote  from  present  experience 
and  consciousness  of  most  working  people.  The  weight  of 
the  defeats  and  the  ensuing  social  catastrophes  of  capitalist 
counterrevolution  flatten  the  understanding  of  our  cadre  that 
the  ICL  was,  and  is,  the  party  of  the  Jalalabad  campaign,  of 
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Treptow,  the  party  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  and  of  new 
Octobers,  leading  the  way  to  the  coming  transformation  of 
the  world." 

One  comrade  noted  that  we  could  project  our  organiza- 
tion becoming  a  revolutionary  leadership  in  Germany  in 
1989-90  because  this  conformed  to  the  objective  situation. 
In  the  1960s  and  '70s,  when  many  of  the  leading  cadre  of 
the  ICL  joined  our  tendency,  the  Vietnamese  made  a  suc- 
cessful social  revolution  against  U.S.  imperialism,  while  the 
French  imperialists  were  defeated  in  Algeria.  The  more 
advanced  sections  of  the  proletariat  were  motivated  by  revo- 
lutionary strivings;  the  French  bourgeois  order  survived  the 
May  1968  general  strike  only  because  of  the  treacherous 
betrayal  of  the  Communist  Party.  Today  there  are  certainly 
militant  defensive  labor  struggles,  but  the  workers  in  the 
main  do  not  connect  them  with  the  goal  of  a  new  October 
Revolution.  Our  nominally  Marxist  opponents  are  largely 
left  social  democrats.  For  example,  while  30  years  ago  the 
members  of  the  French  Ligue  Communiste  Revolutionnaire 
(LCR)  were  adulating  the  leader  of  the  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nist Party  with  chants  of  "Ho,  Ho,  Ho  Chi  Minh,"  in  2002 
the  LCR  gave  electoral  support  to  right-wing  French  presi- 
dent Jacques  Chirac. 

The  failure  to  take  into  account  the  changes  in  the  terrain 
on  the  left  in  the  post-Soviet  period,  which  includes  the  pro- 
liferation of  anarchoid  groups,  contributed  to  a  sectarian 
decision  to  boycott  on  principle  the  November  1999  Seattle 
protests  against  the  World  Trade  Organization.  A  motion  of 
the  SL/U.S.  Political  Bureau  motivated  this  on  the  grounds 
that  the  protests  would  be  "dominated  by  national  chauvin- 
ism, racist  protectionism  and  counterrevolutionary  attacks  on 
the  Chinese  deformed  workers  state"  (WVNo.  725,  10  Decem- 
ber 1999).  It  was  correct  to  draw  a  sharp  line  politically 
against  the  reformist  left  that  enthused  over  the  "battle  of 
Seattle"  and  tailed  after  the  anti-Communist,  pro-Democratic 
Party  labor  bureaucracy.  However,  the  way  to  do  this  was  to 
intervene  with  our  communist  propaganda  addressed  to  the 
left-liberal  and  radical  activists  who  were  drawn  to  Seattle  out 
of  a  desire  to  protest  the  worst  excesses  of  capitalism — not  to 
equate  them  with  the  anti-Communist  AFL-CIO  tops. 

This  abstentionist  policy  was  reversed  in  practice  through 
internal  debate  on  the  eve  of  another  "anti-globalization" 
protest  in  Washington,  D.C.  the  following  April.  We  have 
stood  out  as  the  revolutionary  Marxists  who  take  on  anar- 
chist and  syndicalist  prejudices  polemically  while  forth- 
rightly  defending  militant  anarchist  youth  against  bourgeois 
state  repression  and  the  violence-baiting  of  the  "left"  tails 
of  the  bourgeoisie.  But  the  failure  to  publicly  correct  our 
abstention  on  principle  from  the  Seattle  protests  was  dam- 
aging and  disorienting  both  for  our  cadre  and  for  those  who 
follow  our  work. 

Our  Second  International  Conference  document  of  1992 
foresaw  the  re-emergence  of  anarchist  and  anarcho-syndicalist 
tendencies;  subsequently  we  published  a  historical  pam- 
phlet, Marxism  vs.  Anarchism,  directed  at  such  youth.  How- 
ever, we  did  not  gauge  the  extent  to  which  communism  has 
been  equated  with  failed  Stalinism  in  the  post-Soviet  period. 
With  the  aim  of  arming  our  comrades  to  better  address  this 
sort  of  consciousness,  the  recent  ICL  conference  featured  a 
stimulating  educational  presentation  on  the  Spanish  Civil 
War  of  the  1930s  and  the  role  of  the  "Friends  of  Durruti" — 
left  anarchists  who  were  critical  of  the  treachery  of  the 
Spanish  anarchist  leadership.  The  talk  was  given  by  a  young 
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Vietnamese  Revolution  inspired  generation  of  radical 
youth.  Berlin,  1968:  Protesters  carry  portraits  of  Viet- 
namese Communist  leader  Ho  Chi  Minh.  Saigon  (now 
Ho  Chi  Minh  City),  April  1975:  NLF  tank  rolls  into  U.S. 
puppet  regime's  presidential  palace. 
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comrade  from  the  Trotskyist  League  of  Canada  who  had 
himself  been  won  from  an  anarchist  background. 

The  conference  took  note  of  opportunist  departures  that 
accompanied  the  pattern  of  sectarianism.  In  the  wake  of  the 
September  1 1  attacks,  the  intervention  of  leading  cadre  out- 
side our  center  was  crucial  to  our  continued  capacity  to  func- 
tion under  extraordinarily  difficult  conditions.  This  entailed 
an  ongoing  struggle  to  combat  opportunist  flinches  as  well 
as  empty  bombast  in  our  propaganda.  The  most  pronounced 
example  of  the  former  was  our  failure  for  a  full  month  to  pub- 
licly state  that  Marxists  draw  a  distinction  between  attacks  on 
institutions  like  the  Pentagon — which  directly  represents  the 
military  might  of  U.S.  imperialism — and  random  terror 
against  innocent  civilians,  as  in  the  case  of  the  World  Trade 
Center.  Our  position  on  this  question  had  been  codified  at  an 
SL/U.S.  West  Coast  Central  Committee  group  meeting  on  the 
night  of  September  1 1,  where  one  comrade  noioci.  "If  it  were 
just  the  White  House  or  Pentagon,  lliai's  MIc  lalihouuii  it  is 
also  stupid  as  one  of  the  problems  u  iili  icnoi  ism  is  that  it 
always  gets  innocent  people — here  there  were  the  people  on 
the  commercial  plane  as  well  as  the  Pentagon  cleaning 
staff)-"  The  failure  to  state  publicly  that  we  viewed  the  Pen- 
tagon attack  differently  from  that  on  the  World  Trade  Center 
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was  all  the  more  notable  given  that  this 
line  was  endorsed  at  an  SL/U.S.  Political 
Bureau  meeting  four  days  later.  As  the 
Fourth  ICL  Conference  document  noted, 
"This  was  a  political  flinch  in  the  face  of 
the  wave  of  American  patriotism  follow- 
ing the  September  1 1  attacks." 

Impatience  and  disregard  for  objective 
reality  is  frequently  the  handmaiden  to 
opportunist  lunges  and  get-rich-quick 
schemes.  In  this  regard,  it  is  useful  to 
keep  in  mind  the  advice  of  comrade  Trot- 
sky: "After  all,  opportunism  expresses 
itself  not  only  in  moods  of  gradualism 
but  also  in  political  impatience:  it  fre- 
quently seeks  to  reap  where  it  has  not 
sown,  to  realize  successes  which  do 
not  correspond  to  its  influence"  (1924 
introduction  to  The  First  Five  Years  of 
the  Communist  International).  Where  we 
have  had  successes,  it  has  been  through 
intelligent  criticism  and  intervention 
against  our  opponents — not  through  in- 
venting a  false  reality  in  order  to  avoid  political  obstacles. 

The  sharply  changed  terrain  on  the  left  and  among  young 
activists,  and  its  implications  for  our  work,  was  summarized 
in  a  letter  written  by  long-time  ICL  cadre  Joseph  Seymour 
shortly  after  the  conference: 

"Predictably,  the  post-Soviet  period  has  given  rise  to  signifi- 
cant leftist  groups,  tendencies  and  milieus  which  do  not  speak 
and  do  not  want  to  learn  the  language  of  'Marxism-Leninism.' 
Such  groups  and  tendencies  are  characterized  by  theoretical 
eclecticism  and/or  a  reversion  to  pre-Marxist  concepts  and 
modes  of  thinking.  The  latter  is  true  of  the  more  orthodox 
anarchists  while  the  broader  'anti-globalization'  movement  is 
characterized  by  eclecticism.... 

"It  is  very  difficult  to  effectively  address  leftist  groups,  tenden- 
cies and  milieus  whose  worldview,  whose  very  methodology, 
is  so  different  and  distant  from  ours.  Because  it  is  difficult,  I 
think  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  avoid  this  task  and  to  under- 
estimate its  importance  for  the  ICL  in  the  current  period." 

The  political  consciousness  of  members  of  those  groups 
which  continue  to  claim  the  Trotskyist  tradition  as  well  as 
the  remaining  Stalinoid  groups  has  also  changed.  This  is 
especially  so  for  their  younger  members,  whose  conscious- 
ness was  formed  during  the  post-Soviet  period.  Seymour 
noted  that  a  source  of  disorientation  in  the  past  period  "has 
been  a  search  for  the  same  kind  of  leftist  activists  which  we 
recruited  in  the  U.S.  in  the  early  1970s  and  in  West  Europe 
in  the  mid-late  1970s  and  early  '80s,"  i.e.,  individuals  who 
had  studied  and  accepted,  at  least  formally,  the  doctrinal 
principles  of  Leninism,  and  could  be  recruited  and  assimi- 
lated to  our  tendency  fairly  easily.  He  added: 

"In  approaching  Trotskyoid  groups  in  Europe  we  should  oper- 
ate from  the  premise  that  we  are  targeting  serious  and  thought- 
ful left  social  democrats  with  rational  humanist  values.  More 
than  that  we  should  not  expect.  With  one  important  difference 
the  same  approach  should  operate  with  regard  to  Trotskyoid 
groups  in  Third  World  countries  (e.g.,  Brazil,  South  Africa). 
The  difference  is  that  many  members  of  these  groups  are 
closer  to  being  left  populist  nationalists  rather  than  left  social 
democrats." 

Reformism  and  the  Post-Soviet  World 

As  part  of  the  pre-conference  discussion,  comrades 
reviewed  earlier  documents  guiding  our  international  work. 
A  critical  assessment  of  past  work  is  a  necessary  task  for  a 


Derek  Chung 

1999  Seattle  protest  against  World  Trade  Organization  attracted  thou- 
sands of  youth  who  wanted  to  fight  worst  excesses  of  capitalism. 


Marxist  organization;  only  popes  are  infallible.  One  symp- 
tom of  our  political  problems  was  that  much  unfinished 
business  remained  in  that  regard. 

Citing  Trotsky,  a  1996  lEC  Memorandum  stated  that 
reactionary  periods  like  this  one  disintegrate  and  weaken  the 
working  class  and  its  vanguard,  lowering  the  general  ideo- 
logical level  of  the  movement  and  throwing  political  think- 
ing back  to  stages  long  since  passed  through  (see  "Norden's 
Group:  Shamefaced  Defectors  from  Trotskyism,"  Interna- 
tional Bulletin  No.  38,  June  1996).  It  correctly  stressed  that 
the  ICL  must  swim  against  the  stream  and  retain  its  pro- 
grammatic positions.  However,  the  memorandum  underes- 
timated the  strength  of  reformist  tendencies.  Referring  to 
Trotsky's  writings  on  centrism  in  the  1930s,  it  stated  "that 
the  political  exposure  and  destruction  of  our  centrist  oppo- 
nents is  the  key  task  in  opponents  work."  At  the  same  time 
the  document  wrongly  projected  that  the  bourgeoisies  "are 
also  dumping  the  intermediaries  and  brokers  (parliamentarist 
and  trade  union)  they  previously  maintained  and  cultivated, 
the  better  to  contain  and  control  the  working  class." 

The  assertion  that  our  key  battles  right  now  are  with  the 
centrists  (like  Norden's  IG)  is  misleading  and  understates 
the  extent  to  which  political  consciousness  has  been  thrown 
back.  There  is  little  that  exists  today  that  is  classically  cen- 
trist, i.e.,  organizations  in  political  motion,  breaking  to  the 
left  from  reformism,  or  to  the  right  from  revolutionism 
toward  reformism.  Trotsky  was  writing  during  the  Great 
Depression,  when  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Stalinized  Comin- 
tern in  the  face  of  Hitler's  rise  to  power  generated  signifi- 
cant left-centrist  currents  in  the  social-democratic  parties. 
The  centrist  formations  of  the  1970s  have  moved  sharply 
to  the  right,  particularly  in  the  context  of  Cold  War  II 
when  they  bowed  to  the  drive  of  their  own  bourgeoisies 
to  reconquer  the  Soviet  Union  for  capitalist  exploitation. 
As  an  index  of  this  rightward  motion  it  is  notable  that  several 
putatively  revolutionary  organizations — including  the  French 
LCR  and  the  British  Socialist  Workers  Party  (SWP)  and 
Workers  Power — signed  an  appeal  to  the  European  heads  of 
state  in  2002  to  take  a  public  stand  against  the  impending 
war  on  Iraq,  falsely  treating  the  European  bourgeoisies  as  a 
progressive  counterweight  to  U.S.  imperialism. 
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The  tendency  to  see  social  democracy/reformism  disap- 
pearing as  a  force  in  West  Europe  was  in  part  an  impres- 
sionistic response  to  the  very  real  efforts  of  the  West  Euro- 
pean bourgeoisies  to  dismantle  what  remains  of  the  "welfare 
states"  erected  as  a  means  of  diverting  proletarian  unrest  in 
the  period  following  WWII.  But  as  one  comrade  noted  in  a 
March  2002  letter  to  the  I. S.: 

"The  particular  reason  for  the  'welfare  state'  was  taken  away 
with  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union.  But  that  does  not  mean 
that  there  are  no  limits  to  the  bourgeoisie's  immiseration  of 
the  working  class.  As  long  as  there  is  capitalism,  the  question 
of  reform  or  amelioration  is  not  permanently  or  even  in  the 
middle  run  off  the  agenda.  The  ruling  classes  of  the  advanced 
world  are  not  predisposed  to  spend  money  to  ameliorate  the 
conditions  of  the  masses  but  reform  is  not  an  on-off  switch 
where  before  you  couldn't  lose  and  now  you  can't  win." 
The  letter  noted  that  the  view  that  the  material  basis  for  social 
democracy  had  been  removed  with  the  destruction  of  the 
USSR  was  ultimately  sectarian:  "Either  there's  the  Soviet 
Union  and  concomitant  'welfare  states'  or  there's  no  Soviet 
Union,  no  possibility  of  reform/adjustment,  no  role  for  Social 
Democracy,  i.e.,  nothing  other  than  us." 

The  1996  lEC  Memorandum  was  drafted  at  a  time  when 
most  of  the  major  West  European  countries  were  being 
administered  by  right-wing  bourgeois  parties.  After  social 
democrats  started  being  elected  somewhat  later,  the  I.S.  pro- 
jected that  discontent  with  these  governments  and  the  mass 
reformist  workers  parties  would  directly  benefit  the  ICL  in 
an  organizational  sense.  It  was  held  that  our  opponents  on 
the  left  would  be  easily  discredited  by  virtue  of  their  having 
supported  the  election  of  the  social  democrats  and  that  we 
could  make  substantial  organizational  gains.  An  I.S.  Memo- 
randum of  January  2000  exaggerated  what  were  defensive 
labor  struggles  and  posited: 

"In  Europe  and  elsewhere,  the  conditions  which  have  given  rise 
to  the  growth  of  the  fascists  can  also  lead  to  proletarian  explo- 
sions which  will  go  outside  and  beyond  the  framework  of  bour- 
geois parliamentarism  provided  by  the  existing  reformist  mis- 
leaders  in  the  workers  movement  and  their  centrist  tails.  This 
could  provide  opportunities  for  exponential  growth  for  even 
small  Trotskyist  propaganda  groups,  provided  we  actively  seek 
these  opportunities  and  intervene  effectively." 


This  projection  substantially  overstated  the  existing  con- 
sciousness of  the  working  class  and,  conversely,  underesti- 
mated the  real  political  obstacles  that  must  be  overcome  in 
order  to  win  workers  and  youth  to  a  Marxist  perspective. 
Similar  mistaken  projections  disoriented  our  work  in  the  U.S. 
as  well.  After  having  initiated  a  hugely  successful  united- 
front  labor/black  mobilization  that  drove  the  Klan  out  of  New 
York  City  in  October  1999,  we  extrapolated  from  this  power- 
ful defensive  struggle  to  project  a  qualitative  leap  in  proletar- 
ian class  consciousness  and  wrongly  posited  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity for  mass  recruitment  of  young  black  workers. 

When  working  people  in  Europe  began  expressing  dis- 
content toward  Jospin's  French  popular  front  or  the  Blair 
government  in  Britain,  our  larger  left  opponents  like  Lutte 
Ouvriere  and  the  British  SWP  adapted  to  this  by  becoming 
more  critical  of  the  governments  in  power  without  in  any 
way  altering  the  fundamental  reformist  content  of  their  pro- 
grams. Recruiting  individuals  requires  winning  them  politi- 
cally away  from  a  reformist  or  left-liberal  worldview  to  gen- 
uine Marxism,  a  process  much  more  difficult  than  exposing  a 
right-wing  social-democratic  party. 

The  projection  of  "historic  breakthroughs"  and  exponen- 
fial  growth  was  disorienting,  particularly  to  the  European 
sections,  and  led  as  well  to  cadre  being  falsely  criticized 
when  they  were  unable  to  achieve  these  unrealistic  expecta- 
tions of  recruitment.  It  was  in  this  context  that  the  statement 
"we  were  the  revolufionary  leadership" — which  had  been 
raised  appropriately,  albeit  in  exaggerated  form,  in  the  strug- 
gle against  Norden's  liquidationism  over  1989-90— was  reas- 
serted at  a  1999  SpAD  conference  by  representatives  of  the 
I.S.  and  imposed  on  our  German  comrades  as  a  sectarian  for- 
mula ripped  out  of  any  context.  At  the  same  time,  the  I.S. 
wrongly  insisted  on  asserting  as  a  slogan  of  intervenfion  in 
Germany  (but  not  in  other  ICL  sections)  the  one-sided  and 
incorrect  formulation,  "the  PDS  led  the  counterrevolution," 
which  could  only  serve  to  sterilize  polemical  combat  against 
the  reformist  PDS. 

Thoughtful  Marxist  intervention  requires  attention  to 
developments  in  a  given  society,  not  empty  bombast.  Britain, 
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for  example,  has  seen  a  growing  schism  between  the  Labour 
Party  leadership  under  Tony  Blair  and  the  party's  historic 
trade-union  base.  This  split  is  not  being  propelled  as  Lenin- 
ists expected,  through  a  proletarian  revolt  against  the  right- 
wing  Labour  leaders.  Instead,  Blair  &  Co.  are  moving  to 
break  from  Labour's  working-class  base  and  even  from  the 
union  bureaucracy  that  surmounts  that  base,  with  the  aim  of 
transforming  the  party  into  a  bourgeois  formation  analogous 
to  the  U.S.  Democrats.  In  this  context,  we  paid  close  atten- 
tion to  Arthur  Scargill's  establishment  of  the  Socialist 
Labour  Party  (SLP).  In  the  2001  general  elections,  the  Spar- 
tacist  League/Britain  extended  critical  electoral  support  to 
the  SLP,  giving  us  an  active  vehicle  to  demonstrate  opposi- 
tion to  Blair's  New  Labour  while  counterposing  the  Bolshe- 
vik program  to  Scargill's  "Old  Labourism." 

Conference  Decisions 

A  panel  discussion  on  specific  characteristics  of  the  impe- 
rialist system  in  this  period  included  reports  by  comrades 
from  our  American,  British,  Japanese  and  South  African 
sections.  One  reporter  commented  on  the  loss  of  American 
hegemony  in  the  imperialist  world  in  the  early  '70s  as  the 
U.S.  got  bogged  down  in  its  losing  counterrevolutionary 
war  in  Vietnam.  This  opened  up  a  period  of  resurgent  inter- 
imperialist  competition.  However,  he  continued,  "things  do 
not  stand  still  in  the  world,  and  the  American  capitalists 
fought  back  against  their  West  German  and  Japanese 
economic  rivals,  mainly  by  going  after  the  unions  in  the 
U.S.  and  jacking  up  the  rate  of  exploitation.  Enter  the 
Carter/Reagan/Bush  years.  Coming  at  the  end  of  this  period, 
the  counterrevolutionary  destruction  of  the  Soviet  Union 
gave  enormous  impetus  to  a  second  round  of  global  capital- 
ist investment." 

Our  1996  lEC  Memorandum  projected  too  rapid  an  esca- 
lation in  diplomatic  and  military  tensions  among  the  impe- 
rialist powers,  stating  that  the  partitioning  and  occupation 
of  Yugoslavia  in  the  wake  of  the  nationalist  civil  wars  of 
the  early  '90s  "lays  the  basis  for  future  conflicts  and  wars, 
including  possible  use  of  nuclear  weapons."  Such  telescop- 
ing of  the  pace  of  developments  can  only  lead  to  political  dis- 
orientation. In  fact,  it  took  more  than  a  decade  for  there  to  be 
a  major  rift  at  the  diplomatic  level  between  Washington  and 
the  main  European  powers,  over  the  U.S.  invasion  of  Iraq. 
The  relationship  among  the  various  imperialist  powers  is  dif- 
ferent than  in  the  period  before  WWI  and  the  October  Rev- 
olution inasmuch  as  no  power  can  as  yet  compete  with  the 
U.S.  on  the  military  level.  However,  U.S.  imperialism's  over- 


whelming military  hegemony  does  not  reflect  a  similar  qual- 
itative economic  superiority,  and  inevitably  its  rivals  will 
seek  to  redress  the  military  balance.  Growing  interimperial- 
ist  tensions  put  different  pressures  on  our  various  national 
sections,  which  must  be  addressed  through  ongoing  exam- 
ination and  discussion. 

A  number  of  comrades  spoke  to  a  discussion  in  the  ICL 
about  the  character  of  advanced  capitalist  countries  that  play 
little  to  no  independent  role  on  the  world  scene.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  main  conference  document  was  adopted,  affirm- 
ing, "Neither  export  of  capital  nor  military  strength  are  in 
themselves  sufficient  to  make  a  country  imperialist.  The  ques- 
tion is  historically  derived  and  concrete.  Britain,  Canada, 
Australia,  Switzerland  are  part  of  the  imperialist  division  of 
labor — variously  senile,  jackal,  junior  partner  imperialists." 
Further  discussion  was  mandated  on  these  and  related  ques- 
tions, notably  the  unique  character  of  South  Africa. 

The  conference  also  discussed  the  issue  of  standing  for 
executive  offices  in  bourgeois  elections.  Communists  do  not 
accept  positions  that  make  them  responsible  for  administra- 
tion of  the  bourgeois  state,  which  necessarily  means  class  col- 
laboration. The  German  Communist  Party's  decision  to  enter 
the  regional  governments  of  Saxony  and  Thuringia  in  1923 
was  part  of  the  political  disorientation  of  the  party  that  led 
to  the  derailing  of  a  promising  revolutionary  situation  (see 
"A  Trotsky ist  Critique  of  Germany  1923  and  the  Comintern," 
Spartacist  No.  56,  Spring  2001).  However,  Cannon's  SWPran 
candidates  for  president  of  the  U.S.  and  other  executive 
offices,  while  the  Spartacist  League/U.S.  has  run  for  local 
offices  like  mayor.  The  conference  document  asserted: 

"It  is  principled  to  run  for  such  offices,  as  long  as  our  candi- 
dates explain  beforehand  that  they  have  no  intention  of  assum- 
ing such  offices  if  elected  and  make  clear  why  it  is  necessary 
to  forge  a  workers  government  to  expropriate  the  capitalists 
and  sweep  away  their  machinery  of  class  oppression.  An  arti- 
cle in  the  January  1932  Young  Spartacus,  the  newspaper  of  the 
youth  group  of  the  Communist  League  of  America,  spelled 
out  the  attitude  of  the  Trotskyists  to  assuming  executive 
office:  'Can,  then,  a  Communist  participate  in  a  bourgeois 
government  in  the  capacity  of  a  director?  The  answer  is:  No. 
Participating  in  the  work  of  the  government,  i.e.,  taking  a  seat 
in  the  ministry  or  cabinet,  means  only  one  thing — to  aid  in 
the  suppression  of  the  working  class.  This  the  Communist 
cannot  do'." 

A  number  of  smaller  working  commissions  were  con- 
vened in  the  course  of  the  conference.  There  was  a  lively  dis- 
cussion in  the  Women's  Commission  on  our  assessment  of 
prostitution  in  Europe  in  the  wake  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  taking  up  our  historic  position  of  opposition 
to  laws  against  prostitution,  which — like  gambling,  pornog- 
raphy, drugs  and  drinking — is  a  "crime  without  a  victim" 
(see  "Anti-Immigrant,  Anti-Woman,  Anti-Sex:  U.S./UN  Cru- 
sade Against  'Sex  Trafficking' ,"  page  60).  Most  ICL  sections 
publish  periodic  Women  and  Revolution  pages  in  their  sec- 
tional presses.  Comrades  noted  that,  in  articulating  our  vision 
of  the  future,  of  social  emancipation  premised  on  the  prole- 
tarian conquest  of  power,  articles  on  the  woman  question  and 
broader  social  issues  are  a  particularly  apt  vehicle.  As  the 
conference  document  stated,  "We  have  fought  to  be  a  Lenin- 
ist tribune  of  the  people,  championing  the  most  oppressed 
and  vulnerable  in  society,  whether  it  be  the  North  American 
Man/Boy  Love  Association  (NAMBLA)  or  Muslim  immi- 
grant women  victimized  for  wearing  the  headscarf." 

Noting  that  there  is  currently  no  politically  defined  milieu 
in  leftward  motion  and  that  we  do  not  know  where  struggles 
will  break  out,  the  document  reasserted  the  importance  of 
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Spartakist  Young  Spartacus 

ICL  fights  to  win  young  fighters  to  cause  of  revolutionary  proletariat:  support  rally  at  Berlin's  Technical  Univer- 
sity for  2002  German  metal  workers  strike;  Spartacus  Youth  Club  members  and  Pasadena  City  College  students 
join  supermarket  strikers'  picket  line  in  Southern  California. 


having  a  geographic  spread,  as  wide  as  our  resources  per- 
mit, and  of  sinlcing  roots  in  the  proletariat  where  we  are,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  better  pre-position  the  ICL  to  influence 
future  struggles.  The  document  outlined  elements  of  our 
current  and  future  tasks  as  including  the  centrality  of  the 
fight  for  China  and  the  need  to  address  this  through  more 
thoughtful  propaganda;  relevant  propaganda  to  intersect  the 
anarchist  milieu  where  many  of  the  more  radical  youth  are; 
continuing  to  champion  the  cause  of  oppressed  immigrants 
and  minorities  who  are  the  first  victims  of  the  worldwide 
economic  recession  and  the  "war  on  terror."  The  conference 
reaffirmed  that  given  our  present  size,  circumstances  and 
structure  the  main  task  of  the  I.S.  is  the  production  of  appro- 
priate, necessary  and  urgent  literary  propaganda,  mainly  in 
the  quadrilingual  Spartacists.  We  envision  a  more  regular 
and  frequent  production  of  Spartacist,  which  should  enable 
it  to  serve  as  a  guidepost  for  the  sectional  presses. 

More  generally,  in  a  period  when  one  cannot  presume 
that  leftist-minded  activists  accept  Marxism,  we  need  arti- 
cles that  give  a  more  thoroughgoing  exposition  of  our 
worldview  to  our  membership  and  readers.  The  "death  of 
communism"  ideological  climate  has  imposed  on  us  the 
important  task  of  defending  not  only  the  basic  principles  of 
Marxism  but  also  the  rational  humanism  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment. We  have  to  defend  the  latter  against  a  large  fraction 
of  the  self-professed  left.  Our  South  African  and  Mexican 
sections,  among  others,  had  to  debunk  Third  World  nation- 
alists who  cheered  on  the  criminal  bombing  of  the  World 
Trade  Center  as  an  "anti-imperialist"  act. 

In  determining  our  tasks  in  the  coming  period,  we  are 
guided  by  the  understanding  laid  out  in  the  ICL  "Declara- 
tion of  Principles  and  Some  Elements  of  Program,"  which 
was  adopted  at  our  Third  International  Conference  in  1998: 
"'Marxism  is  not  a  dogma,  but  a  guide  to  action.'  The  Inter- 
national Communist  League  (Fourth  Internationalist)  is  in  the 
forefront  of  the  struggle  for  a  socialist  future.  The  ICL  is  the 
only  international  organization  which  presently  has  a  correct 
genera]  conception  of  the  world  situation  and  of  the  tasks  fac- 
ing the  world  proletariat.  The  disparity  between  our  small 
numbers  and  the  power  of  our  program  is  huge.  Currently  the 
sections  of  the  ICL  are  or  aim  to  be  fighting  propaganda 
groups.  Our  immediate  task  is  the  education  and  formation  of 
cadres,  recruiting  the  most  advanced  layers  of  workers  and 


youth  by  winning  them  over  to  our  full  program  through 
explanation  of  our  views  in  sharp  counlerposition  to  those  of 
our  centrist  opponents.  Revolutionary  regroupments  on  the 
program  of  Leninist  internationalism  are  the  means  to  resolve 
the  disproportion  between  our  small  forces  and  our  task." 
—  Spartacist  No.  54,  Spring  1998 
Numerous  comrades  throughout  the  ICL  came  forward  in 
the  course  of  our  recent  internal  struggles,  demonstrating 
that  we  do  have  a  real  international  cadre.  The  conference 
delegates  elected  a  new  lEC  to  serve  as  the  highest  political 
body  of  the  ICL  until  another  conference  is  convened.  The 
reporter  for  the  nominating  commission,  which  was  charged 
with  proposing  and  presenting  a  slate  for  the  incoming  lEC, 
noted  Cannon's  admonition  that  the  leading  cadre  should  be 
"an  inclusive  and  not  an  exclusive  selection"  ("Factional 
Struggle  and  Party  Leadership,"  November  1953,  Speeches 
to  the  Party).  The  new  lEC  contains  elements  from  the  old 
leadership — including  comrades  who  made  serious  errors 
but  whose  talents  should  be  used  as  part  of  a  broader  collec- 
tive— as  well  as  comrades  elected  to  our  leading  body  for 
the  first  time,  particularly  from  our  European  sections.  It  is 
both  younger  and  has  a  broader  geographical  spread  than 
the  outgoing  lEC.  The  conference  expressed  its  strong  view 
that  the  lEC  must  play  a  more  central  role  in  the  political 
direction  of  the  ICL  in  the  future;  the  job  of  the  I.S..  its 
executive  arm  in  our  center,  is  to  orchestrate  necessary  polit- 
ical discussion  throughout  the  lEC.  Recognizing  the  need 
for  our  international  leadership  to  pay  more  attention  to  our 
American  section,  two  lEC  members  were  appointed  as  rep- 
resentatives to  the  SL/U.S.  Central  Committee,  just  as  there 
are  lEC  representatives  on  some  of  the  other  sectional  lead- 
ership bodies. 

Strongly  reasserting  our  determination  to  maintain  our 
revolutionary  continuity  and  go  forward  to  reforging  the 
Fourth  International,  the  document  of  the  Fourth  Interna- 
tional Conference  stated: 

"Whal  is  criiical  is  that  future  workers  revolutions  must  have  a 
Bolshevik  |iol:iical  arsenal:  ihcir  cadres  must  be  educated  in 
the  experiences  of  the  HiiKhc\ik  Rc\ oluiion,  ihc  carl\  Com- 
munist Internalioiial.  lYolsky's  l  ourlh  Inicrnalional  and  our 
own  ICL.  New  gains  will  be  won  only  by  those  who  prove 
able  to  fight  to  defend  past  gains.  The  ICL  tenaciously  fights  to 
uphold  the  banner  of  new  Octobers."  ■ 
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Forty  Years  of  Spartacist 


The  first  issue  of  Spartacist,  dated  February-March  1964, 
appeared  40  years  ago.  At  the  time,  Spartacist  was  the  organ 
of  the  Revolutionary  Tendency  (RT),  which  in  December 
1963  had  been  expelled  from  the  rapidly  degenerating 
Socialist  Workers  Party  (SWP)  of  the  United  States.  Our 
name  and  purpose  were  explained  in  the  initial  editorial 
statement: 

"We  chose  the  title,  Spartacist,  after  the  name,  Spartakusbund, 
taken  by  the  German  revolutionary  left  wing  led  by  Rosa  Lux- 
emburg and  Karl  Liebknecht  during  the  First  World  War.  The 
German  Spartacists  waged  a  brave  struggle  against  their  impe- 
rialist rulers  in  wartime  and,  moreover,  had  to  fight  every  step 
of  the  way  in  opposition  to  the  degenerate,  patriotic  Majority 
social  democrats  of  their  time. 

"In  the  United  States  the  Trotskyist  youth  in  the  early  1930's 
called  their  paper  Young  Spartacus.  It  was  an  outstanding 
journalistic  fusion  of  an  advocate  of  revolutionary  ideas  with  a 
guide  to  action.  We  aspire  to  do  no  more  today  than  serve  as 
well  in  honor  of  the  name  we  have  chosen  for  our  endeavor  to 
express  the  viewpoint  of  consistent  Trotskyism,  the  authentic 
revolutionary  Marxism  of  our  epoch." 

Initially  Spartacist  supporters  worked  as  an  expelled  pub- 
lic faction  of  the  centrist  SWP,  seeking  readmission  to  the 
party.  The  SWP's  definitive  leap  from  centrism  to  refor- 
mism occurred  in  late  1965,  when  it  jettisoned  any  remnants 
of  a  proletarian  class  fight  against  the  Vietnam  War  in  favor 
of  seeking  a  bloc  with  pacifists  and  Democratic  Party  liber- 
als in  a  classless  "peace"  movement.  The  Spartacist  League/ 
U.S.  was  founded  in  1966,  with  Spartacist  as  its  journal. 
After  we  won  some  international  cothinkers,  breaking  out 
of  our  keenly  felt  (and  necessarily  deforming)  national  isola- 
tion in  the  early  1970s,  Spartacist  became,  with  issue  No.  23 
(Spring  1977),  the  organ  of  the  international  Spartacist  ten- 
dency, which  changed  its  name  to  the  International  Commu- 
nist League  (Fourth  Internationalist)  in  1989.  Spartacist  is 
now  published  in  four  separate  language  editions  (English, 
French,  German  and  Spanish)  by  the  International  Executive 
Committee  of  the  ICL. 

To  mark  our  fortieth  anniversary,  we  reprint  below  "Toward 
Rebirth  of  the  Fourth  International,"  which  appeared  in 
Spartacist  No.  1.  This  document  was  written  by  the  RT  and 
submitted  to  the  1963  SWP  convention.  As  a  statement  of 
revolutionary  Marxist  principles  and  purpose  against  the 
Pabloite  revisionism  that  had  destroyed  Trotsky's  Fourth 
International  in  1951-53,  "Toward  Rebirth  of  the  Fourth  Inter- 
national" has  more  than  stood  the  test  of  time,  despite  enor- 
mous political  changes  in  the  world. 

The  post- World  War  II  order  was  marked  by  the  emer- 
gence of  bureaucratically  deformed  workers  states  in  most 
of  the  areas  of  East  Europe  under  Soviet  occupation  and  (as 
a  result  of  Stalinist-led  peasant-guerrilla  insurgencies)  in 
Yugoslavia,  China,  North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam.  Inde- 
pendence struggles  erupted  in  much  of  the  colonial  world. 
In  January  1959,  Fidel  Castro  and  his  petty-bourgeois  guer- 
rillaist  July  26  Movement  overthrew  the  U.S. -supported 
Batista  dictatorship.  In  the  face  of  mounting  U.S.  imperialist 
hostility,  the  Castro  government  allied  itself  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and,  beginning  in  August  1960,  nafionalized  large 
sections  of  the  Cuban  economy,  driving  out  the  bourgeoisie 
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and  creating  a  deformed  workers  state.  That  a  small  country 
only  90  miles  off  the  coast  of  Florida  had  succeeded  in 
shaking  its  fist  at  the  Yankee  colossus  and  realizing  a  social 
transformation  served  as  inspirafion  for  a  generation  of  rad- 
icalizing youth  around  the  world. 

Reacting  impressionistically  to  the  onset  of  the  Cold  War 
in  1947-48  and  the  expansion  of  Stalinism,  Michel  Pablo, 
then  leader  of  the  Fourth  International,  had  given  up  on  the 
struggle  to  build  Trotskyist  parties  to  lead  the  proletariat  in 
the  fight  for  socialist  revolution  internationally  (see  "Genesis 
of  Pabloism,"  Spartacist  No.  21,  Fall  1972).  Pablo  aban- 
doned the  program  of  political  revolution  to  oust  the  Stalin- 
ist bureaucracies  in  the  USSR  and  East  Europe,  insisdng 
that  a  process  of  "self  reform"  would  eventually  eliminate 
the  bureaucratic  deformities  in  those  states.  Asserting  that 
"the  relafion  of  forces"  internationally  was  turning  against 
imperialism,  he  claimed  that  "the  objective  process  is  in  the 
final  analysis  the  sole  determining  fact,  overriding  all  obsta- 
cles of  a  subjective  order" — i.e.,  overriding  the  need  for  a 
conscious,  programmatic  Leninist  vanguard  ("Where  Are 
We  Going?",  January  1951).  Pablo  concluded  that  Stalinist 
and  other  reformist  parties  could  approximate  a  revolution- 
ary perspective  and  that  the  job  of  Trotskyists  was  to  enter 
such  parties  and  push  them  in  a  revolutionary  direction. 
Pablo's  perspecfive  of  "deep  entry"  effectively  destroyed  the 
Fourth  International. 

By  1960,  Pablo's  chief  lieutenant,  Ernest  Mandel,  was 
serving  as  a  braintruster  and  apologist  for  a  left-reformist 
union  bureaucrat,  Andre  Renard,  in  Belgium.  Pablo  him- 
self went  on  to  become  an  adviser  to  the  bourgeois- 
nafionalist  National  Liberation  Front  (FLN)  government 
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in  Algeria  after  it  won  independence 
from  France  in  1962.  In  that  capacity,  he 
helped  write  the  "self-management" 
decrees  that  integrated  the  Algerian 
workers  movement  into  the  bourgeois 
state  apparatus,  defusing  the  mass  occu- 
pations of  factories  and  landed  estates 
that  swept  post-independence  Algeria. 

The  SWP  leadership  under  James  P. 
Cannon  had  opposed — if  only  partially 
and  belatedly — Pablo's  liquidationism. 
The  SWP  and  the  other  Trotsky ist  forces 
that  opposed  Pablo — centrally  Gerry 
Healy's  group  in  Britain  and  the  majority 
of  the  French  Trotskyists,  who  formed  the 
Organization  Communiste  Internation- 
aliste  (OCI) — regrouped  into  the  "Inter- 
national Committee"  (IC)  based  on  the 
principles  of  "orthodox  Trotskyism." 
From  its  inception  the  IC  was  only  a 
paper  international. 

In  1960  the  SWP  embraced  the  same 
liquidationist  methodology  as  Pablo  in 
response  to  the  Cuban  Revolution.  The 
SWP  declared  the  Castro  leadership  to 
be  the  virtual  equivalent  of  the  revolu- 
tionary Bolsheviks  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky. 
In  fact,  the  July  26  Movement  had 
merged  with  the  Cuban  Stalinist  party 
and  established  a  bureaucratic  regime  of 
the  same  kind  as  those  in  the  USSR, 
China  and  East  Europe.  Having  earlier 
destroyed  the  type  for  a  Cuban  edition  of 
Trotsky's  Permanent  Revolution,  in  1963 
the  Castro  regime  arrested  five  Cuban  Trotskyists  associated 
with  the  Latin  American-centered  tendency  of  Juan  Posadas 
(see  "Freedom  for  Cuban  Trotskyists!",  Spartacist  No.  3, 
January-February  1965).  The  SWP  majority  dropped  the 
qualitative  distinction  between  a  deformed  workers  state  and 
a  proletarian  state  based  on  workers  democracy  as  embodied 
in  elected  workers  councils,  declaring  in  a  Political  Commit- 
tee (PC)  resolution,  "For  Early  Reunification  of  the  World 
Trotskyist  Movement,"  submitted  to  the  1963  convention: 
"The  appearance  of  a  workers  state  in  Cuba — the  exact  form  of 
which  is  yet  to  be  settled — is  of  special  interest  since  the  revo- 
lution there  was  carried  out  under  a  leadership  completely 
independent  from  the  school  of  Stalinism.  In  its  evolution 
toward  revolutionary  Marxism,  the  July  26  Movement  set  a 
pattern  that  now  stands  as  an  example  for  a  number  of  other 
countries.... 

"(13)  Along  the  road  of  a  revolution  beginning  with  simple 
democratic  demands  and  ending  in  the  rupture  of  capitalist 
property  relations,  guerrilla  warfare  conducted  by  landless 
peasant  and  semiproletarian  forces,  under  a  leadership  that 
becomes  committed  to  carrying  the  revolution  through  to  a 
conclusion,  can  play  a  decisive  role  in  undermining  and  pre- 
cipitating the  downfall  of  a  colonial  or  semicolonial  power 
This  is  one  of  the  main  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  experience 
since  the  second  world  war.  It  must  be  consciously  incorpo- 
rated into  the  strategy  of  building  revolutionary  Marxist  parties 
in  colonial  countries." 

—SWP  PC,  "For  Eady  Reunification  of  the  World 
Trotskyist  Movement,"  SWP  Discussion  Bulletin 
Vol.  24,  No.  9  (April  1963) 
Section  1 5  of  our  "Toward  the  Rebirth  of  the  Fourth  Interna- 
tional" was  written  in  explicit  counterposifion  to  section  13 
of  the  Polifical  Committee  document. 


James  P.  Cannon's  SWP  holds  memorial  meeting  in  New  York  following 
Trotsky's  assassination,  1940.  ICL  fights  to  reforge  a  Fourth  Interna- 
tional that  Trotsky  would  recognize  as  his  own. 


Formed  in  opposition  to  the  SWP's  abandonment  of  the 
fight  for  a  Trotskyist  party  in  Cuba,  the  RT  opposed  the 
reunification  with  Pablo/Mandel's  International  Secretariat 
that  was  to  result  in  the  United  Secretariat  (USec).  So  did 
the  British  section  of  the  IC,  Gerry  Healy's  Socialist  Labour 
League  (SLL).  Inifially  the  RT  stood  in  political  solidarity 
with  the  SLL  on  the  basis  of  its  1961  document,  "World 
Prospect  for  Socialism,"  a  powerful  statement  of  the  prole- 
tarian and  internationalist  Marxist  purpose. 

What  the  RT  did  not  yet  know  was  that  Healy  was  an 
unprincipled  political  bandit.  In  1962  Healy,  thinking  he 
still  had  a  chance  to  keep  the  SWP  in  the  IC,  attempted  to 
get  the  RT  cadres  to  recant  their  view  that  the  SWP  had 
become  centrist.  The  majority  refused,  but  a  minority  under 
Tim  Wohlforth  split  to  found  a  pro-Healy  "Reorganized 
Minority  Tendency."  This  unprincipled  split  in  the  RT 
severely  damaged  the  fight  for  authentic  Trotskyism  in 
the  SWP.  Unlike  Healy,  the  RT  made  it  clear  that  if  reunifi- 
cation was  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  SWP,  it  would 
funcdon  as  a  disciplined  tendency  within  the  new,  unified 
internadonal  formation.  But  the  SWP  leadership  moved 
to  expel  the  RT  as  reunification  was  consummated  in  late 
1963.  Healy  and  the  French  OCI  chose  to  maintain  the 
paper  International  Committee  instead  of  fighting  revision- 
ism from  within  the  new  USec. 

The  world  movement  paid  dearly  for  the  IC's  failure  to 
carry  out  a  thoroughgoing  and  principled  struggle  against 
Pabloism.  As  the  SWP  spiraled  into  outright  reformism,  the 
centrist  Mandelites  pursued  one  after  another  substitute  for 
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a  conscious  Trotskyist  vanguard.  When  the  May  1968  gen- 
eral strike  in  France  dramatically  refuted  the  notion  that  the 
revolutionary  capacity  of  the  Western  proletariat  had  been 
neutralized  by  an  allegedly  unprecedented  postwar  economic 
boom,  the  Mandelites  shifted  their  affections  from  Third 
World  Stalinism  to  a  sequential  and  overlapping  series  of 
"new  mass  vanguards."  At  all  times,  the  USec  catered  to 
rather  than  combatted  prevailing  petty-bourgeois  conscious- 
ness, frittering  away  a  generation  of  would-be  Marxist  revo- 
lutionaries and  eventually  embracing  "human  rights"  anti- 
Sovietism.  It  was  through  swimming  against  the  stream  that 
we  were  able  to  cohere  the  cadre  for  the  international  exten- 
sion of  the  Spartacist  tendency  in  the  1970s. 

The  primary  theorist  of  the  SWP's  revisionist  course, 
Joseph  Hansen,  labeled  both  the  Cuban  deformed  workers 
state  of  Fidel  Castro,  and  the  neocolonial  capitalist  govern- 
ment of  Ben  Bella  in  Algeria,  as  "workers  and  farmers  gov- 
ernments." As  historical  justification,  Hansen  cited  the  con- 
fused discussion  on  the  workers  government  slogan  at  the 
Fourth  Congress  of  the  Communist  International  in  1922  (see 
"Rearming  Bolshevism:  A  Trotskyist  Critique  of  Germany 
1923  and  the  Comintern,"  Spartacist  No.  56,  Spring  2001). 
Hansen's  theoretical  construct  of  a  government  of  indetermi- 
nate class  content,  which  would  supposedly  transform  itself 
gradually  into  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  obliterated 
the  very  purpose  of  a  revolutionary  Marxist  party:  the  fight 


to  make  the  working  class  conscious  that  it  must  fight  to 
smash  the  capitalist  state  and  create  its  own  state. 

In  a  prescient  document  written  in  1961,  James  Robert- 
son, one  of  the  founding  leaders  of  the  RT  and  the  Spartacist 
League,  had  asked  the  SWP  majority: 

"What  do  you  want,  comrades?  Take  the  use  of  the  transi- 
tional demand  "the  workers  and  peasants  government."  It  is 
transitional  right  enough,  that  is  it  is  a  bridge,  but  bridges  go 
two  ways.  Either  the  workers  and  peasants  government  is  the 
central  demand  of  the  Trotskyists  in  urging  the  workers  and 
peasants  to  take  power  into  their  own  hands  through  their 
mass  organizations — i.e.,  the  struggle  for  soviet  power  (this  is 
the  use  the  Cuban  Trotskyists  put  it  to);  or  it  is  a  label  to  apply 
from  afar  to  the  existing  government  and  thus  serve,  not  for 
the  first  time,  as  an  orthodox  sounding  formula  to  side-step 
the  consummation  of  proletarian  revolution  and  to  justify  rev- 
olution 'from  above'  by  leaders  'one  of  whose  principal  diffi- 
culties is  imbuing  the  working  people  with  a  sense  of  revolu- 
tionary social  responsibility.' 

"In  short,  is  the  Cuban  revolution  to  pass  forward  over  that 
bridge  to  soviet  power  or  is  an  American  SWP  majority  to  go 
backwards?" 

— James  Robertson,  "A  Note  on  the  Current 

Discussion — Labels  and  Purposes,"  SWP  Discussion 
Bulletin  Vol.  22,  No.  16  (June  1961) 
For  the  SWP,  the  "workers  and  farmers  government"  con- 
struct was  the  bridge  to  reconciliation  with  the  capitalist 
order.  But  out  of  the  SWP's  ranks  came  the  forces  for  the 
regeneration  of  revolutionary  Marxism.  Spartacist  continues 
to  stand  on  the  RT's  heritage  today. 


Toward  Rebirth 
of  the  Fourth  International 


DRAFT  RESOLUTION  ON  THE  WORLD  MOVEMENT 
submitted  to  the  1963  SWP  Convention  by  the  Revolution- 
ary Tendency. 


INTRODUCTION 

1.  For  the  past  fifteen  years  the  movement  founded  by 
Leon  Trotsky  has  been  rent  by  a  profound  theoretical,  polit- 
ical, and  organizational  crisis.  The  surface  manifestation 
of  this  crisis  has  been  the  disappearance  of  the  Fourth  Inter- 
national as  a  meaningful  structure.  The  movement  has  conse- 
quently been  reduced  to  a  large  number  of  grouplets,  nomi- 
nally arrayed  into  three  tendencies:  the  "International 
Committee,"  "International  Secretariat  (Pablo),"  and  "Inter- 
national Secretariat  (Posadas)."  Superficial  politicians  hope 
to  conjure  the  crisis  away  through  an  organizational  for- 
mula— "unity"  of  all  those  grouplets  willing  to  unite  around 
a  common-denominator  program.  This  proposal  obscures, 
and  indeed  aggravates,  the  fundamental  political  and  theo- 
retical causes  of  the  crisis. 

2.  The  emergence  of  Pabloite  revisionism  pointed  to  the 
underlying  root  of  the  crisis  of  our  movement:  abandonment 
of  a  working-class  revolutionary  perspective.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  relative  stabilization  of  capitalism  in  the 
industrial  states  of  the  West  and  of  the  partial  success  of 
petit-bourgeois  movements  in  overthrowing  imperialist  rule 
in  some  of  the  backward  countries,  the  revisionist  tendency 


within  the  Trotskyist  movement  developed  an  orientation 
away  from  the  proletariat  and  toward  the  petit-bourgeois 
leaderships.  The  conversion  of  Trotskyism  into  a  left  satellite 
of  the  existing  labor  and  colonial-revolutionary  leaderships, 
combined  with  a  classically  centrist  verbal  orthodoxy,  was 
typified  by  Pablo — but  by  no  means  was  confined  to  him  or 
his  organizational  faction.  On  the  contrary,  the  Cuban  and 
Algerian  revolutions  have  constituted  acid  tests  proving  that 
the  centrist  tendency  is  also  prevalent  among  certain  groups 
which  originally  opposed  the  Pablo  faction. 

3.  There  is  an  obvious  and  forceful  logic  in  the  proposals 
for  early  reunification  of  the  centrist  groups  within  the 
Trotskyist  movement.  But  "reunification"  on  the  basis  of 
centrist  politics  cannot  signify  reestablishment  of  the  Fourth 
International.  The  struggle  for  the  Fourth  International  is  the 
struggle  for  a  program  embodying  the  working-class  revo- 
lutionary perspective  of  Marxism.  It  is  true  that  the  basic 
doctrines  of  the  movement,  as  abstractly  formulated,  have 
not  been  formally  denied.  But  by  their  abandonment  of  a 
revolutionary  perspective  the  revisionists  concretely  chal- 
lenge the  programmatic  bases  of  our  movement. 

4.  The  essence  of  the  debate  within  the  Trotskyist  move- 
ment is  the  question  of  the  perspective  of  the  proletariat  and 
its  revolutionary  vanguard  elements  toward  the  existing 
petit-bourgeois  leaderships  of  the  labor  movement,  the 
deformed  workers  states,  and  the  colonial  revolution.  The 
heart  of  the  revolutionary  perspective  of  Marxism  is  in  the 
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struggle  for  the  independence  of  the  workers  as  a  class  from 
all  non-proletarian  forces;  the  guiding  political  issue  and 
theoretical  criterion  is  workers'  democracy,  of  which  the 
supreme  expression  is  workers'  power.  This  applies  to  all 
countries  where  the  proletariat  has  become  capable  of  carry- 
ing on  independent  politics — only  the  forms  in  which  the 
issue  is  posed  vary  from  country  to  country.  These  forms,  of 
course,  determine  the  practical  intervention  of  the  Marxists. 


EUROPE 

5.  The  recovery  and  prolonged  prosperity  of  European 
capitalism  has  not,  as  revisionists  of  all  stripes  contend,  pro- 
duced a  conservatized  workers'  movement.  In  reality,  the 
strength,  cohesion,  cultural  level,  and  potential  combativity 
of  the  European  proletariat  are  higher  today  than  ever 
before.  The  defeat  of  DeGaulle  by  the  French  miners  and 
the  persistent,  currently  accelerating,  electoral  swing  to  the 
Left  in  the  bourgeois-democratic  countries  of  Europe  (most 
notably  Italy,  Great  Britain,  Germany)  illustrate  this  fact. 

6.  The  European  workers'  attempts  to  go  beyond  partial 
economic  struggles  to  the  socialist  transformation  of  society 
have  been  frustrated  by  the  resistance  and  treason  of  the 
labor  bureaucracy.  The  four  years  of  reaction  in  France 
following  the  seizure  of  power  by  DeGaulle  show  the  ter- 
rible price  still  exacted  for  tolerance  of  these  misleaders. 
The  Belgian  general  strike  showed  once  again  that  "leftist" 
bureaucrats  like  Renard  would  also  do  all  in  their  power  to 
block  or  divert  a  movement  capable  of  threatening  capitalist 
rule.  But  the  experiences  of  both  France  and  Belgium  prove 
a  spontaneous  desire  of  the  workers  to  engage  in  struggle 
against  the  capitalist  class — rising  on  occasion  to  an  open 
confrontation  with  the  system. 

7.  The  task  of  the  Trotsky ists  in  the  European  workers' 
movement  is  the  construction  within  the  existing  mass 
organizations  (unions  and,  in  certain  instances,  parties)  of 
an  alternative  leadership.  Marxists  must  at  all  times  retain 
and  exercise  political  and  programmatic  independence 
within  the  context  of  the  organizational  form  involved.  Sup- 
port to  tendencies  within  the  labor  bureaucracy,  to  the  extent 
that  they  defend  essential  interests  of  the  working  class  or 
reflect  class-struggle  desires  within  the  labor  movement,  is 
correct  and  even  obligatory;  but  this  support  is  always  only 
conditional  and  critical.  When,  as  is  inevitable,  the  class 
struggle  reaches  the  stage  at  which  the  "leftist"  bureaucrats 
play  a  reactionary  role,  the  Marxists  must  oppose  them 
immediately  and  openly.  The  behavior  of  the  centrist  ten- 
dency around  the  Belgian  journal  La  Gauche  in  withdrawing 
during  the  general  strike  the  correct  slogan  of  a  march  on 
Brussels,  in  order  to  avoid  a  break  with  Renard,  is  the  oppo- 
site of  a  Marxist  attitude  toward  the  labor  bureaucracy. 

8.  The  objective  prospects  for  development  of  the  Trots- 
kyist  movement  in  Europe  are  extremely  bright.  Large  num- 
bers of  the  best  young  militants  in  all  countries,  rejecting 
the  cynical  and  careerist  routinism  of  the  Stalinist  and 
Social-Democratic  bureaucrats,  are  earnestly  searching  for  a 
socialist  perspective.  They  can  be  won  to  a  movement  capa- 
ble of  convincing  them,  practically  and  theoretically,  that  it 
offers  such  a  perspective.  The  structural  changes  stemming 
from  European  integration  pose  the  issues  of  workers' 
democracy  and  of  the  independence  of  the  political  and  eco- 


nomic organs  of  the  working  class  as  the  alternative  to  state 
control  of  the  labor  movement — and  impel  the  working 
class  into  increasingly  significant  class  battles.  If,  under 
these  objective  conditions,  the  West  European  Trotskyists 
fail  to  grow  at  a  rapid  rate  it  will  be  because  they  them- 
selves have  adopted  the  revisionist  stance  of  a  satellite  of 
the  labor  leadership  as  opposed  to  a  perspective  of  struggle 
around  the  program  of  workers'  democracy. 


SOVIET  BLOC 

9.  Since  the  Second  World  War,  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  have  been  developing  into  modern  industrial  states. 
As  the  proletariat  of  the  deformed  workers"  states  increases 
in  numbers  and  raises  its  living  standards  and  cultural  level, 
so  grows  the  irrepressible  conflict  between  the  working 
class  and  the  totalitarian  Stalinist  bureaucracy.  Despite  the 
defeat  of  the  Hungarian  workers'  revolution,  the  Soviet-bloc 
proletariat  has  won  significant  reforms,  substantially  widen- 
ing its  latitude  of  thought  and  action.  These  reforms,  how- 
ever, do  not  signify  a  ''process  of  reform"  or  "destalinization 
process":  they  were  yielded  only  grudgingly  by  the  unre- 
formable  bureaucracy,  are  under  perpetual  attack  by  the  fac- 
tion of  "Stalin's  heirs,"  and  remain  in  jeopardy  as  long  as 
Stalinist  bureaucratic  rule  prevails.  These  concessions  are 
historically  significant  only  to  the  extent  that  they  help  the 
proletariat  to  prepare  for  the  overthrow  of  the  bureaucracy. 
Real  destalinization  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  politi- 
cal revolution. 

10.  A  new  revolutionary  leadership  is  emerging  among 
the  proletarian  youth  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  Inspired  by  twin 
sources — the  inextinguishable  Leninist  tradition  and  the 
direct  and  tangible  needs  of  their  class — the  new  generation 
is  formulating  and  implementing  in  struggle  the  program  of 
workers'  democracy.  Notable  in  this  regard  is  the  point 
made  recently  by  a  long-time  participant  in  Soviet  student 
life.  Regarding  the  fundamental  character  to  much  of  the 
widespread  opposition  among  Russian  youth,  it  was  stated, 
"Because  he  is  a  Marxist-Leninist,  the  Soviet  student  is 
much  more  radically  dissatisfied  than  if  he  were  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  pragmatist"  (David  Burg  to  The  New  York  Times). 
The  Trotskyists,  lineal  continuers  of  the  earlier  stage,  have 
an  indispensable  contribution  to  make  to  this  struggle:  the 
concept  of  the  international  party  and  of  a  transitional  pro- 
gram required  to  carry  through  the  political  revolution. 
Assistance  to  the  development  of  a  revolutionary  leadership 
in  the  Soviet  bloc  through  personal  and  ideological  contact  is 
a  primary  practical  activity  for  any  international  leadership 
worthy  of  the  name. 


COLONIAL  REVOLUTION 

11.  The  programmatic  significance  of  workers'  democracy 
is  greatest  in  the  backward,  formerly  colonial,  areas  of  the 
world:  it  is  precisely  in  this  sector  that  the  program  of  work- 
ers' democracy  provides  the  clearest  possible  line  of  demar- 
cation between  revolutionary  and  revisionist  tendencies.  In  all 
of  these  countries  the  struggle  for  bourgeois  democratic 
rights  (freedom  of  speech,  right  to  organize  and  strike,  free 
elections)  is  of  great  importance  to  the  working  class  because 
it  lays  the  basis  for  the  advanced  struggle  for  proletarian 
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democracy  and  workers'  power  (workers'  control  of  produc- 
tion, state  power  based  on  workers'  and  peasants'  councils). 

12.  The  theory  of  the  Permanent  Revolution,  which  is 
basic  to  our  movement,  declares  that  in  the  modem  world  the 
bourgeois-democratic  revolution  cannot  be  completed  except 
through  the  victory  and  extension  of  the  proletarian  revolu- 
tion— the  consummation  of  workers'  democracy.  The  expe- 
rience of  all  the  colonial  countries  has  vindicated  this  theory 
and  laid  bare  the  manifest  inner  contradictions  which  contin- 
ually unsettle  the  present  state  of  the  colonial  revolution 
against  imperialism.  Precisely  in  those  states  where  the 
bourgeois  aims  of  national  independence  and  land  reform 
have  been  most  fully  achieved,  the  democratic  political  rights 
of  the  workers  and  peasants  have  not  been  realized,  whatever 
the  social  gains.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those  countries 
where  the  colonial  revolution  led  to  the  establishment  of 
deformed  workers'  states:  China,  North  Vietnam... and  Cuba. 
The  balance,  to  date,  has  been  a  thwarted  success,  either 
essentially  empty,  as  in  the  neo-colonies  of  the  African 
model,  or  profoundly  deformed  and  limited,  as  in  the  Chinese 
example.  This  present  outcome  is  a  consequence  of  the 
predominance  of  specific  class  forces  within  the  colonial 
upheavals,  and  of  the  class-related  forms  employed  in  the 
struggles.  These  forms  imposed  upon  the  struggle  have  been, 
for  all  their  variety,  exclusively  "from  above,"  i.e.,  parlia- 
mentary ranging  through  the  bureaucratic-military.  And  the 
class  forces  involved  have  been,  of  course,  bourgeois  or  petit- 
bourgeois.  A  class  counterposition  is  developed  out  of  the 
complex  of  antagonisms  resulting  from  failure  to  fulfill  the 
bourgeois-democratic  revolution.  The  petit-bourgeois  lead- 
erships with  their  bureaucratic  forms  and  empiricist  methods 
are  ranged  against  participation  by  the  workers  as  a  class  in 
the  struggle.  The  involvement  of  the  working  class  is  neces- 
sarily centered  on  winning  workers'  democracy  and  requires 
the  leadership  of  the  revolutionary  proletarian  vanguard  with 
its  programmatic  consciousness  of  historic  mission.  As  the 
working  class  gains  ascendancy  in  the  struggle  and  takes  in 
tow  the  more  oppressed  strata  of  the  petit-bourgeoisie,  the 
Permanent  Revolution  will  be  driven  forward. 

13.  The  Cuban  Revolution  has  exposed  the  vast  inroads 
of  revisionism  upon  our  movement.  On  the  pretext  of 
defense  of  the  Cuban  Revolution,  in  itself  an  obligation  for 
our  movement,  full  unconditional  and  uncritical  support  has 
been  given  to  the  Castro  government  and  leadership,  despite 
its  petit-bourgeois  nature  and  bureaucratic  behavior.  Yet  the 
record  of  the  regime's  opposition  to  the  democratic  rights  of 
the  Cuban  workers  and  peasants  is  clear:  bureaucratic  ouster 
of  the  democratically-elected  leaders  of  the  labor  movement 
and  their  replacement  by  Stalinist  hacks;  suppression  of  the 
Trotskyist  press;  proclamation  of  the  single-party  system; 
and  much  else.  This  record  stands  side  by  side  with  enor- 
mous initial  social  and  economic  accomplishments  of  the 
Cuban  Revolution.  Thus  Trotskyists  are  at  once  the  most 
militant  and  unconditional  defenders  against  imperialism  of 
both  the  Cuban  Revolution  and  of  the  deformed  workers' 
state  which  has  issued  therefrom.  But  Trotskyists  cannot 
give  confidence  and  political  support,  however  critical,  to  a 
governing  regime  hostile  to  the  most  elementary  principles 
and  practices  of  workers'  democracy,  even  if  our  tactical 
approach  is  not  as  toward  a  hardened  bureaucratic  caste. 

14.  What  is  true  of  the  revisionists'  approach  toward  the 
Castro  regime  is  even  more  apparent  in  regard  to  the  Ben 


Bella  regime  now  governing  Algeria  on  the  program  of  a 
"socialist"  revolution  in  cooperation  with  French  imperial- 
ism. The  anti-working-class  nature  of  this  petit-bourgeois 
group  has  been  made  clear  to  all  but  the  willfully  blind  by 
its  forcible  seizure  of  control  over  the  labor  movement  and 
its  suppression  of  all  opposition  parties.  Even  widespread 
nationalization  and  development  of  management  commit- 
tees seen  in  the  context  of  the  political  expropriation  of  the 
working  class  and  the  economic  orientation  towards  collabo- 
ration with  France  cannot  give  Algeria  the  character  of  a 
workers'  state,  but  leaves  it,  on  the  contrary,  a  backward 
capitalist  society  with  a  high  degree  of  statification.  As  rev- 
olutionaries our  intervention  in  both  revolutions,  as  in  every 
existing  state,  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  position  of 
Trotsky:  "We  are  not  a  government  party;  we  are  the  party  of 
irreconcilable  opposition"  {In  Defense  of  Marxism).  This 
can  cease  to  apply  only  in  relation  to  a  government  genu- 
inely based  on  workers'  democracy. 

15.  Experience  since  the  Second  World  War  has  dem- 
onstrated that  peasant-based  guerilla  warfare  under  petit- 
bourgeois  leadership  can  in  itself  lead  to  nothing  more  than 
an  anti-working-class  bureaucratic  regime.  The  creation  of 
such  regimes  has  come  about  under  the  conditions  of  decay 
of  imperialism,  the  demoralization  and  disorientation  caused 
by  Stalinist  betrayals,  and  the  absence  of  revolutionary 
Marxist  leadership  of  the  working  class.  Colonial  revolution 
can  have  an  unequivocally  progressive  significance  only 
under  such  leadership  of  the  revolutionary  proletariat.  For 
Trotskyists  to  incorporate  into  their  strategy  revisionism  on 
the  proletarian  leadership  in  the  revolution  is  a  profound 
negation  of  Marxism-Leninism  no  matter  what  pious  wish 
may  be  concurrently  expressed  for  "building  revolutionary 
Marxist  parties  in  colonial  countries."  Marxists  must  reso- 
lutely oppose  any  adventurist  acceptance  of  the  peasant- 
guerilla  road  to  socialism — historically  akin  to  the  Social 
Revolutionary  program  on  tactics  that  Lenin  fought.  This 
alternative  would  be  a  suicidal  course  for  the  socialist  goals 
of  the  movement,  and  perhaps  physically  for  the  adventurers. 

16.  In  all  backward  countries  where  the  proletariat  exists 
as  a  class,  the  fundamental  principle  of  Trotskyism  is  the 
independence  of  the  working  class,  its  unions,  and  its  par- 
ties, in  intransigent  opposition  to  imperialism,  to  any  national 
liberal  bourgeoisie,  and  to  petit-bourgeois  governments  and 
parties  of  all  sorts,  including  those  professing  "socialism" 
and  even  "Marxism-Leninism."  Only  in  this  way  can  the 
ground  be  laid  for  working-class  hegemony  in  the  revolution- 
ary alliance  with  the  oppressed  petit-bourgeois  strata,  partic- 
ularly the  peasantry.  Similarly,  for  a  working-class  party  in 
an  advanced  country  to  violate  class  solidarity  with  the  work- 
ers of  a  backward  country  by  politically  endorsing  a  petit- 
bourgeois  colonial-revolutionary  government  is  a  sure  sign  of 
centrist  opportunism,  just  as  refusal  to  defend  a  colonial  rev- 
olution because  of  the  non-proletarian  character  of  its  lead- 
ership is  a  sign  of  sectarianism  or  worse. 

17.  The  inter-relationship  between  bourgeois-democratic 
and  proletarian-democratic  struggles  in  the  colonial  revolu- 
tion remains  as  formulated  in  the  founding  program  of 
the  Fourth  International,  a  formulation  which  today  retains 
complete  validity: 

"It  is  impossible  merely  to  reject  the  democratic  program;  it 
is  imperative  that  in  the  struggle  the  masses  outgrow  it.  The 
slogan  for  a  National  (or  Constituent)  Assembly  preserves 
its  full  force  for  such  countries  as  China  or  India.  This  slogan 
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must  be  indissolubly  tied  up  with  the  problem  of  national  lib- 
eration and  agrarian  reform.  As  a  primary  step,  the  workers 
must  be  armed  with  this  democratic  program.  Only  they  will 
be  able  to  summon  and  unite  the  farmers.  On  the  basis  of  the 
revolutionary  democratic  program,  it  is  necessary  to  oppose 
the  workers  to  the  'national'  bourgeoisie.  Then,  at  a  certain 
stage  in  the  mobilization  of  the  masses  under  the  slogans  of 
revolutionary  democracy,  Soviets  can  and  should  arise.  Their 
historical  role  in  each  given  period,  particularly  their  relation 
to  the  National  Assembly,  will  be  determined  by  the  political 
level  of  the  proletariat,  the  bond  between  them  and  the  peas- 
antry, and  the  character  of  the  proletarian  party  policies. 
Sooner  or  later,  the  Soviets  should  overthrow  bourgeois 
democracy.  Only  they  are  capable  of  bringing  the  democratic 
revolution  to  a  conclusion  and  likewise  opening  an  era  of 
socialist  revolution. 

"The  relative  weight  of  the  individual  democratic  and  transi- 
tional demands  in  the  proletariat's  struggle,  their  mutual  ties 
and  their  order  of  presentation,  is  determined  by  the  peculiar- 
ities and  specific  conditions  of  each  backward  country  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  the  degree  of  its  backwardness.  Never- 
theless, the  general  trend  of  revolutionary  development  in  all 
backward  countries  can  be  determined  by  the  formula  of  the 
permanent  revolution  in  the  sense  definitely  imparted  to  it  by 
the  three  revolutions  in  Russia  (1905,  February  1917,  October 
1917)."  {The  Death  Agony  of  Capitalism  and  the  Tasks  of  the 
Fourth  International.) 


CONCLUSIONS: 

18.  The  task  of  the  international  revolutionary-Marxist 
movement  today  is  to  re-establish  its  own  real  existence.  To 
speak  of  the  "conquest  of  the  masses"  as  a  general  guide- 
line internationally  is  a  qualitative  overstatement.  The  tasks 
before  most  Trotskyist  sections  and  groups  today  flow  from 
the  need  for  political  clarification  in  the  struggle  against 
revisionism,  in  the  context  of  a  level  of  work  of  a  generally 
propagandistic  and  preparatory  nature.  An  indispensable 


part  of  our  preparation  is  the  development  and  strengthen- 
ing of  roots  within  the  broader  working-class  movement 
without  which  the  Trotskyists  would  be  condemned  to  sterile 
isolation  or  to  political  degeneration  in  the  periods  of  rising 
class  struggle  and  in  either  case  unable  to  go  forward  in  our 
historic  task  of  leading  the  working  class  to  power.  Above 
all  what  can  and  must  be  done  is  the  building  of  a  world 
party  firmly  based  on  strong  national  sections,  the  assem- 
bling of  a  cadre  of  working-class  militants  won  and  tested 
in  the  process  of  the  class  struggle  and  on  the  firm  basis 
of  the  revolutionary  perspective  of  the  Fourth  International, 
the  program  to  realize  workers'  democracy — culminating 
in  workers'  power.  A  fundamental  statement  expanding  on 
this  perspective,  its  opposition  to  Pabloism,  and  its  rele- 
vance in  the  United  States  is  contained  in  the  Minority's  "In 
Defense  of  a  Revolutionary  Perspective"  (in  SWP  Discus- 
sion Bulletin  Vol.  23,  No.  4,  July  1962). 

19.  "Reunification"  of  the  Trotskyist  movement  on  the 
centrist  basis  of  Pabloism  in  any  of  its  variants  would  be  a 
step  away  from,  not  toward,  the  genuine  rebirth  of  the 
Fourth  International.  If,  however,  the  majority  of  the  pres- 
ently existing  Trotskyist  groups  insists  on  going  through 
with  such  "reunification,"  the  revolutionary  tendency  of  the 
world  movement  should  not  turn  its  back  on  these  cadres. 
On  the  contrary:  it  would  be  vitally  necessary  to  go  through 
this  experience  with  them.  The  revolutionary  tendency 
would  enter  a  "reunified"  movement  as  a  minority  faction, 
with  a  perspective  of  winning  a  majority  to  the  program  of 
workers'  democracy.  The  Fourth  International  will  not  be 
reborn  through  adaptation  to  Pabloite  revisionism:  only  by 
political  and  theoretical  struggle  against  all  forms  of  cen- 
trism  can  the  world  party  of  socialist  revolution  finally  be 
established. 

June  14,  1963 
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The  Origins  of  Japanese  Communism, 
Debate  over  "Two-Stage  Revolution" 
and  tiie  American  Occupation 

The  Meiji  Restoration: 
A  Bourgeois 
Non-Democratic  Revolution 


This  article  follows  the  standard  Japanese  practice  of 
listing  family  names  before  given  names.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Japanese  Communist  Party,  which  is  always  given  in 
English,  the  names  of  Japanese  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions are  rendered  in  romaji  transliterations.  The  first  time 
a  transliterated  name  appears,  the  English  translation  is 
given  in  parentheses. 

Today,  Germany  and  Japan  are  second  only  to  the  United 
States  as  the  major  capitaUst-imperialist  powers  in  the  world. 
In  the  mid  19th  century,  both  these  countries  underwent  "rev- 
olutions from  above"  which  removed  the  feudal  (in  Japan) 
and  feudal-derived  (in  Germany)  obstacles  to  their  subse- 
quent development  as  modern  capitalist  societies  and  states. 


In  Germany,  Prussian  chancellor  Otto  von  Bismarck  waged 
a  series  of  wars  from  1864-71,  unifying  the  country  under 
the  Hohenzollern  monarchy  and  modernizing  the  state  struc- 
ture. Bismarck's  actions  greatly  strengthened  an  already  eco- 
nomically ascendant  industrial,  financial  and  commercial 
bourgeoisie.  In  Japan,  a  section  of  the  old  warrior  caste, 
wielding  the  image  of  the  Emperor  Meiji,  ousted  the  feudal 
regime  in  1867-68  to  build  up  the  Japanese  military  and 
enable  it  to  stand  up  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Western 
powers.  In  the  following  decades,  they  created  a  Japanese 
industrial  bourgeoisie.  By  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century, 
Germany  had  become  the  strongest  industrial  capitalist  state 
in  Europe,  Japan  the  only  industrial  capitalist  state  in  Asia. 
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Both  Western  and  Japanese  academics  have  long  recog- 
nized the  substantial  similarity  of  the  course  of  development 
of  Germany  and  Japan.  However,  when  the  Japanese  Com- 
munist Party  (JCP)  was  founded  in  1922,  Japan  was  much 
more  backward  in  all  major  respects — social,  economic  and 
political — than  Germany;  not  only  the  Germany  of  the  inter- 
war  Weimar  Republic  but  also  the  pre- 19 18  Germany  of  the 
Hohenzollern  monarchy.  The  emperor  ruled  not  merely  "by 
the  grace  of  god"  but  as  the  descendant  of  the  sun  goddess, 
the  mythical  founder  of  the  Japanese  nation.  Half  the  Japa- 
nese labor  force  was  still  engaged  in  agriculture,  for  the 
most  part  utilizing  pre-industrial  technology. 

While  the  leaders  of  the  early  Communist  International 
(CI,  or  Comintern)  sometimes  referred  to  Japan  as  the  "Prus- 
sia of  the  East,"  there  was  no  unanimity  on  the  nature  of 
Japan  as  an  advanced,  industrial  society  qualitatively  similar 
to  Germany.  The  main  CI  leader  assigned  to  help  the  Japa- 
nese party,  Nikolai  Bukharin,  insisted  that  Japan  remained 
"semi-feudal."  Beginning  in  the  fall  of  1922,  the  CI  sought 
to  impose  on  the  JCP  cadre  Bukharin's  analysis  of  Japan,  and 
with  it  the  two-stage  schema  of  revolution  which  the  CI  was 
then  imposing  on  all  the  young  Communist  parties  of 
the  East.  The  JCP  was  instructed  to  fight  for  a  bourgeois- 
democratic  revolution  in  which  the  Communist  Party  would 
join  with  the  liberal  bourgeoisie  and  the  peasants  in  over- 
throwing the  monarchy;  it  was  only  with  the  completion  of 
the  bourgeois-democratic  stage  that  the  Communist  Party 
was  to  begin  the  fight  for  socialism.  Moreover,  those  in  the 
CI  leadership  responsible  for  the  JCP  failed  to  straightfor- 
wardly apply  the  lessons  of  Bolshevik  organization  under 
tsarist  repression — the  need  for  a  stable  emigre  leadership 
center  and  network  of  couriers  to  maintain  contact  with  and 
provide  propaganda  for  underground  party  cells  in  Japan. 
Thus  the  JCP  was  set  up  to  be  destroyed  by  the  severe  state 
repression. 

Under  the  impact  of  the  burgeoning  bureaucratic  degener- 
ation of  the  Soviet  state  and  party,  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional in  the  fall  of  1922  was  showing  the  first  signs  of 
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abandoning  its  internationalist  purpose  (see  "Rearming  Bol- 
shevism: A  Trotskyist  Critique  of  Germany  1923  and  the 
Comintern,"  Spuruu  ist  No.  56,  Spring  2001).  The  isolation 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  extreme  backwardness  of  the  old 
tsarist  empire — made  worse  by  the  destruction  wrought  by 
World  War  I  and  the  Civil  War  of  1918-20— led  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  bureaucratic  caste  within  the  world's  first  work- 
ers state.  This  bureaucracy  usurped  political  power  from  the 
proletariat  at  the  Thirteenth  Party  Conference  in  January 
1924  and  toward  the  end  of  that  year  Stalin  propounded  the 
dogma  of  building  "socialism  in  one  country,"  the  theoreti- 
cal rationale  for  this  conservative,  nationalist  layer 

Over  the  next  decade  the  zigzags  and  increasing  class  col- 
laborationism  of  the  Comintern's  policies,  first  under  Zino- 
viev  and  then  under  Bukharin  and  Stalin,  led  to  disaster  after 
disaster  as  the  Communist  parties  were  gradually  trans- 
formed into  border  guards  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  instru- 
ments of  its  foreign  policy.  Trotsky  fought  the  Cl's  growing 
misleadership  of  revolutionary  struggles.  Standing  on  the 
political  heritage  of  the  Comintern's  first  four  congresses,  he 
built  the  Left  Opposition  in  battle  against  the  CFs  abandon- 
ment of  a  revolutionary  perspective,  especially  in  China. 
There  the  program  of  "two-stage  revolution"  provided  the 
cover  for  the  subordination  of  the  interests  of  the  Chinese 
proletariat  to  those  of  Chiang  Kai-shek's  Guomindang  (with 
which  the  Soviet  Union  was  seeking  an  alliance  against 
British  imperialism).  The  result  was  the  strangling  of  a 
nascent  proletarian  revolution  in  1925-27:  the  "first  stage" 
was  the  Chinese  Communists'  political  liquidation  into  the 
bourgeois-nationalist  forces,  the  "second  stage"  was  the 
physical  extermination  of  the  Communists  and  advanced 
workers  at  the  hands  of  these  same  bourgeois  forces,  most 
notably  in  the  Shanghai  massacre  of  April  1927. 

Forcibly  exiled  from  the  Soviet  Union  in  1929,  over  the 
next  decade  Trotsky  built  a  movement  which  resulted  in  the 
founding  of  a  new  communist  international,  the  Fourth  Inter- 
national, in  1938.  The  Comintern's  degeneration  culminated 
in  the  adopfion  of  an  explicit  program  of  class  collaboration 
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(the  "popular  front")  at  the  Seventh  CI  Congress  in  1935.  In 
1943,  Stalin  dissolved  the  Comintern  in  the  interests  of  his 
World  War  II  alliance  with  British,  American  and  French 
imperialism. 

Trotsky  did  not  write  specifically  about  Japan  until  the 
1930s,  and  then  only  infrequently  and  mainly  in  articles 
about  the  military  situation  in  the  Pacific  leading  into  WWII. 
By  this  time  the  JCP  had  been  crushed  by  state  repression.  In 
a  1933  article  Trotsky  commented  that  the  Meiji  Restoration 
represented  "not  a  'bourgeois  revolution,'  as  some  historians 
say,  but  a  bureaucratic  attempt  to  buy  off  such  a  revolution" 
("Japan  Heads  for  Disaster,"  12  July  1933).  However, 
Trotsky  viewed  Japan  as  a  full-fledged  imperialist  power, 
standing  on  a  qualitatively  higher  level  of  social  and 
economic  development  than  semicolonies  like  China.  He 
defended  China  against  Japanese  imperialist  invasion  in  the 
1930s.  A  resolution  adopted  at  the  founding  conference  of 
the  Fourth  International  stated  with  regard  to  Japan:  "Bour- 
geois property  relations  and  the  capitalist  system  of  exploi- 
tation, extending  over  both  the  proletariat  and  the  peasantry, 
decree  revolufionary  overthrow  of  the  ruling  class  and  the 
establishment  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  as  the  only 
reed  of  salvation  for  both  workers  and  peasants"  ("The  War 
in  the  Far  East  and  the  Revolutionary  Perspectives,"  Septem- 
ber 1938,  Documents  of  the  Fourth  International). 

Taking  off  from  Trotsky's  1933  comment  about  the  Meiji 
Restoration,  the  Spartacist  Group  Japan  (SGJ),  Japanese  sec- 
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tion  of  the  International  Communist  League,  had  the  position 
that  the  Meiji  Restoration  represented  an  "incomplete" 
bourgeois-democratic  revolufion.  For  example,  the  SGJ 
wrote  that  "The  Meiji  Restorafion  was  not  a  bourgeois  revo- 
lution, but  a  defensive  measure  by  the  feudal  bureaucracy  for 
themselves"  (Spartacist  [Japan]  No.  16,  May  1994). 

This  present  article  is  the  result  of  some  extensive 
research  and  discussion  within  the  ICL  on  the  development 
of  Japanese  capitalism  and  the  history  of  the  early  JCP,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  Japanese  comrades  have  come  to 
change  their  understanding  of  the  Meiji  Restoration  and  its 
implications.  However,  we  recognize  that  our  article  is  lim- 
ited because  the  research  is  based  mainly  on  English- 
language  sources,  as  well  as  some  newly  published  material 
from  the  Comintern  archives  (see  endnote). 

Social  Origins  of  the  IVIeiji  Restoration 

Japan's  revolution  from  above  in  the  late  1860s  resulted 
from  the  intersection  of  two  deeply  rooted  historical  devel- 
opments: the  slow  decay  of  Japanese  feudalism  caused  by 
its  own  inner  contradictions  and  the  violent  intrusion  of 
Western  imperialism  in  East  Asia. 

The  Japanese  feudal  polity  was  marked  by  a  curious  dual- 
ism between  the  emperor  and  the  shogun  (generalissimo  or 
commander).  The  emperor  was  universally  recognized  as  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Japanese  nation.  However,  through- 
out the  history  of  medieval  Japan  real  power  was  wielded 
by  the  shogun,  a  member  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  feudal  clans.  The  emperor  remained 
secluded,  often  forcibly,  in  Kyoto,  a  semi- 
mystical  figure  uninvolved  in  the  actual 
course  of  political  events. 

In  1600,  Tokugawa  leyasu  defeated  his 
rivals  in  the  famous  battle  of  Sekigahara  and 
established  the  Tokugawa  shogunate  (or 
Bakufu),  which  ruled  Japan  for  the  next  two 
and  a  half  centuries.  Through  a  policy  of 
rigid  national  isolationism,  Japan  preserved 
its  independence  during  the  first  phase  of 
Western  imperialist  expansion  in  the  era  of 
mercantile  capitalism.  The  Bakufu  also  effec- 
tively suppressed  the  warfare  among  the 
daimyo  (feudal  lords)  which  had  been 
endemic  to  medieval  Japan.  However,  the 
very  successes  and  stability  of  the  Tokugawa 
state  set  in  motion  social  forces  which  even- 
tually led  to  its  overthrow. 

With  an  end  to  the  continual  warfare,  the 
hereditary  warrior  caste,  the  samurai,  lost  its 
traditional  role  in  Japanese  society.  Barred 
from  engaging  in  trade,  many  samurai 
became  impoverished  and  deeply  alienated 
from  the  existing  order.  Some  became  ronin 
(wandering  men),  or  masterless  samurai, 
owing  fealty  to  no  lord  and  professing  no 
fixed  occupation. 

The  long  Tokugawa  peace,  the  Bakufu's 
construction  of  a  network  of  roads  connect- 
ing different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
development  of  coastal  shipping  all  facili- 
tated a  substantial  and  steady  increase  in 
agricultural  production  and  handicraft  (pre- 
industrial)  manufactures.  The  main  benefici- 
ary of  this  economic  growth  were  the  shonin 
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(merchants),  especially  the  big  rice  dealers  of  Osaka  like  the 
Mitsui  family.  Many  a  daimyo  and  samurai  found  them- 
selves deeply  in  debt  to  the  powerful  merchant  families. 

However,  the  further  development  of  mercantile  capital  in 
Japan  was  blocked  by  the  prohibitions  on  foreign  trade, 
restrictions  on  the  purchase  and  sale  of  land  and  the  division 
of  the  country  into  hundreds  of  han  (feudal  domains),  each 
with  its  own  border  guards  and  currency.  By  the  first 
decades  of  the  19th  century,  the  frustrated  ambitions  of  the 
great  merchant  houses  and  their  allies  in  the  cities  con- 
verged with  the  discontents  of  nationalistic,  modernizing 
elements  among  the  samurai.  Historians  have  called  this  the 
union  of  "the  yen  with  the  sword." 

E.Herbert  Norman  wrote  in  1940  a  pioneering  study  on 
the  origins  of  modern  Japan,  Japan 's  Emergence  as  a  Mod- 
ern State  (Toronto:  UBC  Press,  2000  [1940]),  which  drew 
heavily  on  the  rich  historical  scholarship  of  Japanese  Marx- 
ist intellectuals.  Norman  explained: 

"The  chonin  [townspeople]  felt  that  their  own  prosperity  was 
closely  tied  to  that  of  the  warrior  and  noble  classes,  their  cus- 
tomers and  debtors.  For  this  reason  the  chonin  never  dreamed 
of  making  a  frontal  assault  on  feudalism  as  a  system,  although 
they  were  prepared  to  finance  a  political  movement  against  the 
Bakufu  in  concert  with  rival  feudal  elements."  (emphasis  in 
original) 

The  son  of  Canadian  Protestant  missionaries,  Norman 
spent  his  childhood  in  rural  Japan  in  the  1910s  and  '20s. 
Under  the  impact  of  the  rise  of  fascism  in  Germany  in  the 
early  1930s,  he  was  attracted  to  the  left  and  briefly  joined  the 
British  Communist  Party  while  a  student  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity. For  this,  among  other  reasons,  Norman's  book  was 
buried,  particularly  by  American  academics,  during  the  Cold 
War.  Then  a  member  of  the  Canadian  diplomatic  corps, 
Norman  was  hounded  to  his  death  by  the  American  McCar- 
thyites,  finally  committing  suicide  in  1957. 

According  to  the  traditional  feudal  hierarchy,  the  peasants 
stood  below  the  samurai,  but  above  artisans  and  merchants. 
The  growth  of  trade  and  a  money  economy  undermined  the 


traditional  structure  and  stability  of  the  Japanese  village, 
with  a  few  peasants  becoming  richer  and  others  falling  into 
penury.  A  growing  population  of  urbanized  (propertyless) 
manual  laborers  came  into  being.  Early  19th-century  Japan 
saw  a  rising  incidence  of  peasant  revolts  against  feudal 
exactions  and  also  rice  riots  in  the  cities  directed  against 
merchant  speculators  and  the  government  officials  who 
protected  them. 

The  growing  social  tensions  in  late  feudal  Japan  were 
brought  to  a  crifical  point,  resuUing  in  civil  war,  by  the  direct 
threat  of  Western  military  conquest.  In  the  1840s,  the  Japa- 
nese ruling  classes  looked  on  with  shock  and  trepida- 
tion as  Britain  defeated  and  humiliated  China  in  the  Opium 
War,  annexed  Hong  Kong  and  reduced  the  "Celestial 
Kingdom" — the  center  of  East  Asian  civilization  since  time 
immemorial — to  semicolonial  subjugaUon.  In  1853,  an 
American  naval  fleet  under  Commodore  Perry  forced  its  way 
into  Tokyo  Bay,  demanding  trade  concessions.  Unable  to 
resist  militarily,  the  Tokugawa  shogunate  agreed  to  unequal 
commercial  treaties  with  the  United  States  and  the  European 
powers  and  granted  Western  nationals  extraterritorial  legal 
rights  in  Japan. 

These  concessions  led  to  an  organized  opposition  to  the 
Bakufu  expressed  in  the  slogan:  "Revere  the  emperor!  Expel 
the  barbarian!"  In  other  words,  only  a  strong  centra!  govern- 
ment ruled  directly  by  the  emperor  could  preserve  Japan's 
independence.  The  mU-Bakufu  forces  were  concentrated  in 
the  domains  of  86  tozama  ("outside"  lords),  the  historic  ene- 
mies of  the  Tokugawa  dynasty.  These  oppositional  han  now 
came  under  the  de  facto  leadership  of  modernizing  samurai 
who  built  up  their  military  strength  along  Western  lines. 

The  decade-long  maneuvers  and  struggle  for  power 
between  the  Bakufu  and  the  tozama — with  four  clans, 
Satsuma,  Choshu,  Tosa  and  Hizen,  in  the  leadership — culmi- 
nated in  1 868  in  a  brief  civil  war  which  ended  with  the  defeat 
of  the  Bakufu.  Breaking  sharply  with  Japanese  feudal  tradi- 
tion, Choshu  enrolled  peasants  and  other  commoners  into  its 
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army.  The  victors  established  a  new  government  in  the  name 
of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Emperor  Meiji.  Hence  this 
historical  event  is  called  the  Meiji  Ishin  (Restoration).  How- 
ever, the  leaders  of  the  new  regime  mostly  governed  inde- 
pendently of  the  emperor,  who  was  seen  to  be  above  the 
political  battles  of  the  time. 

Over  the  next  few  years,  this  regime  introduced  a  series 
of  measures  amounting  to  a  revolutionary  transformation  of 
broad  scope:  recognition  of  the  legal  equality  of  all  classes, 
abolition  of  feudal  dress,  establishment  of  state  schools, 
reform  of  the  calendar,  formal  emancipation  of  the  forebears 
of  the  Burakumin  (considered  a  pariah  caste  because  they 
dealt  with  dead  animals  and  leather  tanning),  removal  of  the 
feudal  ban  on  alienation  and  partition  of  land,  establishment 
of  the  freedom  to  choose  one's  occupation,  etc.  Japan 
imported  the  most  modem  industry  and  technology.  In  the 
1870s,  more  than  2,000  experts — mathematicians,  scientists, 
engineers — were  recruited  to  teach  the  basic  sciences  that 
made  modem  industry  possible.  For  training  in  engineering, 
government  technical  schools  were  established  with  foreign 
instructors,  while  the  best  Japanese  students  were  sent 
abroad  to  master  the  most  up-to-date  techniques. 

While  the  forces  leading  the  Meiji  Restoration  were  inter- 
nal to  Japan,  their  success  was  strongly  conditioned  by  favor- 
able international  circumstances.  The  main  rival  Western 
powers  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  intervene  decisively  at 
this  critical  juncture  in  Japan's  history.  Tsarist  Russia,  which 
had  ambitions  toward  the  Kurile  Islands  on  Japan's  northern 
fringes,  was  still  recovering  from  its  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
Britain  and  France  in  the  Crimean  War  of  the  1850s.  The 
United  States  was  intemally  preoccupied  with  the  deep  polit- 
ical fissures  and  profound  socio-economic  dislocations  of  its 
own  momentous  Civil  War  a  few  years  earlier.  The  interven- 
tions of  Britain  and  France  in  Japan  in  a  sense  cancelled  each 
other  out,  with  the  latter  supporting  the  Bakufu  and  the  for- 
mer the  anti-Tokugawa  forces. 

More  generally,  for  all  of  these  Western  states  China  was 
the  main  target  and  great  prize  in  East  Asia,  with  Japan 
regarded  as  relatively  poor  pickings.  As  Norman  put  it,  "It 
was  the  sprawling  prostrate  body  of  China  which  acted  as  a 
shield  for  Japan  against  the  mercantile  and  colonial  greed  of 
the  European  Powers."  Thus  in  the  historical  short  run,  the 
Japanese  ruling  classes  had  a  wide  latitude  to  radically 
restructure  their  state. 

Toward  a  Dialectical  Understanding 
of  the  Meiji  Restoration 

How  can  one  characterize  the  Meiji  Restoration  as  a 
bourgeois  revolution  if  it  was  not  led  by  the  bourgeoisie? 
The  bourgeoisie  did  not  directly  lead  the  French  Revolution 
either — the  Jacobins  were  led  by  lawyers  like  Robespierre 
and  other  petty-bourgeois  professionals,  supported  by  the 
urban  artisan  masses  and  land-hungry  peasants.  However,  it 
was  the  commercial  and  financial  bourgeoisie  who  were  in 
a  position  to  benefit  from  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  abolition  of  feudal  impediments  to  national  eco- 
nomic development,  laying  the  basis  for  a  nascent  indus- 
trial bourgeoisie  within  two  generations.  The  lower  samurai, 
who  spearheaded  the  Meiji  Restoration,  could  legiti- 
mately be  described  as  a  military-bureaucratic  caste  or  stra- 
tum. In  order  to  survive  as  a  nationally  independent  mling 
class,  they  had  to  transform  Japan  into  a  modern  indus- 
trial capitalist  country  and  therewith  foster  the  devel- 
opment of  an  industrial  bourgeoisie.  Their  policies  and 
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Contemporary  depiction  of  Commodore  Perry  meet- 
ing Japanese  officials  in  1854. 

actions  led  within  two  generations  to  the  development  of  an 
industrial/financial  bourgeoisie  as  the  dominant  social  class 
in  Japan. 

Here  it  is  instructive  to  look  at  the  Bismarckian  "revolu- 
tion from  above"  in  Germany.  In  doing  so  it  is  also  necessary 
to  recognize  certain  fundamental  differences,  as  well  as 
important  parallelisms,  between  Germany  and  Japan  in  the 
late  19th  century.  Germany  stood  at  a  qualitatively  higher 
level  of  economic  development,  with  a  substantial  industry 
and  an  already  economically  dominant  bourgeoisie  which, 
however,  confronted  a  rapidly  growing,  socially  and  politi- 
cally conscious  proletariat. 

The  extension  of  the  socio-economic  achievements  of  the 
French  Revolution  to  western  and  southern  Germany 
through  military  conquest  under  the  Napoleonic  empire 
gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  development  of  industrial  as 
well  as  commercial  capitalism.  On  the  eve  of  the  Revolution 
of  1848,  Engels  wrote  of  the  German  bourgeoisie: 

"Although  its  advance  during  the  last  thirty  years  has  not  been 
nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  English  and  French  bourgeoisie,  it 
has  nevertheless  established  most  branches  of  modern  industry, 
in  a  few  districts  supplanted  peasant  or  petty-bourgeois  patriar- 
chalism,  concentrated  capital  to  some  extent,  produced  some- 
thing of  a  proletariat,  and  built  fairly  long  stretches  of  rail- 
road. It  has  at  least  reached  the  point  of  having  either  to  go 
further  and  make  itself  the  ruling  class  or  to  renounce  its  previ- 
ous conquests,  the  point  where  it  is  the  only  class  that  can  at 
the  moment  bring  about  progress  in  Germany,  can  at  the 
moment  rule  Germany." 

—  "The  Constitutional  Question  in  Germany" 
(June  1847) 

However,  during  the  upheaval  of  1848  the  bourgeoisie's  fear 
that  a  radical  democratic  revolution  would  be  but  a  prelude 
to  a  "red  revolution,"  centrally  based  on  the  urban  working 
class,  drove  it  into  an  alliance  with  the  forces  of  monarchi- 
cal reaction.  Marx  and  Engels  concluded  that  the  European 
bourgeoisie  had  already  turned  reactionary.  As  a  result,  Marx 
ended  his  address  of  the  Central  Authority  to  the  Communist 
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League  in  March  1850  with  the  famous  cry  for  "The  Revo- 
lution in  Permanence." 

With  the  further  rapid  development  of  industrial  capital- 
ism, the  main  body  of  the  German  bourgeoisie  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Prussian  landed  nobility  (the  Junkers), 
which  laid  the  basis  for  Bismarck's  "revolution  from  above" 
in  the  1860s.  Bismarck  began  as  a  political  representative  of 
the  Junkers  and  had  been  an  extreme  reactionary  in  the  Rev- 
olution of  1848-49.  But  he  represented  this  feudal-derived 
class  in  the  era  of  industrial  capitalism,  in  which  Prussia 
confronted  more  advanced  bourgeois  states:  Britain  and 
France.  Bismarck  came  to  understand  that  only  the  indus- 
trial/financial bourgeoisie  could  transform  Germany  into  a 
comparably  advanced  state  and  thereby  ensure  the  survival, 
and  indeed  prosperity,  of  the  old  landed  classes  as  well. 
In  the  late  1880s,  Engels  wrote  in  this  regard: 
"A  person  in  Bismarck's  position  and  with  Bismarck's  past, 
having  a  certain  understanding  of  the  state  of  affairs,  could  not 
but  realise  that  the  Junkers,  such  as  they  were,  were  not  a 
viable  class,  and  that  of  all  the  propertied  classes  only  the 
bourgeoisie  could  lay  claim  to  a  future,  and  that  therefore 
(disregarding  the  working  class,  an  understanding  of  whose 
historical  mission  we  cannot  expect  of  him)  his  new  empire 
promised  to  be  all  the  stabler,  the  more  he  succeeded  in  laying 
the  groundwork  for  its  gradual  transition  to  a  modern  bour- 
geois state." 

—Engels,  The  Role  of  Force  in  History  (1887-88) 
The  Prussian  Junkers  became  large-scale  agrarian  capital- 
ists and  the  HohenzoUem  monarchy  operated  effectively  free 
of  parliamentary  control.  While  the  Reichstag  (parliament) 
had  some  influence  over  domestic  policies,  it  had  no  effec- 
tive control  over  foreign  affairs  and  the  military.  As  Engels 
wrote  in  1891:  "The  German  empire  is  a  monarchy  with 
semi-feudal  institutions,  but  dominated  ultimately  by  the 
economic  interests  of  the  bourgeoisie"  ("Socialism  in  Ger- 
many"). 

Considered  dialectically,  the  Meiji  Restoration  was  led  by 
a  bourgeoisie  in  the  process  of  becoming.  This  understand- 
ing was  expressed  in  one  of  the  earliest  Soviet  studies  of  the 
subject,  written  in  1920: 

"We  may  conclude  that  Japan,  having  changed  its  economical 
structure,  still  did  not  possess  the  class  of  bourgeoisie  which 
could  take  over  the  rule  of  the  country.  It  was  the  class  of  feu- 
dal lords  that  remained  in  power.  They  acknowledged  the 
changes  which  had  happened  in  Japan,  rejected  all  outmoded 
feudal  norms  and  started  the  rapid  development  of  capital- 
ism.... Hence,  the  term  'revolution'  may  be  used  in  relation  to 
the  Meiji  Ishin  only  conventionally.  It  may  be  called  'bour- 
geois' only  from  the  viewpoint  of  its  results,  which  does  not 
mean  at  all  that  the  bourgeoisie  played  the  most  important  role 
at  that  time." 

— O.  V.  Pletner,  The  History  of  the  Meiji  Era, 
quoted  in  Julia  Mikhailova,  "Soviet-Japanese 
Studies  on  the  Problem  of  the  Meiji  Ishin  and 
the  Development  of  Capitalism  in  Japan,"  in  War, 
Revolution  and  Japan  (1993) 

A  Bourgeois-Democratic  Revolution 
Was  Precluded  by  History 

For  Marxists,  a  bourgeois-democratic  revolution  is  cen- 
trally defined  by  its  socio-economic  (i.e.,  class)  content, 
not  by  a  change  in  the  form  of  government.  The  classic 
bourgeois-democratic  revolutions  in  England  in  the  1640s 
and  France  in  1789-93  overthrew  absolutist  monarchies  that 
were  the  political  organs  of  the  landed  nobility.  Mobilizing 
the  peasantry  and  urban  lower  classes,  the  mercantile  (i.e., 
pre-industrial)  bourgeoisie  achieved  political  power  through 
the  Cromwellian  Commonwealth  in  England  and  the  Jacobin 


regime  and  later  Napoleonic  empire  in  France. 

To  view  the  classic  bourgeois-democratic  revolutions  as  a 
template  for  all  subsequent  capitalist  development — as  did 
the  Mensheviks  in  their  stagist  schema  for  tsarist  Russia, 
and  subsequently  Stalin/Bukharin  in  the  case  of  the  semico- 
lonial  countries — is  ahistorical  and  undialectical.  When  in 
July  1789  artisans,  shopkeepers  and  day  laborers  in  Paris 
stormed  the  Bastille,  France  was  the  strongest  absolutist 
(i.e.,  late  feudal)  state  in  Europe.  The  revolution  greatly 
enhanced  the  economic  and  military  resources  of  the  French 
state,  enabling  Napoleon  Bonaparte — a  onetime  protege  of 
Robespierre — to  conquer  and  transform  much  of  Europe. 
The  masses  had  to  be  mobilized  to  break  a  path  for  capitalist 
development  in  France  (and  earlier  in  England).  This  was 
also  partially  true  in  a  somewhat  later  period  in  the  United 
States  and  Italy.  But  it  is  not  true  for  Germany  or  Japan. 
There  is  no  necessary  connection  between  democracy  and 
the  development  of  capitalism. 

The  "bourgeois  revolutions  from  above"  in  late  19th- 
century  Germany  and  Japan  were  not  exceptions  to  some 
historic  "norm"  set  by  the  French  Revolution.  They  were 
instead  the  outcome  of  the  intervening  history  since  the 
French  Revolution.  The  only  way  for  the  ruling  classes  in 
Germany  and  Japan  to  avoid  invasion  and  subjugation  by 
Britain,  France  or  the  United  States  was  rapid  industrial- 
ization. They  were  able  to  propel  their  nations  into  the  ranks 
of  the  imperialist  powers  by  clearing  out  the  feudal  obsta- 
cles to  capitalist  development  from  above,  in  the  process 
transforming  themselves  into  capitalists.  By  1900,  with  the 
world  and  its  markets  more  or  less  divided  between  the  five 
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existing  imperialist  powers,  that  road  was  closed  to  other 
late  developing  bourgeoisies. 

Japan  in  the  mid  19th  century  was  a  pre-industrial 
(though  in  many  ways  relatively  advanced)  feudal  state  con- 
fronting far  more  powerful  industrializing  capitalist  states. 
It  was  the  well-grounded  fear  of  succumbing  to  China's  fate 
that  galvanized  decisive  sections  of  the  Japanese  feudal 
nobility,  especially  the  lower  echelons  of  the  samurai,  to 
overthrow  the  old  order  and  restructure  the  Japanese  econ- 
omy and  state  along  Western  lines.  Though  he  himself 
viewed  the  Meiji  Restoration  as  an  "incomplete"  bourgeois 
revolution,  E.  Herbert  Norman  also  understood  that  the  con- 
ditions confronting  the  Meiji  rulers  immediately  after  the 
revolution  ruled  out  a  bourgeois-democratic  road: 

"The  speed  with  which  Japan  had  simultaneously  to  establish  a 
modern  state,  to  build  an  up-to-date  defense  force  in  order  to 
ward  off  the  dangers  of  invasion  (which  the  favorable  balance 
of  world  forces  and  the  barrier  of  China  could  not  forever 
postpone),  to  create  an  industry  on  which  to  base  this  armed 
force,  to  fashion  an  educational  system  suitable  to  an  indus- 
trial modernized  nation,  dictated  that  these  important  changes 
be  accomplished  by  a  group  of  autocratic  bureaucrats  rather 
than  by  the  mass  of  the  people  working  through  democratic 
organs  of  representation." 
— Op.  cit. 

Could  this  social  transformation  have  been  accomplished 
by  a  revolutionary  upheaval?  Let  us  assume  that  the  civil 
war  between  the  Bakufu  and  the  tozama  had  resulted  in  the 
mutual  destruction  or  disorganization  of  any  effective  mili- 
tary force  in  the  hands  of  the  feudal  nobility.  A  power  vac- 
uum formed,  allowing  a  mass  peasant  rebellion,  refusal  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  daimyo,  and  also  uprisings  of  the  lower 
classes  in  the  cities.  In  short,  Japan  was  engulfed  by  revolu- 
tionary anarchy. 

What  would  have  been  the  historical  outcome?  The  Japa- 
nese daimyo  and  shonin  would  have  invited  and  facilitated 
the  military  intervention  of  the  Western  powers  to  suppress 
the  peasant  rebellion.  In  the  aftermath  Japan  would  have 
been  reduced  to  colonial  or  semicolonial  subjugation.  A  sec- 
tion of  the  daimyo,  samurai  and  merchant  class  would  have 
been  transformed  into  a  comprador  bourgeoisie,  such  as 
then  existed  in  China,  totally  subservient  to  the  Western 
imperialists. 
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One  need  only  look  at  the  Taiping  rebellion  in  China  in 
the  1850s  and  early  1860s.  This  massive  peasant  revolt, 
which  lasted  over  a  decade,  took  over  much  of  the  Yangtze 
Valley  and  established  a  capital  in  the  major  city  of  Nanjing. 
Since  the  decadent  Manchu  rulers  were  incapable  of  sup- 
pressing the  revolt,  the  Chinese  gentry  (landlord  class) 
turned  to  the  Western  powers.  An  American  adventurer, 
Frederick  Townsend  Ward,  and  a  British  officer,  Charles 
"Chinese"  Gordon,  trained  and  commanded  an  elite  Chinese 
force  which  finally  defeated  the  Taipings. 

A  peasant  rebellion  in  Japan  at  this  time,  even  if  initially 
successful,  would  have  suffered  a  similar  fate.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  following  the  Meiji  Restoration  the  future  course  of 
Japanese  history  was  predetermined  for  the  next  several 
decades.  Some  greater  degree  of  social  egalitarianism  and 
political  liberalization  was  certainly  possible  in  late  19th- 
and  early  20th-century  Japan.  But  what  was  not  possible  was 
a  radical  bourgeois-democratic  revolution  on  the  French 
model. 

The  1873  Land  Tax 

The  leaders  of  the  Meiji  Restoration  expressed  their 
intent  to  modernize  Japan  with  such  slogans  as  "Prosperous 
Nation,  Strong  Military"  and  "Increase  Production,  Promote 
Industry."  But  how  were  these  slogans  translated  into  real- 
ity, given  that  Japan  at  the  time  was  far  more  economically 
backward  than  the  Western  capitalist  states  that  threatened 
its  independence?  In  brief,  by  maintaining  an  exceptionally 
high  level  of  exploitation  of  the  peasantry,  but  now  channel- 
ing the  resulting  economic  surplus  into  the  rapid  construc- 
tion of  an  industrial-military  complex.  The  1873  Land  Tax 
was  the  main  mechanism  in  late  19th-century  Japan  for 
what  Marx  termed,  in  speaking  of  West  Europe  (centrally 
England)  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  the  "primitive  accu- 
mulation of  capital." 

In  1871,  the  new  Meiji  regime,  through  a  combination  of 
military  threat  and  financial  inducement,  pressured  the 
daimyo  into  "returning"  their  han  to  the  authority  of  the 
central  government.  They  were  compensated  with  long-term 
government  bonds.  At  the  same  time,  the  government  took 
over  the  stipends,  though  at  a  diminishing  rate,  which  the 
former  daimyo  had  paid  to  their  samurai.  The  Land  Tax  pro- 
vided the  bulk  of  the  revenue  for  the  interest  and  redeemed 
principal  on  the  government  bonds  as  well  as  the  sfipends  to 
the  former  samurai. 

In  this  way,  the  state  treasury  became  a  conduit  between 
the  economic  surplus  extracted  from  the  peasantry  and  a 
developing  industrial/financial  bourgeoisie  drawn  from  the 
former  feudal  nobility  and  the  old  merchant  class.  By  1880, 
44  percent  of  the  stock  of  Japan's  national  banks  was  owned 
by  former  daimyo,  and  almost  a  third  by  former  samurai. 
These  banks  then  went  on  to  finance  the  rapid  development 
of  Japanese  industry. 

The  central  role  played  by  the  state  treasury  in  the  initial 
industrialization  of  Japan  also  resulted,  paradoxically,  from 
the  restrictions  imposed  upon  Japanese  economic  policy  by 
the  Western  imperialist  powers.  Under  the  threat  of  Ameri- 
can and  Brifish  military  action,  in  the  late  1850s  and  '60s 
the  Tokugawa  shogunate  signed  unequal  commercial  treaties 
which  prohibited  Japan  from  charging  tariffs  of  more  than 
5  percent  of  the  value  of  Western  imports.  The  Meiji  gov- 
ernment was  therefore  unable  to  protect  its  newly  developing 
industries  behind  high  tariff  barriers,  as  Germany  and  the 
United  States  were  able  to  do  in  the  late  19th  century. 
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Instead  the  Japanese  ruling  class  had  recourse  to  direct  gov- 
ernment ownership  and  subsidies. 

American  economic  historian  G.C.  Allen  stated:  "There 
was  scarcely  any  important  Japanese  industry  of  the  Western 
type  during  the  latter  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  which 
did  not  owe  its  establishment  to  state  initiative"  (A  Short 
Economic  History  of  Modern  Japan  [1981]).  By  the  end  of 
the  century,  almost  all  state-owned  industrial  enterprises 
and  other  assets  had  been  sold  off,  usually  at  nominal  prices, 
to  politically  favored  entrepreneurs.  The  most  successful 
of  these  formed  the  zaibatsu,  the  great  industrial/financial 
empires  Hke  Mitsubishi  and  Mitsui  which  came  to  dominate 
and  continue  to  dominate  the  Japanese  economy. 

Just  as  Meiji  Japan  saw  the  rise  of  a  new  class  of 
industrial/financial  capitalists,  it  also  saw  the  rise  of  a  new 
class  of  agrarian  exploiters.  As  increasing  numbers  of  peas- 
ants were  unable  to  meet  their  tax  payments  and/or  repay 
their  debts  at  usurious  interest  rates,  they  were  forced  to  sell 
all  or  part  of  their  land,  typically  to  rich  peasants  or  village 
merchant/moneylenders.  Many  were  forced  to  send  their 
daughters  to  work  for  textile  manufacturers  in  the  city,  thus 
providing  workers  for  early  Japanese  industry.  An  advance 
on  the  daughters'  wages  would  be  loaned  to  the  peasant 
families  to  meet  their  tax  burden.  Interest  and  principal  on 
these  loans,  together  with  payments  for  the  daughters'  food 
and  lodging,  consumed  most  of,  if  not  more  than  the  wages, 
forcing  rural  families  further  into  debt.  By  1903,  44  percent 
of  all  agricultural  land  in  Japan  was  worked  by  tenant  farm- 
ers who  paid  over  50  percent  of  their  crop,  usually  in  kind, 
as  rent  to  the  landlords. 

Here  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  landlord  class  in 
early  20th-century  Japan  was  not  in  the  main  derived  from 
the  old  feudal  nobility.  An  American  student  of  Japanese 
agrarian  history  explained: 

"Although  most  former  daimyo  remained  weahhy  and  as 
members  of  the  House  of  Peers  gained  a  direct  voice  in  the 
political  system  after  1890,  they  were  no  longer  a  landed 
aristocracy  with  the  power  to  control  local  affairs....  They 
invested  in  forest  land,  in  new  industrial  enterprises,  and  per- 
haps most  of  all,  in  banking.  Even  if  part  of  their  income  was 
derived  from  agriculture,  it  was  generally  a  small  part,  over- 
shadowed by  their  other  interests.  They  no  longer  exercised 


political  control  over  the  land  they  owned,  and  although  they 
were  represented  in  the  House  of  Peers,  that  body  was  at  no 
time  the  center  of  political  power." 

— Ann  Was  wo,  Japanese  Landlords:  The  Decline  of 

a  Rural  Elite  (Berkeley:  University  of  California 

Press,  1977) 

The  lower  house  of  the  Diet,  which  approved  the  government 
budget,  was  elected  by  the  wealthiest  male  property  owners. 

A  new  landlord  class  arose  through  the  economic  differen- 
tiation of  the  peasantry  and  other  sectors  of  the  rural  petty 
bourgeoisie.  In  the  1930s,  a  visiting  American  academic 
contemptuously  described  typical  Japanese  landlords  as 
"lately  merchants,  owners  of  inns  and  brothels,  masters  of 
road  repair  crews,  and  persons  of  similar  status"  (quoted  in 
ibid.).  Furthermore,  wealthier  landlords  increasingly  rein- 
vested the  rents  collected  from  tenant  farmers  in  bank 
deposits,  government  bonds  and  corporate  securities.  By  the 
1920s,  the  wealthiest  families  in  rural  Japan  were  getting  as 
much,  if  not  more,  of  their  income  from  their  financial 
assets  as  from  their  agricultural  holdings. 

Thus  the  landlord  class  in  interwar  Japan  was  in  no  sense 
feudal  or  semi-feudal,  but  was  thoroughly  integrated  eco- 
nomically and  in  many  cases  socially  into  the  dominant 
urban  industrial  economy. 

The  1889  Meiji  Constitution 

While  the  Meiji  Restoration  was  a  revolution  from  above, 
it  necessarily  produced  powerful  reverberations  from  below, 
awakening  among  the  peasants  and  urban  laborers  expecta- 
tions of  a  better  and  freer  life.  The  two  decadec  following 
were  a  period  of  great  social  and  political  turbulence. 

For  the  first  time  in  Japanese  history,  women  rebelled 
against  their  traditional  subservience  and  demanded  demo- 
cratic rights.  Several  villages  and  municipalities  set  up  local 
councils,  and  women  were  allowed  to  run  for  office  (pro- 
vided they  had  their  husbands'  permission).  Women  mili- 
tants toured  the  country  giving  speeches  calling  for  suffrage, 
birth  control  and  the  right  of  inheritance. 

The  forces  of  social  radicalism  found  their  main  organ- 
ized expression  in  the  People's  Rights  Movement,  which 
demanded  a  democratic,  representative  government.  Rural 
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agitation  centered  around  this  movement  climaxed  in  1884, 
in  a  rebellion  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Chichibu  in  cen- 
tral Japan,  northwest  of  Tokyo.  Peasants  sacked  the  homes  of 
moneylenders,  stormed  government  offices  to  destroy  debt 
records,  and  intimidated  the  rich  into  making  donations  for 
poor  relief.  The  uprising  was  crushed  by  the  army  and 
shortly  thereafter  the  People's  Rights  Movement  was  broken 
through  a  combination  of  state  repression  and  the  govern- 
ment's success  in  buying  off  many  of  its  leaders. 

The  consolidation  of  a  strong  repressive  state  apparatus 
laid  the  political  basis  for  the  1889  Meiji  Constitution, 
which  was  modeled  on  that  of  imperial  Germany.  Govern- 
ment ministers  were  appointed  by  the  emperor  (actually  by 
the  Meiji  oligarchs  acting  in  the  emperor's  name),  not  by 
the  majority  party  in  the  Diet. 

Taking  the  concept  of  ie  (family  household  system)  as  the 
basis  for  the  new  hierarchical  social  structure,  the  1898 
Civil  Code  adopted  the  Confucian-based  values  of  the  samu- 
rai class  as  its  foundation.  The  emperor  stood  at  the  apex  as 
the  head  of  the  entire  nation  and,  in  turn,  the  husband  was 
absolute  ruler  over  his  individual  family.  Primogeniture  was 
mandated  for  all  classes.  Wives  were  treated  as  minors,  and 
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Contemporary  drawing  depicts  police  intimidation  of 
People's  Rights  Movement.  Suppression  of  move- 
ment laid  basis  for  1889  iVIeiji  Constitution. 

the  code  insisted  that  "cripples  and  disabled  persons  and 
wives  cannot  undertake  any  legal  action."  Women  were 
banned  from  participating  in  political  activities.  Yet  women 
workers  were  the  backbone  of  the  developing  industrial 
economy — especially  in  the  textile  industry,  which  pro- 
duced 60  percent  of  the  foreign  exchange  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  19th  century  and  in  which  women  made  up  60  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  workforce. 

The  emperor  system  enshrined  in  the  constitution  was  not 
a  surviving  feudal  institution  representing  the  interests  of 
a  landed  nobility  (which  no  longer  existed  at  all).  Rather, 
the  traditional  authority  and  mystical  aura  surrounding  the 
emperor  were  now  used  to  legitimize  a  state  apparatus  which 


first  and  foremost  acted  to  protect  and  further  the  interests  of 
the  industrial  and  financial  capitalists,  represented  at  their 
apex  by  the  zaibatsu. 

World  War  I  and  Industrialization 

The  First  World  War  changed  the  structure  of  the  Japanese 
economy  and  working  class,  while  the  1917  Russian  Bolshe- 
vik Revolution  changed  the  political  character  of  the  Japanese 
left.  Prior  to  1914  Japan's  heavy  industrial  sector,  closely  tied 
to  the  military,  remained  dependent  on  government  financial 
support.  Japan  exported  light  manufactures — mainly  cotton 
textiles  and  silk — and  imported  industrial  machinery  and 
much  of  its  steel  from  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

The  war  totally  disrupted  the  existing  pattern  of  world 
trade,  enabling  Japan  to  move  up  into  the  first  rank  of  in- 
dustrial capitalist  countries.  A  Japanese  academic  Marxist, 
Takahashi  Masao,  pointed  out: 

"With  the  European  nations  devoting  themselves  entirely  to 
the  war  effort,  the  arteries  of  commodity  exchange  in  the 
world  economy  were  completely  stopped.... 
"Although  there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  scope  and  degree 
of  industrialization,  both  America  and  Japan  were  able  to  rap- 
idly and  extensively  develop  their  economies.  They  were  in  a 
similar  position  in  that  they  were  both  able  to  develop  those 
kinds  of  manufacturing  for  which  they  had  previously  been 
dependent  on  Europe.  And  thus  they  functioned  as  suppliers 
of  industrial  products  for  underdeveloped  areas,  as  well  as  of 
goods  of  various  kinds  for  the  belligerent  nations." 
— Modern  Japanese  Economy  Since  the  Meiji 
Restoration  (1967) 
Between  1914  and  1921,  Japan's  output  of  steel  doubled; 
the  production  of  electrical  motors  increased  in  value  from  9 
million  to  34  million  yen.  Overall,  industrial  production 
multiplied  almost  fivefold! 

This  brought  about  a  corresponding  change  in  the  social 
weight  and  character  of  the  Japanese  working  class.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  manufacturing  labor  force  engaged  in  heavy 
industry,  characterized  by  large-scale  factories,  increased  from 
13.6  percent  in  1910  to  24.2  percent  by  the  end  of  the  war.  In 
the  early  1920s  there  was  a  large  permanently  urbanized 
industrial  proletariat  in  Japan,  heavily  male,  employed  in  steel 
mills,  shipyards,  chemical  factories,  auto  and  truck  plants,  etc. 
Nonetheless,  Japan  was  the  only  major  industrial  capitalist 
country  in  the  interwar  period  in  which  peasant  struggle 
against  landlords  was  an  important  arena  of  social  conflict. 

The  changes  in  workforce  composition  combined  with 
the  inflation  that  accompanied  the  World  War  I  industrial 
expansion  resulted  in  an  upsurge  in  labor  militancy  and 
social  unrest,  capped  by  the  1918  "Rice  Riots."  The  price  of 
rice  doubled  from  1917  to  1918,  and  after  the  wives  of  fish- 
ermen in  Toyama  Prefecture  raided  rice  shops  in  August 
1918,  rice  riots  spread  throughout  the  country.  The  govern- 
ment called  out  troops  to  quell  the  riots,  killing  more  than 
100  protesters.  The  surge  of  unrest  led  to  a  mass  movement 
for  universal  suffrage.  The  poll  tax  was  decreased  in  1919 
(increasing  the  voter  rolls  from  one  to  three  million),  but  the 
government  refused  to  grant  universal  suffrage.  Strikes  and 
labor  unrest  also  spread,  and  Japanese  socialists  began  to 
gain  influence  in  some  major  Japanese  unions. 

Early  Japanese  Communists 

Early  Japanese  Socialists  were  largely  Christian  and  con- 
fined to  small  propaganda  groups.  After  1906  an  anarcho- 
syndicalist  current  developed,  but  its  membership  periodically 
collaborated  with  the  more  reformist-minded  Socialist  move- 
ment. In  1910  the  best-known  anarchist,  Kotoku  Shusui,  and 


26  supporters  were  arrested  and  charged  with  plotting  to 
assassinate  the  emperor  and  his  family.  Following  the  so- 
called  Great  Treason  Trial,  Kotoku  was  executed  in  1911, 
along  with  eleven  others,  including  his  companion  Kanno 
Suga.  After  this  the  organized  left  virtually  ceased  to  exist. 

Katayama  Sen,  a  leader  of  the  evolutionary,  pacifist  wing 
of  Japanese  socialism,  had  previously  spent  time  in  the 
United  States  and  returned  there  in  1914.  There  he  worked 
with  the  Socialist  Party,  took  a  special  interest  in  the  fight 
against  black  oppression,  and  eventually  founded  the  League 
of  Japanese  Socialists.  Won  to  the  Bolshevik  banner  after  the 
Russian  Revolution,  Katayama  sent  many  League  members 
back  to  Japan  to  help  found  a  Japanese  Communist  Party.  He 
himself  went  to  Moscow  in  late  1921,  playing  a  major  role 
in  the  Comintern's  dealings  with  Japan  from  1922.  However, 
the  extent  to  which  Katayama  broke  from  his  Christian, 
pacifist  origins  remains  questionable.  During  the  Stalinist 
degeneration  he  espoused  the  bureaucracy's  various  twists 
and  turns  with  unfailing  loyalty.  In  1928  Trotsky  wrote, 
"Katayama  is  by  nature  a  complete  mistake....  His  concep- 
tions form  a  progressivism  very  lightly  colored  by  Marxism" 
("Who  Is  Leading  the  Comintern  Today?",  September  1928). 
Nevertheless,  the  supporters  he  won  in  the  United  States 
played  an  important  role  in  the  early  Japanese  Communist 
movement. 

The  core  leadership  of  the  early  JCP,  however,  came  from 
the  anarcho-syndicalists  like  Yamakawa  Hitoshi,  Sakai  Toshi- 
hiko  and  Arahata  Kanson,  who  began  to  propagate  Bolshe- 
vism (as  they  understood  it)  as  early  as  May  1919.  They  were 
joined  not  only  by  Katayama's  supporters,  but  also  by  indi- 
vidual student  recruits  from  a  burgeoning  post- World  War  I 
academic  Marxist  trend  that  was  tolerated  by  the  government 
for  most  of  the  decade.  Despite  the  authority  won  by  anarcho- 
syndicalists  in  the  union  movement  after  the  war,  the  early 
Communists  had  very  slim  roots  in  the  working  class. 

Japan  was  the  first  imperialist  country  to  invade  the  terri- 
tory of  the  world's  first  workers  state  in  April  1918.  Its 
troops  were  the  last  to  leave  in  November  1922,  and  even 
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then  Japan  retained  control  of  Sakhalin  Island,  agreeing  to 
evacuate  its  troops  from  Northern  Sakhalin  only  in  1925, 
when  diplomatic  relations  with  Soviet  Russia  were  finally 
established.  Japan  continued  to  occupy  Southern  Sakhalin 
until  its  troops  were  driven  out  by  the  Red  Army  at  the  end 
of  World  War  IL 

While  the  Bolsheviks  made  efforts  to  establish  contact 
with  Japanese  militants  attracted  to  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion's banner,  foreign  military  intervention  and  the  Civil 
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War,  which  raged  in  the  Russian  Far  East,  made  such  con- 
tact extremely  difficult.  Moreover,  Yamakawa  and  Sakai 
were  originally  reticent  to  establish  contact  with  the  Comin- 
tern, fearing  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  very  efficient  Japa- 
nese secret  police.  It  was  not  unfil  April  1921,  when  the 
Korean  Communist  Yi  Chung-rim,  who  had  been  a  student  at 
Meiji  University,  was  sent  to  Tokyo  by  the  CI  that  Yama- 
kawa agreed  to  establish  a  "Preparatory  Committee"  for  a 
Japanese  Communist  Party.  At  this  point  the  Japanese  Com- 
munists constituted  a  loose  circle  that  overlapped  with  the 
anarcho-syndicalists. 

The  opening  of  the  Comintern  Archives  in  Moscow  has 
made  available  a  wealth  of  new  material  on  the  Japanese 
Communist  Party,  which  sheds  light  on  the  early  years  of 
the  party.  We  publish  three  of  the  newly  available  JCP  docu- 
ments as  appendices  to  this  article,  including  the  April  1921 
Manifesto  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  of  the  JCP,  which 
was  authored  by  Yamakawa,  working  with  Katayama  pro- 
tege Kondo  Eizo.  The  1921  Manifesto  makes  clear  that  the 
early  Japanese  Communists  considered  the  Meiji  Restora- 
tion to  have  laid  the  basis  for  a  capitalist  Japan  and  did  not 
subscribe  to  a  two-stage  schema. 

The  first  delegation  from  the  Japanese  Socialist/anarchist 
milieu  did  not  arrive  in  Moscow  until  late  1921.  They  came 
to  participate  in  the  First  Congress  of  the  Toilers  of  the  Far 
East,  which  took  place  in  January-February  1922.  The  Con- 
gress included  not  only  Communists,  but  also  bourgeois- 
nationalist  forces  (the  Chinese  Guomindang  was  present), 
journalists  and  other  disparate  forces.  Bukharin,  Zinoviev 
and  Stalin  were  appointed  by  the  Russian  Political  Bureau 
to  be  the  Commission  in  charge  of  directing  the  Congress. 
Zinoviev  convened  the  event  and  played  a  very  public  role 
there.  Bukharin  helped  draft  and  present  the  resolution  on 
Japan.  Stalin  met  with  the  Japanese  delegation  and  is  cred- 
ited in  at  least  one  account  with  being  among  those  who 
won  over  some  of  the  anarcho-syndicalists.  Stalin  retained 
his  interest  in  the  Far  East  for  the  rest  of  the  decade,  and  it  is 
clear  that  he  worked  closely  with  Bukharin  in  developing 
the  "two-stage  revolution"  dogma  and  pushing  it  upon  the 
Communist  parties  of  the  East. 

The  Congress  was  held  on  the  eve  of  Lenin's  first  stroke 
and  just  as  Stalin,  Zinoviev  and  Kamenev  were  beginning  to 
establish  their  alliance  against  Trotsky.  The  Zinovievist 
school  of  politics  as  bombast  and  maneuver  was  infecting 
the  Comintern.  However,  it  had  not  yet  triumphed.  The 


"Tasks  of  the  Japanese  Communists"  adopted  at  the  Con- 
gress clearly  states,  "A  proletarian  dictatorship,  the  replace- 
ment of  the  military-plutocratic  monarchy  with  the  power  of 
the  Soviets — that  is  the  goal  of  the  Communist  Party."  At 
the  same  time,  the  resolufion  asserted  that  "the  configura- 
tion of  class  forces  in  Japan  allows  us  to  expect  the  success 
of  a  radical  democratic  overturn"  and  argued  that  the  JCP 
orient  itself  accordingly. 

The  resolutions  and  proceedings  of  the  First  Congress 
of  the  Toilers  of  the  Far  East  introduced  certain  ambiguities 
into  the  tasks  of  the  Asian  Communist  parties,  but  this 
was  by  no  means  a  full-blown  schema  of  "two-stage  revolu- 
tion." The  CI  leadership  did  not  recognize  that  the  disrup- 
tion of  trade  with  Europe  during  WWI  had  led,  not  just  to 
an  expansion  of  Japan's  industrial  base,  but  also  to  the 
development  of  a  burgeoning  industrial  proletariat  in  colo- 
nial and  semicolonial  countries  like  China  and  India.  Thus, 
the  main  report  on  the  national-colonial  question,  delivered 
by  G.  Safarov,  was  based  on  the  premise  that  the  proletariat 
in  most  Eastern  countries  did  not  have  the  social  weight  to 
play  a  leading  role  in  a  revolutionary  upsurge.  Japan  was 
recognized  as  an  exception  to  this  pattern — a  full-blown 
imperialist  country  with  a  proletariat  which  was  the  key  to 
liberating  the  entire  East.  Safarov  insisted  that  the  Japanese 
proletariat  must  ally  itself  with  the  nations  struggling  to 
liberate  themselves  from  Japanese  imperialism.  He  called 
for  the  absolute  political  independence  of  the  proletariat 
from  the  bourgeois-nationalist  forces  with  whom  they  might 
collaborate. 

The  JCP  and  "Two-Stage  Revolution" 

The  Japanese  Communist  Party  was  formally  founded  in 
July  1922,  some  six  months  after  the  Congress  of  the  Toilers 
of  the  Far  East  completed  its  work.  One  month  later,  in 
August  1922,  the  Comintern  made  the  decision  that  the 
young  Communist  Party  of  China  should  enter  the  Guomin- 
dang. Three  months  later,  in  November,  during  the  Fourth 
Congress  of  the  Communist  International,  Bukharin  authored 
a  draft  program  of  the  Japanese  party  which  did  not  mention 
the  Meiji  Restoration,  let  alone  seek  to  evaluate  its  import. 
He  wrote: 

"Japanese  capitalism  still  demonstrates  characteristics  of  for- 
mer feudal  relationships.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  is  today 
in  the  hands  of  semifeudal  big  landlords.... 
"Remnants  of  feudal  relationships  are  manifested  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  state,  which  is  controlled  by  a  bloc  consisting  of  a 
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definite  part  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  capitalists  and 
of  the  big  landlords.  The  semifeudal  character  of  state  power  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  important  and  leading  role  of  the  peers 
and  in  the  basic  features  of  the  constitution.  Under  such  condi- 
tions the  opposition  to  state  power  emanates  not  only  from  the 
working  class,  peasants,  and  petty  bourgeoisie,  but  also  from  a 
great  segment  of  the  liberalistic  bourgeoisie,  who  are  opposed 
to  the  existing  government." 

— "Draft  Platform  of  the  Japanese  Communist  Party," 
November  1922,  published  in  George  M.  Beckmann 
and  Okubo  Genji,  The  Japanese  Communist  Party, 
1922-1945  (Stanford:  Stanford  University  Press,  1969) 

The  program  went  on  to  insist: 

"The  party  of  the  working  class  cannot  remain  indifferent  to  a 
struggle  against  the  imperial  government,  even  though  such  a 
struggle  may  be  conducted  under  democratic  slogans.  The 
task  of  the  Communist  Party  is  to  constantly  intensify  the  gen- 
eral movement,  emphasize  all  slogans,  and  win  the  dominant 
position  in  the  movement  during  the  stmggle  against  the  exist- 
ing government. 

"Only  after  this  first  direct  task  has  been  fulfilled  and  some 
of  the  former  allies  have  begun  to  move  to  the  side  of  the 
defeated  class  and  groups  should  the  Japanese  Communist 
Party  strive  to  advance  the  revolution,  deepen  it,  iind  make 
efforts  toward  the  acquisition  of  power  by  Soviets  of  workers 
and  peasants." 
—Ibid. 

The  standard  histories  of  Japanese  Communism  do  not 
mention,  however,  that  there  was  another  draft  JCP  program 
written  two  months  prior  to  Bukharin's.  This  draft  (published 
as  an  appendix  here)  was  authored  in  Japan  by  Arahata  and 
Sakai.  Arahata  and  Sakai  label  Japan  "the  Germany  of  the 
East,"  and  their  program  begins  with  the  clear  statement  that 
"The  Communist  Party  of  Japan,  a  section  of  the  Third  Com- 
munist International,  is  an  illegal,  proletarian  political  party, 
whose  aim  is  the  overthrow  of  the  Capitalist  regime  through 
the  establishment  of  the  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat  based 


on  the  Soviet  Power."  There  is  not  a  hint  of  stagism  here. 

Bukharin's  draft  treats  the  democratic  program  it  puts  for- 
ward as  a  temporary  agenda  for  the  Communist  Party  during 
the  struggle  to  overthrow  the  "existing  government" — as  if  by 
draping  itself  in  democratic  clothing  the  JCP  could  fool  a 
wing  of  the  rabidly  anti-Communist  Japanese  bourgeoisie 
into  collaborating  with  it!  The  Arahata  and  Sakai  draft,  in 
contrast,  correctly  (if  abstractly)  calls  for  combining  the 
struggle  for  bourgeois-democratic  rights  with  the  struggle  for 
proletarian  revolution  to  overthrow  the  capitalist  system  as  a 
whole. 

Bukharin's  1922  draft  was  greeted  with  significant  opposi- 
tion in  the  JCP  and  was  never  officially  adopted  by  the 
party.  We  publish  as  our  third  appendix  a  May  1923  report 
by  Arahata,  written  for  the  Third  Enlarged  Plenum  of  the 
Comintern  Executive  Committee  (ECCI)  held  in  June, 
which  describes  the  dispute  that  developed  in  the  JCP  over 
Bukharin's  draft.  This  report  was  published  in  Russian  in 
The  VKP(b),  the  Comintern  and  Japan,  19 17- 194 1  and  to 
our  knowledge  has  not  previously  been  available  to  students 
of  Japanese  Communism. 

As  is  apparent  from  Arahata's  report,  at  least  some  of  the 
opposition  to  Bukharin's  draft  was  due  to  residual  anarcho- 
syndicalist  prejudices.  Active  in  a  series  of  increasingly  vio- 
lent strikes  in  1921  and  1922,  the  JCP  continued  to  collabo- 
rate with  the  anarcho-syndicalists  in  the  Sodomei.  the  main 
trade-union  federation.  The  cadre  who  went  on  to  form  the 
JCP  had  ignored  the  struggle  for  universal  suffrage;  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  to  even  support  the  suffrage  demand 
was  under  debate  in  the  party  as  late  as  the  end  of  1923  (when 
Yamakawa  finally  abandoned  his  opposition  to  it).  Refor- 
mist impulses  were  apparently  also  in  play:  Sakai  at  least  did 
not  want  to  raise  the  demand  for  the  abolition  of  the  emperor 
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Group  of  delegates  to  Fourth  Comintern  Congress,  1922.  Bukharin  is  lying  against  Zinoviev  at  lower  right. 
Founding  Chinese  CP  leader,  Chen  Duxiu,  is  seated  above  and  to  left  of  Zinoviev.  Katayama  Sen  is  seated  fifth 
from  right  in  third  row,  next  to  Karl  Radek  (with  pipe).  Delegate  seated  third  from  right  in  same  row  is  probably 
Katayama  protege  Kondo  Eizo. 
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system,  fearing  that  this  would  bring  down 
further  state  repression  on  the  young  party. 

It  is  clear  from  newly  available  Comintern 
documents  that  the  disparate  forces  that  came 
together  to  form  the  JCP  never  gelled  into  a 
real  collective.  The  early  debate  between  the 
pro-Bolshevik  and  anarcho-syndicalist  ele- 
ments was  never  fought  out  to  a  conclusion; 
nor  was  the  dispute  on  universal  suffrage  ever 
resolved.  The  decisive  lesson  of  the  Russian 
Revolution — the  need  for  a  programmatically 
homogenous  party  of  professional  revolution- 
aries— was  clearly  not  assimilated  by  the 
early  JCP  leaders.  The  party  did  not  have  a 
central  organ  which  carried  the  party's  line; 
the  closest  thing  was  Zen'ei  (Vanguard) 
which  carried  only  signed  articles  and  was 
seen  as  Yamakawa's  personal  responsibility. 
Personal  animosities  often  overlapped  with 
political  disputes  and  muddied  the  issues.  The 
young  JCP  desperately  needed  education  and 
help  in  fighting  through  its  differences  and 
forging  a  political  line  and  cadre  committed 
to  implement  it.  But  in  1922-23  the  CI  was 
already  beginning  its  slide  toward  degenera- 
tion and  did  not  provide  the  kind  of  political  clarity  that  had 
been  given  to  the  young  and  fractious  American  Communist 
movement  from  1919-1922  (see  James  P.  Cannon  and  the 
Early  Years  of  American  Communism:  Selected  Writings 
and  Speeches,  1920-1928  [New  York:  Prometheus  Research 
Library,  1992]). 

While  Japan  was  not  "semi-feudal,"  the  undemocratic 
nature  of  its  transition  from  feudalism  to  capitalism  contin- 
ued to  reverberate  in  a  myriad  of  ways.  The  government 
promised  to  introduce  universal  male  suffrage  at  the  end  of 
1923;  the  law  wasn't  promulgated  until  1925  and  then  the 
vote  was  only  granted  to  males  over  the  age  of  25.  At  the 
same  time,  there  was  an  increase  in  repressive  measures.  The 
1925  Peace  Preservation  Law  made  it  illegal  to  participate  in 


1927  poster  raises  call,  "For  the  Unity  of  All  Special 
Burakumin!  Let's  Abolish  All  Discrimination!" 


Independence  Hall  of  Korea 

Illustration  of  massive  Korean  protests  against  Japanese  colonial 
rule,  1  March  1919. 


any  organization  with  the  "objective  of  altering  the  national 
polity  or  the  form  of  government,  or  denying  the  system  of 
private  ownership"  (quoted  in  Beckmann  and  Okubo,  op. 
cit.).  A  resolution  of  the  Privy  Council  motivated  the  new 
law:  "Since  putting  universal  suffrage  into  effect  will  result 
in  a  worsening  of  dangerous  ideas,  the  government  must 
establish  and  put  into  effect  laws  and  regulations  for  the  rigid 
control  [of  dangerous  ideas]  and  must  exert  itself  to  prevent 
evil  abuses  and  practices"  (quoted  in  Peter  Duus,  Party 
Rivalry  and  Political  Change  in  Taisho  Japan  [1968]).  The 
Peace  Preservation  Law  was  the  legal  basis  for  the  vicious 
repression  against  the  JCP  through  WWII. 

With  the  feudal  legacy  shaping  so  many  aspects  of  the 
Japanese  bourgeois  order,  the  weight  of  democratic  demands 
is  necessarily  greater  in  the  proletarian  revolutionary  pro- 
gram. From  its  inception  in  1988  the  Spartacist  Group  Japan 
has  called  for  the  abolition  of  the  emperor  system  and  the 
establishment  of  a  workers  republic  in  Japan  (our  British  sec- 
tion also  calls  for  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy  and  a  feder- 
ation of  workers  republics  in  the  British  Isles).  Unfortu- 
nately, the  idea  of  a  workers  republic,  a  slogan  which  had 
been  raised  by  the  Irish  revolutionary  James  Connolly  as 
early  as  1898,  seems  to  have  been  absent  from  the  lexicon  of 
the  early  Communist  International. 

The  CI's  "Workers  and  Peasants  Party" 
Orientation  and  the  JCP's  Liquidation 

The  political  lines  were  muddied  further  in  1923  by  the 
CI  leadership's  insistence  that  the  JCP  form  a  legal  "workers 
and  peasants"  party,  which  was  to  include  representatives  of 
the  liberal  bourgeoisie.  This  was  part  of  a  general  orienta- 
tion toward  such  parties,  including  in  the  U.S.,  pushed  by 
the  Comintern  under  Zinoviev's  leadership.  The  model  of 
such  a  workers  and  peasants  party  was  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
bourgeois-nationalist  Guomindang  (a  version  of  which  the 
CI  leadership  was  proposing  for  Japan),  which  drowned  the 
Chinese  Revolution  of  1925-27  in  blood. 

From  the  start,  Trotsky  fought  the  "two-class"  party  per- 
spective. In  1928,  he  subjected  the  misleadership  of  the 
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world  Communist  movement  to  a  scathing  and  comprehen- 
sive attack  in  his  Critique  of  the  Comintern  draft  program 
written  by  Bukharin.  Trotsky's  Critique,  a  defining  docu- 
ment of  world  Trotskyism  now  known  as  The  Third  Interna- 
tional After  Lenin,  contains  an  important  section,  "On  the 
Reactionary  Idea  of  'Two-Class  Workers  and  Peasants  Par- 
ties' for  the  Orient": 

"Marxism  has  always  taught,  and  Bolshevism  too,  accepted 
and  taught,  that  the  peasantry  and  proletariat  are  two  different 
classes,  that  it  is  false  to  identify  their  interests  in  capitalist 
society  in  any  way,  and  that  a  peasant  can  join  the  Communist 
Party  only  if,  from  the  property  viewpoint,  he  adopts  the 
views  of  the  proletariat.... 

"The  younger  the  proletariat,  the  fresher  and  more  direct  its 
'blood  ties'  with  the  peasantry,  the  greater  the  proportion  of 
the  peasantry  to  the  population  as  a  whole,  the  greater 
becomes  the  importance  of  the  struggle  against  any  form  of 
'two-class'  political  alchemy.  In  the  West  the  idea  of  a  workers 
and  peasants  party  is  simply  ridiculous.  In  the  East  it  is  fatal. 
In  China,  India,  and  Japan  this  idea  is  mortally  hostile  not 
only  to  the  hegemony  of  the  proletariat  in  the  revolution  but 
also  to  the  most  elementary  independence  of  the  proletarian 
vanguard." 

Arahata  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  June  1923  ECCI  Plenum 
against  the  perspective  of  forming  a  legal  workers  and  peas- 
ants party  in  Japan.  Zinoviev  responded,  "We  shall  insist  that 
our  Japanese  comrades  learn  a  lesson  from  the  American 
Communist  Party,  and  try  to  organize  a  legal  Communist 
party  in  Japan."  The  American  Communist  movement  had 
gone  underground  in  response  to  a  wave  of  arrests  and  depor- 
tations in  1919-20  known  as  the  "Palmer  Raids,"  but  condi- 
tions quickly  returned  to  the  norms  of  bourgeois  democracy 
as  the  American  ruling  class  figured  out  that  its  rule  was  not 
fundamentally  threatened.  The  legal  party  formed  by  the 
American  Communists  in  December  1921  was  the  Workers 
Party,  which  had  an  openly  communist  program.  (The  Amer- 
ican Workers  Party  also  went  on  to  follow  CI  directives  in 
1923  and  join  in  the  founding  of  a  short-lived  Farmer-Labor 
Party  on  a  populist  program.) 

Replying  to  Zinoviev,  Arahata  correctly  argued,  "The  case 
of  the  American  Party  is  not  the  same  as  with  us ... .  Our  Party 
is  a  secret  organization  not  because  we  want  underground 
work  but  the  situation  compels  us  to  be  so"  (transcript  of  Ara- 
hata's  speech  on  14  June  1923,  in  the  Comintern  archives  in 
the  Russian  State  Archive  of  Socio-Political  History).  Japan 
in  1923  was  not  a  bourgeois  democracy  nor  about  to  become 
one.  The  government  promised  to  introduce  expanded  suf- 
frage that  year,  but  the  first  election  held  under  universal 
(male)  suffrage  didn't  occur  until  1928.  A  legal  Communist 
Party  was  not  possible.  Indeed,  a  legal  party  could  not  even 
call  for  abolition  of  the  emperor  system. 

As  if  to  mock  Zinoviev's  fatuous  remark,  the  Japanese 
government  struck  out  with  a  wave  of  arrests  of  Japanese 
Communists  in  June  1923,  on  the  eve  of  a  meeting  between 
Soviet  diplomat  Adolf  Joffe  and  Japanese  government  repre- 
sentatives in  Tokyo.  The  severe  repression  cut  short  the  dis- 
cussion of  Bukharin's  draft  program.  Joffe  had  been  careful 
not  to  get  involved  with  the  JCP  (the  Bolshevik  leadership 
had  evolved  a  correct  and  necessary  separation  between  the 
Comintern's  revolutionary  activities  and  the  diplomacy  of 
the  Soviet  state).  But  the  arrests  were  obviously  meant  as  a 
statement  of  hostility  to  any  red  influence  in  Japan.  At  the 
time,  powerful  bourgeois  circles  opposed  all  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  state.  Though  Joffe  remained  in  Tokyo  for 
several  more  months,  his  negotiations  were  unsuccessful. 

A  few  leading  Japanese  Communists  were  able  to  escape 


arrest  and  get  out  of  Japan,  establishing  a  Japanese  Bureau 
in  Vladivostok  in  August  1923  with  the  approval  of  the 
Comintern.  In  fact,  an  emigre  center  was  a  vital  continuing 
necessity  for  the  JCP.  The  party  needed  a  leadership  collec- 
tive out  of  reach  of  the  Japanese  state  in  order  to  produce  a 
regular  newspaper  in  Japanese,  as  the  Russian  revolutionary 
Marxists  had  in  an  earlier  period  published  the  new  spaper 
Iskra  (Spark)  and  the  theoretical  journal  Zcii\u  (Dawn)  to 
smuggle  into  the  tsarist  empire  from  European  exile.  A  stable 
JCP  exile  center  would  have  been  able  to  organize  political 
debate,  collect  information,  and  keep  contact  with  those 
working  underground  in  Japan.  Constant  political  debate 
over  the  real  work  of  the  party  is  a  crucial  aspect  of  forging 
revolutionary  communist  parties. 

However,  the  CI  Japanese  Bureau  had  barely  begun  func- 
tioning when  a  horrific  earthquake  devastated  much  of  Tokyo 
on  1  September  1923.  In  its  wake,  the  country  was  shaken  by 
pogroms  in  which  over  6,000  Koreans  and  hundreds  of  Chi- 
nese were  massacred.  Communists,  anarchists  and  labor 
leaders  were  hunted  down  and  killed;  some  were  murdered 
in  police  staUons.  A  wave  of  arrests  of  leftist  and  labor  lead- 
ers followed.  In  the  aftermath,  the  Comintern  made  the  crim- 
inal decision  to  order  most  of  the  Japanese  cadre  in  Vladi- 
vostok back  to  Japan,  thereby  liquidating  the  Japanese 
Bureau  and  ending  any  chance  of  establishing  a  stable  polit- 
ical and  organizational  basis  for  the  JCP. 

At  that  time,  all  the  attenfion  of  the  CI  leaders  was  focused 
on  a  potential  proletarian  revolution  in  Germany.  Those  who 
made  the  decision  to  liquidate  the  Japanese  Bureau,  knowing 
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the  full  extent  of  the  carnage  and  arrests  in  Japan,  wantonly 
neglected  the  need  to  create  and  preserve  a  programmatically 
coherent  JCP  leadership  like  that  which  had  been  forged  in 
exile  by  the  Russian  Marxists,  first  under  Plekhanov,  and  later 
by  the  Bolsheviks  under  Lenin.  More  concerned  with  Soviet 
diplomatic  initiatives  than  preserving  the  JCP  leadership,  G. 
Voitinsky  of  the  CFs  Eastern  Bureau  sent  a  directive  to  the 
party  that  concluded: 

"The  drawing  together  of  Japan  and  Soviet  Russia  after  the 
catastrophe  must  be  made  the  most  popular  slogan  among  the 
masses  of  Japan,  since  it  is  only  from  Soviet  Russia  that 
unselfish  aid  can  come  in  the  form  of  raw  materials  needed 
for  Japanese  production.  The  party  must  pose  the  drawing 
together  of  Japan  and  Russia  as  the  alternative  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  enslavement  of  Japan  by  Anglo-American 
capital." 

—  "Directive  Telegram  by  G.  Voidnsky  to  JCP," 
14  September  1923,  published  in  The  VKP(b), 

the  Comintern  and  Japan,  1917-1941  (our  translation) 
The  Japanese  cadre  were  sent  back  to  Japan  with  no  confi- 
dence that  they  would  have  an  impact.  The  ECCI  representa- 
tive to  the  Japanese  Bureau,  I.I.  Feinberg,  wrote: 

"I  believe  that  activists  are  better  sent  to  work  in  the  country 

than  kept  idle  in  Vladivostok. 

"From  the  information  that  we  do  have  it  is  clear  that  the 
earthquake  is  fraught  with  the  most  severe  economic  conse- 
quences and  will  place  Japan  into  dependence  on  foreign  cap- 
ital.... We  need  to  take  this  fact  into  account  in  our  policies.  I 
believe  that  the  instructions  we  prepared  work  towards  this 
end.  The  only  question  is  how-  to  realize  them.  Speaking 
frankly,  I  don't  have  any  great  optimism.  Our  forces  in  Japan 
are  sdll  quite  weak  and  inexperienced,  so  it  doesn't  make 
sense  to  expect  very  much  from  them." 

—  "Letter  by  I.I.  Feinberg  to  G.N.  Voitinsky," 
20  September  1923,  published  in  ibid. 
(our  translation) 

This  criminal  decision  set  the  JCP  up  to  be  destroyed  by 
repeated  waves  of  state  repression. 

The  Japanese  Communists,  many  of  whom  were  released 
from  prison  just  before  the  earthquake  hit,  were  in  no  posi- 
tion to  lead  any  kind  of  public  campaign.  The  arrests  had 
devastated  the  tiny  party;  the  earthquake's  destruction  com- 
pounded the  problems  (for  example,  the  party's  illegal  press 
was  destroyed). 

Instead  of  following  the  CI's  instructions  to  increase  their 


public  activity,  the  leading  Japanese  Communists  made  a 
decision  to  liquidate  the  JCP  in  favor  of  concentrating  their 
efforts  on  forming  a  legal  workers  and  peasants  party.  Yama- 
kawa,  who  seems  to  have  done  a  political  about-face  at  this 
time,  abandoning  his  remaining  anarcho-syndicalist  preju- 
dices in  favor  of  the  fight  for  universal  suffrage  and  a  parlia- 
mentarist  approach,  was  the  ideological  inspirer  of  the  liqui- 
dation. The  JCP  was  formally  liquidated  in  March  1924;  it 
was  not  reconstituted  until  December  1926.  In  the  interim 
the  Japanese  Communist  movement  functioned  in  loosely 
coordinated  circles,  overlapping  with  the  academic  Marx- 
ist milieu,  but  under  the  ostensible  direction  of  a  central 
bureau. 

The  Comintern  opposed  the  liquidation  of  the  JCP  from 
the  moment  the  news  reached  Moscow.  Katayama  and  other 
CI  leaders  mobilized  to  organize  Yamakawa's  opponents 
(among  whom  numbered,  at  least  initially,  Arahata)  to  re- 
establish the  JCP.  But  the  liquidation  was  simply  the  logical 
political  conclusion  of  Zinoviev's  insistence  that  the  JCP 
concentrate  on  legal  political  activity  in  the  form  of  a  work- 
ers and  peasants  party.  During  the  period  of  liquidation  the 
Japanese  Communists — both  the  supporters  of  Yamakawa 
and  the  supporters  of  the  CI — joined  the  Japan  Peasant 
Union  and  Sodomei  trade-union  federation  in  forming  two 
workers  and  peasants  parties.  The  first  was  dissolved  by  the 
government  immediately  after  it  was  founded.  The  second, 
Rodo  Nominto  (Labor-Farmer  Party),  was  formed  in  March 
1926.  The  reformist  Sodomei  leadership  withdrew  from 
Rodo  Nominto  within  months,  refusing  to  cooperate  any 
longer  with  the  Communists,  and  formed  its  own  farmer- 
labor  party.  This  left  Rodo  Nominto  as  a  legal,  "democratic" 
front  group  of  the  Communists.  Yamakawa  and  Sakai  were 
active  in  Rodo  Nominto,  even  as  they  refused  to  join  in  any 
efforts  to  reconstitute  the  JCP. 

Continued  Controversy  over  Meiji 
Restoration  and  "Two-Stage  Revolution" 

The  controversy  over  Bukharin's  1922  draft  was  never 
formally  resolved;  nonetheless,  the  two-stage  schema  was 
adopted  as  the  official  program  of  the  JCP.  Even  so,  the 
nature  of  the  Meiji  Restoration  and  the  coming  revolution  in 
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Japan  continued  to  be  a  source  of  controversy.  Fukumoto 
Kazuo,  who  gained  leadership  of  the  Japanese  Communist 
movement  in  1926-27,  argued  that  the  Japanese  Constitution 
of  1889  (not  the  Meiji  Restoration)  constituted  Japan's 
bourgeois-democratic  revolution,  though  this  "was  artfully 
concealed  from  the  masses."  Fukumoto  correctly  noted  that 
the  Japanese  bourgeoisie  had  turned  reactionary,  and  he 
asserted  that  the  Japanese  state  "has  today  developed  in 
itself  the  germ  of  fascist  dictatorship."  Too  much  of  an  inde- 
pendent mind  for  Moscow's  liking,  Fukumoto  was  deposed, 
falsely  accused  of  being  a  "Trotskyist." 

In  1927  new  programmatic  theses  on  Japan  were  adopted 
by  the  Comintern.  Again  this  was  authored  by  Bukharin. 
This  lengthy  and  contradictory  document  argued:  "The  rev- 
olution of  1868  opened  the  path  for  capitalist  development  in 
Japan.  Political  power,  however,  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  feudal  elements."  Bukharin  now  had  to  admit  that  the 
period  since  the  Meiji  Restoration  had  seen  "the  trans- 
formation of  the  old  Japanese  state  into  a  bourgeois  state."  In 
contradistinction  to  the  1922  draft  program,  he  wrote 
that  "Japan  is  governed  by  a  bloc  of  the  bourgeoisie  and 
landlords — a  bloc  under  the  hegemony  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
This  being  so,  illusions  that  the  bourgeoisie  can  in  any  way 
be  utilized  as  a  revolutionary  factor,  even  during  the  first 
stage  of  the  bourgeois-democratic  revolution,  must  be  aban- 
doned" ("Theses  on  Japan  Adopted  in  the  Session  of  the 
Presidium  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern  on 
July  15,  1927,"  in  Beckmann  and  Okubo,  op.cit.).  Yet  the 
1927  theses  still  set  as  the  aim  of  the  JCP  a  bourgeois- 
democratic  revolution  which  would  "rapidly  grow  into  a 
socialist  revolution"! 

The  1927  theses  provoked  an  open  split  with  founding 
Communists  Yamakawa,  Sakai  and  Arahata,  who  formed  the 
Rono-ha  (Labor-Farmer  Faction).  They  opposed  the  two- 
stage  schema,  insisting  that  the  coming  revolution  in  Japan 
would  be  a  proletarian  one.  But  far  from  being  a  left  opposi- 
tion to  Stalinist  opportunism,  the  Rono-ha  faction  insisted 


that  the  activity  of  Japanese  Communists  be  limited  to  legal 
work  under  the  guise  of  a  workers  and  peasants  party.  The 
debate  between  Rono-ha  and  what  became  known  as  Koza- 
ha  (the  official  pro-Moscow  party)  on  the  development  and 
nature  of  Japanese  capitalism  went  on  for  years  and  encom- 
passed thousands  of  pages.  But  it  is  clear  that  Rono-ha's 
insistence  that  the  bourgeoisie  ruled  in  Japan,  while  correct, 
was  largely  a  theoretical  justification  for  its  refusal  to  call 
for  the  abolition  of  the  emperor  system  or  engage  in  any 
other  illegal  activity.  Acknowledging  Rono-ha's  willingness 
to  stay  within  the  limits  set  by  the  Japanese  bourgeoisie,  the 
state  allowed  Rono-ha  supporters  to  function  legally  until 
1937,  while  savagely  repressing  the  JCP.  Arahata  and  Yama- 
kawa played  leading  roles  in  forming  the  Japanese  Social- 
ist Party  under  the  U.S.  Occupation  in  1945  (Sakai  died 
in  1933). 

Even  after  the  split  with  Rono-ha,  the  question  of  a  stagist 
perspective  was  not  settled  within  the  JCP.  In  1931,  after 
Stalin  had  purged  Bukharin  from  the  CI  leadership  and 
embarked  on  the  sectarian  adventurism  and  left  posturing  of 
the  Third  Period,  the  JCP  developed  new  programmatic  the- 
ses which  described  the  Meiji  Restoration  as  "a  bourgeois- 
democratic  revolution  that  paved  the  way  for  the  develop- 
ment of  capitalism"  and  argued  that  the  coming  Japanese 
revolution  would  be  a  "proletarian  revolution  that  involves 
extensive  bourgeois-democratic  tasks"  ("The  Political  Theses 
of  the  Japanese  Communist  Party,  April-June  1931,"  ibid.). 

The  hint  of  clarity  provided  by  the  1931  theses  did  not, 
however,  last  very  long.  Frightened  by  the  Japanese  invasion 
of  Manchuria,  the  Stalinist  bureaucrats  in  the  Kremlin 
refused  to  give  up  the  illusion  that  a  more  Soviet-friendly 
bourgeois  regime  could  come  to  exist  in  Japan.  The  CI 
demanded  that  the  1931  theses  be  thrown  out.  New  theses  on 
Japan  adopted  in  1 932  argued  for  the  "overthrow  of  the  mon- 
archy by  the  victorious  people's  revolution,"  after  which  "the 
main  task  of  the  Communist  Party  will  be  the  struggle  for  the 
rapid  development  of  the  bourgeois-democratic  revolution 
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Over  1,500  Communists  were  arrested  in  IVIarch  1928, 
and  500  were  imprisoned. 

into  a  socialist  revolution"  ("Theses  on  the  Situation  in  Japan 
and  the  Tasks  of  the  Communist  Party,  May  1932,"  ibid. ).  By 
this  time,  state  persecution  had  so  devastated  the  JCP  that  it 
had  virtually  ceased  to  exist.  The  party  was  revived  only  in 
the  aftermath  of  Japan's  defeat  in  World  War  II. 

Did  the  American  Occupation 
Carry  Out  a  "Supplementary 
Bourgeois  Revolution"  in  Japan? 

The  JCP  used  the  two-stage  schema  as  part  of  its  justifica- 
tion for  initially  supporting  the  post- WWII  Occupation  led 
by  American  imperialism,  which  had  indiscriminately  fire- 
bombed  most  major  cities  in  Japan  and  leveled  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  with  atom  bombs.  The  JCP's  groveling  effort 
to  ingratiate  itself  with  the  Allied  authorities  also  repre- 
sented the  continuation  of  the  support  which  pro-Moscow 
parties  around  the  world  had  given  to  the  so-called  "demo- 
cratic" imperialist  war  effort  after  Germany  invaded  the 
USSR  in  1941.  The  American  Communist  Party  condemned 
U.S.  workers  who  went  on  strike  during  the  war  as  allies  of 
Hitler  and  the  Mikado  (the  emperor)  and  supported  the 
internment  of  Japanese  Americans.  In  1945,  the  American 
CP  hailed  the  atom  bombing  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki! 

The  JCP  hailed  the  Occupation  authorities  for  moving 
against  the  so-called  "feudalistic  elements"  of  the  Japanese 
ruling  elite.  In  late  1945,  a  veteran  JCP  cadre,  Yamamoto 
Masami,  exulted  that  under  the  Occupation,  "the  military 
cliques  were  eliminated,  the  bureaucratic  cliques  were  finally 
losing  their  relative  independence,. ..the  so-called  familistic 
zaibatsu  were  also  beginning  to  be  dissolved,  and  even  the 
landownership  of  parasitic  landlords  was  being  touched" 
(quoted  in  Germaine  Hoston,  Marxism  and  the  Crisis  of 
Development  in  Prewar  Japan  [Prificeton:  Princeton  Univer- 
sity Press,  1986]).  The  JCP  retained  a  conciliatory  approach 
to  General  Douglas  MacArthur  and  his  occupation  forces 
even  after  the  Cold  War  began  in  earnest  in  1947.  The  Japa- 
nese Stalinists  did  not  call  for  an  end  to  the  occupation  until 
Moscow  publicly  denounced  them  for  not  doing  so  in  1950, 
and  then  they  did  so  in  the  name  of  Japanese  nationalism.  In 
the  1970s,  the  JCP  broke  with  both  Moscow  and  Beijing  in 
favor  of  overt  social  democracy. 

The  view  of  the  American  Occupation  as  some  kind  of 
"democratic"  revolution  remains  the  predominant  view  on 


the  reformist  Japanese  left.  A  few  years  ago,  the  journal  of 

the  Trotsky  Research  Institute  (TRI)  wrote: 

"The  postwar  reforms  that  were  carried  out  by  the  American 
Occupation  army  were  on  the  one  hand  almost  thoroughgoing 
bourgeois  reforms  in  a  country  that  had  a  belated  industrial 
structure  and  a  strong  state  that  was  invasion  hungry  while 
simultaneously  being  in  revolutionary  turmoil.  It  was  a  situa- 
tion where  [in  the  prewar  period]  landowners  ruled  over  semi- 
feudalistic  villages,  factory  workers  received  very  low  wages 
and  there  was  an  absence  of  rights.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
American  Occupation  army  removed  in  one  breath  the  dictato- 
rial emperor  system,  unleashing  a  flowering  movement  from 
below  which  they  then  had  to  suppress  and  force  back  into  the 
framework  of  a  bourgeois  state.  Thus,  because  the  Meiji  Resto- 
ration was  a  'bureaucratic  semi-bourgeois  revolution  from 
above'  which  prevented  a  bourgeois  revolution  from  below, 
the  postwar  reforms  carried  out  by  the  American  Occupation 
army  were  a  'supplementary  bourgeois  revolution  from  above' 
to  prevent  a  socialist  revolution  from  below.  Thus  Japan  set 
a  rare  precedent  against  Trotsky's  prognosis  that  backward 
capitalist  countries,  in  order  to  join  the  group  of  advanced 
capitalist  countries,  would  have  to  go  through  the  experience 
of  permanent  revolution." 

— Nishijima  Sakae,  Torotsukii  Kenkyu  (Trotsky 
Studies),  Summer  2001  (our  translation) 

The  Trotsky  Research  Institute  was  formed  in  1990  pri- 
marily by  members  of  the  Japan  Revolutionary  Communist 
League  (JRCL),  part  of  the  international  pseudo-Trotskyist 
tendency  led  at  the  time  by  Ernest  Mandel.  The  Mandelites 
drew  into  their  misnamed  anti-Trotskyist  endeavor  some 
JCP  intellectuals,  like  Nishijima  Sakae,  who  wrote  the  article 
quoted  above. 

There  was  no  avowedly  Trotskyist  group  in  Japan  during 
Trotsky's  lifetime.  It  was  only  under  the  impact  of  the  1956 
Hungarian  political  revolution  that  disparate  elements  from 
the  JCP  and  independent  Marxist  intellectuals  leaning  toward 
Trotskyism  came  together  to  form  the  heterogeneous  JRCL 
in  1957.  Emerging  in  the  context  of  the  virulent  anti- 
Sovietism  of  1950s  Japan,  with  no  historical  link  to  Trotsky's 
International  Left  Opposition,  the  Japanese  "Trotskyists" 
rejected  Trotsky's  analysis  of  the  bureaucracy  as  a  contradic- 
tory caste  and  refused  to  militarily  defend  the  USSR.  Thus, 
they  were  fundamentally  crippled  from  the  beginning.  Mis- 
identifying  Trotskyism  as  a  simple  democratic  opposition  to 
Stalinism,  the  JRCL  and  their  JCP  allies  in  the  TRI  joined  the 
virulently  anti-Soviet  Japanese  bourgeoisie  in  hailing  the 
destruction  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  deformed  workers 
states  of  East  Europe. 

Before  considering  what  actually  happened  in  Japan 
under  the  U.S.  Occupation  regime  of  General  MacArthur,  it 
is  first  necessary  to  address  a  common  confusion  at  the 
theoretical  level.  Liberals  and  social  democrats  often  assign 
the  label  "bourgeois-democratic  revolution"  or  simply 
"democratic  revolution"  to  any  political  upheaval  which 
results  in  a  change  to  a  parliamentary  system,  whether 
effected  by  external  forces  or  internally.  But  the  concept  of  a 
bourgeois  revolution  in  an  advanced  capitalist  country  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  Thus  the  uprising  led  by  the  Social 
Democrats  in  Germany  in  November  1918  which  overthrew 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  II,  in  the  wake  of  Germany's  defeat  in  the 
First  World  War,  was  not  a  bourgeois-democratic  revolution. 
It  was  an  incipient  proletarian  revolution.  The  working  class 
not  only  demanded  the  overthrow  of  the  Kaiser,  but  created 
workers  and  soldiers  councils — Soviets — all  over  the  coun- 
try. However,  the  Social  Democratic  leadership  in  bloc  with 
the  army  high  command  and  right-wing  paramilitary  forces 
bloodily  suppressed  the  organs  of  proletarian  dual  power 
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and  exterminated  the  revolutionary  vanguard  of  the  German 
working  class  represented  by  Rosa  Luxemburg  and  Karl 
Liebknecht.  In  the  aftermath,  a  parliamentary  government 
(the  Weimar  Republic)  was  established,  which  lasted  until  it 
was  replaced  by  the  Nazi  regime  of  Adolf  Hitler  in  1933. 
The  successive  governments  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II,  the 
Social  Democratic  leader  Friedrich  Ebert  and  the  fascist 
Adolf  Hitler  all  politically  represented  the  German  financial 
and  industrial  bourgeoisie  personified  by  Siemens  and 
Krupp. 

In  Italy  and  western  Germany  as  well  as  Japan,  the  post- 
1945  American-led  military  occupation  brought  about  par- 
liamentary governments.  Unlike  the  Japanese  emperor  sys- 
tem, the  bourgeois  character  of  the  Italian  and  German  fascist 
regimes  was  manifest,  certainly  to  Marxists,  even  though 
Italy  retained  the  monarchy.  Mussolini  and  Hitler  originally 
came  to  power  under  conditions  of  fragile  parliamentarist 
regimes  shaken  by  massive  social  turbulence.  Decisive  sec- 
tions of  the  Italian  and  German  bourgeoisies  supported  the 
fascist  movement  out  of  fear  of  "red  revolution."  Thus  lead- 
ing German  capitalist  magnate  Alfred  Hugenberg,  a  former 
director  of  the  Krupp  empire,  played  a  key  role  in  installing 
Hitler  as  chancellor. 

The  emperor  system  of  Hirohito  was  obviously  of  a  differ- 
ent political  character  than  the  fascist  regimes  of  Mussolini 
and  Hitler.  Not  only  was  it  derived  from  the  feudal  epoch, 
but  Japan  had  never  experienced  parliamentary  democracy. 
Nonetheless,  the  government  of  Hirohito  and  General  Tojo 
politically  represented  the  dominant  sections  of  Japanese 
financial  and  industrial  capital. 

Neither  the  economic  dominance  nor  the  composition  of 
the  upper  echelon  of  the  Japanese  bourgeoisie  changed  under 
the  American  Occupation.  U.S.  authorifies  initially  talked 
about  breaking  up  the  zaibatsii,  as  part  of  a  plan  to  wreck  any 
possibility  of  Japan's  re-emergence  as  an  industrial  power.  In 
the  end  nothing  was  actually  done  in  this  regard.  The  conven- 
tional identification  today  of  Japanese  capitalism  with  the 


names  Mitsubishi,  Mitsui,  Sumitomo  et  al.  testifies  to  the 
continuity  of  the  Japanese  ruling  class  from  the  Meiji  era 
through  the  present. 

The  U.S.  Occupation  regime  also  preserved  the  continuity 
of  the  Japanese  civilian  (as  distinct  from  military)  political 
elite.  Hirohito  remained  emperor,  although  forced  to  pub- 
licly abjure  the  claim  of  divine  lineage.  Yoshida  Shigeru,  the 
prime  minister  during  most  of  the  Occupation  and  also  the 
first  post;Occupation  years,  had  been  a  senior  diplomat  in 
pre- 1 945  imperial  Japan,  serving  among  other  posts  as 
ambassador  to  Britain.  The  other  top  Japanese  officials 
under  the  Occupation  had  career  resumes  similar  to,  if  less 
exalted  than,  Yoshida's. 

Below  the  level  of  the  top  government  officials,  the  civil- 
ian state  bureaucracy,  including  its  extensive  police  appara- 
tus, was  preserved  intact  and  served  as  the  administrative 
agency  which  implemented  the  policies  of  MacArthur's 
General  Headquarters  (GHQ).  Even  members  of  the  notori- 
ous Tokko  (Special  Security  Police),  commonly  known  as 
the  thought-control  police,  were  simply  reassigned  to  other 
ministries.  No  doubt,  many  of  them  were  instrumental  in 
carrying  out  the  "red  purge"  undertaken  by  the  U.S.  author- 
ities in  the  later  years  of  the  Occupation. 

In  Italy  and  western  Germany,  the  changes  effected  during 
the  American-led  occupation  were  mainly  limited  to  the 
political  superstructure.  There  were  no  substantial  changes 
at  the  economic  base  of  these  societies.  In  Japan,  however, 
the  U.S.  Occupation  regime  carried  out  a  land  reform  that 
transformed  the  mass  of  tenant  farmers  into  small  and 
middling  agrarian  proprietors.  Announcing  this  reform  in 
late  1945,  MacArthur,  a  right-wing  American  militarist, 
declared  it  would  "destroy  the  economic  bondage  which  has 
enslaved  the  Japanese  farmer  for  centuries  of  feudal  oppres- 
sion" (quoted  in  R.R  Dore,  Land  Reform  in  Japan  [London: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1959]). 

As  we  have  seen,  the  main  body  of  Japanese  leftists,  rep- 
resented by  the  JCP,  had  long  maintained  that  feudal  forms 
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American  Occupation  overseer  General  Mac- 
Arthur  with  Emperor  Hirohito  (above).  1948  ^ 
Tokyo  municipal  workers  strike  (right).  U.S. 
Occupation  presided  over  anti-Communist 
purge  that  broke  militant  unions. 
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of  exploitation  continued  to  predominate  in  agriculture.  To 
assess  the  specific  import  of  MacArthur's  land  reform,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  overall  policies  of  the  American 
Occupation  regime,  especially  as  they  interacted  with  the 
escalating  Cold  War  in  East  Asia  marked  by  the  1949  Chi- 
nese Revolution  and  the  Korean  War  of  1950-53. 

The  Labor  Upsurge  and  the  U.S.  Occupation 

The  Occupation  can  be  divided  into  three  phases.  The  first, 
"liberal"  phase  saw  a  massive  upsurge  of  working-class  rad- 
icalism. This  was  followed  by  a  period,  dubbed  the  "reverse 
course"  by  historians,  of  political  reaction  and  repression 
combined  with  economic  austerity.  The  final  period,  precip- 
itated by  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  in  June  1950, 
marked  the  formation  of  the  alliance  between  American 
imperialism  and  reviving  Japanese  imperialism  against  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China. 

The  labor  upsurge  was  sparked  in  September  1945  by  a 
strike  of  Chinese  prisoners  of  war  and  Korean  forced  labor- 
ers in  the  mines  of  Hokkaido.  The  Japanese  government  and 
mine  owners  hired  thugs  to  instigate  racist  attacks,  but  their 
attempts  to  turn  Japanese  workers  against  their  Chinese  and 
Korean  class  brothers  met  with  defeat.  The  courageous 
actions  of  the  Hokkaido  miners  sparked  a  wider  strike  wave. 
By  December  1946,  92  percent  of  the  miners  in  Japan  were 
organized.  A  year  and  a  half  after  the  war's  end,  nearly  4.5 
million  workers  were  enrolled  in  trade  unions,  compared  to 
fewer  than  a  half  million  at  the  prewar  peak. 

The  Communist  Party  was  the  only  major  political  organ- 
ization in  imperial  Japan  that  had  opposed  the  imperialist 
drive  toward  colonization  and  world  war.  Consequently,  its 
leaders  and  cadres  emerged  from  prison  or  returned  from 
exile  with  enormous  moral  authority  extending  well  beyond 
the  party's  previous  base  of  support.  One  American  liberal 
historian  recounts  in  his  major  study  of  the  Occupation: 

"That  the  most  principled  resistance  to  the  war  had  come  from 
dedicated  Communists  gave  these  individuals  considerable 
status.  When  Tokuda  Kyuichi  and  several  hundred  other  Com- 
munists were  released  from  prison,  they  became  celebrities 
and  instant  heroes  in  a  society  whose  old  heroes  had  all  sud- 
denly been  toppled.  Similarly,  [JCP  leader]  Nosaka  Sanzo's 
arrival  in  January  1946  after  a  long  journey  from  China 
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attracted  a  great  crowd.  He,  too,  received  a  hero's  welcome; 
even  conservatives,  it  was  said,  joined  in." 

— John  Dower,  Embracing  Defeat,  Japan  in  the 

Wake  of  World  War  II  (New  York:  W.  W.  Norton 

&Co.,  1999) 

The  public  meetings  which  greeted  the  release  of  the  JCP 
leaders  attracted  large  numbers  of  ethnic  Koreans.  Korean 
JCP  leader  Kim  Ch'on-hae  played  a  central  role  in  organiz- 
ing the  militant  Korean  organization  Chouren;  he  toured  the 
country  urging  Koreans  to  join  Chouren  and  the  JCP.  JCP 
militants  won  leadership  of  the  most  militant  union  federa- 
tion, Sanbetsu.  The  working  class  was  clearly  on  the  offen- 
sive. The  most  dramatic  and  significant  aspect  of  labor  radi- 
calism in  this  period  was  the  formation  of  "production 
control"  committees  which  took  over  factories  and  chal- 
lenged the  traditional  authority  of  management  and  owner- 
ship. An  American  left-liberal  publicist  who  visited  Japan  at 
the  time  wrote: 

"In  the  early  days  of  the  occupation  most  disputes  were  set- 
tled quickly,  and  usually  with  a  victory  for  the  union.  Employ- 
ers were  stunned  by  the  defeat,  disorganized  and  uncertain, 
fearful  of  antagonizing  the  occupation  forces,  and  in  some 
cases,  no  doubt,  apprehensive  of  revolutionary  developments." 
— Miriam  S.  Farley,  Aspects  of  Japan's  Labor 

Problems  (New  York:  The  John  Day  Company,  1950) 

Land  Reform  and  the  Defeat  of 
the  Postwar  Upsurge 

The  land  reform  program  implemented  by  MacArthur 
was  explicitly  designed  to  prevent  the  rural  masses  from 
joining  forces  with  the  urban  working-class  upsurge.  On 
May  Day  1946  three  million  workers  and  peasants  partici- 
pated in  nationwide  demonstrations.  With  a  growing  food 
crisis.  Citizens  Food  Control  Committees  were  springing  up 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  On  May  19,  a  Food  May  Day 
was  held  in  Tokyo  with  300,000  workers  and  poor  farmers 
surrounding  the  prime  minister's  office  and  demanding  his 
resignation. 

These  events  frightened  the  Occupation  forces,  and  in 
response  they  hurried  to  bring  out  a  land  reform  program, 
which  was  finally  announced  in  October  1946.  A  third  of  all 
arable  land  in  Japan  (just  short  of  two  million  cho — almost 
five  million  acres)  was  transferred  from  landlords  to  tenant 
farmers.  Landlords  were  required  to  sell  this  land 
to  the  government,  which  in  turn  resold  it  at  the 
same  purchase  price  to  their  tenants  or  other  work- 
ing farmers.  The  financial  side  of  this  operation 
was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  high  rate  of  inflation 
at  the  time.  Both  the  government  and  the  farmers 
who  purchased  land  from  it  were  able  to  pay  in 
rapidly  depreciating  yen.  Most  tenants  did  not 
need  recourse  to  long-term  loans  but  were  able  to 
buy  the  land  outright  for  cash  in  a  year  or  two. 

The  proportion  of  land  cultivated  under  some 
form  of  tenancy  arrangement  declined  from  45  to 
10  percent.  And  the  number  of  purely  tenant  farm- 
ers (i.e.,  those  who  did  not  own  any  land)  declined 
from  28  to  5  percent  of  all  farmers.  There  was  thus 
a  substantial  change  in  the  structure  of  land  owner- 
ship and  a  reduction  in  the  surplus  value  (rent 
and  interest)  extracted  from  the  rural  toilers.  This 
defused  unrest  in  the  countryside  and  allowed 
MacArthur  to  concentrate  on  defeating  the  work- 
ing class  in  the  cities. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  cities  labor  and  the  Japanese 
government  were  headed  toward  a  major  con- 
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American  CP  cartoon  hailed  heinous  atom  bomb 
attack  on  Hiroshima,  August  1945.  Japanese  CP  sup- 
ported the  Allied  Occupation  until  1950.  Below:  JCP 
leader  Tokuda  Kyuichi  addresses  rally,  February  1949. 
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frontation.  The  economic  situation  continued  to  disintegrate, 
with  prices  of  basic  necessities  increasing  nearly  four-fold. 
Discontent  was  also  fed  by  the  sense  that  nothing  much  had 
changed  in  the  political  structure  of  the  country.  Sanbetsu 
called  for  a  general  strike  on  1  February  1947,  demanding 
not  only  higher  wages  but  the  ouster  of  the  right-wing, 
widely  despised  Yoshida  government,  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  "people's  government,"  demands  that  were  enthu- 
siastically supported  by  all  three  major  union  federations  rep- 
resenting some  four  million  workers.  But  the  Japanese 
Stalinists,  like  their  counterparts  in  West  Europe,  were 
unwilling  and  unprepared  to  fight  for  political  power.  Fright- 
ened, but  desiring  to  save  face,  they  asked  MacArthur's  head- 
quarters to  issue  a  written  order  forbidding  the  strike,  which 
MacArthur  did.  At  literally  the  eleventh  hour,  li  Yashiro,  head 
of  the  strike  committee,  called  off  the  strike  in  a  radio 
announcement. 

The  JCP  handed  the  working  class  a  huge  defeat,  nega- 
tively shaping  the  post-WWII  social  order.  They  also  lost  an 
enormous  opportunity  to  cut  through  the  virulent  Japanese 


nationalism  which  had  tied  the  working  class  to  its  rulers. 
Chouren  had  collected  money  and  organized  strike  support 
committees,  writing  in  its  newspaper,  "The  February  general 
strike  planned  by  the  Japanese  working  class,  which  is  in 
our  mutual  interest,  should  be  our  struggle.  Their  victory 
will  be  our  victory  and  their  defeat  will  be  our  defeat." 
Chouren  wasn't  even  informed  that  the  strike  was  called  off! 
The  Stalinists  soon  lost  their  positions  of  strength  and 
authority  throughout  the  country. 

The  U.S.  Occupation  regime  now  moved  to  break  the 
leftist-led  labor  movement.  In  1948,  MacArthur's  headquar- 
ters banned  all  strikes  by  government  workers,  who  had  here- 
tofore been  in  the  forefront  of  labor  militancy.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  major  "red  purge."  Some  20,000  Communist 
Party  activists  and  other  leftists  were  fired  from  their  jobs.  As 
a  result,  the  membership  of  Sanbetsu  plummeted  from  over 
a  million  in  mid  1949  to  less  than  300,000  a  year  later.  The 
social  democratic-led  unions,  too,  lost  members  in  this  period. 

Japan  emerged  from  the  Occupation  with  the  weakest 
labor  movement  of  any  major  advanced  capitalist  country. 
In  1953  a  strike  at  Nissan  was  defeated.  In  the  aftermath, 
the  private  industrial  sector  workers  were  organized  into 
company-financed  and  -controlled  "unions."  In  this  way  it 
was  the  repressive  policies  of  the  "reverse  course,"  not  the 
"progressive"  reforms  of  the  earlier  period,  which  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  Japanese  "economic  miracle"  of  the 
1950s-'60s. 

Agriculture,  the  Cold  War  and  the  Japanese 
"Economic  Miracle" 

The  claim  that  the  land  reform  implemented  under  the 
American  Occupation  constituted  some  kind  of  bourgeois 
revolution  is  most  often  based  on  the  argument  that  the  pre- 
1945  agrarian  system  blocked  Japan's  further  moderniza- 
tion. This  argument  has  two  components.  The  first  is  the 
belief  that  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  rural  toilers 
limited  the  domestic  market  for  industrial  products.  The  sec- 
ond is  that  the  development  of  a  modem  agriculture  sector 
was  essential  to  Japan's  development  and  that  the  poverty  of 
the  pre-WWII  tenant  farmers  blocked  this  development 
since  they  lacked  both  the  financial  means  and  economic 
incentives  to  invest  in  modern  technology. 

In  the  historical  short  term,  the  increase  in  disposable 
income  among  farm  households  as  a  result  of  the  land 
reform  was  spent,  predictably,  almost  entirely  on  consump- 
tion rather  than  investment.  To  a  large  extent  the  increased 
consumption  of  former  tenant  farmers  and  their  families 
simply  replaced  that  of  their  former  landlords.  In  any  case, 
the  increased  consumer  demand  for  manufactured  goods  in 
the  rural  villages  was  at  most  a  minor  contributing  factor  to 
Japan's  rapid  industrial  growth  in  the  1950s. 

The  second  component  of  the  argument  also  does  not 
withstand  scrutiny.  The  leaders  of  Meiji  Japan  pursued  a 
policy  of  agricultural  self-sufficiency  for  the  same  reason 
they  effectively  barred  foreign  investment  and  built  up  a 
modem  military-industrial  complex:  to  protect  Japan's  inde- 
pendence against  the  threat  of  Western  imperialist  states.  In 
the  1890s,  the  leading  Meiji  statesman.  Tani  Kanjo,  a  one- 
time minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  declared  that 
Japan  had  to  be  able  to  Feed  itself  in  the  event  of  war,  that 
self-sufficiency  in  basic  foodstuffs  was  even  more  important 
than  self-sufficiency  in  modern  weaponry. 

However,  it  was  inefficient  and  contrary  to  the  dynamics 
of  the  world  capitalist  market  for  Japan  to  retain  a  significant 
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agricultural  sector.  Thus  a  major  economic  motive  for  Japan's 
colonialist  expansionism  into  East  Asia,  from  the  1890s 
through  the  1930s,  was  to  obtain  secure  sources  of  relatively 
cheap,  basic  foodstuffs  as  well  as  raw  materials  for  industry. 
When  in  late  1941  Japan  went  to  war  with  the  U.S.,  31  per- 
cent of  its  rice  and  58  percent  of  its  soybeans  came  from 
Manchuria  and  the  other  occupied  regions  of  China,  in  addi- 
tion to  Japan's  older  Asian  colonies  of  Korea  and  Formosa 
(Taiwan). 

The  most  significant  effect  of  the  land  reform  sponsored 
by  the  American  Occupation  authorities  was  at  the  political, 
rather  than  economic  level.  In  the  1920s  and  early  1930s, 
tenant  farmers  and  other  peasant  smallholders  had  engaged 
in  mass,  organized  struggle  under  the  leadership  of  Commu- 
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Chinese  war  heroes  hailed  by  North  Koreans  in  1953 
for  helping  beat  back  U.S.  onslaught. 

nists  and  other  leftists  against  the  rapacious  landlords 
and  village  moneylenders.  When  in  the  mid  to  late  1940s 
Japanese  peasants  acquired  their  own  land  along  with 
government-subsidized  loans,  they  became  politically  con- 
servative. Rural  villages  provided  a  large  (though  gradually 
diminishing)  fraction  of  the  votes  which  have  kept  the  right- 
wing  Liberal  Democratic  Party  (LDP)  in  governmental 
power  in  Tokyo  for  all  but  a  brief  period  in  the  mid  1990s. 
The  LDP  continues  to  retain  a  farming  sector  for  political 
reasons.  This  entails  not  only  a  high  level  of  protectionism, 
but  also  massive  economic  subsidies  and  rural  public  works 
programs  which  are  a  drain  on  the  overall  economy. 

The  "red  purge"  and  union-busting  offensive  initiated  in 
1947  by  the  U.S.  Occupation  regime  initially  coincided  with 
and  were  reinforced  by  a  program  of  economic  austerity. 
This  was  known  as  the  "Dodge  line"  after  its  main  architect, 
a  right-wing  Detroit  banker,  Joseph  Dodge.  Under  Dodge's 
orders,  the  Japanese  government  slashed  expenditures  while 
the  supply  of  money  and  credit  was  sharply  contracted.  As  a 
consequence  500,000  workers  were  laid  off  in  both  the  gov- 
ernment and  private  sectors.  An  estimated  third  of  all  small 
businesses  went  bankrupt. 

Yet  two  decades  later  it  had  become  commonplace  to 
speak  of  a  Japanese  "economic  miracle."  The  root  cause  of 


Japan's  dramatic  change  of  economic  fortunes  lay  in  world- 
historic  events  on  the  Asian  mainland.  When  in  1945  the  U.S. 
defeated  Japan,  the  American  imperialists  believed  they  had 
finally  gained  control  of  China,  the  great  prize  for  which  the 
Pacific  War  was  mainly  fought.  U.S.  ruling  circles  looked  to 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  regime  in  Beijing  as  their  main  point  of 
support  in  East  Asia.  This  was  indicated  at  the  diplomatic 
level  by  making  China  one  of  five  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council  of  the  newly  formed  United  Nations.  In  line 
with  Washington's  China-oriented  strategy,  Japan  was  to  be 
kept  down,  prevented  from  again  becoming  a  major  (and 
potenfially  rival)  capitalist  power  in  the  Far  East. 

When,  however,  in  1949  Mao  Zedong's  peasant-based 
People's  Liberation  Army  routed  Chiang's  forces  in  the  Chi- 
nese civil  war,  American  imperialism's  plans  for  domination 
of  East  Asia  were  thrown  into  disarray.  The  U.S.  rulers 
moved  to  build  up  Japan  as  their  main  strategic  ally  in  the 
region,  a  move  greatly  accelerated  by  the  Korean  War.  It 
was  this  major  war  between  American  imperialism  and  the 
Asian  Communist  countries  which  finally  pulled  Japan  out 
of  its  prolonged  post- 1945  economic  depression. 

Mitsubishi,  Toyota  et  al.,  became  quartermasters  for  the 
American  expeditionary  forces  in  Korea,  supplying  them 
with  a  wide  array  of  materiel,  from  trucks  and  ammunition 
to  uniforms  and  pharmaceuticals.  During  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  war,  steel  production  increased  by  almost  40 
percent.  Japanese  industry  was  also  mobilized  to  provide 
repair  facilifies  for  U.S.  naval  vessels,  aircraft  and  tanks. 
Prime  Minister  Yoshida  exultantly  described  the  Korean  War 
as  "a  gift  of  the  gods." 

Thus  began  the  Japanese  "economic  miracle"  that  would 
last  another  two  decades.  During  the  1950s-'60s,  Japan  con- 
sistently ran  large  balance  of  trade  surpluses  with  the  U.S. 
The  powers  that  be  on  Wall  Street  and  in  Washington  accepted 
this  at  the  time  as  part  of  the  overhead  costs  of  maintaining 
their  strategic  alliance  with  Japan  against  the  Sino-Soviet 
states.  Not  until  the  early  1970s  did  the  U.S.  move  to  stem  the 
flood  of  Japanese  manufactured  imports  through  various  pro- 
tectionist devices.  This  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
the  Japanese  "economic  miracle."  In  the  decade  since  the 
counterrevolutionary  destruction  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Japan 
has  been  mired  in  a  prolonged  economic  slump. 

Forward  to  a  Japanese  Workers  Republic! 

When  the  JCP — under  pressure  from  Moscow — finally 
began  to  oppose  the  Occupation,  it  contended  that  the  Allied 
troops  had  turned  Japan  into  a  dependency,  even  a  "semicol- 
ony,"  of  American  imperialism.  In  1950,  JCP  Secretary 
General  Tokuda  Kyuichi  compared  Japan  to  pre- 1949  China 
under  the  American  puppet  regime  of  Chiang  Kai-shek! 
Under  the  pretext  that  an  "anti-imperialist"  revolution  is 
necessary  to  rid  Japan  of  its  dependent  status,  to  this  day  the 
JCP  continues  to  promote  the  two-stage  schema: 

"The  present  state  of  Japan  is  marked  by  its  state  subordination 
to  the  United  States,  which  is  extraordinary  not  only  among 
the  developed  capitalist  countries  but  in  international  relations 
of  the  present-day  world,  in  which  colonization  is  history.  The 
U.S.  domination  of  Japan  clearly  has  an  imperialistic  character 
because  it  tramples  on  Japan's  sovereignty  and  independence 
in  the  interests  of  U.S.  global  strategy  and  U.S.  monopoly 
capitaHsm.... 

"A  change  Japanese  society  needs  at  present  is  a  democratic 
revolution  instead  of  a  socialist  revolution.  It  is  a  revolution 
that  ends  Japan's  extraordinary  subordination  to  the  United 
States  and  the  tyrannical  rule  by  large  corporation  and  busi- 
ness circles,  a  revolution  that  secures  Japan's  genuine  inde- 
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pendence  and  carries  out  democratic  changes  in  politics,  the 
economy  and  society." 

— Nihon  Kyosan-to  Koryo  (Japanese  Communist  Party 

Program),  adopted  at  23rd  Congress,  January  2004 

(JCP  draft  translation) 

A  1956  article  in  the  Rebel  a  direct  precursor  to  the 
pseudo-Trotskyist  JRCL,  described  Japan  in  language  simi- 
lar to  the  Stalinists  as  "a  special  dependency  which  lies 
between  a  colony  and  a  dependency."  This  is  a  view  which 
pervades  the  reformist  Japanese  left.  Thus  the  "New  Left" 
group  Kakumaru,  which  originated  as  a  virulently  Staiino- 
j    phobic  split  from  the  JRCL  in  1958,  fulminates  that: 

"The  Koizumi  regime  accepts  all  political,  economic  and  mil- 
itary requests  demanded  by  the  Bush  regime....  While  Koi- 
zumi may  wear  a  headband  with  a  hinomaru  [rising  sun]  on  it, 
his  underpants  are  oversized  stars  and  stripes  trunks  and  his 
shoes  are  U.S.  military  boots." 

— Kaiho  (Liberation),  19  January  2004  (our  translation) 

With  its  overwhelming  military  superiority,  the  U.S. 
remains  the  predominant  imperialist  power  on  the  face  of 
the  planet.  But  in  the  face  of  growing  tensions  with  the  U.S., 
particularly  since  the  counten-evolutionary  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1991-92,  the  Japanese  bourgeoisie  has  dra- 
matically increased  its  efforts  to  build  up  its  military  to 
match  its  economic  power  and  to  demonstrate  its  determina- 
tion to  protect  its  own  imperialist  interests  throughout  Asia. 
Japan  dispatched  naval  vessels,  aircraft  and  1,000  military 
personnel  to  the  Indian  Ocean  to  aid  the  U.S.  invasion  of 
1  Afghanistan  in  2001.  It  has  a  contingent  of  approximately 
500  soldiers  participating  in  the  occupation  of  Iraq.  In  por- 
traying Japan  as  being  under  the  thumb  of  American  imperi- 
alism, the  pseudo-socialist  left  shows  itself  to  be  mired  in 
Japanese  nationalism,  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  most 
extreme  revanchist  elements  of  the  Japanese  bourgeoisie. 

At  the  First  Congress  of  the  Toilers  of  the  Far  East  in 
January-February  1922  Zinoviev  correctly  declared,  "The 
Japanese  proletariat  holds  in  their  hands  the  key  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Far  Eastern  question."  While  the  proletariat  now 
has  real  social  weight  in  other  Asian  countries,  the  Japanese 
working  class  remains  the  powerhouse  of  the  region.  If  Japa- 
nese workers  are  not  to  be  plunged  into  mass  unemployment 
or  new  imperialist  adventures,  they  must  join  with  the  work- 
ers of  Indonesia,  Vietnam,  Thailand,  China  and  the  Korean 
peninsula  in  the  fight  for  a  socialist  Asia.  In  particular,  this 
means  rallying  to  the  military  defense  of  the  states  where 
capitalism  has  been  abolished  in  Asia — China,  North  Korea 
and  Vietnam- — despite  their  Stalinist  leaderships.  A  proletar- 
ian revolution  in  Japan  would  be  a  powerful  impetus  to  the 
Chinese  proletariat  to  throw  out  the  bureaucrats  who  are 
opening  the  country  up  to  imperialist  exploitation  and  the 
threat  of  internal  counterrevolution.  But  this  means  breaking 
with  the  virulent  nationalism  that  is  the  ideological  justifica- 
tion for  Japanese  imperialism. 

In  his  1933  arficle,  Trotsky  noted  that  "The  hasty  mixture 
of  Edison  with  Confucius  has  left  its  mark  on  all  of  Japa- 
nese culture."  Japan  today  continues  to  be  marked  in  myr- 
iad ways  by  the  feudal  past.  Article  1  of  the  postwar  consfi- 
tution  declares  that  the  emperor  is  "the  symbol  of  the  State 
and  of  the  unity  of  the  people"  and  he  continues  to  serve  as  a 
powerful  rallying  point  for  all  the  reactionary  forces  in  Japa- 
nese society.  All  official  dates,  both  government  and  com- 
mercial, are  figured  in  terms  of  the  year  of  the  current 
emperor's  reign.  The  state  continues  to  base  itself  on  Shinto 
mythology,  with  its  racist  notion  of  the  superiority  of  the 


Spartacist  Japan 

Spartacist  Group  Japan  at  April  1996  protest  against 
U.S.-Japan  military  alliance.  Sign  in  middle  reads: 
"For  the  Right  of  Nuclear  Military  Testing  for  Chinese 
Workers  State!" 

Yamato  peoples.  Japanese  citizenship  is  not  automatically 
granted  even  to  fourth-  and  fifth-generation  Korean  and  Chi- 
nese born  in  Japan. 

There  continues  to  be  discriminafion  against  those  whose 
ancestry  is  Burakumin.  Because  the  inajority  of  Burakumin 
are  forced  to  live  in  segregated  neighborhoods,  the  address 
on  the  state's  familial  registration  papers  immediately  identi- 
fies them.  Burakumin  children  are  bullied  at  school,  adults 
are  denied  jobs,  and  in  many  cases  lovers  are  separated  by 
reactionary  relatives  who  still  believe  the  Burakumin  are 
subhuman. 

Japan— home  to  the  bullet  train,  Sony  PlayStation,  robot- 
ics and  developer  of  state  of  the  art  precision  technology — 
has  the  technological  capability,  if  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
world's  working  class,  to  tremendously  accelerate  the  elimi- 
nation of  hunger,  want  and  disease.  But  women  are  still  pro- 
hibited from  entering  tunnels  under  construction  for  bullet 
trains  out  of  fear  that  the  "mountain  goddess'"  w  ill  become 
jealous.  Nor  can  they  step  inside  a  sumo  doja  ( wrestling 
ring),  because  they  are  "impure."  The  Japanese  language 
continues  to  have  a  demeaning  four-tiered  structure  requiring 
different  levels  of  submissiveness  depending  on  the  class, 
age,  sex  and  social  status  of  the  person  one  is  addressing. 
Onna  kotoha,  a  separate  spoken  language  for  women,  delib- 
erately promotes  obedience  and  submissiveness  and  is 
required  for  all  public  functions  and  for  use  inside  the  family 
when  a  woman  addresses  her  in-laws.  The  SGJ  fights  for  the 
eliminafion  of  status,  age  and  sex  discrimination,  and  their 
concomitant  reflection  in  demeaning  language. 

In  almost  all  social  indices  Japanese  women  place  at  the 
bottom  of  the  advanced  industrial  countries.  Just  over  half  of 
Japanese  women  work,  coinpared  with  70  percent  of  their 
Western  counlerpai'ts.  The  "good  wile,  wise  iiioiher"  ideol- 
ogy is  codified  in  law  and  eoiporale  praeliees.  \Iosi  eoni- 
panies  provide  male  workers  with  famil\  allow  anees  il  ihe 
wife  does  not  work;  these  allowances  are  olieii  moie  ihaii  a 
married  woman  working  part-time  could  make.  Se\eniy- 
seven  percent  of  all  part-time  workers  in  Japan  arc  female. 
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On  average,  women's  salaries  are  just  60  percent  of  men's, 
and  this  percentage  has  remained  steady  since  women  first 
entered  the  workforce  as  textile  workers  in  the  late  1800s. 
The  social  pressure  exerted  on  a  woman  who  hits  30  to  marry 
and  assume  her  "appropriate  place"  in  society  is  immense. 
Older  unmarried  women  are  referred  to  as  makeinu  (losing 
dogs)  and  motenai  onna  (unwanted  females). 

The  International  Communist  League  stands  on  the  heri- 
tage of  Trotsky's  Fourth  International,  studying  with  a  criti- 
cal eye  its  programmatic  and  political  decisions  in  order  to 
arm  ourselves  for  future  battles.  Similarly,  a  critical  approach 
to  our  legacy  from  the  first  four  congresses  of  the  Communist 
International  has  led  us  to  have  left  reservations  about  some 
of  the  decisions  made  at  and  around  the  Fourth  Congress. 
The  Spartacist  Group  Japan  continues  the  fight  to  forge  an 
authentically  communist  party  in  Japan.  This  party  can  only 
be  built  on  the  basis  of  uncompromising  struggle  against  rec- 
rudescent  Japanese  chauvinism,  resurgent  militarism,  and  the 
horrible  oppression  of  women.  The  Sasebo  dock  workers 
who  refused  to  load  military  goods  onto  Japanese  military 
ships  bound  for  the  Indian  Ocean  in  2001  provided  a  power- 
ful example  to  the  proletariat  internationally.  Abolish  the 
emperor  system!  Japanese  troops  out  of  Iraq,  the  Indian 
Ocean,  East  Timor  and  the  Golan  Heights!  For  an  end  to  the 
discrimination  against  the  Burakumin  and  Ainu!  Throw  the 
family  registry  into  the  trash  bin!  For  full  citizenship  for  eth- 
nic Koreans  and  Chinese  and  all  who  live  in  Japan!  Tear 
up  the  gaijin  (foreigner)  cards!  Equal  pay  for  equal  work! 
For  free,  safe  birth  control  and  free,  24-hour  childcare  and 
nursing  care  for  the  elderly!  The  Spartacist  Group  Japan 


champions  demands  such  as  these  as  part  of  its  overall  pro- 
gram for  socialist  revolution.  It  is  only  on  this  program  that 
the  revolutionary  proletarian  party  which  can  lead  the  fight 
to  overthrow  capitalism  in  Japan  can  be  forged.  Forward  to 
a  Japanese  workers  republic ! 


Endnote 

A  selection  of  documents  from  the  Comintern  archives  on 
the  JCP  has  been  published  in  Russian  in  VKP(b),  Komin- 
tern  i  Yaponiya  1917-1941  {The  VKP(b)  [All-Union  Com- 
munist Party  (bolshevik)],  the  Comintern  and  Japan,  1917- 
1941  [Moscow:  Russian  PoHtical  Encyclopedia,  2001]), 
which  we  consulted  for  this  article.  In  1998  and  1999,  Pro- 
fessor Kato  Tetsuro,  a  social-democratic,  anti-Communist 
historian,  published  the  results  of  his  research  into  the  JCP 
Comintern  archives  in  Japanese  in  a  series  of  articles, 
"1922.9  no  Nihon  Kyosan-to  Koryo"  [ue,  shita];  "Dai  Ichi-ji 
Kyosan-to  no  Mosukuwa  Hokoku  Sho"  [ue,  shita]  {Ohara 
Shakai  Mondai  Kenkyujo  Zasshi,  Hosei  Daigaku,  Ohara  Sha- 
kai  Mondai  Kenkyujo,  1998.12,  1999.1,  1999.8,  1999.11) 
("1922  Program  of  the  Japanese  Communist  Party"  [Parts  I 
and  II]  and  "Moscow  Report  of  the  First  Communist  Party" 
[Parts  I  and  II],  Ohara  Institute  for  Social  Research  Journal, 
December  1998,  January,  August,  November  1999).  The 
comprehensive  collection  of  microfilmed  documents, 
Comintern  Archives:  Files  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Japan, 
published  in  the  spring  of  2004  by  IDC  publishers  in  the 
Netherlands,  was  unfortunately  not  yet  available  for  the  prep- 
aration of  this  article.  ■ 


Manifesto 

by  the  Preparatory  Committee  for  the  Japanese  Communist  Party 

April  1921 


This  document  was  written  in  English  by  Yamakawa 
Hitoshi  and  sent  to  representatives  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national in  Shanghai  for  transmission  to  Moscow.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  original  English  version  could  not  be  located 
in  the  Comintern  Archives  in  the  Russian  State  Archive 
of  Socio-Political  History  in  Moscow.  We  translated  this 
from  the  Russian  version— first  published  in  The  Peoples 
of  the  Far  East  (No.  4,  1921)— as  it  appears  in  The  VKP(b), 
the  Comintern  and  Japan.  The  process  of  retranslation, 
while  unavoidable,  has  no  doubt  introduced  drift  and  per- 
haps inaccuracies. 

At  the  time  this  manifesto  was  written,  the  Soviet  Red  Army 
was  conducting  mopping-up  operations  in  the  wake  of  its  vic- 
tory over  imperialist  interventionist  forces  and  the  counter- 
revolutionary White  armies  operating  under  their  patronage. 
Anton  Deniken,  Peter  Wrangel,  Alexander  Kolchak  and 
G.  Semenov — all  former  tsarist  officers — were  military  com- 
manders of  the  White  forces.  Alexander  Kerensky  was  head 
of  the  bourgeois  Provisional  Government  that  had  been  over- 
thrown by  the  Bolsheviks  in  October  1917.  In  the  summer  of 
1918  Japanese  imperialist  forces  invaded  the  Russian  Far 
East,  where  they  worked  in  league  with  Semenov;  Japanese 
troops  did  not  leave  Vladivostok  until  November  1922. 


Seiyukai  (Association  of  Political  Friends)  was  the  domi- 
nant bourgeois  party  in  Japan  at  the  time.  It  was  founded  in 
1900  after  the  decomposition  of  Jiyuto  (Liberal  Party),  and 
evolved  into  a  diehard  conservative  party.  In  1900,  Hara 
Takashi  (also  known  as  Hara  Kei)  joined  Seiyukai  and 
became  its  secretary  general,  running  the  party  with  several 
others  through  1914.  The  so-called  "People's  Cabinet"  (Hei- 
min  Naikaku)  refers  to  the  cabinet  in  which  Hara  was  prime 
minister,  formed  after  the  1918  Rice  Riots.  Because  Hara 
was  neither  a  member  of  the  peerage  nor  from  any  of  the  four 
domains  (i.e.,  Satsuma,  Choshu,  Tosa  or  Hizen)  that  had 
dominated  the  government  from  1868,  he  has  been  called  the 
"commoner"  prime  minister  Hara 's  popularity  declined  due 
to  his  relentless  opposition  to  universal  suffrage  and  he  was 
assassinated  in  November  1921. 

A  spectre  is  haunting  Europe,  said  Karl  Marx  at  one  time. 
Today,  after  75  years,  this  spectre  is  haunting  not  only 
Europe,  but  the  whole  world.  The  powers  of  the  whole 
world  have  united  in  one  holy  alliance  to  drive  away  the 
spectre  of  communism.  The  League  of  Nations,  the  League 
of  Denikins,  Wrangels  and  Kerenskys  with  French  and  Brit- 
ish imperialists;  the  union  of  Kolchaks  with  Semenovs  and 
Japanese  militarists,  just  as  thousands  of  other  leagues  and 
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alliances,  all  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  capitalism  is  plac- 
ing its  final  decisive  stake  in  its  struggle  for  its  existence. 

The  Revolution  of  1867  was  the  victory  of  mercantile 
capital  over  feudalism.  Capitalist  relations  had  not  suffi- 
ciently matured  up  to  that  point  in  time,  however,  and  could 
not,  for  this  reason,  also  correspondingly  reconstruct  the 
political  system.  Power  went  to  the  lower  layers  of  the  old 
privileged  classes,  instead  of  passing  directly  to  the  bour- 
geoisie. This  circumstance  became  the  reason  for  the  rise  of 
a  most  complex  bureaucratic  apparatus  and  despotic  monar- 
chy in  Japan — instead  of  bourgeois  republicanism. 

Industrial  capitalism  continued  to  develop  from  this  point 
on  in  Japan  under  the  paternal  wing  of  the  bureaucracy.  The 
bureaucracy  from  its  own  side  clearly  took  into  account  the 
fact  that  it  could  not  survive  without  collaboration  with  the 
capitalists.  Thus  the  past  50  years  (from  the  moment  of  the 
1867  Revolution)  is  the  history  of  the  development  of  capi- 
talism under  the  sluggish  and  clumsy  bureaucracy. 

The  Sino-Japanese  and  Russo-Japanese  wars  were  deci- 
sive for  the  history  of  capitalism  in  Japan.  We  all  remember 
how  Japanese  capitalism  bloated,  gorging  on  the  suffering 
and  blood  of  not  only  its  own  people,  but  of  the  proletariat  of 
neighboring  countries.  On  this  basis  militarism  and  imperial- 
ism with  such  determination  sank  deep  roots  into  the  sun- 
drenched islands  of  the  Far  East. 

The  four  years  of  the  great  European  war  afforded  enough 
time  and  opportunity  for  Japanese  capitalism  to  enter  the 
world  arena  fully  armed. 

The  development  of  capitalism  prior  to  its  present  state  nat- 
urally found  its  reflection  in  the  political  situation  of  the  coun- 
try, as  the  so-called  "People's  Cabinet"  (Heimin  Naikaku) — 
a  government  composed  exclusively  of  representatives  of  the 
parties  of  large  landlords  and  capitalists,  "Seiyukai" — reached 
a  dominant  position,  monopolizing  parliament,  the  munici- 
palities, stock  market  and  banks.  The  hour  had  finally  arrived, 
when  the  bourgeoisie  of  Japan  could  come  out  independently, 
no  longer  hiding  behind  or  seeking  the  protection  of  the  mon- 
archical bureaucracy.  From  this  moment  of  the  bourgeoisie's 
open  entry  into  the  arena,  the  proletariat  of  Japan  understood 
what  its  own  position  was  in  society. 

In  this  way,  the  progress  of  capitalism  in  Japan,  true  as 
ever  to  its  historic  mission,  gave  impetus  to  the  proletarian 
movement.  The  sharp  growth  of  the  workers  movement  in 
1918  and  later  on,  the  innumerable  strikes  and  workers  pro- 
tests, the  rapid  awakening  and  development  of  class  con- 
sciousness of  the  workers,  the  powerful,  unstoppable  spread 
of  socialist  doctrine  throughout  the  country — all  of  this  is 


the  fruit  of  the  economic  development  of  Japan. 

This  development  is  typical  not  only  for  the  cities  and  sub- 
urbs. The  rural  population  has  been  draw  n  in  as  well.  The 
rapid  capitalization  of  land,  the  swallowing  ol  siiiall  farms  by 
large  landlords  have  had  the  result  of  placing  60  percent  of 
the  population  in  the  ranks  of  the  proletariat.  And  today  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  significant  majority  of  the  rural  population 
will  consciously  go  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  urban  pro- 
letariat in  the  coming  battle  for  liberation.  The  decisive  class 
differentiation  between  the  proletariat  and  bourgeoisie  in 
Japan — this  is  an  already  accomplished  fact,  and  both  classes 
are  carrying  on  an  intense  struggle  with  each  other.  The 
"Rice  Riots"  that  swept  the  country  in  the  summer  of  1918 
and  that  within  two  weeks  made  the  government  tremble  in 
their  boots  fired  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  broad  masses. 
This  was  an  indication  that  the  moment  of  decisive  struggle 
for  the  overthrow  of  capitalism  has  arrived. 

Alongside  the  proletarian  movement,  the  influence  of 
socialism  has  grown  in  Japan  as  well.  For  an  entire  quarter  of 
a  century  Japanese  socialists  courageously,  but  unsuccessfully 
fought  with  those  mighty  forces  that  were  organized  by  the 
gigantic  police  apparatus  of  the  militarist  bureaucracy.  But  the 
time  has  finally  arrived  when  we  may  reward  ourselves  for  all 
the  past  sacrifices.  We  now  have  a  truly  revolutionary  prole- 
tariat; the  broad  popular  masses  are  seized  by  a  spirit  of  indig- 
nation; we  have  in  addition  the  Communist  Party  of  Japan, 
the  vanguard  of  the  proletarian  revolutionary  army. 

Further,  at  the  same  time  as  capitalist  Japan  has  entered 
the  arena  of  international  capitalist  exploitation,  the  Japanese 
proletariat  has  entered  onto  the  broad  road  of  World  Revolu- 
tion. When  the  proletariat  of  Russia  overthrew  its  oppressors 
in  the  momentous  October  days,  the  left  wing  of  Japanese 
socialists,  in  spite  of  vigilance  of  the  police  and  spy  net- 
works, joyfully  hailed  the  brilliant  victory  of  their  Russian 
comrades.  We  stated  then,  "The  proletariat  of  each  country 
must  eliminate  the  bayonets  aimed  against  the  workers  of 
other  countries,  and  aim  them  against  their  genuine  enemies 
in  their  own  countries." 

We  were  too  weak  then  to  carry  out  our  words  in  deeds, 
but  we  still  firmly  held  the  banner  of  international  solidarity 
of  the  proletariat  even  in  the  period  of  vicious  incessant 
attacks  by  the  rabid  capitalist  government.  Now  we  are  able 
to  greet  the  revolutionary  proletariat  of  all  countries  in  the 
name  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Japan. 

Long  Live  the  Proletarian  Revolution! 

Long  Live  the  Communist  International! 

Long  Live  Communism! 


Program  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Japan 

September  1922 


This  program  was  written  in  English  in  September  1922 
and  sent  to  Moscow  for  the  Fourth  Congress  of  the  Commu- 
nist International,  which  was  held  in  November-December 
1922.  We  publish  here  the  original  English  version  found 
in  the  Archives  of  the  Communist  International  in  the  Rus- 
sian State  Archive  of  Socio-Political  History  in  Moscow.  We 
have  added  obvious  dropped  words,  corrected  obvious  mis- 
spellings and  use  of  definite  articles  and  prepositions,  but 
otherwise  not  changed  the  somewhat  awkward  English. 

The  document  was  sent  to  the  Comintern  over  the  signa- 


tures ofAoki  Kunekichi  (pseudonym  of  Arahata  Kanson).  as 
General  Secretary  of  the  JCP.  and  Sakmani  Coro  I  psciulonym 
of  Sakai  Toshihiko),  as  the  parix's  Inlcnuilioitnl  Secretary. 
They  wrote  thai  the  pni:ii  iiiii  wi/s  iipjinn  ed  h\  a  imlioiKtl  con- 
vention ofllie  J(  r  held  in  Seplenihcr  1^)22.  hiil  uv  liave  lonnd 
no  other  record  ihul  <i  .1(1'  conjcrciK  c        lu'ld  ill  lluil  iinie. 

The  last  section  ol  ihc  pni'^rdm  ,'piu'\c\  .Lipiinc^c  imperi- 
alist expansion  in  Amo.  When  die  proy^icun  was  wniten, 
Japan  still  niainiained  troops  in  the  Russian  Far  East, 
which  it  had  invaded  during  the  Russian  Civil  War.  Japan 
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had  fought  a  war  against  China  in  1894-95,  winning  For- 
mosa (Taiwan)  and  economic  control  of  Korea.  In  1904-05, 
Japan  fought  tsarist  Russia,  seizing  strategic  Port  Arthur 
in  southern  Manchuria  and  Southern  Sakhalin  Island.  In 
November  1905  Japan  declared  Korea  its  protectorate,  and 
in  August  1910  annexed  it  outright. 

The  Communist  Party  of  Japan,  a  section  of  the  Third 
Communist  International,  is  an  illegal,  proletarian  political 
party,  whose  aim  is  the  overthrow  of  the  Capitalist  regime 
through  the  establishment  of  the  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletar- 
iat based  on  the  Soviet  Power. 

Japan  has  been  the  most  powerful  of  the  capitalist  nations 
of  the  Orient,  and  the  favourable  position  she  occupied  dur- 
ing the  World  War  has  brought  about  a  sudden  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  her  capitalistic  system.  Under  the 
pressure  of  the  world  economic  crisis,  Japanese  Capitalism 
is  struggling  hard  to  tighten  its  grip  of  already  unequalled 
exploitation  and  persecution  upon  the  toiling  masses,  the 
workers,  peasants,  and  other  lower  strata  of  the  population. 
The  Communist  Party  takes  upon  itself  the  task  of  organiz- 
ing these  proletarian  masses  into  a  powerful  fighting  body, 
leading  them  on  to  the  Proletarian  Revolution— the  seizure 
of  political  power  and  system  of  production  in  the  hands  of 
the  proletariat. 

Labour  Movement 

The  workers'  movement  in  Japan  is  still  in  an  infantile 
stage.  The  trade  union  movement,  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Japanese  Tsardom,  has  not  yet  followed  the  normal  line  of 
development.  Side  by  side  with  a  large  number  of  passive, 
intimidated,  unorganized  masses  stands  a  minority  of  self- 
conscious,  militant  elements,  whose  temper  and  ideology  are 
as  revolutionary  as  those  of  the  most  advanced  section  of  the 
European  workers.  Even  among  the  unorganized,  the  feeling 
of  instinctive  revolt  is  as  wide-spread  and  deep-rooted  as 
among  any  brutally  oppressed  toilers.  To  these  instinctive 
revolt  and  revolutionary  demands  the  Communist  Party 
strives  to  give  a  most  clearly  defined  aim  as  well  as  the  most 
effective  methods  of  realizing  it.  For  this  purpose,  the  Com- 
munists must  penetrate  into  every  workers'  organization  so 
as  to  take  control  of  the  union  policies,  maintain  the  closest 
contact  with  the  unorganized  masses  so  as  to  educate,  guide 
and  organize  them  for  the  proletarian  struggle.  In  this  diffi- 
cult work,  the  Party,  while  holding  fast  the  ultimate  aim  of 
establishing  the  proletarian  dictatorship,  must  organize  its 
legal  activities  with  the  view  to  an  active  participation  in  the 
daily  struggles  of  the  workers,  pushing  through  at  every 
opportunity  the  Communist  tactics  of  the  "United  Front." 
Only  through  its  successful  struggle  along  these  lines  can  the 
Communist  Party  expect  to  acquire  the  character  of  a  prole- 
tarian mass  party,  the  true  vanguard  of  the  Proletariat. 

Some  of  the  more  active,  influential  sections  of  the  indus- 
trial workers  have  been  infected  with  the  infantile  malady  of 
the  anarcho-syndicalist  ideology.  Naively  cherishing  an  illu- 
sory idea  of  the  "Free  Workers'  Regime,"  they  are  opposed 
to  centralized  organization  and  all  "political"  actions  includ- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat, 
and  are  still  in  a  position  to  lead  and  influence  a  minority  of 
workers,  to  the  detriment  of  both  the  immediate  need  for 
undivided  effort  and  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  proletariat. 

These  revolutionary  elements,  while  deserving  no  conces- 
sion on  the  matters  of  our  principles,  must  be  approached  by 


the  party  with  utmost  patience  and  generosity  in  order  to  win 
as  many  of  them  as  possible  over  to  our  aims  and  tactics. 

Agrarian  Problems 

In  the  domain  of  agriculture  the  process  of  pauperization 
has  been  steadily  going  on,  resulting  in  a  remarkable  growth 
of  tenancy  and  concentration  of  land.  This  tendency  was 
accelerated  by  the  sudden  development  and  expansion  of 
industries.  Awakened  by  the  rebellious  action  of  the  indus- 
trial workers,  the  rural  toilers  have  started  to  organize  and 
to  fight  their  class  enemy,  and  found  their  position  strength- 
ened by  an  acute  labour  shortage  caused  by  the  War.  Even 
after  the  industrial  depression  has  set  in,  the  tenant  farmers 
carry  on  their  fight  and  organization.  They  demand  a  reduc- 
tion of  rent  with  the  threat  of  quitfing  the  cuUivation;  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  have  been  abandoned  by  the  tenants; 
and  the  owners  are  being  compelled  to  till  it  themselves 
with  aid  of  hired  labour  and  agricultural  machinery. 

In  view  of  the  situation,  and  particularly  of  the  more  fun- 
damental fact  that  the  small  farmers  and  the  tenants  occupy 
nearly  seventy  per  cent  of  the  entire  population,  and  without 
their  aid  the  proletarian  victory  is  impossible,  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  Japan  should  take  initiative  in  the  organization 
of  tenants,  carry  on  an  untiring  agitation  and  propaganda  in 
the  villages  so  that  the  rural  workers  may  come  to  under- 
stand Communist  ideas  and  see  their  only  salvation  in  the 
Social  Revolution. 

Political  Action 

The  political  parties  in  this  country  are  the  parties  of  the 
Capitalist  Class.  Their  rule,  however,  is  checked  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Bureaucrats  and  Militarist  Clique,  the  remnants 
of  Feudal  Japan.  Thus,  the  conflicts  and  compromises  of  the 
two  forces  constitute  the  bone  of  the  present  day  polifics. 
Bourgeois  Democracy  has  yet  to  see  its  palmiest  [most  flour- 
ishing] day,  and  universal  suffrage  has  yet  to  be  fought  for. 

The  Communist  Party,  while  convinced  fully  of  the  truth 
that  the  Parliamentary  System  as  such  is  nothing  but  a  bour- 
geois institution  and  in  no  way  dependable  as  an  instrument 
of  proletarian  revolution,  nevertheless  holds  that  its  perfec- 
tion constitutes  an  essential  stage  in  the  normal  development 
of  proletarian  struggle.  The  party,  therefore,  organizes  prole- 
tarian political  action  to  help  accelerate  the  "progress  of 
Democracy."  Our  political  activifies  within  and  without  the 
parliament,  however,  must  remain  a  feature  of  our  general 
Communist  propaganda  and  agitation.  They  shall  consist  in 
broadening  and  intensifying  the  proletarian  struggle  on  the 
one  hand,  and  in  exposing  the  hypocrisy  and  futility  of  bour- 
geois democracy,  and  demonstrating  to  the  proletariat  the 
necessity  of  creating  their  own  machinery  of  Government  on 
the  other  hand.  Only  thus,  the  Party  believes,  will  the  prole- 
tariat be  convinced  of  the  essentially  polifical  nature  of  their 
struggle  and  become  ready  to  carry  their  fight  to  the  finish, 
the  seizure  of  political  power.  And  only  thus,  we  are  confi- 
dent, will  the  proletariat  follow  the  lead  of  our  party  whose 
goal  it  is  to  establish  the  Proletarian  Dictatorship  based  on  the 
Soviet  of  the  workers,  peasants  and  soldiers. 

Militarism 

The  Japanese  Empire,  known  as  the  Germany  of  the  Ori- 
ent, has  its  world-famous  Militarist  Bureaucracy.  The  Jingoes 
of  Japan  do  not  shrink  from  the  idea  of  a  war  with  the  United 
States.  And  their  natural  allies  are  the  bourgeois  capitalists. 
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whose  greed  for  markets  is  insatiable. 

The  secret  of  the  militarist  influence  lies  in  their  patriot- 
ism. The  patriotism  which  they  have  been  so  eager  to  preach 
in  the  schools  and  armies  still  has  its  hold  upon  a  large  mass 
of  people.  Blinded  and  deafened  by  the  poison  of  patriot- 
ism, they  are  not  yet  able  to  realize  that  the  real  function  of 
the  army  is  to  maintain  capitalist  rule,  enabling  the  capital- 
ists to  exploit  and  oppress  the  producing  masses  ever  and 
ever  more  effectively. 

The  Communist  Party  is  determined  to  fight  militarism. 
By  breaking  the  spell  of  patriotism,  it  must  upset  the  foun- 
dation of  militarist  power,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  to  the 
organization  of  the  Red  army  of  the  revolutionary  proletariat. 

Korean,  Chinese,  and  Siberian  Questions 

The  Communist  Party  of  Japan  is  resolutely  opposed  to 
every  species  of  the  Imperialist  policy.  It  is  opposed  to  the 
intervention,  open  and  secret,  in  China  and  Siberia,  the  inter- 
ference with  the  government  of  these  countries,  the  "Sphere 
of  Influence"  and  "Vested  Interests"  in  China,  Manchuria,  and 
Mongolia,  and  all  the  other  attempts  and  practices  of  similar 
nature. 


The  most  infamous  of  all  the  crimes  of  Japanese  Imperi- 
alism has  been  the  annexation  of  Korea  and  the  enslavement 
of  the  Korean  people.  The  Communist  Party  of  Japan  not 
only  condemns  the  act  but  takes  every  available  step  for  the 
emancipation  of  Korea.  The  majority  of  the  Korean  patriots, 
fighting  for  the  Independence  of  Korea,  is  not  free  from  bour- 
geois ideology  and  nationalist  prejudice.  It  is  necessary  that 
we  act  in  cooperation  with  them — necessary  not  only  for  the 
victory  of  the  Korean  Revolution  but  also  for  winning  them 
over  to  our  Communist  principles.  The  Korean  Revolution 
will  bring  with  it  a  national  crisis  in  Japan,  and  the  fate  of 
both  the  Korean  and  Japanese  proletariat  will  depend  on  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  fight  carried  on  by  the  united  effort 
of  the  Communist  Parties  of  the  two  countries. 

The  three  principal  nations  in  the  Far  East.  China,  Korea, 
and  Japan,  are  most  closely  related  to  one  another  in  their 
political,  social,  and  economic  life,  and  thus  bound  to  march 
together  on  to  the  goal  of  Communism.  The  international 
solidarity  of  the  proletariat,  and  particularly  of  these  three 
countries  is  the  condition  indispensable  to  the  Victory  and 
Emancipation  of  the  Proletariat,  not  only  of  the  respective 
countries  but  of  the  whole  world. 


Report  on  Differences  at  the  Special  Congress  of  tlie 
Japanese  Communist  Party 

by  Arahata  Kanson 
May  1923 


This  report  on  the  15  March  1923  JCP  Congress  was 
written  in  Japanese  in  Moscow  for  the  Third  Plenum  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Communist  International,  which 
was  held  in  June  1923.  Unfortunately,  the  Japanese  original 
could  not  be  located  in  the  Comintern  Archives  in  the  Russian 
State  Archive  of  Socio-Political  History  in  Moscow.  V/e  have 
translated  this  from  the  Russian  version  which  appeared  in 
The  VKP(b),  the  Comintern  and  Japan.  This  Russian  text  was 
translated  from  an  English  version  which  was  made  from  the 
original  Japanese  by  the  Comintern.  The  process  of  transla- 
tion from  Japanese  to  English  to  Russian  and  back  has  no 
doubt  introduced  drift  and  perhaps  inaccuracies. 

Written  using  Arahata's  pseudonym  of  Aoki,  this  report 
sought  to  amplify  a  report  that  Sakai,  as  International  Secre- 
tary of  the  JCP,  had  sent  to  the  Comintern  in  March  1923. 
Sakai 's  report  detailed  the  differences  that  developed  in  the 
JCP  over  Bukharin 's  1922  draft  JCP  program  and  the  "two 
stage"  conception  of  revolution  it  propounded.  The  lan- 
guage in  Sakai's  report,  written  under  the  name  Sakatani 
Goro,  is  not  as  clear  as  that  used  by  Arahata.  In  several 
places  in  this  document,  Arahata  explains  phrases  used  in 
Sakai's  report,  which  is  also  published  in  Russian  in  The 
VKP(b),  the  Comintern  and  Japan. 

Arahata  refers  to  a  Mercantile  Industrial  Party  led  by 
Japanese  textile  manufacturer  Muto  Sanji.  Muto's  short- 
lived, liberal  bourgeois  party  is  better  known  as  Jitsugyo 
Doshikai  {Businessmen 's  Association). 

Yuaikai  (Friendly  Society)  was  Japan's  first  major  labor 
organization,  founded  in  1912  by  the  Christian  reformer 
Suzuki  Bunji.  Kagawa  Toyohiko  was  also  a  Christian 
reformer  and  Yuaikai  leader  Modeled  on  British  friendly 


(mutual  aid)  societies,  Yuaikai  advocated  collaboration 
between  labor  and  capital,  and  concentrated  on  organizing 
craft  unions.  In  1919  Yuaikai  was  reorganized  more  along 
the  lines  of  an  industrial  union  federation  and  renamed  Dai 
Nihon  Rodo  Sodomei-Yuaikai  (Greater  Japan  General  Fed- 
eration of  Labor-Friendly  Societies).  The  name  was  later 
shortened  to  Nihon  Rodo  Sodomei  (Japan  General  Federa- 
tion of  Labor),  or  simply  Sodomei. 

The  Kakushin  Kurabu  (Reform  Club)  was  a  small  party 
that  represented  the  most  liberal  members  of  the  Diet,  hav- 
ing as  its  base  of  support  the  urban  middle  class  and  pros- 
perous farmers.  It  advocated  universal  suffrage  and  a 
reduced  military.  Its  ranks  were  divided  over  passage  of  the 
Peace  Preservation  Law  of  1925,  and  the  Reform  Club  was 
dissolved  that  same  year,  with  most  members  joining  the 
dominant  bourgeois  party,  Seiyukai. 

When  Arahata's  report  was  written  the  Communist  Inter- 
national was  engaged  in  an  internalional  canipciii^n  against 
the  French  occupation  of  llic  Ruhr,  w  hich  hcu'i'i  in  Jmuiury 
1923,  after  Germany  defaiihcd  on  the  rcpartiiions  payments 
it  was  forced  to  pay  France  under  the  terms  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty. 

Certain  points  of  the  CC  Report  are  insufficiently  clear 
and  require  explanation. 

The  question  of  organizing  a  legal  labor  party  brought  out 
differences  at  our  Congress.  One  part  of  the  party  insisted 
on  an  immediate  founding  of  a  legal  political  parly,  another 
part  maintains  that  the  moment  Ibr  (his  has  nol  yd  arri\cd. 
The  first  tendency  iiiainlains  thai  a  houiijcins  ic\olutmn  in 
Japan  is  inevitable  and  believes  that  a  proletarian  rc\ohition 
is  only  possible  after  a  bourgeois  [revolution]. 
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They  point  to  the  movement  for  the  founding  of  the 
Shoko-to  (Mercantile  Industrial  Party),  led  by  Japanese 
cotton  king  Muto  Sanji,  to  the  efforts  toward  a  political 
workers  party  led  by  the  chairman  of  the  "Yuaikai"  (Japa- 
nese Federation  of  Labor),  Suzuki  Bunji,  and  to  an  analo- 
gous tendency  in  the  "Kakushin  Kurabu,"  as  symptoms  of 
the  coming  bourgeois  revolution. 

If  there  is  not  an  active  Communist  Party  that  will  take 
the  leadership  of  the  movement  into  its  hands,  the  proletariat 
will  fall  under  the  influence  of  the  bourgeoisie.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  they  insist  on  a  legal  political  workers-peasants 
party,  which  must  act  to  hasten  the  bourgeois  revolution, 
which  sooner  or  later  must  come  about.  This  in  turn  would 
prepare  the  groundwork  for  the  proletarian  revolution  that 
will  follow  after  the  bourgeois  revolution.  This  poHtical 
party  must  also  include  radical  elements  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
since  at  the  present  time  the  proletariat  as  a  whole  still 
remains  under  their  influence  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
ignore  them. 

The  other  part  of  the  Congress  supports  the  position  that  a 
purely  bourgeois  revolution,  along  the  lines  of  the  Great 
French  Revolution  or  the  March  Revolution  in  Russia,  is 
impossible  in  Japan  as  a  result  of  the  rapid  development  of 
the  Japanese  bourgeoisie  during  the  imperialist  war,  and 
even  before  that. 

In  its  developing  stage,  the  Japanese  bourgeoisie  leaned 
on  the  bureaucracy,  on  the  remnants  of  feudalism.  But  now  it 
is  already  able  to  stand  on  its  own  two  feet.  In  addition  to 
which,  the  bureaucracy  has  become  an  obstacle  to  the  fur- 
ther development  of  the  bourgeoisie. 


After  the  heavy  blow  that  it  took  from  the  economic  crisis 
that  followed  the  war,  the  bourgeoisie  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  only  course  toward  re-establishing  its  forces 
was  the  capture  of  economic  and  political  power,  tearing  the 
latter  out  of  the  hands  of  the  bureaucracy. 

It  is  without  a  doubt  that  toward  the  bureaucracy  the  Japa- 
nese bourgeoisie  is  quite  radical,  but  as  soon  as  the  question 
touches  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Mikado  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  genuine  bourgeois  democracy  with  republican 
fdrms  of  rule,  it  becomes  thoroughly  conservative.  Thanks 
to  the  living  example  of  Europe,  the  bourgeoisie  under- 
stands full  well  that  the  beginning  of  any  revolution  will  be 
its  death  knell.  Just  as  the  Mikado,  in  the  hands  of  the 
bureaucracy,  had  been  a  tool  for  the  enslavement  of  the  pop- 
ular masses,  precisely  so  is  the  bourgeoisie  using  him  as  a 
tool  for  the  defense  of  their  interests.  The  bourgeoisie  fully 
takes  into  account  the  attitude  of  the  Japanese  people  toward 
the  Mikado.  Even  though  on  the  one  hand  the  Mikado  repre- 
sents an  obstacle  to  the  bourgeoisie,  in  other  respects  he 
represents  a  valuable  tool  in  their  hands.  In  reality,  the  bour- 
geoisie only  wishes  to  replace  the  present  bureaucratic  gov- 
ernment. But  it  maintains  that  this  must  be  done  by  com- 
pletely constitutional  means. 

It  is  absolutely  clear  that,  being  unable  to  independently 
take  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  bureaucracy,  the  bour- 
geoisie must  enlist  the  popular  masses  to  its  side.  It  is  exclu- 
sively for  this  reason  that  Muto  has  launched  a  movement 
for  the  aforementioned  (Mercantile  Industrial  Party),  whose 
central  demand  is  universal  suffrage. 

For  the  same  reason,  Suzuki  and  the  lackeys  of  the 
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"Kakushin  Kurabu"  strive  to  form  a  labor  party  on  this  same 
platform  of  universal  suffrage. 

In  this  context,  the  basic  question  is  what  tactic  should  be 
used  against  them.  We  must  very  carefully  monitor  every 
attempt  of  theirs  to  win  support  from  the  masses.  For  the 
bourgeoisie  to  corrupt  the  masses  is  an  everyday  affair  in  all 
capitalist  states.  If  we  succeed  in  winning  broad  support  of 
the  masses  and  to  lead  them,  then  the  hour  of  proletarian 
revolution  has  arrived.  We  must  remain  alert,  but  our  vigi- 
lance must  not  lead  us  to  prematurely  form  a  political  party 
that  would  include  the  most  heterogeneous  elements.  This 
would  be  a  tactical  mistake. 

From  this  standpoint,  it  follows  that  the  coming  revolu- 
tion in  Japan  will  be  a  proletarian  revolution,  since,  as  set 
out  above,  the  bourgeoisie  is  extremely  conservative  on  the 
question  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Mikado.  A  revolution  like 
the  Great  French  Revolution,  or  the  March  Revolution  in 
Russia  is  unthinkable  in  Japan  as  long  as  the  masses  are  not 
revolutionized;  but  when  the  masses  do  become  revolution- 
ized, then  that  is  when  the  hour  of  the  proletarian  revolution 
will  strike. 

If  we  help  the  bourgeoisie  in  its  strivings  to  seize  power, 
are  we  not  consolidating  the  foundations  of  bourgeois  dem- 
ocracy, and  are  we  not  thereby  holding  back  the  develop- 
ment of  the  proletarian  revolution?  It  is  without  a  doubt  so. 
That  is  why  we  must  carry  out  a  policy  toward  proletarian 
revolution,  and  concentrate  all  of  our  attention  on  this  goal. 
(In  the  Report,  the  phrase  "striving  to  the  extent  we  can,  to 
block  the  political  revolution"  should  be  understood  in  the 
sense  of  "conduct  a  policy  and  develop  a  movement  that 
will  block  the  consolidation  of  bourgeois  power.") 

It  is  from  this  standpoint  that  there  is  opposition  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  political  party  in  which  the  worker-communists 
are  to  form  a  left  wing,  the  social  democrats  the  center,  and 
the  radical  bourgeoisie,  the  right  wing. 

As  to  the  question  of  founding  a  purely  proletarian  politi- 
cal party,  the  first  part  of  the  Congress  maintained  that  this 
must  be  organized  immediately.  They  believe  that  the  danger 
of  losing  the  sympathy  of  radical  (syndicalist)  workers  by 
doing  this  is  only  a  passing  danger.  The  opposition  of  syn- 
dicalists to  a  political  movement  is  actually  prompted  by  the 
propaganda  of  revolutionary  socialists  in  the  past.  Propa- 
ganda for  a  revolutionary  political  movement  that  we  pro- 
pose will  without  a  doubt  prove  successful  among  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  argue,  if  we  don't  form  such  a  party, 
the  Labor  Party  that  Suzuki  and  the  lackeys  of  Kakushin 
Kurabu  are  striving  to  form  will  attract  many  moderate 
workers. 

In  counterposition  to  these  views,  the  second  part  of  the 
Congress  declared  that  irrespective  of  whether  we  form  a 
political  party  or  not,  it  is  absolutely  inevitable  that  many 
workers  will  be  drawn  to  the  envisioned  reformist  Labor 
Party,  and  will  wind  up  under  its  influence.  This  pertains  as 
well,  and  even  more  so,  to  the  peasantry,  a  large  part  of 
which  consists,  after  all,  of  peasant  landholders. 

For  instance,  on  the  question  of  nationalization  of  land,  the 
peasantry  will  support  the  program  of  nationalization  with 
compensation,  that  is,  the  program  that  a  radical  bourgeois 
party  is  ready  to  adopt,  but  that  stands  in  contradiction  to  the 
program  of  nationalization  without  compensation,  the  pro- 
gram put  forward  by  the  proletarian  party.  At  the  present 
moment  the  rural  population  is  of  course  more  backward  in 
its  political  consciousness  than  the  urban  workers.  In  fact,  we 


face  an  interesting  paradox — the  left  wing  of  the  urban  work- 
ing class  is  inclined  against  the  founding  of  a  political  party, 
believing  that  such  a  party  would  be  limited  in  its  work  exclu- 
sively to  parliamentarism,  while  the  best  and  most  radical  ele- 
ments of  the  rural  population  support  a  political  movement, 
proceeding  from  these  very  same  assumptions. 

The  organized  and  class-conscious  part  of  the  peasants 
who  rent  and  of  rural  proletarians  represents  just  as  small  a 
portion  of  their  class  as  the  organized  workers  represent  of 
theirs.  And  nonetheless,  Suzuki  and  Kagawa  Toyohiko,  the 
reformist  union  leaders,  who  are  gradually  losing  their 
influence  among  urban  workers,  preserve  their  influence 
among  rural  workers.  In  general,  the  majority  of  the  working 
masses  in  the  city,  as  well  as  in  the  village,  are  moderate, 
conservative,  and  even  reactionary  and  for  this  reason  may 
become  easily  ensnared  by  bourgeois  influences. 

For  this  reason  our  goal  must  be  the  winning  of  not  the 
broad  masses  in  general,  but  the  winning  of  the  radical, 
class-conscious  part  of  the  working  class.  But  the  radical 
elements  of  the  working  class  are  at  the  present  hostile  to 
political  activity,  while  those  elements  who  are  not  hostile 
are  the  indifferent  ones.  For  example:  Suzuki  Bunji  preaches 
that  the  class  struggle  can  be  ameliorated  through  universal 
suffrage,  and  has  publicly  declared  that  if  his  Labor  Party 
manages  to  get  into  parliament  the  antagonism  between 
labor  and  capital  will  be  eased.  Yuaikai,  of  which  Suzuki  is 
the  chairman,  at  its  congress  last  October  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion against  universal  suffrage  and  declared  that  if  Suzuki 
Joins  the  political  movement,  he  will  be  expelled  from  the 
General  Confederation  of  Labor  (Sodomei).  That  is  the  situ- 
ation in  the  Sodomei,  which  has  more  Communist  elements 
in  its  ranks  than  any  other  labor  organization.  Of  course  this 
situation  was  created  as  a  result  of  an  overly  narrow  interpre- 
tation of  political  activity.  The  left  wing  cannot  free  itself  of 
its  syndicalist  prejudices,  and  sees  all  political  activity  only 
as  parliamentarism. 

Nonetheless,  those  workers  who  are  inclined  against  a 
political  movement  represent  the  very  best  and  the  most 
promising  elements  of  the  working  class.  Isn't  it  true  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  those  who  today  join  in  the  political 
movement  are  cheap  politicians?  Aren't  they  simply  paid 
agents  of  the  Kenseikai  party,  or  people  bought  with  money 
thrown  around  by  the  lackeys  of  the  Kakushin  Kurabu?  In 
spite  of  their  traditional  disorientation,  we  must  not  leave 
the  best  elements  of  the  working  class,  and  we  must  our- 
selves see  to  it  that  they  do  not  turn  from  us.  Being  the  van- 
guard of  the  broad  masses,  they  will  in  the  near  future  join 
us  under  the  banner  of  Communism  and  will  become  true 
fighters  in  the  front  ranks  of  revolutionary  battles.  That  is 
why  we  must  teach  them  about  politics  through  practical 
political  activity  that  creates  political  discipline  on  their 
part,  dispel  their  prejudices  against  political  work,  make  a 
clear  and  unbroken  connection  between  economic  and  polit- 
ical questions,  and  teach  them  that  in  order  to  attain  the  eco- 
nomic liberation  of  the  working  class,  the  proletariat  must 
first  of  all  seize  political  power. 

The  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  Japanese  Commu- 
nist Party  has  resolved  to  broaden  its  activity  in  economic 
questions.  This  plan  entails  the  strengthening  of  trade  unions, 
the  improvement  of  the  workers  movement's  situation,  the 
winning  of  workers  to  the  party  and  the  reinforcement  of  the 
economic  and  political  sections  of  the  parly.  Already  in  the 
spring  of  the  previous  year  the  party  organized  the  "Hands 
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Off  Soviet  Russia!"  movement,  it  conducted  a  campaign 
opposing  legislation  against  thought  crimes,  it  is  campaign- 
ing against  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  and  is  at  the  present 
organizing  a  movement  of  the  unemployed.  Even  though 
these  campaigns  have  had  only  partial  success,  the  party  has 
managed  to  organize  a  trade-union  committee  as  the  leading 
body  of  these  movements.  In  the  end,  this  practical  work  (in 
the  report  the  term  that  is  used  is  "direct  political  action") 
cannot  but  help  to  raise  the  class  consciousness  of  the  work- 
ing masses.  At  first  glance  this  method  of  work  may  seem 
protracted,  but  it  will  lead  to  great  results  in  the  future. 
Rather,  it  is  the  premature  creation  of  a  political  party  that  will 
risk  us  our  influence  over  radical  trade  unions.  These  are  the 
important  organizations  of  the  proletariat,  who  are  in  princi- 
ple hostile  to  the  so-called  political  movement.  In  a  country 


like  Japan,  where  the  Communist  Party  is  still  young  and 
weak,  this  represents  a  very  serious  danger. 

And  so,  opinions  at  the  Party  Congress  divided  into  two: 
one  part  maintains  that  a  bourgeois  revolution  is  inevitable, 
while  the  other  part  does  not.  This  naturally  will  lead  to  dif- 
ferences over  tactical  questions  in  the  future.  The  Congress 
concluded,  leaving  these  problems  unresolved,  tabling  them 
to  the  party's  sections,  departments,  and  cells  for  further 
detailed  discussion. 

In  essence,  there  are  actually  no  disagreements  over  the 
founding  of  a  political  party;  opinions  diverge  only  over 
whether  this  party  should  take  into  its  ranks  only  purely  pro- 
letarian elements,  or  others  as  well,  and  opinions  diverge 
over  whether  such  a  party  should  be  formed  immediately,  or 
do  we  need  to  go  more  slowly  with  this.B 
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(continued  from  page  60) 

onerous  debt  to  get  and  keep  his  job.  Debt  bondage  is  on  the 
rise  across  the  world.  Statistics  are  always  unreliable  for 
illegal  activities;  in  this  case,  they  also  reflect  the  politics  of 
the  researcher.  Unknown  numbers  of  illegal  immigrants  who 
work  as  prostitutes  are  indeed  subject  to  exorbitant  debts  to 
the  smuggler  who  got  them  across  the  border,  or  ensnared 
in  a  criminal  ring.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  workers 
in  debt  bondage  are  primarily  illegal  migrant  agricultural 
workers,  maids,  nannies  or  hideously  exploited  people  in 
small  industries  in  the  Third  World. 

Kidnapping,  debt  bondage,  sexual  assault,  beatings — 
for  any  purpose — are  horrible  crimes.  But  there  is  a  qualita- 
tive distinction  between  this  kind  of  coercion  and  the  funda- 
mentally consensual  act  between  a  prostitute  and  her  client  to 
exchange  money  for  sex.  Part  of  the  "anti-sex  slavery"  agenda 
is  to  merge  "human  trafficking,"  "sex  slavery"  and  prostitu- 
tion together,  to  identify  as  chattel  bondage  all  exchanges  of 
sex  for  money  and  all  illegal  border  crossing.  All  women 
immigrants  are  now  possible  "sex  slaves." 

The  Bush  administration's  trick  here  is  to  recast  sin  and  sex 
in  "human  rights"  terms,  appealing  to  religious  conservatives 
while  adopting  a  more  modern  turn  of  phrase.  So,  in  a  speech 
on  the  subject  at  the  United  Nations  last  September,  Bush 
intoned:  "Nearly  two  centuries  after  the  abolition  of  the 
transatlantic  slave  trade,  and  more  than  a  century  after  slav- 
ery was  officially  ended,  the  trade  in  human  beings  for  any 
purpose  must  not  be  allowed  to  thrive  in  our  time" 
(www.usembassy.it).  This  from  a  man  whose  attorney  gen- 
eral is  an  open  admirer  of  the  slave-owning  American  Con- 
federacy! Nonetheless,  media  pundits  such  as  New  York 
Times  columnist  Nicholas  Kristof  have  hailed  Bush's  "human 
rights"  imperialism.  Describing  his  experience  of  buying 
"sex  slaves"  in  Cambodia  so  he  could  "free  them"  (not  with 
a  lot  of  success;  one  returned  to  the  brothel  and  refused  to 
leave),  this  pro-Democratic  Party  liberal  ended  one  column 
in  praise  of  the  current  right-wing  administration:  "President 
Bush's  policies  toward  women  have  often  been  callous — 
cutting  off,  for  example,  funds  for  safe  childbirth  programs 
in  Africa  because  of  ideological  disputes  with  sponsoring 
groups.  But  on  trafficking,  this  administration  has  led  the 
way"  (New  York  Times,  31  January  2004). 

Marching  in  tune  with  the  crusade  against  "sex  trafficking" 
are  the  U.S.  government's  longtime  partners  in  the  "family 
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Lyon,  France,  13  August  2002:  Sex  workers  protest 
against  anti-prostitution  ordinance.  Banner  reads, 
"Persecutions  +  Deportations  =  Death." 
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Poverty  and  superexploitation  in  the  Third  World. 
Women's  emancipation  requires  revolutionary  over- 
throw of  capitalist  order. 

values"  anti-sex  witchhunt,  the  evangelical  right  and  the  bour- 
geois feminist  establishment.  The  sleight  of  hand  that  trans- 
forms all  prostitution  into  "sex  slavery"  is  courtesy  of  right- 
wing  feminist  organizations  such  as  the  Coalition  Against 
Trafficking  in  Women  (CATW),  which  defines  prostitution  as 
"gang  rape."  The  CATW  was  instrumental  in  drafting  both 
the  U.S.  Trafficking  Victims  Protection  Act  (2000)  and  the 
United  Nations  "Protocol  to  Prevent,  Suppress  and  Punish 
Trafficking  in  Persons"  (2001)  as  a  supplement  to  the  UN 
Convention  Against  Transnational  Organized  Crime.  These 
documents  laid  the  groundwork  for  an  international  police 
witchhunt  against  illegal  immigrants  as  "sex  traffickers," 
which  will  inevitably  come  down  hardest  on  women. 

The  anti-woman  backlash  has  already  moved  beyond  cop 
repression.  In  January  2003  the  Bush  administration,  through 
USAID  (U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development),  an- 
nounced a  new  policy  cutting  funding  to  international  proj- 
ects perceived  as  supporting  the  decriminalization  of  prosti- 
tution and  "legalization  of  drugs,  injecting  drug  use,  and 
abortion."  Such  policies  have  a  widespread  impact,  espe- 
cially in  impoverished  Third  World  countries,  where  women 
live  in  conditions  of  backwardness,  weighed  down  by  relig- 
ious reaction  and  customs  that  maintain  the  yoke  of  family 
oppression.  As  Anna-Louise  Crago.  founding  member  of 
Montreal's  sex  worker  political  action  group,  said: 

"Already  in  2001,  the  Popul;iiioii  (  (uhkiI  :iiuI  \sia  Foun- 
dation jointly  released  a  stiaK  ili.ii  U'imuI  iIm;  m  \L|ial.  a 
country  that  receives  a  bulk  ol  ihc       iiaiiu  km:  ninncv  Irom 
USAID,  'a  common  approach  to  coniiolliiiL;  iiallKkmij  is  to 
limit  women's  migration.'  NGOs  were  I'ouiid  to  use  rnyhicning 
messages  to  discourage  women  Irom  lca\ini;  ilicir  \illagcs 
while  women  and  girls  reported  being  prevented  Irom  crossing 
the  border  despite  vehement  protests  of  their  free  will." 
—  Alternet,  "Unholy  Alliance."  21  May  2003 
The  Trafficking  Victims  Protection  Reauthorization  Act 
(TVPRA),  passed  by  the  U.S.  Congress  in  December  2003. 
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Japanese  imperialist  military  forced  thousands,  mainly 
Koreans,  into  sexual  bondage  as  "comfort  women"  for 
World  War  II  troops. 

has  two  main  operational  provisions:  increased  funding  to 
"train  border  patrol  guards  and  officials  on  identification  of 
victims  of  trafficking,"  that  is,  to  reinforce  the  border  police; 
and  strengthened  provisions  for  U.S.  sanctions  against  coun- 
tries the  State  Department  deems  not  to  be  in  compliance 
with  its  anti-trafficking  mandate.  Trafficking  "victims"  are 
offered  special  visas,  but  only  if  they  cooperate  with  gov- 
ernment prosecutors;  otherwise,  they  are  subject  to  charges 
themselves  as  prostitutes  and  illegal  aliens.  Furthermore,  the 
TVPRA  adds  "trafficking"  as  an  offense  chargeable  under 
RICO,  the  frame-up  law  that  allows  the  government  to  seize 
all  assets  so  that  suspects  cannot  defend  themselves.  The 
TVPRA  also  specifies  that  "No  funds  [will  be]  made  avail- 
able... to  promote,  support,  or  advocate  the  legalization  or 
practice  of  prostitution." 

The  U.S.  government  doesn't  appear  to  take  even  its  own 
hype  all  that  seriously,  however.  Bush  plans  to  spend  $1.5 
billion  to  "promote  marriage";  but  Congress  voted  only  $20 
million  a  year  for  "prevention"  and  "protection  and  assis- 
tance" for  "victims"  in  a  $100  million  annual  anti-trafficking 
budget.  This  too  underscores  the  repressive,  ideological 
intent  of  the  law,  to  beef  up  capitalism's  trinity  of  oppres- 
sion: the  capitalist  state;  organized  religion;  and  the  institu- 
tion of  the  family,  the  main  source  of  the  oppression  of 
women  in  class  society. 

Imperialist  Onslaught  Tramples  on  Women 

This  repressive  crusade  is  sponsored  by  the  very  forces 
responsible  for  the  destruction  of  the  former  East  European 
and  Soviet  workers  states  where,  despite  the  deformations 
of  Stalinist  bureaucracies,  planned  economies  meant  that 
basic  necessities  were  available  to  all.  Much  of  the  unprece- 
dented level  of  worldwide  immigration,  legal  and  illegal,  is  a 
direct  consequence  of  the  capitalist  counterrevolution  in 
those  countries.  Not  only  were  those  countries  devastated, 
but  the  Third  World  is  now  increasingly  vulnerable  to  the 
depredations  of  world  imperialism.  The  imperialists  have 
reduced  to  a  trickle  the  financial  aid  previously  granted  as  a 
sop  to  many  countries  during  the  Cold  War  against  the 
USSR.  The  escalation  of  the  exploitation  of  labor,  poverty, 
and  war  means  that  people  are  on  the  move  as  never  before. 

In  East  Europe  and  the  ex-Soviet  Union,  capitalist  coun- 
terrevolution has  dragged  women  back  decades.  Once  edu- 
cated and  employed  at  one  of  the  highest  levels  in  the  world. 


they  now  face  massive,  chronic  unemployment,  while  pros- 
titution has  soared.  In  post-Soviet  Russia  gross  domestic 
product  fell  by  over  80  percent  from  1991  to  1997;  accord- 
ing to  official  statistics,  capital  investment  dropped  over  90 
percent.  By  the  mid  1990s,  40  percent  of  the  population  of 
the  Russian  Federation  was  living  below  the  official  poverty 
line  and  a  further  36  percent  only  a  little  above  it.  Millions 
are  starving. 

The  atrocities  that  are  still  thriving  worldwide  in  this  reac- 
tionary social  and  economic  climate  include  forced  mar- 
riages, the  buying  and  selling  of  children,  forced  segregation 
under  the  head-to-toe  veil,  female  genital  mutilation  and 
"honor  killings."  Coerced  prostitution,  which  has  existed  for 
thousands  of  years,  is  likely  increasing.  But  the  repressive 
measures  adopted  by  capitalist  states  in  the  name  of  "human 
rights"  and  "protecting  women"  will  only  intensify  these 
miseries  through  state  persecution.  Racist  anti-immigrant 
laws  guarantee  vicious  exploitation  of  immigrants,  denial  of 
social  benefits,  and  lack  of  access  to  education  and  to  legal 
recourse  for  victims  of  crimes. 

On  May  1,  ten  countries  of  economically  devastated  East 
Europe  joined  the  EU  with  its  supposed  "open"  borders,  and 
the  governments  of  West  Europe  have  reacted  with  an  anti- 
immigrant  panic.  With  British  tabloids  claiming  that  1.6 
million  Roma  (Gypsies)  from  East  Europe  are  supposedly 
waiting  for  the  opening  of  British  borders,  the  general  fear  of 
a  massive  influx  of  migrants  from  East  Europe  was  so  wide- 
spread that  even  the  president  of  the  European  Parliament 
denounced  it  as  "overblown"  {Coventry  Evening  Telegraph, 
19  February  2004).  Every  existing  EU  government  passed 
specific  measures  to  make  people  from  the  ten  new  member 
countries  second-class  citizens  by  restricting  either  the  right 
to  benefits  or  to  work,  if  not  both.  These  racist  laws  drive 
immigrants  into  the  hands  of  border  smugglers,  since  it  is 
often  the  only  way  to  get  into  the  United  States  or  Europe. 

While  vice  laws  in  Europe  are  generally  more  relaxed 
than  in  the  United  States,  each  country  has  some  form  of 
legal  limitation,  regulation  or  prohibition  that  allows  police 
harassment.  A  majority  of  the  prostitutes  on  the  continent 
are  now  immigrants.  Compared  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
expulsions  carried  out  each  year  in  "Fortress  Europe,"  the 
number  of  prostitutes  deported  is  minuscule,  but  the  vice 
laws  give  the  police  yet  another  weapon  and  serve  to  justify 
new  laws  that  deny  asylum  to  immigrant  women  fleeing 
persecution  in  their  home  countries. 

In  France,  40  percent  of  prostitutes  come  from  the 
Balkans  and  37  percent  are  of  African  origin.  In  Italy, 
estimates  set  the  number  of  undocumented  immigrants 
among  streetwalkers  at  90  percent.  In  2002  Italy  launched 
a  nationwide  crackdown  in  what  Prime  Minister  Silvio 
Berlusconi  has  called  a  fight  between  good  and  evil.  The 
Italian  state  deems  the  great  saviors  of  "sex  slaves"  to  be  the 
Vatican  and  the  carabinieri  (police).  Meanwhile,  Italian 
authorities  leave  women  and  children  from  Albania  and 
elsewhere  to  drown  as  they  try  to  reach  the  east  coast  of  the 
Italian  peninsula. 

While  police  harassment  of  prostitution  has  increased,  it 
hasn't  turned  up  much  solid  evidence  of  widespread  "sex 
slavery."  On  1 1  October  2003  Agence  France-Presse  reported 
a  massive  nationwide  swoop  in  the  Czech  Republic,  which 
the  United  Nations  calls  the  hub  of  the  sex  trade,  in  a  crack- 
down on  "the  white  slave  trade  and  forced  prostitution." 
Some  4,500  police  raided  435  erotic  clubs  and  other  prem- 
ises across  the  country  to  look  for  women  "being  forced  to 
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Refugees  pick  through  rubble  In  Vukovar,  1998.  Capitalist  counter- 
revolution, imperialist  bombing,  murderous  ethnic  strife  shattered 
society  of  former  Yugoslavia. 


work  as  prostitutes."  Of  the  96  people  held  for  questioning, 
17  were  charged  with  pimping  and  16  with  "white  slave 
trade."  But  of  the  1 ,391  non-Czechs  interrogated  during  these 
raids,  the  police  found  only  three  foreign  prostitutes  who 
asked  to  be  repatriated. 

European  prostitutes  have  been  fighting  back  against 
police  harassment  and  abuse  by  criminals.  In  Spain,  where 
most  prostitutes  are  immigrants  from  South  America,  Africa 
and  East  Europe,  the  Collective  in  Defense  of  Prostitutes' 
Rights  organized  a  demonstration  in  Madrid  to  demand  labor 
rights,  such  as  employer-paid  social  security  benefits,  which 
will  help  them  in  "trying  to  pay  off  their  huge  debts  to  mafias 
who  got  them  into  the  country  illegally,"  according  to  a 
spokeswoman  {New  York  Times,  19  January  2004). 

U.S./UN/NATO  Out  of  the  Balkans  Now! 

One  damaging  result  of  the  hype  is  that  it  obscures  the 
real  crimes  of  coerced  trafficking  and  prostitution  that  do 
exist.  The  situation  is  probably  at  its  worst  in  the  Balkans, 
where  the  devastation  of  capitalist  counterrevoludon  was 
amplified  by  the  bloody  U.S./NATO  imperialist  war  against 
Serbia  in  1999.  Murderous  ethnic  hatred,  promoted  by  the 
breakup  of  the  former  multinational  Yugoslav  deformed 
workers  state  along  national  lines,  erupts  constantly.  Refu- 
gees from  war  and  ethnic  strife  are  desperate  to  flee  the 
area.  At  the  same  time  military  occupation  by  thousands  of 
U.S.AJN  troops  provides  a  fertile  source  of  paying  customers 
for  prostitution. 

These  factors  converge  to  make  the  Balkans  ground  zero 
for  human  trafficking  in  Europe.  Traffickers  bring  women  in 
from  Russia  and  other  East  European  countries  to  staff  the 
brothels,  while  Albanians  and  others  try  to  find  their  way 
out  to  the  capital  cities  of  West  Europe.  The  U.S.  govern- 
ment claims  that  criminal  rings  are  driving  the  "sex  slave" 
trade,  but  trafficking  in  the  Balkans  has  been  linked  directly 
to  U.S./UN/NATO  personnel.  In  a  24  April  2002  state- 
ment to  the  House  Committee  on  International  Relafions, 


David  Lamb,  a  human  rights  investigator  in 
the  Balkans  who  looked  into  forced  prostitu- 
tion there,  blamed  the  trade  on  UN  collusion 
and  cover-up:  "The  sex  slave  trade  in  Bosnia 
largely  exists  bccaiisc  of  ihc  UN  peacekeep- 
ing operation...,  Tialliekiiig  of  women  for 
forced  prostitution,  and  the  prostitution 
trade,  are  controlled  by  organized  crime  war- 
lords, most  of  whom  came  to  power  as 
aggressive  and  ruthless  militais  ov  militia 
commanders  during  the  war.  "  In  describing 
the  difficulties  in  investigating  these  abuses, 
he  said,  "Whenever  involvement  of  UN  per- 
sonnel surfaced  during  investigations,  sup- 
port from  UN  headquarters  stopped....  My 
investigators  and  I  experienced  an  aston- 
ishing cover-up  attempt  that  seemed  to 
extend  to  the  highest  levels  of  the  UN 
headquarters." 

Press  reports  have  detailed  the  involve- 
ment of  personnel  from  both  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Pentagon  military  contractor 
DynCorp  in  running  sex  rings  in  the  Bal- 
kans; women  were  brought  into  Bosnia  from 
East  Europe  and  had  their  passports  confis- 
cated ("America's  For-Profit  Secret  Ariny," 
New  York  Times,  13  October  2002;  "Bosnia: 
UN  Police  Accused  of  Involvement  in  Prostitution,"  Asso- 
ciated Press,  19  June  2001).  As  far  as  the  other  NATO  forces 
go,  an  article  in  Junge  Welt,  "The  Child  Brothel  of  Tetovo: 
Covered-Up  Sex  Scandal  Among  Bundeswehr  Soldiers  in  the 
Balkans"  (1  March  2001),  revealed  discussion  within  the 
German  Social  Democratic/Green  coalition  government  of 
possible  "soldiers'  brothels"  organized  by  the  army.  Report- 
edly, Green  Party  spokeswoman  Angelika  Beer  expressed  the 
government's  "concern  for  the  psychological  well-being  and 
thus  the  combat-readiness"  of  the  German  armed  forces 
abroad  as  a  reason  to  set  up  brothels  of  German  madchen  to 
protect  the  troops  from  the  presumed  diseased  and  under-age 
Balkan  women.  The  proposal  was  all  too  reminiscent  of  the 
state-controlled  brothels  administered  through  the  concentra- 
tion camp  system  by  the  Wehrmacht  in  Nazi-occupied  Europe. 

The  U.S.  rants  about  "sex  slavery"  when  the  worst  in- 
stances of  coerced  prostitution  exist  precisely  in  a  U.S./UN 
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military  occupation  zone.  When  in  1993  Democrat  Bill  Clin- 
ton threatened  military  intervention  against  the  Serbs  amid 
all-sided  interethnic  slaughter,  some  of  the  loudest  war  cries 
came  from  the  pro-imperialist  feminists,  who  exploited  the 
reports  of  mass  rape  and  sexual  brutality  in  Bosnia  to  call  for 
the  American  jackboot  to  "save"  Bosnian  MusUm  women.  The 
National  Organization  for  Women  even  called  for  sanctions 
by  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the  hated  international 
bankers'  cartel  which  for  decades  has  subjected  hundreds  of 
millions  of  Third  World  poor  to  brutal  starvation  policies. 

War  inevitably  spawns  prostitution;  it  is  only  a  question  of 
the  degree  of  brutality.  From  U.S.  Civil  War  general  Joe 
Hooker,  who  is  commonly  believed  to  have  given  American 
English  a  new  word  for  the  world's  oldest  profession,  to  the 
R&R  stations  established  in  Thailand  for  U.S.  servicemen  on 
leave  from  the  bloody  imperialist  war  against  Vietnam,  pros- 
titution is  an  inevitable  part  of  the  army's  train. 

Harking  back  to  an  earlier  imperialist  war,  author  Lujo 
Basserman  wrote: 

"When  Queen  Victoria's  haughty  phrase  to  the  effect  that  the 
existence  of  prostitutes  constituted  an  affront  to  Her  Majesty 
was  reported  in  Berlin,  a  registered  whore  named  Christine 
Leichtfuss  remarked...,  'I'd  rather  be  the  loose  character  I  am 
than  have  Victoria's  responsibility  for  the  Boer  War'." 

—  The  Oldest  Profession:  A  History  of  Prostitution 
(New  York:  Dorset  Press,  1967)' 

For  Full  Citizenship  Rights  for  All  Immigrants! 

The  ruling  class  does  not  want  to  eliminate  immigrants 
from  the  labor  force,  rather  it  aims  to  benefit  from  immigra- 
tion by  whatever  means  possible.  For  example,  in  the  U.S. 
immigrants  from  Mexico  serve  as  part  of  the  reserve  army  of 
labor;  they  are  necessary  particularly  for  California  agricul- 
ture, but  when  the  economic  need  dries  up,  they  can  be 
quickly  deported.  Immigrants  also  fill  especially  onerous 
and  underpaid  jobs  that  those  who  are  able  to  work  legally  in 
the  U.S.  won't  do  for  the  pittance  those  jobs  pay.  How  des- 
perate they  can  be  is  the  subject  of  the  movie  Dirty  Pretty 
Things,  where  illegal  immigrants  sell  their  kidneys  for  pass- 
ports and  young  women  give  slimy  bosses  blowjobs  to  stay 
employed  in  wretched  sweatshops.  Many  immigrants  send  a 
large  part,  if  not  most,  of  their  earnings  home  to  support 
their  families.  Half  of  the  world's  120  million  legal  and  ille- 
gal migrants  are  women,  who  generally  work  as  nannies, 
maids  or  other  kinds  of  domestics,  and  sometimes  in  the 
sex  trade. 

In  Global  Woman:  Nannies,  Maids,  and  Sex  Workers  in 
the  New  Economy,  edited  by  Barbara  Ehrenreich  and  Arlie 
Russell  Hochschild  (New  York:  Henry  Holt,  2002),  the 
introduction  describes  a  government  program  in  Sri  Lanka 
that  encourages  women  to  migrate  in  search  of  domestic 
work,  leaving  their  own  children  with  relatives  back  home. 
One  author  reports  that  34  to  54  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  Philippines  is  sustained  by  remittances  from  migrant 
workers,  whose  funds  are  the  economy's  largest  source  of 
foreign  currency,  almost  $7  billion  in  1999.  Two-thirds  of 
Filipino  migrant  workers  are  women. 

While  Bush  has  declared  it  "a  special  evil,"  the  fact  re- 
mains that  for  many  women,  prostitution  can  well  be  a  better 
job  prospect  than  indentured  servitude  in  the  fields  at  home, 
or  backbreaking  factory  labor  or  the  other  dismal  prospects 
for  an  "illegal"  immigrant  abroad.  Millions  of  immigrant 
women  clean  the  toilets  and  floors,  change  the  beds  and 
bedpans,  feed  the  babies  and  the  elderly,  and  labor  in  the 
most  wretched  of  sweatshops  at  the  most  menial,  despised 
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Oakland,  California,  1996:  SEIU  Local  1877  demon- 
strates for  "Justice  for  Janitors."  Immigrant  workers 
form  combative  sector  of  U.S.  labor  movement. 


work  while  enduring  racist  and  anti-woman  abuse.  Starva- 
tion wages,  no  benefits,  long  hours  and  beatings  and  sexual 
assault  are  all  too  common. 

Some  of  the  most  brutally  exploited  women  workers  on  the 
American  continent  work  in  the  maquiladoras,  the  border- 
area  "free  trade"  zones  in  Mexico  that  have  been  the  source 
of  huge  profits  to  the  imperialist  corporations.  Women  there, 
many  as  young  as  16,  suffer  exposure  to  poisonous  chemi- 
cals, pain  and  finger  deformities  caused  by  the  repetitive 
mechanical  movements  of  assembly  lines.  Many  endure 
degrading  strip  searches;  some  have  been  compelled  to  offer 
proof  that  they  are  not  pregnant  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment. United  class  struggle  by  workers  on  both  sides  of  the 
border  is  urgent  as  U.S.  capitalists  continue  their  "free  trade" 
rape  of  Mexico. 

Prostitution:  What's  in  a  Name? 

While  most  people  would  say  that  they  know  what  it  is, 
the  definition  of  prostitution  reflects  the  perspective  of  the 
respondent.  The  renowned  experts  on  human  sexuality  Wil- 
liam H.  Masters  and  Virginia  E.  Johnson  comment,  "Prosti- 
tution is  difficult  to  define  since  humans  have  always  used 
sex  to  obtain  desirables  such  as  food,  money,  valuables,  pro- 
motions, and  power"  {Sex  and  Human  Loving  [Boston:  Lit- 
tle, Brown,  1988]). 

The  status  of  the  prostitute  is  related  to  the  status  of 
women  generally  in  society,  itself  a  measure  of  a  society's 
advancement.  Thus  the  conditions  faced  by  the  prostitute  vary 
greatly  with  time,  place  and  class.  In  the  industrialized  world, 
where  women  have  greater  access  to  education  and  jobs, 
prostitutes  tend  to  be  among  the  poorest  and  most  desperate. 
Statistics  vary  widely,  but  some  trends  do  emerge:  in  the  U.S. 
at  least,  a  large  percentage  of  prostitutes  are  unskilled  and 
without  a  high  school  education.  Given  the  vicious  racism  of 
American  society,  it's  no  surprise  that  black  women  are  over- 
represented  in  prostitution — especially  among  those  who  are 
arrested  and  jailed.  In  San  Francisco,  according  to  the  Sex 
Workers  Outreach  Project,  57  percent  of  the  prostitutes  are 
black  (the  city  as  a  whole  is  only  8  percent  black).  One  strik- 
ing fact  is  confirmed  by  most  sources:  runaway  teenagers, 
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who  in  fleeing  a  miserable  family  situation  have  very  few 
other  choices  indeed,  often  become  prostitutes. 

There  is  a  world  of  difference  between  the  luxury  and  easy 
living  of  a  Hollywood  madam  like  Heidi  Fleiss  (who  got 
locked  up  all  the  same)  and  the  AIDS-infected,  drug-addicted 
streetwalker  in  an  impoverished  ghetto,  with  no  options  and 
no  way  out.  Nonetheless,  all  prostitutes  are  subjected  to  the 
general  social  opprobrium  of  bourgeois  moralism  and  hypoc- 
risy, which  sets  them  up  for  abuse,  beatings,  rape  and  theft. 
Prostitutes  take  the  brunt  of  hatred  of  women.  For  example, 
in  the  1980s  the  "Green  River  killer,"  Gary  Leon  Ridgway, 
murdered  48  women  in  the  Seattle,  Washington  area;  most 
were  street  prostitutes,  targeted  because  he  thought  he  could 
get  away  with  it. 

In  economically  backward  societies,  as  a  woman's  status 
is  lower  and  her  options  more  limited,  to  that  degree  is 
prostitution  a  more  attractive  alternative  to  virtual  family 
bondage.  Only  the  most  beautiful  and  cultured  women 
became  geisha  in  ancient  Japan,  for  example. 

A  "Crime  Without  a  Victim" 

Because  it  is  generally  illegal  or  heavily  regulated  under 
capitalist  law,  Marxists  consider  prostitution  to  be  a  "crime 
without  a  victim,"  like  drug  use,  gambling,  pornography, 
homosexual  sex  and  "statutory  rape."  Such  activities  are 
labeled  crimes  in  the  U.S.  because  bourgeois  Christian 
morality  deems  them  sins.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  work- 
ing class,  the  act  of  performing  sex  for  money  is  not  a  crime 
on  the  part  of  either  the  prostitute  or  the  John.  While  we  rec- 
ognize that  prostitution  is  more  often  than  not  degrading  and 
exploitative,  we  make  no  moral  judgments  on  it,  whether 
practiced  by  a  high-priced  call  girl  or  a  woman  forced  into 
the  trade  by  a  debt  to  a  criminal  gang  or  by  the  hard,  mean, 
racist  reality  of  capitalism. 

Some  argue  that  prostitution  is  not  a  "crime  without  a 
victim"  because  the  prostitutes  themselves  are  victims.  The 
leader  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  V.I.  Lenin,  identified 
the  source  of  the  prostitute's  victimization:  "They  are  unfor- 
tunate double  victims  of  bourgeois  society.  Victims,  first, 
of  its  accursed  system  of  property  and,  secondly,  of  its 
accursed  moral  hypocrisy"  (Clara  Zetkin,  "My  Recollec- 
tions of  Lenin,"  in  The  Emancipation  of  Women  [New  York: 
International  Publishers,  1934]).  But  prostitutes  are  not  the 
victims  of  the  act  of  prostitution  itself.  As  Masters  and 
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Johnson  explain,  "The  detrimental  side  of  female  prostitu- 
tion is  not  the  sexual  activity  itself  but  the  evils  that  often 
accompany  prostitution:  exploitation  by  organized  crime 
and/or  pimps,  sexually  transmitted  disease,  drug  addiction, 
the  physical  risks  of  'kinky'  sex  or  assault  by  a  customer, 
and  the  inability  to  save  money  for  future  needs."  We  would 
add  that  in  many  societies  the  stigma  of  "immoral"  sex 
(which  means  anything  outside  of  marriage)  can  lead  to  per- 
manent ostracism  or  even  murder,  as  in  the  "honor  killings" 
of  women  who  have  "disgraced"  their  families. 

The  very  criminalization  of  prostitution  forces  the  prosti- 
tute into  a  lumpen  milieu,  which  complicates  or  denies  her 
access  to  social  services  and  where  she  is  more  vulnerable  to 
organized  crime  and  to  the  whims  of  her  pimp.  It  also  serves 
as  a  source  of  police  corruption  and  indi\  idual  victimiza- 
tion. We  oppose  all  laws  against  "crimes  without  victims" 
and  fight  for  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  We  are 
opposed  to  government  interference  in  people's  private,  sex- 
ual lives,  as  well  as  to  any  categorical  criminalization  of  a 
sex  act,  such  as  the  reactionary  "age  of  consent"  laws  that 
try  to  dictate  a  sexless  existence  to  teenagers.  We  advocate 
the  concept  of  effective  consent,  that  is,  mutual  understand- 
ing and  agreement  is  what  matters  in  all  sexual  acts. 

In  calling  for  an  end  to  these  laws  we  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  these  practices  should  be  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  socialist  movement.  Recreational  drug  use  is 
nobody  else's  business,  but  widespread  drug  addiction  and 
alcoholism  sap  the  revolutionary  energy  of  the  working 
class  and  other  sections  of  the  oppressed.  The  social  oppres- 
sion that  breeds  alcoholism  and  drug  addiction  among  the 
poor  should  be  fought  through  the  moral  authority  of  the 
proletarian  socialist  movement,  and  not  through  state  coer- 
cion. The  government's  anti-drug  witchhunt  has  unleashed 
massive  cop  terror  in  the  ghettos  and  barrios  and  imprisoned 
many  hundreds  of  thousands. 

In  the  case  of  immigrant  prostitutes,  it  is  also  necessary 
to  fight  against  racist  deportations  and  for  full  citizenship 
rights  for  all  in  the  country  where  they  live,  however  they 
got  there.  Domestic  workers  and  prostitutes  are  especially 
vulnerable  since  they  are  isolated  in  their  employers'  homes 
or  on  the  street,  separated  from  social  production  and  the 
labor  movement.  Yet  immigrant  women  workers  form  a  part 
of  the  growing  and  increasingly  combative  immigrant  sec- 
tor of  the  American  working  class.  The  contradiction  is 
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Dhaka,  Bangladesh,  2000:  Sex  workers  celebrate  legaliza- 
tion of  prostitution  (above).  Delhi,  India,  1980:  Protesters 
condemn  "bride-burning,"  which  kills  5,000  women  each 
year. 
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captured  in  Ken  Loach's  film  Bread  and  Roses,  the  story  of 
the  fight  to  organize  the  largely  undocumented  workers  who 
clean  the  corporate  office  buildings  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
movie  focuses  on  immigrant  Latina  sisters,  one  who  sleeps 
with  the  boss  to  get  her  sister  a  job,  the  other  who  leads  the 
unionization  effort  for  the  Service  Employees  International 
Union  "Justice  for  Janitors"  campaign.  Far  from  being  help- 
less victims,  immigrant  women  workers  will  play  a  powerful 
role  as  revolutionary  fighters  in  the  multiracial,  international- 
ist party  of  the  working  class  that  we  Marxists  are  striving  to 
build.  Such  a  party  would  also  fight  against  all  instances  of 
women's  oppression  as  part  of  its  mission  to  link  the  needs 
of  the  most  downtrodden  and  degraded  victims  of  capitalism 
to  the  social  power  of  the  proletariat. 

A  Necessary  Institution  of  Capitalist  Society 

In  his  classic  Marxist  text  on  women's  oppression.  The 
Origin  of  the  Family,  Private  Property,  and  the  State  (New 
York:  International  Publishers,  1972),  Friedrich  Engels  says 
of  the  status  of  women  in  ancient  Greece: 

"In  Euripides  [Orestes]  '  woman  is  called  an  oikurema,  a 
thing  (the  word  is  neuter)  for  looking  after  the  house,  and, 
apart  from  her  business  of  bearing  children,  that  was  all  she 
was  for  the  Athenian — his  chief  female  domestic  servant.  The 
man  had  his  athletics  and  his  public  business  from  which 
women  were  barred;  in  addition,  he  often  had  female  slaves  at 
his  disposal  and  during  the  most  flourishing  days  of  Athens  an 
extensive  system  of  prostitution  which  the  state  at  least 
favored.  It  was  precisely  through  this  system  of  prostitution 
that  the  only  Greek  women  of  personality  were  able  to 
develop,  and  to  acquire  that  intellectual  and  artistic  culture  by 
which  they  stand  out  as  high  above  the  general  level  of  classic 
womanhood  as  the  Spartan  women  by  their  qualities  of 
character.  But  that  a  woman  had  to  be  a  hetaera  before  she 
could  be  a  woman  is  the  worst  condemnation  of  the  Athenian 
family." 

In  his  book  Engels,  basing  himself  on  the  scientific  infor- 
mation then  available,  traces  the  development  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  family  from  primitive  communist  tribes  or  clans 
through  the  division  of  society  into  classes.  Ancient  hunter- 
gatherer  society  was  one  of  equality  between  men  and 
women,  where  the  necessary  division  of  labor,  based  on 
women's  childbearing  role,  entailed  no  subordination  by  sex. 


Since  only  the  mother  of  a  child  was  known,  kinship  was 
generally  determined  through  the  female  line.  But  with  the 
development  of  a  patriarchal  property-owning  ruling  class,  it 
was  necessary  to  have  a  sure  means  for  the  inheritance  of 
property  and  power,  and  that  meant  the  enforced  fidelity  of 
the  wife  to  determine  the  paternity  of  the  children.  The  state 
arose  to  ensure  the  dominance  of  the  ruling  class  by  force. 
Thus  was  born  the  monogamous  family  in  which  marriage 
meant  the  subjugation  of  women  by  men  and  the  destruction 
of  mother-right.  As  Engels  said,  "the  victory  of  private  prop- 
erty over  primitive,  natural  communal  property"  brought 
about  "the  world  historical  defeat  of  the  female  sexr 

Engels  critiques  bourgeois  marriage  customs  of  his  own 
time,  when  the  nubile  daughters  of  the  ruling  class  were 
hawked  to  the  highest  bidder  in  the  marriage  mart  (the  sub- 
ject of  many  19th-century  European  novels).  He  comments: 
"This  marriage  of  convenience  turns  often  enough  into  the 
crassest  prostitution — sometimes  of  both  partners,  but  far 
more  commonly  of  the  woman,  who  only  differs  from  the 
ordinary  courtesan  in  that  she  does  not  let  out  her  body  on 
piecework  as  a  wage  worker,  but  sells  it  once  and  for  all  into 
slavery.  And  of  all  marriages  of  convenience  Fourier's  words 
hold  true:  'As  in  grammar  two  negatives  make  an  affirma- 
tive, so  in  matrimonial  morality  two  prostitutions  pass  for  a 
virtue'." 

It  is  the  institution  of  the  family  that  brings  money  into  sex- 
ual relations.  Whether  it's  renting  a  prostitute  by  the  hour  or 
a  wife  by  the  lifetime,  the  family  and  the  oppression  of 
women  are  founded  on  private  property,  and  the  religious 
codes  of  morality  and  capitalist  law  are  all  that  distinguish 
the  wife  from  the  prostitute  in  this  fundamental  sense.  It  is  a 
matter  of  statistical  record  that  many  women  suffer  a 
decrease  in  their  standard  of  living  as  a  result  of  divorce, 
while  access  to  health  care  in  the  U.S.  depends  on  a  job  or 
being  married  to  someone  who  has  a  job.  While  the  dowry 
and  bride  price  are  no  longer  common  in  Western  societies, 
obvious  examples  today  of  the  relationship  between  money 
and  marriage  are  palimony,  pre-nuptial  agreements  and  the 
divorce  law  business,  the  subject  of  the  screwball  comedy 
Intolerable  Cruelty. 

In  capitalist  society  today,  one  purpose  of  the  institution 
of  the  family  is  to  impose  on  the  working  class  the  burden  of 
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rearing  the  next  generation.  The  mother  is  subjugated  to 
domestic  drudgery  and  the  care  and  nursing  of  the  young,  the 
old  and  the  sick,  and  the  children  are  raised  to  be  the  next  gen- 
eration of  wage-workers  and  taught  to  respect  authority.  The 
family  also  has  a  conservatizing  hold  on  the  man,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  support  his  family  as  part  of  the  very  definition  of 
manhood.  That  a  large  section  of  the  population — if  not  the 
majority — does  not  live  this  way  only  serves  to  drive  the 
bourgeoisie  into  a  frenzy  of  "family  values"  reaction  as  it 
attempts  to  shore  up  its  tottering  institution. 

The  "conjugal  partnership  of  leaden  boredom,  known  as 
'domestic  bliss',"  Engels  tells  us,  has  yet  another  result: 
"Together  with  monogamous  marriage  and  hetaerism,  adul- 
tery became  an  unavoidable  social  institution — denounced, 
severely  penalized,  but  impossible  to  suppress."  The  diffi- 
culty is  that  our  group-living  mammalian  species  adapts  to 
lifelong  heterosexual  monogamy  about  as  well  as  you  can 
stop  a  volcano  from  erupting.  Despite  punishments  as  cruel 
as  stoning  to  death  (for  example,  as  mandated  in  the  Bible), 
people  persist  in  flouting  the  mandated  "correct"  sexual 
behavior,  and  they  are  remarkably  imaginative  about  it.  From 
this  conflict  between  the  demands  of  class  society  and  the 
most  infimate  personal  feelings  and  desires  comes  the  alien- 
ation, the  ugly  hypocrisy,  the  misery  and  frustration,  and  the 
tales  of  ecstatic  love,  that  are  the  subject  of  works  of  art  from 
Lancelot  and  Guinevere  to  La  Traviata  and  The  Hours. 

The  prostitute  is  a  player  at  all  levels.  On  the  sexual  level, 
she  compensates  for  the  hangups  and  fears  that  can  keep 
especially  women  from  enjoying  sex.  Many  customers  come 
to  prostitutes  for  "kinky"  sex — the  kind  of  thing  you  want 
to  hide  from  your  wife,  neighbors,  family  and  associates. 
Certainly  gay  male  prostitution  is  a  prime  example  of  this. 
As  social  historian  Hilary  Evans  says  in  Harlots,  Whores 
and  Hookers:  A  History  of  Prostitution  (New  York:  Dorset 
Press,  1979),  it  is  necessary  to  "recognise  what  perceptive 
madams  and  prostitutes  have  known  for  years:  that,  except  at 
the  lowest  level,  the  prostitute  is  providing  much  more  than 
just  a  physical  body  to  meet  a  physical  need." 

The  German  Marxist  August  Bebel  said  in  his  classic 
work  Woman  in  the  Past,  Present  and  Future,  "Prostitution 
becomes  a  necessary  social  institution,  just  as  much  as  the 
police,  the  standing  army,  the  church,  the  capitalist."  While 
we  oppose  the  criminalization  of  prostitution  under  capitalist 
law,  we  see  prostitution  as  a  component  of  the  oppression  of 
women,  an  analogue  to  the  institution  of  the  family.  Under 
socialism,  the  family  will  be  replaced  by  communal  child- 
care  and  housework,  enabling  women  to  participate  fully  in 
economic,  social  and  political  life.  Job  training  and  educa- 
tion will  be  open  to  all,  with  a  sfipend  for  all  students, 
which  will  enable  teenagers  to  live  independently  of  their 
families.  Birth  control  and  abortions  will  be  free  and  on 
demand,  with  free,  quality  health  care  for  all.  Sex  will  be 
free  from  the  snooping  of  preachy  busybodies  and  corrupt 
cops.  The  liberation  of  the  prostitute  can't  be  separated  from 
the  liberation  of  women  as  a  whole,  and  prostitution  will  die 
only  as  the  institution  of  the  family  is  replaced.  For 
women's  liberation  through  socialist  revolution! 

The  "White  Slavery"  Panic  In  the  U.S. 
and  the  Status  of  Women 

Splashed  on  the  cover  of  the  New  York  Times  Magazine 
on  25  January  2004,  Peter  Landesman's  "Sex  Slaves  on 
Main  Street:  The  Girls  Next  Door"  painted  a  sensationalist 
picture  of  seemingly  normal  family  homes  on  every  other 


block  harboring  women  who  are  held  in  "sex  slavery"  and 
are  "sometimes  killed."  It  turns  out  that  Landesman  manipu- 
lated or  left  out  some  facts.  Among  other  problems,  he 
neglected  to  mention  that  one  of  his  main  sources,  the  for- 
mer "sex  slave"  Andrea,  who  can't  remember  her  real  name 
or  her  age,  is  recovering  from  multiple  personality  disorder. 
The  controversy  over  Landesman's  ariiclc  resulted  in  a  for- 
mal acknowledgment  by  the  A<n  )(irk  Times  that  some 
errors  had  been  committed.  The  sensationalist  cover  of  the 
magazine,  showing  the  body  and  knee-socked  legs  of  a 
school  girl,  was  misleading;  the  Times  admitted  that  the  girl 
is  actually  19  years  old,  and  the  plinio  uas  retouched  to 
remove  her  school  insignia,  in  \iolaiioii  ot  the  Times'  pol- 
icy against  altering  photos.  However,  the  Times  stated  that  it 
stood  by  the  facts  in  Landesman's  article.  Now  a  movie 
based  on  the  article  is  in  the  works,  with  a  script  by  Landes- 
man and  to  be  directed  by  Roland  Emmerich,  known  for 
such  sci-fi  thrillers  as  Independence  Da\. 
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"White  slavery "  tract,  1910,  one  of  many  that  flooded 
U.S.  in  anti-immigrant  sex  panic. 

Landesman's  over-the-top  sensationalism  could  have 
come  right  out  of  the  "white  slavery"  hysteria  that  swept 
Europe  and  the  United  States  100  years  ago.  When  popula- 
tions not  of  Protestant  Northern  European  extraction  began 
to  dominate  immigration  into  the  U.S.,  this  development 
ignited  profound  racist  and  nativist  reactions  with  accompa- 
nying hysteria  over  sex.  religion  and  culture.  Thus,  while 
official  government  policy  toward  immigraiion  is  largely 
determined  by  the  labor  needs  of  the  econoiii\.  social  and 
cultural  questions  play  an  important  role. 

This  was  probably  most  cliaiiiancally  seen  first  in  reaction 
to  the  Chinese  immigration  in  the  .American  West,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  women.  The  federal  Page  Law  of  1875 
forbade  the  entry  of  Chinese,  Japanese  and  "Mongolian" 
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contract  laborers,  and  of  women  for  the  purpose  of  prosti- 
tution. This  exclusion  effectively  banned  all  Chinese  women 
from  joining  their  husbands,  except  for  the  families  of 
merchants,  from  1882  to  1943,  when  the  law  was  finally 
changed.  So  a  lively  trade  in  prostitutes  from  China  arose, 
where  someone  could  buy  a  girl  and  ship  her  overseas  to  a 
brothel — real  sex  slavery. 

In  some  cases,  when  impoverished  Chinese  families  sold 
their  daughters  into  American  prostitution,  the  women  faith- 
fully sent  hundreds  of  dollars  home  to  help  their  families. 
The  women  often  stunned  social  workers  by  refusing  to 
leave  their  sexual  bondage  for  Christian  missions.  Real 
prostitutes  have  always  had  more  complicated  hopes  and 
fears  than  the  mythic  creatures  the  moral  reformers  went 
forth  to  rescue. 

Prostitution  became  a  national  obsession  during  the  Pro- 
gressive Era,  roughly  from  1900  to  1920,  when  a  period  of 
capitalist  reform  made  the  vice  laws  what  they  are  today.  Pro- 
gressivist  reformers  sought  to  clean  up  what  they  considered 


Dennis  Silverstein 

Nina  Hartley,  socialist  and  X-rated  movie  star,  says, 
"We  cannot... be  drawn  into  limiting  by  law  what 
consenting  adults  do  in  private." 

to  be  the  worst  abuses  of  capitalist  exploitation  in  the  urban 
centers,  from  lack  of  health  care  to  slum  housing  and  danger- 
ous working  conditions.  Some  of  the  political  attributes  of 
Progressivism  are  well  illuminated  by  its  anti-prostitution 
drive,  which  was  actually  a  debate  about  the  status  of  women 
in  society  and  is  documented  in  Intimate  Matters:  A  History 
of  Sexuality  in  America,  by  John  D'Emilio  and  Estelle  B. 
Freedman  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1988). 

The  new  wave  of  immigration  after  1900  was  largely 
from  South  and  East  Europe;  for  example,  Italians,  Polish 
Jews  and  Russians.  At  the  same  time,  birth  rates  were  going 
down  among  white  Protestants  as  the  divorce  rate  went  up, 
prompting  cries  of  "race  suicide."  This  was  also  the  period  of 
an  unprecedented  entry  of  women  into  the  workforce  other 
than  domestic  service.  From  1900  to  1910  the  number  of 


female  wage  earners  went  from  5.3  to  7.6  million,  a  43  per- 
cent increase,  concentrated  in  office,  telephone  and  factory 
work.  At  the  same  time  unionism  and  political  activism 
grew  among  women  workers — which  was  definitely  not  to 
the  credit  of  the  racist,  anti-woman  AFL  craft  union 
bureaucracy.  In  New  York  City,  for  example,  on  8  March 

1908  women  workers  on  the  Lower  East  Side  first  cele- 
brated what  was  to  become  International  Women's  Day.  In 

1909  shirtwaist  workers  went  on  strike  in  the  city. 

This  growth  of  wage  work  meant  the  emergence  of  a  layer 
of  young,  independent,  working-class  women  in  the  cities. 
It's  the  classic  Marxist  point  that  the  entry  of  women  into  the 
labor  force  represents  the  first  step  in  their  liberation  from  the 
family  yoke.  In  1914,  a  report  by  the  Massachusetts  Vice 
Commission  put  it  this  way:  "The  early  economic  independ- 
ence of  working  girls  brings  temptations,  and  makes  them 
intolerant  of  restraint.  It  has  become  the  custom  of  young 
women  to  go  about  freely,  unaccompanied." 

At  this  time  prostitution  was  formally  illegal  but  gener- 
ally tolerated  in  most  American  cities.  Each  city  had  its  red- 
light  district,  such  as  Storyville  in  New  Orleans,  the  Levee  in 
Chicago,  the  Barbary  Coast  in  San  Francisco,  where  vice 
flourished.  Of  course  the  reform  movement  went  after  them 
first.  Anti-vice  crusaders  held  marches  and  outdoor  prayer 
meetings  in  red-light  districts. 

In  1909  a  sensationalist  panic  burst  on  the  scene,  launched 
by  the  Chicago  magazine  McClure's,  which  described  an 
"international  Jewish  white-slavery  organization."  The  hys- 
teria spread  like  lightning  as  articles  and  books  with  titillat- 
ing titles  and  lurid  illustrations  poured  out,  charging  a  con- 
spiracy to  abduct  and  force  women  into  prostitution.  This 
"white  slave  trade"  was  described  as  an  international,  orga- 
nized syndicate  run  by  foreigners  who  brought  foreign  pros- 
titutes into  the  U.S.  and  also  lured  or  kidnapped  thousands 
of  innocent  American  maidens  into  a  life  of  slavery  and  sin. 

Dozens  of  cifies  launched  invesfigations  into  prosfitution 
and  "white  slavery."  A  prime  example  is  a  Chicago  Vice 
Commission  report  of  1911,  "The  Social  Evil  in  Chicago," 
which  adopted  as  its  motto,  "Constant  and  Persistent 
Repression  of  Prostitution  the  Immediate  Method:  Absolute 
Annihilation  the  Uldmate  Ideal."  Historian  Mark  Thomas 
Connelly  describes  these  reports  as  identifying  "clandestine 
prostitution"  as  "almost  any  premarital  or  nonmonogamous 
female  sexual  activity,"  i.e.,  any  sex  act  deemed  a  violation 
of  bourgeois  morality  {The  Response  to  Prostitution  in  the 
Progressive  Era  [Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  1980]).  The  solufion  was  to  discourage  women's 
departure  from  traditional  roles,  and  various  measures  were 
pursued  to  try  to  force  this  to  happen.  Campaigners  attacked 
ice  cream  parlors,  restaurants,  dance  halls,  saloons  and  the 
automobile  and  demanded  censorship  of  movies,  while  they 
urged  families  to  keep  their  daughters  home  and  out  of  the 
workforce.  Since  the  "social  evil"  was  linked  with  alcohol 
in  the  reformers'  minds,  the  movement  for  Prohibition, 
which  became  law  in  1920,  gained  much  momentum. 
Despite  the  hysteria,  very  little  evidence  of  a  traffic  in 
"white  slaves"  was  ever  uncovered,  and  none  at  all  of  an 
organized  international  syndicate. 

Prosfitutes  faced  intimidadon,  exploitation  and  violence, 
which  only  increased  under  this  persecution.  Those  who  were 
immigrants  suffered  further.  Racist  reformers  indignantly 
warned  "respectable"  women  to  enter  those  "dangerous" 
Chinese  laundries  only  with  an  escort,  lest  they  be  ensnared  in 
a  Chinese  brothel  (James  A.  Morone,  Hellfire  Nation:  The 


Mann  Act  victims:  Charlie  Cliaplin,  hounded  by  FBI  for  Communist  sympathies,  acquitted  in  1944;  Jacl<  Johnson 
(with  his  wife),  target  of  race-hate  for  boxing  title,  convicted  in  1913;  Chuck  Berry  spent  three  years  in  jail. 


Politics  of  Sin  in  American  History  [New  Haven:  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press,  2003]).  By  1920  a  panoply  of  laws  had  shut 
down  the  red-light  districts  and  driven  prostitution  under- 
ground and  onto  the  street.  Control  of  prostitution  changed 
hands  from  madams  and  prostitutes  to  pimps,  mobsters  and 
cops.  Physical  violence  rapidly  increased. 

The  witchhunt  came  to  a  head  with  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  I,  when  fears  of  sexually  transmitted  disease  prompted 
government  legislation  to  "protect"  military  recruits  from 
prostitutes.  By  the  end  of  the  war  some  30,000  women  had 
been  apprehended  on  suspicion  of  prostitution  and  incarcer- 
ated, often  without  the  benefit  of  due  process,  trial,  or  legal 
representation.  The  law  permitted  the  government  to  incar- 
cerate any  woman  suspected  to  have  a  sexually  transmitted 
disease,  and  her  lifestyle  or  rumored  sex  life  could  be  reason 
enough  for  a  medical  examination. 

The  Mann  Act  and  the  American  Witchhunt 

The  most  potent  witchhunting  law  emerging  from  the 
"white  slavery"  scare  was  the  Mann  Act  (1910),  which 
made  it  a  federal  offense  to  transport  women  across  state 
lines  for  "immoral  purposes."  Over  the  next  eight  years,  the 
Justice  Department  obtained  almost  2,200  convictions  for 
trafficking  in  women.  The  act's  official  title  is  the  White 
Slave  Traffic  Act,  but  according  to  historian  David  J.  Lan- 
gum,  the  first  arrest  was  a  madam  escorting  five  willing 
prostitutes  from  Chicago  to  Michigan  {Crossing  Over  the 
Line:  Legislating  Morality  and  the  Mann  Act  [Chicago:  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  1994]).  The  Act  was  soon  inter- 
preted by  the  Supreme  Court  to  apply  to  noncommercial  sex 
as  well.  In  the  1917  Caminetti  case,  two  young  married 
guys  from  Sacramento,  California  got  arrested  for  taking  a 
train  to  Reno,  Nevada  with  their  girlfriends.  Enforcement  of 
the  Mann  Act  began  the  transformation  of  the  tiny  Bureau 
of  Investigation  from  a  small  Washington  office  into  the 
nationwide  FBI. 

One  of  the  first  victims  of  the  Mann  Act  was  heavyweight 
boxing  champion  Jack  Johnson,  who  was  a  hero  to  the 
oppressed  black  masses  across  the  country  when  he  won  his 
title.  But  the  racists  were  not  going  to  allow  Johnson  to  rest 
on  his  laurels,  particularly  since  he  was  known  for  his  rela- 
tionships with  white  women.  When  federal  agents  per- 
suaded white  prostitute  Belle  Schreiber  to  testify  that  John- 


son had  paid  for  her  travel  from  Pittsburgh  to  Chicago  for 
"immoral  purposes,"  the  way  was  paved  for  an  indictment 
under  the  Mann  Act.  In  May  1913  an  all-white  jury  con- 
victed Johnson,  who  was  sentenced  to  one  year  in  prison. 

The  Mann  Act  is  still  law  in  the  United  States.  While  it 
has  been  amended  so  that  it  cannot  be  so  easily  used  against 
unmarried  couples  who  travel  across  state  lines,  other 
amendments  have  strengthened  its  clout.  It  now  applies  to 
male  "victims"  as  well,  and  it  has  been  used  to  crack  down 
on  gay  prostitutes  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Unholy  Alliance  of  Feminists 
and  Religious  Right 

Today,  stories  of  the  perils  of  ice  cream  parlors  and  the 
like  are  reserved  for  the  witchhunt  against  a  supposed 
national  epidemic  of  child  abuse,  which  conflates  every- 
thing from  the  brutal  rape  and  murder  of  Megan  Kanka  to 
consensual  sex  with  a  person  under  18.  It  was  not  very  long 
ago  that  even  more  ludicrous  charges  of  ,sex  crimes  grabbed 
headlines  and  mobilized  police  to  persecute  innocent  peo- 
ple. Throughout  the  1980s  dozens  of  people  went  to  jail, 
charged  with  crimes  that  never  happened,  in  the  panic  over 
"Satanic  ritual  abuse"  of  children  in  day-care  centers.  This 
hysteria  was  also  braintrusted  by  the  capitalist  state,  the 
religious  right  and  the  U.S.  feminist  movement. 

This  unholy  alliance  began  in  the  1980s  when  Women 
Against  Pornography  declared  porn  to  be  the  "cause"  of  vio- 
lence against  women,  and  Andrea  Dworkin  and  Catharine 
MacKinnon  drafted  a  law  (later  ruled  unconstitutional)  that 
redefined  pornography  as  the  "sexually  explicit  subordi- 
nation of  women."  Feminist  ideology  played  a  major  role 
supporting  and  justifying  the  government  censorship  drive 
for  busts  that  closed  down  mom-and-pop  stores  that  rented 
x-rated  videos  and  spurred  attacks  on  erotic  art.  Meanwhile, 
anti-abortion  bigots  were  torching  clinics  and  threatening 
abortion  doctors  with  death,  but  the  reaction  of  the  main- 
stream feminist  movement  was  to  call  on  the  racist,  anti- 
woman  state  to  "protect"  abortion  rights.  Today  ihc  feminists 
call  on  that  same  state  to  supposedly  "liberate"  prostitutes 
and  "sex  slaves"  through  the  anti-trafficking  campaign. 

The  feminist  guru  of  the  crusade  against  '"sc\  slavery"  is 
Kathleen  Barry,  professor  of  sociology  in  the  Department  of 
Human  Development  and  Family  Studies  ai  Pennsylvania 
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State  University.  Her  book  Female  Sexual  Slavery  (New 
York:  Prentice-Hall,  1979)  is  considered  the  seminal  work 
in  the  anti-trafficking  movement.  Barry  later  updated  her 
views  to  cut  a  wide  swathe  indeed  in  the  definition  of  "sex 
slavery": 

"Female  sexual  slavery  includes  not  only  women  in  prostitu- 
tion who  are  controlled  by  pimps  but  wives  in  marriages  who 
are  controlled  by  husbands  and  daughters  who  are  incestu- 
ously  assaulted  by  fathers.  My  definition... breaks  away  from 
traditional  distinctions  between  'forced'  and  'free'  prostitution 
and  between  wives  and  whores.  When  women  and/or  girls  are 
held  over  time,  for  sexual  use,  they  are  in  conditions  of  slav- 
ery.... Slavery  is  one  aspect  of  the  violation  of  women  and 
children  in  prostitution,  in  marriage,  and  in  families." 

—  The  Prostitution  of  Sexuality  (New  York:  New  York 
University  Press,  1995) 
Just  in  case  she  left  anything  out,  Barry  argues  that  what- 
ever isn't  "sex  slavery"  is  sexual  exploitation.  Women,  you 
see,  believe  in  love,  but  men  just  want  sex.  She  wrote  a  381- 
page  book  just  to  rehash  that  old  tripe. 

The  voluminous  anti-trafficking  literature  is  peppered 
with  references  and  footnotes  to  Barry's  wrifings,  which 
give  the  cachet  of  academic  respectability  to  what  is  simply 
anfi-sex  ranfing.  But  Barry  is  no  mere  theorefician.  She  con- 
ducted her  first  international  meeungs  on  the  subject  in 
1980,  moving  on  to  an  international  conference  in  Rotter- 
dam in  1983.  In  1988  she  founded  the  CATW,  which  lobbies 
mightily  to  change  anti-prostitution  laws  so  that,  as  is 
now  the  law  in  Sweden,  it's  the  customer  who  is  penalized 
instead  of  the  prosfitute. 

The  Network  of  Sex  Work  Projects,  an  organization  that 
fights  for  the  rights  of  sex  workers,  organized  a  demon- 
stration in  protest  of  CATW  policies  at  the  July  2002  Inter- 
national Conference  on  AIDS  in  Barcelona.  Their  leaflet, 
"The  Anti-Sex  Work  Anti-Trafficking  Agenda:  A  Threat  to 
Sex  Workers'  Health  and  Human  Rights"  (www.nswp.org), 
states  in  part: 

"CATW  recently  published  a  'hit  list'  of  organisations  receiv- 
ing US  funding,  accusing  them  of  'promoting  prostitution.' 
This  hit  list  includes  well-known  and  well-respected  organisa- 
tions providing  essential  HIV  care  and  prevention  services." 
The  CATW  was  one  of  1 3  feminist  organizations  that  lob- 
bied the  U.S.  Congress  for  the  passage  of  the  Trafficking  Vic- 
tims Protection  Act;  others  included  the  Feminist  Majority, 
the  National  Organizafion  for  Women  and  Equality  Now. 
They  joined  forces  with  anti-abortion  bigot  Congressman 
Chris  Smith,  a  sponsor  of  the  bill,  and  the  International  Jus- 
fice  Mission,  a  group  of  Christian  missionaries  that  launches 
raids  on  Asian  brothels  to  "liberate"  the  prosdtutes,  while  the 
Dateline  NBC  cameras  roll.  As  a  reward  for  the  feminist  con- 
tributions, Laura  Lederer,  director  of  the  anti-trafficking  Pro- 
tection Project  and  editor  of  the  anti-pornography  bible  Take 
Back  the  Night,  was  given  a  prominent  position  in  the  U.S. 
State  Department's  trafficking  office. 

For  Women's  Liberation 
Through  Socialist  Revolution! 

In  functioning  as  an  ideological  prop  of  the  capitalist 
state,  the  American  feminist  establishment  is  simply  ful- 
filling its  role  as  the  voice  of  those  bourgeois  and  petty- 
bourgeois  women  whose  only  quarrel  with  capitalist  society 
is  that  it  denies  them  full  access  to  the  boys'  club  of  ruling- 
class  power.  But  for  most  women  the  system  of  capitalist 
imperialism  means  unemployment,  homelessness  and  lack 
of  health  care,  or  for  Third  World  women,  oppressive  prac- 
tices like  female  genital  muUlation  or  enforced  segregafion 
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San  Francisco,  20  March  2004:  Spartacist  League 
joins  in  protesting  U.S.  imperialist  occupation  of  Iraq. 


under  the  veil.  In  the  Third  World,  most  women  get  to  watch 
their  children  die  and  die  young  themselves,  often  in  child- 
birth or  after  some  botched  abortion.  To  single  out  prosfitu- 
tion  as  somehow  a  problem  towering  over  this  brutality  can 
only  play  into  the  hands  of  the  bourgeois  ideologues  backing 
up  U.S.  imperialism. 

The  "sex  slavery"  crusade  is  a  cynical  and  dangerous  busi- 
ness because  it  both  legitimizes  government  persecution  of 
immigrants  and  invokes  state  authority  to  intervene  as  moral 
arbiter  in  our  most  intimate  affairs.  It  bolsters  the  anfi-sex 
witchhunt  as  a  whole  and  deflects  attention  from  the  real  vio- 
lence perpetrated  every  day  against  women  and  children 
under  this  class  system.  The  social  alienafion  of  a  system  in 
which  the  mass  of  people  are  tools  for  the  enrichment  of  the 
very  few  is  compounded  by  the  institutionalized  inequalities 
of  race,  religion,  nationality  and  sex.  Violence  against 
women  springs  in  part  from  the  deep  sexual  insecurities  fos- 
tered by  repression  and  social  irrationality. 

Women  have  fought  in  the  front  ranks  of  every  revolution- 
ary struggle  on  this  planet,  from  the  women  of  Paris  who 
marched  on  Versailles  at  the  beginning  of  the  Great  French 
Revolution  of  1789  to  the  women  workers  who  sparked  the 
Russian  Revolution  on  Internafional  Women's  Day  1917  with 
a  march  demanding  food  for  their  starving  families.  Today  the 
struggle  for  women's  rights  has  assumed  even  more  political 
importance  after  the  capitalist  counterrevolution  in  the  USSR 
and  East  Europe.  The  Internafional  Communist  League  looks 
to  organizing  the  courage  and  dedicadon  of  militant  women 
workers  under  the  banner  of  the  revolutionary  proletarian 
party.  The  precondition  for  women's  emancipafion  is  the  rev- 
olutionary overthrow  of  the  capitalist  order,  which  exploits 
women  as  workers  and  oppresses  them  as  household  drudges. 

As  we  said  in  "The  'Date  Rape'  Issue:  Feminist  Hysteria, 
Anti-Sex  Witchhunt"  {Women  and  Revolution  No.  43,  Winter 
1993-Spring  1994): 

"To  create  genuinely  free  and  equal  relations  between  people 
in  all  spheres,  including  sex,  requires  nothing  less  than  the 
destruction  of  this  class  system  and  the  creation  of  a  commu- 
nist world.  In  a  classless  society  social  and  economic  con- 
straints over  sexual  relations  will  be  non-existent,  and  in  the 
words  of  Frederick  Engels,  'there  is  no  other  motive  left 
except  mutual  inclination'. "■ 
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NY  Times  David  Turnley/Corbis 

New  York  Times  Magazine  (25  January  2004)  foments  hysteria  over  immigrant  women  as  "sex  slaves" 
in  U.S.  Right:  Romanian  woman  illegally  entering  Germany  arrested  by  border  police,  1993. 

Anti-immigrant, 
Anti-Woman,  Anti-Sex: 

U.S./UN  Crusade  Against 
"Sex  Trafficking" 


In  a  tribute  to  American  imperialism  last  New  Year's  Day, 
U.S.  secretary  of  state  Colin  Powell  patted  himself  and  his 
chief,  George  W.  Bush,  on  the  back  with  these  words:  "In 
2003  we  freed  thousands  from  oppression  through  President 
Bush's  program  to  combat  human  trafficking....  We  have 
saved  lives  and  redeemed  the  enslaved,  and  we  will  do  more 
in  2004"  (New  York  Times.  1  January  2004).  The  United 
States  has  indeed  escalated  its  crusade  against  human  traf- 
ficking, "especially  sex  slavery,"  according  to  Congress- 
man Christopher  H.  Smith,  the  author  of  the  Trafficking  Vic- 
tims Protection  Act.  Since  words 
like  "freedom"  and  "redemption" 
are  American  imperialist  lingo 
for  increased  government  repres- 
sion and  the  bloody  military 
Td33'iii9  'III'    jackboot,  just  as  "liberation"  is 


Washington's  word  for  the  colonial  rape  and  occupation  of 
Iraq,  the  pledge  to  "do  more"  is  a  threat.  Here,  "redeeming 
the  enslaved"  means  unleashing  the  cops  and  courts  in  a  mul- 
tiple attack  on  immigrants,  women  and  sex. 

Government  sources  claim  that  thousands  of  women  and 
children  each  year  are  coerced,  kidnapped,  smuggled  across 
borders,  and  forced  into  prostitution  by  gangs  of  criminals. 
The  U.S.  State  Department's  Office  to  Monitor  and  Combat 
Trafficking  in  Persons,  headed  by  former  Republican  Con- 
gressman John  R.  Miller,  features  on  its  Web  site  stories  of 
rape,  sexual  abuse,  beatings  and  coerced  prostitution.  The 
media  is  pitching  the  story  with  dramatic  headlines,  pictures 
and  lurid  stories. 

What  the  government  terms  "modern-day  slavery"  is 
largely  debt  bondage,  where  a  worker  is  forced  to  pay  off  an 
continued  on  page  49 
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Autumn  1999  to  Spring  2004  (Issues  Nos.  55  to  58) 


This  volume  contains  the  issues  of  Sparlacist  (English 
edition)  published  from  Autumn  1999  (No.  55)  through 
Spring  2004  (No.  58).  During  the  period  covered,  Sparlacist 
was  published  by  the  International  Executive  Committee  of 
the  International  Communist  League  (Fourth  International- 
ist). Sparlacist  is  the  theoretical  organ  of  the  ICL  (FI).  which 
is  published  in  English,  French.  German  and  Spanish. 

This  volume  also  contains  three  pamphlets  published  by 
the  ICL.  The  materials  in  these  pamphlets  could  well  have 
been  published  in  Spartacist  but  were  produced  as  pam- 
phlets due  to  their  concentration  on  a  particular  subject. 
They  are  Enlightenment  Rationalism  and  the  Origins  of 
Marxism  (March  1998),  Imperialism,  the  "Global  Econ- 
omy" and  Labor  Reformism  (September  1999)  and  Marxism 
vs.  Anarchism  (June  2001;  reprinted  in  July  2005  with  minor 
photo  caption  changes). 

Articles  that  deal  with  the  aftermath  of  the  collapse  of 
Stalinism  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  countries  of  East 
Europe  are  listed  under  Balkans  and  International  Com- 
munist League. 

Articles  that  assess  changes  in  the  world  economy,  popu- 
larly mislabeled  globahzation,  are  listed  under  Imperialism. 


Articles  that  deal  with  historical  aspects  of  the  Marxist 
movement  are  listed  under  Anarchism.  History  of  the 
Marxist  Movement  and  Religion:  re\  icvvs  or  reprints  of 
historical  documents  are  listed  under  Archives  of  Marxism. 
Articles  that  deal  with  the  theoretical  aspects  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  Stalinist  degeneration  are  listed  under  Rus- 
sian Question  and  Trotskyism. 

Every  issue  of  Sparlacist  in  this  volume  has  an  article 
published  under  the  Women  and  Revolution  masthead.  W&R 
had  acquired  an  international  readership  during  the  years  it 
was  published  as  a  separate  journal  by  the  Spartacist 
League/U.S.,  from  1973  until  publication  was  suspended  in 
1997  for  lack  of  resources. 

For  ease  of  retrieval,  all  articles  are  cross-referenced  and 
pamphlet  contents  have  been  categorized  by  subject. 


Adams,  Susan— See  Obituaries;  Woman  Question. 
See  also  Prometheus  Research  Library. 

African  National  Congress  (ANC)— See  South  Africa. 

Algeria — See  Woman  Question. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  SUBJECT  INDEX 

•  The  fullest  listing  is  by  SUBJECT  Subject  headings  are 
arranged  alphabetically.  Entries  are  listed  under  subject 
heads  chronologically. 

•  The  numbers  following  each  entry  headline  give  the  issue 
nunnber,  date  and  page  number(s)  for  the  article.  Thus: 
Wonnen  and  the  French  Revolution  (W&R),  No.  56,  Spring 
2001  (64,  54-62) 

means  the  title  of  the  article,  issue  No.  56  dated  Spring 
2001,  beginning  on  page  64  and  continuing  on  pages  54 
through  62. 

•  No  entry  is  listed  twice;  see  cross-references  for  guidance 
in  locating  the  subject  head  for  particular  articles.  Cross- 
references  are  of  two  types:  those  following  the  word  "see" 
deal  centrally  with  the  subject  head:  those  following  the 
words  "see  also"  are  related  articles.  Subject  heads  in 
cross-references  are  separated  by  a  semicolon.  Thus: 
Japanese  Communist  Party— See  Archives  of  Marxism; 
Japan. 

means  that  articles  that  deal  with  the  Japanese  Communist 
Party  can  be  found  by  going  to  the  subject  heads  ARCHIVES 
OF  MARXISM  and  JAPAN. 

•  An  asterisk  (*)  after  the  page  location  on  an  entry  indicates 
that  a  correction  follows. 

•  Individuals  mentioned  in  articles  are  usually  not  listed  sepa- 
rately unless  the  article  deals  substantively  with  the  given 
person.  Entries  relating  to  specific  countries  are  listed  mainly 
under  national  headings,  occasionally  under  regional  ones, 
as  appropriate.  Articles  that  particularly  concern  political 
organizations,  national  or  international,  are  listed  under  their 
organizational  names. 

•  Abbreviations  used  in  entries  are: 

C:  Correction         L:  Letter          R:  Review 
W&R:  Women  and  Revolution  article 


ANARCHISM— And  see  Imperialism. 

Introduction  to  Marxism  vs.  Anarchism,  June  2001  (2) 

The  Roots  of  Anarchism,  Marxism  vs.  Anarchism, 
June  2001  (3-10) 

From  1848  to  the  Bolshevik  Revolution,  Marxism  vs. 
Anarchism,  June  2001 

1.  The  Origins  of  Anarchism  (11-16) 

2.  Mikhail  Bakunin — Founder  of  the  Anarchist 
Movement  (17-21) 

3.  The  Fight  in  the  First  International  (22-28) 

4.  Anarchism  and  Syndicalism  in  the 
Pre-World  War  I  Era  (28-33) 

5.  The  Syndicalists  (34-41) 

6. 1914-1918:  Imperialist  War  and  the  Realignment 
of  the  Left  (41-47) 

7.  Red  October  and  the  Founding  of  the 
Communist  International  (48-55) 

ARCHIVES  OF  MARXISM 

Dog  Days:  James  P.  Cannon  vs.  Max  Shachtman  in 
the  Communist  League  of  America,  1931-1933  (R), 
No.  57,  Winter  2002-03  (20-28) 

Manifesto  by  the  Preparatory  Committee  for  the 
Japanese  Communist  Party  (April  1921),  No.  58, 
Spring  2004  (42-43) 

Program  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Japan 

(September  1922),  No.  58,  Spring  2004  (43-45) 

Report  on  Differences  at  the  Special  Congress  of  the 
Japanese  Communist  Party  (May  1923),  No.  58, 
Spring  2004  (45-48) 
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BALKANS— And  see  also  Woman  Question. 

All  U.S./UN/NATO  Forces  Out  of  the  Balkans  Now!, 
No.  55,  Autumn  1999  (40-42) 

Declaration  of  the  International  Communist  League: 
Defeat  Imperialism  Through  Workers  Revolution — 
Defend  Serbia!,  No.  55,  Autumn  1999  (43-51) 

Bakunin,  Mikhail — See  Anarchism. 

Black  Consciousness  Movement — See  South  Africa. 

British  Labour  Party — See  History  of  the 
IVIarxist  IViovement. 

Broue,  Pierre — See  Trotskyism. 

Bukharin,  Nikolai — See  Trotskyism.  See  also  Japan. 

Cannon,  James  R — See  Archives  of  Marxism. 

China — See  Trotskyism.  See  also  Indonesia; 
International  Communist  League. 

Cliff,  Tony — See  Russian  Question. 

Communist  League  of  America — See  Archives  of 
Marxism. 

Communist  Manifesto — See  History  of  the 
Marxist  Movement. 

Confederation  Generale  du  Travail  (CGT) — See 
Anarchism. 

Congress  of  South  African  Trade  Unions  (COSATU) — 
See  South  Africa. 

Cuba — See  Spartacist. 

East  Germany — See  International  Communist  League. 

East  Timor — See  Indonesia. 

Engels,  Friedrich — See  History  of  the 
Marxist  Movement. 

Europe — See  Imperialism;  Spartacist. 

Federation  of  South  African  Trade  Unions  (FOSATU) — 
See  South  Africa. 

France — See  Woman  Question. 

French  Revolution — See  Woman  Question. 

Fryer,  Peter— See  History  of  the  Marxist  Movement. 

Germany — See  History  of  the  Marxist  Movement. 
See  also  Imperialism;  Trotskyism. 

Globalization — See  Imperialism. 

Hegel,  G.W.R — See  History  of  the  Marxist  Movement. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  MARXIST  MOVEMENT— And 
see  Anarchism;  Japan;  Russian  Question; 
Trotskyism. 

Introduction  to  Enlightenment  Rationalism  and  the 
Origins  of  Marxism,  March  1998  (2) 

Enlightenment  Rationalism  and  the  Origins  of 
Marxism,  Enlightenment  Rationalism  and  the 
Origins  of  Marxism,  March  1998  (3-34) 


150  Years  of  the  Communist  Manifesto, 
Enlightenment  Rationalism  and  the  Origins  of 
Marxism,  March  1998  (35-44) 

A  Trotskyist  Critique  of  Germany  1923  and  the 
Comintern,  No.  56,  Spring  2001  (4-25) 

Paul  Johnson  Unmasked,  Al  Richardson  Disrobed 
(L),  No.  57,  Winter  2002-03  (2-3) 

Marx  and  Gladstone  (L),  No.  57,  Winter  2002-03  (3) 

Immigration — See  Woman  Question. 

IMPERIALISM— And  see  also  Indonesia. 

Introduction  to  Imperialism,  the  "Global  Economy" 
and  Labor  Reformism,  September  1999  (2) 

Imperialist  Rivalries  Heat  Up,  Imperialism,  the  "Global 
Economy"  and  Labor  Reformism,  September  1999 
(3-12) 

The  "Global  Economy"  and  Labor  Reformism, 
Imperialism,  the  "Global  Economy"  and  Labor 
Reformism,  September  1999  (13-31) 

ICL  Statement  for  Prague  Protest  Against  IMF 
World  Bank:  Smash  Imperialist  Exploitation 
Through  World  Socialist  Revolution!,  No.  56, 
Spring  2001  (46-53) 

Free  Imprisoned  Leftist  Protesters  in  Prague!,  No.  56, 
Spring  2001  (48) 

INDONESIA 

Lessons  of  Indonesia  1965,  No.  55,  Autumn  1999 
(27-39) 

Indonesian  Communist  Party  (PKI) — See  Indonesia. 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  (IWW)— See  Anarchism. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNIST  LEAGUE— And 

see  Spartacist;  Women  and  Revolution.  See  also 
Balkans;  Imperialism;  Iraq. 

Fourth  ICL  International  Conference,  Autumn  2003: 
The  Fight  for  Revolutionary  Continuity  in  the 
Post-Soviet  World,  No.  58,  Spring  2004  (2-13) 

Internationa!  Socialist  Organization — See 
Russian  Question. 

Internationalist  Group — See  Russian  Question. 
IRAQ 

Defend  Iraq  Against  U.S.  and  Allied  Imperialist 
Attack!:  Statement  of  the  International  Communist 
League,  No.  57,  Winter  2002-03  (4-11) 

JAPAN— And  see  Archives  of  Marxism.  See  also 
Imperialism. 

The  Origins  of  Japanese  Communism,  Debate 
over  "Two-Stage  Revolution"  and  the  American 
Occupation — The  Meiji  Restoration:  A  Bourgeois 
Non-Democratic  Revolution,  No.  58,  Spring  2004 
(20-42) 

Japanese  Communist  Party — See  Archives  of 
Marxism;  Japan. 
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Johnson,  Paul — See  History  of  the  Marxist  Movement. 

Kautsky,  Karl — See  History  of  the  Marxist  Movement. 

Kropotkin,  Peter — See  Anarchism. 

Labor — See  Imperialism;  South  Africa. 

Left  Organizations— See  Balkans;  Imperialism;  Iraq; 
Russian  Question;  South  Africa. 

Lenin,  V.  I.— See  Anarchism;  History  of  the  Marxist 
Movement;  Russian  Question;  Trotskyism. 

Maoism — See  Indonesia. 

Marx,  Karl — See  Anarchism;  History  of  the  Marxist 
Movement;  Religion. 

Marxism — See  Anarchism;  History  of  the  Marxist 
Movement;  Religion. 

Matgamna,  Sean — See  Russian  Question. 

Mexico — See  Imperialism. 

Near  East— See  Iraq. 

Northites — See  Imperialism. 

OBITUARIES— And  see  Prometheus  Research 
Library;  Woman  Question. 

Susan  Adams  1948-2001,  No.  56,  Spring  2001  (2-3) 

Permanent  Revolution— See  History  of  the  Marxist 
Movement;  Indonesia;  Spartacist;  Trotskyism. 

PROMETHEUS  RESEARCH  LIBRARY— And  see 
Archives  of  Marxism;  Obituaries. 

Susan  Adams  Memorial  Collection,  No.  56, 
Spring  2001  (61) 

Prostitution — See  Woman  Question. 

Proudhon,  Pierre-Joseph — See  Anarchism. 

Radek,  Karl— See  History  of  the  Marxist  Movement. 

RELIGION — And  see  also  Indonesia;  Woman 
Question. 

Marxism  and  Religion,  Enlightenment  Rationalism  and 
the  Origins  of  Marxism,  March  1998  (48,  45-46) 

Revolutionary  History — See  History  of  the 
Marxist  Movement. 

Richardson,  Al— See  History  of  the  Marxist  Movement. 

RUSSIAN  QUESTION— And  see  Trotskyism. 

The  Bankruptcy  of  "New  Class"  Theories,  No.  55, 
Autumn  1999  (6-24) 

On  Trotsky's  Concept  of  a  "Reiss  Faction"  in  the 
Soviet  Bureaucracy,  No.  55,  Autumn  1999  (25-26) 

Serbia— See  Balkans. 

Shachtman,  Max— See  Archives  of  Marxism; 
Russian  Question. 

Socialist  Workers  Party  (Britain)— See  Russian  Question. 

Socialist  Workers  Party  (U.S.)— See  Spartacist. 


SOUTH  AFRICA 

The  Anti-Apartheid  Struggle  and  the  Need  for  a 
Leninist  Vanguard  Party,  No.  57,  Winter  2002-03 
(12-19) 

South  African  Communist  Party  (SACP)— See 
South  Africa. 

Soviet  Union — See  History  of  the  Marxist  Movement; 
Russian  Question;  Trotskyism. 

SPARTACIST 

Forty  Years  of  Spartacist,  No.  58,  Spring  2004  (14-16) 

Toward  Rebirth  of  the  Fourth  international  (Draft 
Resolution  on  the  World  Movement  Submitted  to 
the  1963  SWP  Convention  by  the  Revolutionary 
Tendency),  No.  58,  Spring  2004  (16-19) 

Spartacist  Group  Japan— See  Japan. 

Spartacist  South  Africa — See  South  Africa. 

Stalin,  Josef— See  Russian  Question;  Trotskyism. 

Stalinism — See  Indonesia;  Russian  Question; 
Trotskyism. 

Syndicalism — See  Anarchism. 

Trotsky,  Leon — See  Archives  of  Marxism;  History  of 
the  Marxist  Movement;  Russian  Question; 
Trotskyism. 

TROTSKYISM— And  see  also  History  of  the  Marxist 
Movement;  International  Communist  League. 

The  Stalinist  Thermidor,  the  Left  Opposition  and  the 
Red  Army:  A  Correction  to  an  Earlier  Article  (C,  L), 
No.  55,  Autumn  1999  (2-5)  [see  Pierre  Broue's 
Trotsky:  Tailored  for  Perestroika  (R),  No.  45-46, 
Winter  1990-91  (31-46)] 

Trotsky  and  the  Russian  Left  Opposition:  A  Critical 
Balance  Sheet,  No.  56,  Spring  2001  (26-45) 

United  Nations — See  Balkans;  Imperialism;  Iraq. 

United  States— See  Balkans;  Imperialism;  Iraq. 

WOMEN  AND  REVOLUTION— And  see  also 
Woman  Question. 

Women  and  Revolution  and  iCL  Perspectives:  For 
Women's  Liberation  Through  Socialist  Revolution! 
(W&R),  No.  55,  Autumn  1999  (56,  52-54) 

WOMAN  QUESTION— And  see  Women  and 
Revolution.  See  also  Indonesia;  Japan; 
Prometheus  Research  Library. 

Women  and  the  French  Revolution  (W&R),  No.  56, 
Spring  2001  (64,  54-62) 

Women  and  Immigration  in  France  (W&R),  No.  57, 
Winter  2002-03  (40,  30-38) 

U.S./UN  Crusade  Against  "Sex  Trafficking": 
Anti-Immigrant,  Anti-Woman,  Anti-Sex  (W&R), 
No.  58,  Spring  2004  (60,  49-58) 

Zinoviev,  Grigori— See  History  of  the  Marxist 
Movement;  Trotskyism. 


